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T.  .  •  ••  *••  ••  • 
HE  Roman  republic^  according :tc$/;iw:cqf-.*. 
torn  *  of  placing  judges  in  all  pla'Ces  under 
its  dominion^  fent  to  Piftoia  a  prstor^  who  had 
the  wbolejurifdiftion,  civil  and  criminal,  over  the 
city;  referving  always,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  Roman  laws,  the  obedience  to  the  magiftrates 
of  that  commonwealth.  This  jurifdidion,  acqui- 
red by  the  Roman  republic  over  the  city  of  Pif- 
toia, pafled  to  the  Roman  emperors,  and  froni 
thefe  into  the  power  of  the  Goths  and  the  Lom- 
bards, and  fucccfiively  in  thofe  who,  from  time  to 
time,  where  the  lords  ((ignore)  of  Tufcany  ;  and 
iias  continued,  down  to  our  times,  under  the  fame 
tie  and  obligation  of  dependence.  It  is  very  true, 
that  the  province  being  liberated  from  the  govern- 
ment of  foreign  nations,  and  its  governors  (domi- 
natori)  having  permitted  the  people  to  make  laws 

*  Mcmorie  Storiche  della  citta  di  Fidoia,  raccolte  de  Jaco- 
po  Maria  Fioravanti,  nobile  Patrizio  Piiloiefe.  Edit.  Lucca. 
1758,  cap.  ii.p.  15. 
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and  create  magiftrates,  the  authority  became  di- 
vided :  hence,  when  the  conceffion  was  made  to 
ithe  Piftoians  to  create  magiftrates,  take  the  name 
of  confuls,  and  form  the  general  council  of  the 
people,  they  were  permitted  to  expedite,  by  the 
authority  of  thefe,  many  things  in  their  city  ;  re- 
ferving  always,  neverthelefs,  the  fovereignty  to 
their  lords.     This  conceffion  of  governing  them- 
felves  by  their  own  laws,  obtained  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  was  the  mere  liberality  of  Charle- 
main,  *  at  a  time  when,  having  delivered  them 
\: :' '  ••  entirely  from  the  government  of  the  barbarians,  he 
•"•.•":  '..pUc^'i thi?6T/Xinder  the  command  of  one  of  his 
.•.^.^-oy^.'miniftfers,  with  the  title  of  marquis,  or  of 
•••'•dij^Rd;  /ISider  this  fyftem  of  government  was 
'•..•'  :'l  conipMb^^ded  Tufcany,  which  had  its  dukes  and 
•  •  '  .'maV^jifiSes;  who  governed  it.     But  as  it  was  the 
cuftom  of*  Charlemain,  and,  long  after  him,  of 
his  fucceflbrs,  to  fend  to  the  cities  of  this  pro- 
vince two  fubaltern  minifters,  one  with  the  name 
of  caftaldo,  or  governor,  and  the  other  with  that 
of  count,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  judge  of  the 
city,  who  held  his  courts  of  jufticc  either  alone, 
or  in  conjunftion  with  the  caftaldo,  and  very  often 
with  the  bHhop  of  the  place,  as  the  biftiops  were 
,         afleflbrs  and  officers,  deputed  as  vaffals  of  the 
king  or  the  emperor ;  fo  the  city  of  Piftoia  was 
a  long  time  ruled  and  governed  by  this  order  of 
caftaldi  and  counts.     Otto  the  Second,  having 
afcended  the  Imperial  throne,  and  having  conduct- 
ed, with  little  good  fortone,  thcaffairs  of  Italy, 
the  people  began  to  think  it  lawful  to  lofe  their 
refpcft,  and  to  fail  in  their  veneration,  for  the  im- 
perial commands,  and  the  cities  advancing  in  their 
inclination  for  liberty,  many  of  them  began  to 

V 

^  Sigonius,  deKegno  Itallap|  lib,  ir, 
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rc-aflume  the  title  of  confuls,  which  had  been  cx- 
dnd  under  the  Longobards;  and  if  thefe  had 
foincwhat  of  a  greater  authority,  they  were  not, 
neverthelefs,  exempt  from  the  jurifdidion  of  the 
dukes  and  marquiffcs,  or  from  the  fovereignty  of 
the  king5  and  emperors. 

A  greater  fpirit  of  independence  arifing  in  the 
minds  of  the  Italians,  in  the  time  of  thofe  great 
difcords  between  the  empire  and  the  church,  di- 
minilhed  to  fuch  a  degree  the  efteem  of  the  people 
towards  the  emperors,  folemnly  excommunicated 
by  the  pontiffs,  that  a  great  part  of  the  cities  of 
Italy,  eftranging  themfelves  by  little  and  little 
from  their  obedience,  began  to  conduit  themfelves 
like  independent  dates,  in  entire  freedom.  This 
happened  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
thb  Fifth ;  and  die  difobedience  increafed  ftill 
more,  when  all  the  Tedefque  forces  were  engaged 
jto  fuftain,  in  Germany,  the  competition  between 
Lothario  the  Second  and  Conrad  the  Swede  for 
ihe  throne  of  Caefar,  Then  the  cities,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  diftance  of  thofe  who  had  power  to 
bridle  their  arrogance,  began  to  be  infolent :  *  then 
ihey  bi^an  to  lift  up  their  heads,  and  to  do  what- 
ever feemed  good  in  their  own  eyes  :  then  they 
thought  it  lawful  to  appropriate  to  themfelves 
many  of  the  regalia  belonging  to  their  fovereign ; 
^d  believing  themfelves  able  to  (hake  off  the 
yoke  of  fuperiority,  they  attended  to  nothing  but 
to  their  pref<;nt  advantage,  and  to  dilate  the  limits, 
of  their  ufurped  libeny.  But  with  all  this,  they 
were  never  able  to  extinguifh  the  quality  of  their 
^bjeftion,  nor  the  obligation  of  dependence ;  for 
Frederick^  theFirft  pftfli^  over  to  eftablilh  and  re- 

*  His  diebus,  propter  abfentiain  regis,  Italix  \irtnbus,  u^ 
iofoleDtiaoi  dt^deatipns.    Ottonq  Fri^genfe, 
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gulate,  in  the  convention  of  Conftance^  their  pri- 
vileges, and  the  regalia  which  were  then  ufurped  ; 
and  the  people  were  held  to  an  annual  cenfus,  * 
and  obliged  to  perfoxm  certain  royal  and  perfooal 
fervices. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  cities,  after  the  15 mi- 
litude  of  ancient  Rome,  ail  re-aflumed  the  title 
ofconfuls,  aud  began,  fome  fooner  and  others 
'  later,  to  make  their  proper  ftatutes,  and  eftablilh 
their  popular  government.     Though  it  is  not  pof- 
i^ble  to  afcertain  the  precife  time  when  the  infti- 
tution  of  confuls  was  firft  made  in  Piftoia,  they 
are,  neverthelefe,  found  named  in  the  ftatutes  of 
1 107,   U07;  and   of  thefe  there  were  two,  called  the 
Qonful  of  the  Soldiers,  and  the  Conful  of  Juftice,^ 
taken  from  the  nobility  of  the  place,  and  were 
called  the  Greater  Confuls,  to  diftinguilh  them 
from  the  plebeian  confuls  of  the  fecond  clafs,  call- 
ed the  Leffer  Confuls,  or  Confuls  of  the  Mer- 
chants, taken  from  the  common  people.    Their 
authority,  and  fometimes  their  numbers,  were  va- 
.    rious ;  but  there  ought  ever  to  be  one  more  of 
the  popular  than  of  the  greater  confuls.  ^    The 
eledion  of  thefe  magiftrates  was  made  every  year 
by  the  people,  with  the  intervention  of  all  the  go- 
vernors (rettori)  of  the  arts  of  the  city ;  and  they 
governed,  with  the  council  of  an  hundred  of  the 
abetter  fort  of  citizens,  adminiftering  juftice  both 
to  the  laity  and  the  ecclefiaftics.     This  council, 
■  betides  its  extraordinary  affemblies,  was  obliged  to 
.  meet  in  the  months  of  March,  May,  July,  and 
September,  after  a  previous  intimation,  given  by 
^  the  confuls,  of  the  bufinefs  to  be  done ;  and  for 
;the  refuk  of  this   affembly  all   determinations, 

^     ♦  SigoniuSjIib.  xiii.  de  Regno  Italhe. 

4  Unus  plus  de  popularibus  quam  dc  majoribus. 
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upon  tbin^  of  mod  importance^  muft  wait; 
and  all  laws^  refohnions,  and  deliberations^ 
firft  propofed  and  digeftcd  in  the  frnaller  coun- 
cil, by  the  few,  muft  be  here  confirmed  or  rc- 
jcfted. 

Here  again  is  a  conftitutlon  of  all  autKbrity  ia 
one  aflembly.  The  council  of  an  hundred  was 
fovereign.  The  confuls,  though  they  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  the  Judgement  of  caufes,  . 
could  do  nothing  in  adminiuration  by  themfelve$, 
or  with  advice  of  their  little  council.  They  ha^ 
no  negative  upon  any  deliberation  or  refolution  of 
the  great  council :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
people  had  no  negative,  not  even  the  poor  protec- 
tion of  a  tribunitian  veto.  Accordingly  we  read, 
in  the  next  paragraph,  that  the  power  of  the 
people  having  fo  greatly  increafed,  by  means  of 
their  ufurped  liberty,  fo  many  fadions  had  arifen, 
and  feparated  into  fo  numerous  divifions,  and  all 
had  become  fo  much  the  more  intraftable  and  ft^ 
ditious,  and  the  ftimulus  ofpower  was  become  the 
greater,  that  the  emperor  Frederick  the  Firft,  in 
1 1 55,  after  having  reduced  to  his  obedience  Mi*  i^SS^ 
Ian,  and  received  the  oaths  of  fidelity  from  all  the 
other  cities  of  Italy,  and,  among  the  reft,  from 
all  thofe  of  Tufcany,  judged  it  neceflary,  to  ob- 
viate the  continual  tumults  which  atok,  to  infli- 
tute  the  office  and  dignity  of  {)odefi:a,  and  to  fend 
to  the  government  of  thofe  cities  gentlemen,  fxonjL 
among  the  foreign  nobility,  with  that  title.  This 
commiflion  of  podefta  operated  to  the  dan\age  and 
diminution  of  the  influence  of  the  confuls,  be- 
caule  in  thi$  magiftrate  was  vefted  the  whole  ju- 
dicial power,  both  in  private  and  civil  caufes,  and 
in  thofe  whicli  were  public  ^nd  criminal ;  and 
therefore  the  podefta  wa^.the  Oirdinary  judge  in  the 
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fcity,  ^  witt  fhll  power,  dominion,  and  authority 
to  govern,  command,  and  chaftife,  granted  to  him 
by  the  emperor,  to  whom,  as  their  ligitimate  fo- 
vcreign,  the  people  had  recourfc  in  cafes  of  ap- 
peal, and  in  all  denials  of  juftice. 

From  its  fubjedion  to  this  minifter,  in  the  car- 
lieft  times  of  the  inftitution  of  his  office,  the  citjr 
of  Piftoia  was  ftill  more  irritated  arid  6ppreffed ; 
and,  as  the  nomination  was  rcferved  diredlly  to 
the  fovereign,  the  officer  was  changed  as  often  as 
the  times  feemed  to  him  to  require.  The  rigotdr 
of  this  inftitution  was  foftened  by  length  of  time 
and  continual  difcords  and  difieriGons,  till  the  city 
of  Piftoia  acquired  the  right  of  the  eleftion  of  th» 
ininifter,  who  obliged  himfelf,  in  many  things,  to 
•follow  the  various  ordinances  and  refolutious  of 
the  confuls.  This  eledion  of  the  podeAa  was 
taiade  by  the  Piftoians  in  virtue  of  a  munici^l 
law  contented  to  by  the  fovereign ;  the  perfon 
eleAed  ftood  in  office  only  fix  months,  and  was 
cbbfen  by  the  council  of  the  people,  as  it  was 
called,  that  is,  the  council  of  an  hundred,  with  the 
intervention  of  alltheredtors  of  the  chapels,  and  all 
the  redlors  of  the  arts.  The  ppdefta  was  bound 
to  conduft  with  him,  judges  fkilful  in  the  laws, 
notaries,  two  companies  of  militia,  horfes,  and  fer- 
vants,  and  other  followers ;  and  in  all  things  were 
thefe  officers  obliged  to  render  their  accounts.  It 
was  cuftomary  to  confer  this  dignity  of  podefta 
up6n  the  primary  citizens.  Neither  the  confuls 
iior  podefta,  jointly  or  feverally,  had  authority  to 
impofe  taxes,  confent  to  war,  peace,  tmce,  or  al- 
liance, without  the  council  of  the  people,  which 

*  Con  tutta  la  balia,  impero,  c  potelta  di  govemarc,  «)• 
mandare,  e  caftigare.    Fioravanti,  p.  i8« 
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eonfifted  of  an  hundred  citizens,  elefted  in  tht 
proportion  of  five  and  twenty  for  each  of  the  four 
gates  or  quarters  of  the  city,  with  the  intervention 
of  all  the  reAors  of  the  chapels,  and  redors  of  the 
trts,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ppdefta,  confuls ; 
council  of  an  hundred,  and  redtors  c^tbe  chapels 
and  arts,  were  all  collected  in  one  aflembly,  to 
determine  on  grants  for  money,  peace,  war,  tmce, 
alliance,  &c.  and  all  qucftions  were  determined 
by  the  vote  of  the  majority,  which  neceffarily  ^ 
made  that  tempeftuous  and  capricious  govern- 
ment in  one  center,  againft  which  we  contend. 

And  to  the  podefta,  for  his  regulation  in  the 
exercifc  of  his  office,  were  given  by  the  city  four- 
teen counfellors,  and  two  judges ;  one  de  lege, 
that  is  to  fay,  a  doftor  of  laws ;  the  other  ex  ufu, 
or  dc  ufu,  which  fignified,  as  they  interpreted  the 
words,  a-protcftor  of  the  commons ;  and  two  ad- 
vocates for  ai^uing  each  caufe :  and  by  the  opi- 
nion of  ail  thefe  he  decided  upon  thofe  things  which 
affedfced  the  honour  or  utility  of  the  public,  as  he 
bimlelf,  after  having  made  his  eleftion  of  thefe  at- 
tendants, was  obliged  to  ftand  by  their  advice.* 
This  podefta,  in  early  times,  fuperintended  not 
only  the  lecular.  government,  but  the  ecclefiatti- 
cal :  but  in  procefs  of  time  the  city  became  go- 
verned by  three,  namely,  the  confuls,  the  podefta, 
and  the  bifhops ;  for  the  bifhops  had  profited  of 
the  Tioient  difienfions  that  prevaifed  in  the  city, 
to  draw  to  themfelves  various  rights  and  jurifdie- 
tions,  as  has  happened  in  other  nations.  The 
lordihip  of  the  pddefta,  therefore,  having  thrown 
down  the  authority  of  the  confuls,  thefe  were  no 

*  His  oath  wafl^  Et  petam  a  coniinariis  toto  tempore  met 
dominii  de  rebus,  quat  mihi  videbuntur  expe^are  ad  commu- 
nem  honorein  et  utiliatem,  noflrae  civitatis  Piftorii.  Fiora* 
vanti,  p.  1 8,  19. 
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longer  appointed,  at  lead  are  not  found  in  the  re-* 
cords,  till  the  time  when  the  office  of  captain  of 
the  people  was  created.  This  jnftitution  in  Pif- 
toia  happened  when  the  Guelph  party,  by  an  in^ 
crcafeoftheir  numbers  and  tlrength,  acquired  tb« 
fuperiority  of  the  Ghib^llines ;  at  which  time,  with 
a  great  concourfe  and  tumult  of  the  people,  the 
lordfhip  was  taken  from  the  podefta,  nothing  was 
left  him  but  the  burden  of  hearing  and  determin- 
ing civil  caufes,  and  the  twelve  anziani  of  the 
people  were  inftituted,  and  the  authority  of  the 
confuls  was  transferred  to  them. 

The  laft  appearance  of  the  confuls  in  the  re- 
1249*  cords  of  Piftoia  is  in  1248,  and  the  firft  of  the 
izffy.  captain  of  the  people  in  1267 »  when  it  is  faid  in 
the  (tatute,  that  the  captain  of  the  people  was  the 
firll  ruler  of  the  city,  and  the  primary  defender  of 
its  fig^,  and  that  he  ought  chiefly  to  watch  over 
the  confer vation  of  the  peace;  that  he  was  the 
iudge  of  appeals,  and  of  all  caufes  in  the  fecond 
inftancc;  that  he  had  cognizance  of  crimes; 
that  he  governed  with  fupreme  authority,  united 
with  that  of  the  anziani ;  that  he  kept  a  courts  of 
the  fame  kind  as  that  of  the  podc(bi,  but  more 
liumerou^ ;  and  that  the  city  gave  him,  for  orna- 
jnent  and  defence,  three  hundred  of  the  beft  and 
ableft.  men,  who,  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
him,  flood  continually  in  his  fervice.  ^  The  elec- 
tion of  this  ruler  was  to  be  made  by  the  anziani^ 
in  the  perfon  of  fome  foreigner,  and  not  of  any 
citizen  of  Piftoia.  Notwithllanding  that  fome  of 
^the  primary  citizens  did  in  fadt  obtain  this  office^ 
45  appears  by  the   records,    the  anziani  were 

*  Volumus  quod  cligantur  300  boni  homines  de  popola 
Piftorienfe,  de  xnelioribiis  et  potentioribus,  pro  manutentionc 
ct  d^fenfione  capitaod.    Ruprica  cento  delle  Legge  del  1274, 
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fwdm  not  to  elcft  any  man  of  Tufcany,  or  Pit 
t6ia,  its  diftrid:)  or  other  place  adjoining  to  the 
city  or  its  bifhopric.  The  words  of  the  law,  ia 
the  twelfth  rubnc  of  1267,  are,  "  Nos  anthiani 
^puli  Piftorieniis,  juramus,  fine  aliquo  intelledu 
ndbis  dato,  vcl  dando  eligi,  vcl  eligi  faccre  nobis, 
bb  Pift.  unutn  bonum  et  virum  prudentem  ma-» 
jore  30  ann.  in  noftrum  capitaneum  populi  devo- 
tum^  et  fidelem  ecclefis,  qui  non  fit  de  civitate 
Piftorii,  vel  diftriftu,  et  qui  non  fit  de  Tufcia .... 
ve)  de  aliqua  t^ra,  quse  confinet  cum  civitate,  vei 
epifcopatu,  vel  diftridu  Piftorii.**  And  this  dig- 
nity of  captain  of  the  people  was  in  fuch  reputa- 
Hon,  that,  in  many  places,  princes  were^chofen, 
and  ibmet imes  even  the  pontifis ;  and  fuch  per* 
fonages,  by  means  of  their  vicars,  often  cxcrcifed 
it.  -The  captain  of  the  people,  therefore,  being 
fhc  confervator  of  the  peace,  and  the  defeoy^  of 
fhc  rights  of  the  city,  the  Piftoians,  to  givo  him 
a  ftrong  arm  to  bridle  thofe  who  had  unquiet  ^^nd 
reftlefs  brains,  thought  it  neceffary  to  create  .cfeis 
-tain  companies  of  armed  men,  who,  at  the  fouod 
of  a  bell,  (houM  be  obliged  to  run  together  into 
Ihe  piazza,  there  to  receive  and  execute  the  orders 
which  (hould  be  given  them  by  this  officer  and 
the  an^iani,  without  whofe  permiffion  they  were 
not  allowed  to  depart.  Thefe  companies  were 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Equellrian  and  FedeG* 
trian^  Orders,, becaufe  they  were  compofed  both  of 
horfemen  and  footmen.  Thefe  companies  were 
aftet^ards  aqgmented  to  twelve,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  for  each  quarter,  which  embraced  an  inv 
firthe  number  of  people ;  and  every  company  had 
two  captains,  one  gonfelonier,  whofe  office  was  to 
carry  the  ftandkfd  of  his  company,  and  four  coun- 
fellors;  and  it'wis  i^be  duty  of  the  captain  of  the 
people  to  procure  th?"ele(3:ion  of  thefe  officers,  as 

is 
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Is  afferted  in  the  ftatute  of  12675  rubric  19  x 
*^  Teneatur  capiraneus  del  popolo,  primo  menfe 
fui  regiminis,  eligi  facere  duos  capitaneos,  unum 
gonfalonerium^  et  quatuor  condlarios  pro  quali* 
bet  compagnia  civit.  Pift.  pro  fadis  ipfius  com* 
pagnise/"  And  in  the  additional  laws  of  1286^ 
eight  priors  were  added  to  thefc  companies,  two 
for  each  quarter ;  and  other  orders  were  made  foj 
the  good  regulation  of  this  militia. 

The  twelve  an^ani  were  created  with  the  fame 
authority  and  full  power  which  the  confuls  bad 
held  ;  but  the  precife  year  when  the  former  were 
appointed  and  the  latter  laid  afide  cannot  be  af- 
certained.    The  lad  memorial  on  record  of  the 

1248.  confuls  is  in  1248 ;  the  firft  of  the  anziani  in  1265; 

1263.  fo  that  the  change  muft  have  been  made  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  fifteen  years.  The  number  of 
members  of  which  the  new  magiftrature  was  com. 

1267.  pofed,  appears  by  a  law  of  1267  :  •*  Ordinamua 
quod  12  anthiani  populi  civit.  Pift.  fint  et  efle  de- 
beaut  in  civitate  Piftoria.'*  Thefe  twelve  magif- 
trates  were  renewed  every  two  months ;  and  after- 

1277.  wards,  as  appears  by  a  law  of  1277,  it  was  cfta- 
blifhed,  that  the  anzianate  (hould  not  continue 
longer  than  one  month  ;  and  thi^  magiftrature  of 
the  anziani  was  eleded  by  a  council  of  the  people 
of  tNvo  hundred,  by  the  reftors  of  the  arts,  and  by 
their  counfellors,  and  by  the  captains,  gonfalo- 
niers,  and  counfellors  of  the  companies  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  anziani  pro  tempore.  The 
head  of  the  anziani  was,  in  the  primitive  timesj 
called  prior,  and  not  gonfalonier.  The  prior 
being  the  firft  dignity  among  the  anziani,  each 
member  enjoyed  it  in  rotation  for  an  equal  number 
of  days,  as  the  prefident's  chair  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral is  filled  by  all  the  members  in  turn  for  one 
week^  at  the  Hague.   Thi^  prior  hath,  great  author 
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rky,  as  appears  by  a  law  of  1267,  written  in  the 
37th  rubric:  *^  Anthiam  teneantur  facere,  et  fa- 
ciant  inter  Cc,  ununr  priorem  de  ipiis  anchianis  ad* 
jedum  ipfis,  (icut  eis  videbitur  de  tempore^  cut 
cst^ri  anthiani  pareant,  et  parere  debeant^  et  obe-> 
dire ;  et  qui  contraFecerit  puniatur  a  priore  anthi* 
anorum/'  Although  the  name  of  gonfalonier  ap- 
pears in  the  records  of  fome  of  thefe  years,  yet' 
certainly  he  was  not  the  head  of  the  anziani,  but 
of  the  arts :  thus,  in  the  law  of  1283,  "  Item  ca-  1283. 
pitaneus  debeat  fpendere  et  aflignare  gonfalonem 
gonfaloneriis  eledis,  vel  eligendis,  ab  unaquaque 
arte  et  populo  •  •  •  •  ita  quod  unaqusque  ars  fuos 
gon£donerios  et  ofEciales  habeat.'*  From  this  k 
dearly  appears,  that  thefe  gonfaloniers  were  the 
heads  of  the  arts,  and  not  of  the  fupreme  magif* 
tmture  of  the  anziani ;  which  gonfaloniers  were 
ele&ed  by  the  council  of  the  people  of  two  hun- 
dred, by  the  redors  of  the  arts,  and  by  their  coun- 
(ellors,  and  by  the  captains,  gonfaloniers,  and 
c^unfellors  of  the  companies  of  the  people,  and  by 
the  anziani  for  the  time  being.  Thefe  anziani^ 
fitting  together  with  the  captain  of  the  people, 
and  the  general  council  of  the  people,  promul- 
^ing  laws  and  ftatutes,  gave  execution  to  all  the 
laws^  civil  and  criminal,  performed  and  con- 
d lifted  all  the  mod  important  affairs  relating  to 
the  governnlent,  and  reftrained  the  nobles  atid 
plebeians  with  the  fear  of  punilhment,  within  the 
limits  of  refpeft  and  obedience  :  ^  that  is  to  fay, 
all  authority,  legiflative,  executive,  and  judicial, 
was  coUcded  together  in  one  fingle  aflembly. 
3ut  how  they  reftrained  the  nobles  and  ple- 
beians to  ^obedience  we  (hall  foon  fee. 
Inthe  year  1329,  thefe  anziani  are  called  in  1329* 

^  » 

♦  FioraTanti,  p,  au  .  : 
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thfc  records  Imperial  Counrellors  (Configlicri  Im* 
pcriali),  a  remarkable  title,  obtained  probabl/ 
from  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  when,  after 

*  the  death  of  Caftruccio,  he  placed  one  of  his  im- 
perial vicars  over  the  cuftody  of  the  city  of  Pif- 
toia* 

The  dignity  of  gonfalonier  of  juftice  was  pro* 
bably  inftitutcd  in- the  year  1295,  becaufe  in  the 

I296*  ttcxt  year,  1296,  in  the  a6^s  of  council  it  is  re- 
corded, "  De  confilio  et  confenfu  et  auftoritate 
dominorum  anthianorum  et  vexilliferi  juditias  po* 
puli,  et  auftoritate  ducentorum  confiliarorum.'* 

ig^o.       The  new  laws  of  1330  name  a  gonfalonier  of 
juftice,  and  eight  anziani.     It  is  refolved,  that  thp 
anziani  of  the  commons,  and  people  of  the  city  of 
Piftoia,  are  add  ought  to  be  eight  only,  viz%  tw9 
for  each  gate  or  quarter,  and  one  gonfalonier,  of . 
juftice  for  the  whole  city  . . .  The  mid  lords,  the 
anziani,  and  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice,  and  their 
notaries,  are  and  ought  to  be  of  the  beft  popular 
men  and  artificers  of  the  city,  and  not  of  any 
houfe  oiF  the  grandees.*     And  the  authority  of. 
the  gonfalonier  of  juftice  was  placed  upon  aa 
equality  with  that  of  the  anziani.     The  law  or- 
dained, that  whenever,  in  the  ftatutcs  of  the  com- 
mons and  people,  mention  is  made  of  the  anziani^ 
the  fame  (hall  be  underftood  of  the  gonfelonier  of  ^ 
juftice,  although  he  be  not  written;  and  in  all^ 
things  and  every  where,  he  (hall  have  the  fame 
authority,  and  full  power  (balia)  as  has  one  of  the 
anziani,  befides  his  proper  office.     And  to  fliow 
that  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice  was  not,  in  the  be- 
ginning, fuperior  to  the  anziani,  it  appeal's  thac> 

1 

♦  Di6U  domini  antjiiani,  et  vexilliferi  juftitiae,  et  eoruni* ' 
nottrii,  lint  et  efle  debeant  de  melioribus  popularibus  et  ar« 
tlficibus  didae  civitatis,  et  ooa  dt:  aliqua  doma  naagnata. 
fWravaDti,  p.sx. 
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after  the  introduAion  of  that  office,  they  comi- 
nued  to  appoint,  in  the  ufual  manner,  a  prior  of 
tise  anziani,  with  the  fame  authority  and  pre-emi- 
nence before  defcribed.  The  law  of  1330  fays,  1330. 
^^  And  the  aneiani  and  gonfalonier  of  jufUce,  after 
they  (hall  be  congregated  in  their  palace,  and  (hall 
have  taken  their  ufual  oaths,  ought  to  conftitute 
one  prior  from  among  themfelves,  for  fiich  time 
as  they  pleafe,  to  whom  all  the  others  ought  to 
obey,  under  the  penalty,  &c.  So  that  each  of  the 
anziani  and  gonfaloniers  of  juftice  jChail  be  prior, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  time  they  (hall  be 
in  office." 

The  gonfal<>nier,  by  the  duty  of  his  office,  was 
bound  to  fend  out,  with  the  confent  and  partici- 
pation of  the  anziani,  the  ftandard  of  juftice,  to 
aflemble  together  the  armed  militia,  and  go  ouc 
to  do  execution  againft  any  of  the  grandees  (mag* 
nati) ;  which  gonfalonier  of  juftice,  fays  the  law, 
(hall  be  bound  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and 
under  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  upon 
the  commifSon  of  any  homicide,  to  draw  forth  the 
ftandard  of  juftlce,  and,  together  with  the  captain 
of  the  people,  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  the  grandee 
committing  fuch  homicide,  or  caufing  it  tp  be 
committed,  and  to  caufe  his  goods  to  be  deftroy** 
ed^  and  not  to  (ufier  the  faid  ftandard  to  repofe^ . 
until  all  the  property  of  fuch  delinquent  (hall  be 
totally  deftroyed  and  laid  wafte,  both  in  the  city 
and  the  country ;  ^od  to  caufe  the  bell  of  the. 
people  to  be  rung,  if  to  the  lords,  the  anziani  and . 
the  gonfalonier  of  juftice,  it  (hall  feem  expedient^  3 
or  the  major  part  of  them;  and  all  the  (hops^^ 
ftores,  and  warehoufes,  (hall  be  (hut  immediately^ 
upon  the  commi(Son  of  fuch  homicide,  and  (hall 
not  be  opened  till  execution  (hall  be  done  as' 
af^refisd.    But  in  all  other  offences  perpetratc4  • 

againft 
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Bgainil  the  perfon  of  any  popular  man  by  anf 
grandee,  it  (hall  be  in  the  difcretion  of  the  faid 
lordSj  the  anziani  and  the  gonfalonier  of  jultice,  or 
the  major  pare  of  them,  to  draw  out  the  faid  lland-» 
ard  or  not.  Such  a  rigorous  kind  of  juftice,  as  it 
regarded  the  grandees,  who  gave  thcmfelves  a  li- 
cence to  commit  exceffive  diforders  againft  the 
popular  men,  was  thought  to  be  the  bed  adapted  to 
their  infolence.  And  to  undeceive  thofe  who  may 
imagine  that  in  Pifloia,  at  that  ttme^  the  title  of 
grandees  was  a  refpeftable  title,  and  diftindivc  of 
the  true  nobility  of  the  place,  it  is  neceffary  to 
have  rgcourfe  to  the  ufual  municipal  laws,  which 
fay,  that  the  magnati  (grandees)  were  all  thofe,  of 
whatever  condition,  who,  abandoned  to  an  ill  iife^ 
offended  the  popular  men,  and  held  the  city  and 
country  in  inquietude ;  and  for  this  reafon  were 
called  Magnates,  became  feparated  from  all  public 
affairs,  and  excluded  entirely  from  all  magiftracies 
and  offices,  and  fubjefted  to  penalties  ftill  more 
1330.  rigorous.  By  the  laws  of  the  years  1330  and 
1344*  1344,  to  be  declared  a  grandee  was  rather  an  in- 
famy than  an  honour.  The  words  of  the  law  are 
theffr;  viz.  "  But  if  it  (hall  happen  that  men  of 
any  race,  or  noble  houfe,  or  any  one  of  {hem  from 
fuch  a  noble  houfe  or  (lock,  born  of  thnnale  line^ 
or  any  others,  live  wickedly  and  flagitiouily  againft 
the  people,  hurt  the  popular  men,  and  territy  and 
difturb  the  peaceful  fbte  of  the  people,  or  (hall 
endeavour  to  do  fo  by  himfelf  or  by  others,  and  this 
fliall  be  made  known  by  public  hme  to  the  captain 
of  the  people,  and  the  anziani  and  gonfalonier  of 
judice  for  the  time  being,  thefe  magidrates,  at 
the  petition  of  any  of  the  people  of  Piftoia,  (hall 
be  obliged  to  propofe  to  the  council  of  the  people, 
that  fuch  a  noble  houfe  or  progeny,  fuch  a  man 
91'  number  of  men,  thus  defamed,  be  written  and 
2  placed 


))laced  in  the  number  of  grandees^  and  as  fuch  be 
accounted/'*  And  as  the  Piftoians  were  driven 
to  great  perplexities  to  naaintain,  in  peace  and 
iquiet,  their  popular  government,  and  in  order  to 
puni(h  feverely  all  thofe  who  (hould  take  the  li* 
cence  to  difturb  the  pacific  (bte  of  their  city,  they 
proclaimed  this  penalty  on  all  delinquents,  by  a 
law  of  the  year  14^8,  rubric  9.  *'  But  if  it  (hall  14181 
happen  that  any  one  of  any  noble  houfe  or  race, 
tor  any  one  of  any  other  condition,  (hall  live  wick- 
edly and  profli^tely,  or  (hall  commit,  or  attempt 
to  commit^  any Tuch  crime  or  mifdemeanor  againft 
the  people,  and  the  pacific  date  of  the  people  of 
the  cky  of  Piftoia,  they  (hall  be  record^  in  the 
jiumber  of  grandees,  and  accountisd  as  futh/'  Tq 
fuch  eztremfcs  of  caprice  and  violence,  deftruftive 
of  all  liblsrty  and  fafety,  are  fuch  goviernmeiits  na- 
turally and  neceflarily  reduced.-f* 

The  city  of  Piftoia  had  alfo  in  it$  reeimen  a 
fyndiei  This  was  an  officer  who  was  called  an 
Elder,  br  Syndic  General,  who  miift  be  forty 
Vears  of  age^  and  live  forty  miles  from  the  city; 
Hfs  d\ity  was  to  look  over  the  accounts  of  the 
pddefta,  the  captain  of  the  people,  the  an^iani^ 
fuid  all  the  ihagiftr^tes  and  officers  of  the  city  and 
its  diftrid,  when  they  refigned  or  were  difmiiTed 

^  Scribaiihir  et  ponaiitur  in  nuiiiero  magnattim  et  poten* 
kuin,  et  pro  roogiuuibus  et  potedtibus  habeantur*    Fiora*  ' 
vantif  p*  Mt^ 

t  Toe  deyioea  on  the  Ibuidards,  (eals,  and  colas  of  the  re- 
public^ as  well  as  all  other  antiquities,  are  not  within  the 
oefign  of  this  eflay ;  biit  there  was  on  one  of  their  ftandards 
an  idea  that  oon^med  tb^  tiiieft  emblem  of  their  govern« 
tiaeiit— «  kmb  pmfued  by  a  wolf,  with  the  cnotto^  PacCi*  ri« 
chezza^  fupcrfa^';  guerra,  poverta,  uiifilta:  Peace,  riches,  and 
pride ;  war,  poverty^  and  humility.  If  the  wolf  is  conftrued 
to  fignify  the  majority,  and  the  lamb  the  minority,  as  there 
Was  neither  a  (Uepherd  nor  ih^herd's  dog  to  interpofe  betweeti 
tfaen^  the  refefloUiaoe  k  penM« . 
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from  their  charges.  There  were,  moreover,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  1402,  judges  of  appeals  in 
all  cauk^,  civil,  criminal,  and  mixed  ;  and  to  them 
belonged  the  cognizance  of  all  difputes  and  regu- 
lations concerning  provifions  :  they  alfo  fuperin- 
tended  the  fumptuary  laws,  againd  all  luxurious 
cxceiTes  in  the  drefs  and  ornaments  of  the  ladies; 
and  they  entertained  a  number  of  notaries,  and  a 
numerous  family  and  court,  for  the  execution  of 
all  fervices  appertaining  to  their  offices. 

The  city  ot  Piftoia  being  in  this  ftate  of  go- 
'355*  vernment,  in  1355  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Fourth  arrived  at  Pifa,  and  the  citizens  appeared 
before  his  Imperial  majefty,  and  gave  him  ihede- 
mondrations  of  vaiTalage  and  obedience  due  to 
the  fovereignty  which  he  held  over  their  city. 
The  emperor  confirmed  to  them  all  the  privi- 
leges  granted  by  his  auguft  predeceffors ;  and  de- 
firous  of  fixing  the  reputation  and  reverence  for 
the  dignity  of  the  gontaloniers  of  juflice,  he  en- 
larged their  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  the  an- 
ziani ;  and  wifliing  to  make  the  Piftoians  enjoy, 
quietly,  fome  fpecies  of  liberty,  he  gave  them,  by 
A  diploma  of  the  26th  of  May,  the  facuUy  of  liv- 
ing and  governing  themfelves,  according  to  their 
laws  and  laudable  cofloms,  in  a  free,  popular  flate, 
under  the  regency  of  the  anziani  and  the  gonfalo- 
niers of  juftice,  declaring  both  the  anziani  and  the 
gonfaloniers,  for  the  affairs  of  Pifloia  and  its  do- 
minion, his  vicars,  and  vicars  of  the  empire,  for  the 
whole  term  of  his  own  life.  **  The  anziani,"  fays 
the  diploma,  "  and  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice  of 
the  people,  and  commons  of  Pifloia,  who  now  ar^ ^ 
and  for  the  time  to  come  fhall  be,  in  office,  and 
no  others,  we  conllitute  our  general  and  irrevo- 
cable vicars,  for  the  whole  term  of  our  life,  with 
the  full  adminiftration  in  the  j:ity>  country,  and 
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diilriA  of  Piftoia,  and  in  all  its  lands,  caftles,  and 
places/'  Piftoia  maintained  itfelf  in  this  ftatc  of 
a  republic  as  long  as  Charles  the  Fourth  lived  ; 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  diftance  and  negli* 
gence  of  his  fucceffors,  they  pcrfevercd  in  the 
fame  government  until  the  year  1401,  when  the  1401. 
emperor  Robert,  by  his  charter,  declared  the  gon* 
falonier  and  priors  of  the  arts  of  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence  his  vicars,  and  vicars  of  the  empire,  and 
gave  them  the  government  of  Arezzo,  Volterra, 
Piftoia,  and  the  other  places  of  Tufcany.  But  in 
the  interval  between  thefe  periods,  the  Piftoians 
were  never  quiet ;  for,  governing  themfelvcs  id 
what  they  called  a  free  popular  ftate,  they  were 
for  reducing  all  to  a  level,  and  thought^  or  pre-, 
tended,  to  make  all  the  citizens  enjoy  equally  the 
public  honours  and  offices  of  their  city.  In  this 
ftate  of  things,  the  rebellion  of  Sambuca  was  fo» 
mentcd  by  fome  of  the  citizens  of  Piftoia,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Riccardo  Cancellieri,  who  bad  Cancel- 
made  himfeif  mafter  of  feveral  caftles  in  the  moun-  licri. 
tains ;  from  whence  he  made  inroads  on  the  whole 
territory  of  Piftoia,  and  kept  the  inhabitants  in 
continual  alarms,  with  the  deiign  of  delivering  his 
country  into  the  hands  of  John  Galeazzo  Vifconti, 
duke  of  Milan.  Upon  this  occadon  the  imperial 
vicarj  in  Florence  fent,  for  the  protedion  ot  Pif- 
toia, two  thoufand  infantry,  fome  cavalry,  and 
three  commiffaries,  who,  calling  together  the  ge- 
neral council,  impofed  upon  the  counfellors  the 
neceffity  of  doing  whatever  was  required  of  them| 
that  they  might  not  incur  fttll  greater  miferies.  la 
the  firft  place,  they  required  that  every  refolution 
and  ftdtuteof  liberty,  and  every  condition,  article, 
and  confederation^  which  the  city  had,  (hould  be 
annullied  ;  and  then,  by  another  refolution,  that 
cbey  (hould  fubje£t  tbemfelves  to  the -people  of 
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Florence,  with  liberal  amhority  to  govern  Piftoia 
at  their  difcretion.     This  propofition  of  the  Flo- 
rentines was  ill  relifhed  by  the  Piftoians ;    and 
while  the  coimcil  was  debating  on  it,  the  foldiery 
took  poffeflion  of  the  piazza  and  palace  of  the  an-' 
ziani ;  and  having  undcrftood  that  no  refolution 
had  pafledy  they  began,  with  drawn  fwords  in 
their  hands,  to  cry,  "  Florence  for  ever  !"  (Viva 
Firenze!)  and  to  threaten  the  counfellors,  who, 
thus  intimidated,  by  an  ample  refolution  fuddenljr 
furrendered  the  liberty  of  their  city  to  the  Floren- 
tines, from  that  day,  the  i  oth  of  September  1 40 1 , 
1402.  to  the  calends  of  January  1402,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  apply  a  fummary  remedy  to  the  evils 
with  which  they  were  agitated  and  oppreffed, 
as  fay  the  books  of  reformations  in  Florence  y 
.    ^d  then  were  painted  the  lions,  the  enfigns  of 
Florence,  upon  the  palace  of  the  fyndic    of  the 
city  of  Piftoia.     It  was  oot^ong  before  thefe  im- 
perial vicars,  availing  themfelvcs  of  the  authority 
given  them  by  the  emperor,  and  of  that  given 
them  by  the  Piftoians  themfelves,  fent  to  Piftoia 
four  commiffaries  to  reform  the  public  offices ; 
who,  defirous,  as  they  faid,  of  difcovering  the  in- 
clinations of  their  principals  to  raife  the  dignity  of 
Xhc  city  of  Piftoia,  propofed  that  the  forms  and 
ordei-s  of  the  city  of  Florence  fliould,  as  much  as 
poftible,  be  imitated ;  and  that  the  twelve  buon« 
homini  (hould  be  called  the  Twelve  of  the  Col- 
lege ;  and  that  the  fupreme  magiftracy  of  the  an- 
siiani  (hould  be  no  longer  denominated  the  Anziani 
of  the  People,  but  the  Priors  of  the  People  ;  and, 
rot  making  any  innovation  in  the  gonfalonier  of 
juftice,   that  he  (hould   retain   the  fame  name. 
The  prior  of  the  anziani  was  to  be  called  Provoft 
or  Prefident  of  the  Priori,  according  to  the  word* 
of  the  reform,  "  And  the  priors  (hail  have  among 
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itonfelves  one  prefident  continually,  who  (hall 
continue  three  days  in  this  manner.  After  the 
oaths  of  office  (hall  be  taken,  they  (hall  caufe  nmtf 
votes,  with  their  names,  to  be  put  into  a  purfe  by 
a  notary,  one  of  which  (hall  be  drawn  out  for  a 
pre(ident,  and  fo  fucccflively  during  the  term  of 
their  office." 

The  Florentines  having  thus  limited  and  rc*- 
ftrained  the  privileges  of  the  Piftoians,  or  made  the 
eledtion  of  the  anziani,  and  given  them  the  name  of 
priors,  they  made  eight  puifes,  in  the  proportion: 
of  two  to  each  gate,  and  regulated  themfelves  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  plan  in  1376  ;  in  which  year,  to 
take  away  the  fcandalous  names  of  the  two  fac* 
tions  of  Bianchi  and  Neri,  Whites  and  Blacks^ 
were  inftituted  two  companies,  one  called  tbf 
Company  of  St.  John,  and  the  other  of  St.  Paul^ 
and  one  prior  was  drawn  for  the  gate  of  one  coQ3i>* 
pany,  and  another  for  the  other ;  and  the  gonfa^ 
lomer  of  juftice  was  drawn,  at  one  time  from  thf 
company  of  St.  John,  and  at  another  from  tbac 
of  St.  Paul.  This  manner  of  drawing  the  magi(^ 
tracy  of  the  priori  was  changed  in  141 7,  when  the 
priori  began  to  be  drawn  from  two  puifes,  the  firft 
and  the  ^cond. 

In  1417  the  Piftoians,  confidering  that  in  fo  141 7. 
great  a  change  of  affairs  they  ought  to  make  fome 
aidvancement  of  the  dignity  of  the  gonfalonier  of 
juftice,  ordained  that  the  (irft  place  in  rank  (hould 
no  longer  be  held  by  the  prefident  and  redtor  of 
the  city,  but  by  the  gonfalonier.  Thus  fays  the 
law,'*^  That  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice  (hall  alway$ 
bold  the  more  dignified  place,  and  after  him  the 
prefident ;  and  in  like  manner,  in  going  out,  with 
the  re^or  and  other  officers  of  the  city  of  Piftoia.'* 
This  law  was  ratified**  by  the  law  of  1437;  ^^^  ^437* 
from  tlus  it  followed^  that  in  14^3  they  began  to  1463. 
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make  for  the  prefidenr,  who  was  to  continue  and 
refiric  in  that  office,  a  purfc  by  itfelf,  as  it  wasde* 

147 1,  lerminecl  by  the  other  officers,  in  1471,  that  from 
that  purfe  (hould  be  drawn  two,  and  the  oldell 
man  of  theai  (hould  be  the  firft  to  occupy  the 
prefident's  place,  unlefs  the  younger  were  a  doftor 
of  laws :  and  this  was  called  the  purfe  of  the  prefi- 
denr, the  firft  of  whom  had  the  faculty  of  fpeak- 
ing  and  anfwering  firft  in  all  congreffes ;  which 
faculty  however  ceafed,  in  the  firft  prefident,  in 

1492.  the  year  1491,  when  it  was  determined,  that  the 
right  of  fitting  and  fpeaking  firft  (hould,  in  all  oc- 
currences, be  enjoyed  by  the  gonfalonier  of  jufttce: 
and  thus  this  office  of  gonfalonier  of  juftice,  rifing 
continually  in  dignity,  began  by  little  and  little  to 
be  defired  by  the  nobles,  and,  by  common  confent 
and  'a  public  decree-,  to  be  confined  to  the  nobles 
alone.  The  fupreme  magiftracy  of  the  priori  be- 
coming a  little  civilized,  it  grew  into  a  cuftom, 
that  the  purfe  of  the  prefident  was  confidered  as 
the  firft  after  that  of  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice, 
and  that  which  was  the  firft  of  the  priors  became 
the  fecond ;  but,  becaufe  from  this  were  drawn 
four  fubjedts,  it  was  called  the  Purfe  of  Four ;  and 
the  other,  Which  was  called  the  Second  of  the 
Priori,  became  the  third,  and  was  called,  from  this 
time,  the  Common  Purfe,  in'  which  all  citizens 
qualified  for  offices  ought  to  remain,  at  leaft  for  the 
period  of  one  reform,  although  by  his  condition 
of  birth,  merit,  and  age**  he  was  qualified  for  a 
purfe  of  higher  rank.  When  afterwards  it  was 
dlabli(hed,  that  the  defcendants  of  men  of  rank 
and  diftinftion,  by  the  male  line,  (hould  no  longer 
begin  to  enjoy  the  priori  by  that  purfe,  but  by 
that  of  four,  the  fame  was  called  no  longer  the 
Common  Purfe,  but  the  Third  ;  whence,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  new  order  of  magiflrature^  we  read,  in 
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I475» ^one  gonfalonier  of  juftice,  two  prcndenta^ 
feur  of  the  firft,  and  two  ot  the  fecond  purfe,  and 
one  notary,  with  the  preference  to  the  gonfalonier 
of  fitting  firft,  given  him  by  the  law  of  i474> 
which  fays,  '^  The  gonfalonier  (hall  obuin  the  nrft 
and  mod  dignified  place." 

By  the  few  memorials  that  remain  in  the  ar^ 
chives  of  Piftoia  it  appears,  that  there  have  been 
many  and  various  councils  of  citizens,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  public  afiairs  of  the  city,  in  which 
councils  refided  the  fupreme  authority  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  before  the  conftrudion  of  the  public 
palace^  all  thefe  councils  were  aiTembled  in  a 
churchy  at  the  eledion  of  the  head  of  the  fupreme 
magiftracy  of  the  anziani.  The  council  of  the 
people,  from  the  year  in  which  the  anziani  were 
inftituted,  had,  until  1477,  the  preference  to  make 
the  reforms  of  the  magiilrates  and  public  officers 
of  the  city  ;  in  which  yej^r  it  was  ordained,  that 
fuch  reforms  (hould  be  made  by  thofc  who  h^d 
been  drawn  gonfaloniers  of  jgftice,  and  workmen 
of  St.  Jan^es.  Thefe  reformers  begafx  to  be  called 
men  of  rank  (graduati)  for  being  arrived  at  th^ 
firft  degrees  and  honours  of  the  city,  which  ^it  thac 
time  were  the  ofikes  of  gon&lonier  of  juilice«  and 
that  of  a  labourer  of  St.  Jam€3 ;  andy  for  the  fir^ 
time^  they  are  found  thus  named  in  the  reform  qX 
1483:  and  afterwards  it  was  eftablilhed  by  law,  1483, 
that  two  of  a  family  (hould  intervene,  to  make  the 
reform  pfi  public  ofEces,  and  that  the  number  of 
thirty-three  ihould  be  fufficient  to  make  the  re- 
form with. validity.  And  this  order  of  the^  grar 
duati,  ot  men  of  di(lto£kion,  is  that  by  which,  at 
this  day,  is .  moft  clearly  diftinguiOied  the  no- 
bility of  the  city  of  Piftoia.-^ln  the  year  1521,  1521. 
the  number  of  the  graduati  detained  to  make  the 
reform  of  the  public  officers  failingi  there  w  ere 
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eleded  Certain  citizens,  of  the  other  noble  and 
popular  families,  and  the  name  of  Aituoti ;  and  it 
was  eftabliflhed  as  the  duty  of  thefe  to  intervene 
1580.  in  leaking  the  reform;  and  this  lailedtill  1580. 
In  the  tJTies  of  the  confuls  we  read,  that  there 
was  a  council  of  an  hundred  citizens,  who  were 
chofen  by  four  men  of  good  fame,  twenty-five  for 
each  of  the  four  gates  of  the  city ;  without  this 
council,  neither  the  confuls  nor  the  podefta  could 
determine  any  thing;  and  when  there  arofe  a 
qiieflion  of  peace,  war,  or  taxes,  befidcs  the  coun- 
cil of  an  hundred,  all  the  reftors  of  the  chapels 
and  arts  intervened ;  and  as  upon  thefe  occafions 
th?  confuls,  podefta,  counfellors  of  the  hundred, 
and  redors  of  chapels  and  arts,  ail  met  in  one  af< 
fembly,  and  determined  all  things  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  which,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  made 
ii  a  government  in  one  center  (an  ariftocracy  in 
reality,  though  a  popular  ftate  in  name)  and  con- 
fequenrly  fome  two  or  three  families  muft  always 
be  at  the  head  of  it,  and  conftantly  contending  for 
the  fuperiority,  kept  the  people  in  perpetual  con- 
tehtion. 

There  was  another  council,  as  appears  by  the 
records,  formed  of  fourteen  citizens,  and  of  all  the 
doAors  and  advocates,  which  was  deftined  to 
counfel  the  podefta ;  as  he  himfelf,  after  having 
ibade  his  eleaion  of  them,  was  obliged  to  go- 
vern by  their  advice;  fuch  was  his  oath;  *'  And 
1  will  fubrtiit  to  my  counfellors,  through  the  whole 
time  of  my  dominion,  in  things  which  Ihali  ap* 
pear  to  me  to  regard  the  common  honour  and  uti- 
lity of  our  city  of  Piftoia/'  As  neither  the  po- 
deft:a  nor  this  council  had  any  negative  on  the 
legillative  council  of  an  hundred,  but,  fince  the 
podefta  had  the  choice  of  its  members,  was  no 
doubt  compofed  of  his  friends  in  the  council  of 
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in  haiidred,  it  is  piaiti  that  the-fame  perfon  and 
fkmiltes  mufl  have  the  cfaief^  influence  and  direc« 
tion  of  afiairs  in  both ;  fo  that  this  executive 
council  bad  the  fame  center  wttb  the  kgiflattve 
council.     ' 

It  is  further  found,  that  in  the  firft  times  of  the 
government  of  the  twelve  anziani,  viz.  in  1267, 
there  were  two  councils,  one  of  forty  counfellon 
cf  the  captain  of  the  people  and  of  the  anziaoi, 
who  ought  to  be  of  an  age  above  forty  years,  and 
their  office  continued  fix  months ;  and  they  re* 
folved  upon  all  propofitions  which  by  the  captaia 
of  the  people  and  the  anziani  were  propofed  to 
them,  provided  they  were  not  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  the  reform  of  the  commons  and  people.  The 
other  council  was  called  the  Cotuicil  of  Two  Hun« 
dred  Counfellors  c^  the  People;  and  in  the  af* 
fembKes  of  this  council  intervened  all  the  afore-^ 
faid  forty,  and,  moreover,  all  the  captains,  gonfa- 
loniers, and  counfellors  of  the  companies  of  the 
people,  and  all  the  reAors  and  cotinfellors  of  the 
arts,  and  all  tfaofe  who  had  been  anziani.  The 
fabric  of  this  government,  and  its  fpirit,  was  the 
fame  with  the  former,  only  the  name  of  captain  of 
the  people  was  fubftituted  for  that  of  podefta,  and  ' 
a  council  of  forty  was  fubftituted  to  that  of  four* 
teen,  and  a  council  of  two  hundred  to  that  of  one. 
The  alteration  therefore  was  not  at  all  for  the 
better. 

After  1330  there  was  one  council,  called  the  1330. 
General  Council ;  this  was  Ibrmed  of  an  hundred 
citizens,  viz.  fifty  popular  men,  and  fifty  grandee^ 
(magnati).  In  this  council  intervened  all  the 
members  of  the  council  of  the  people,  alltlie  che- 
valiers, all  the  dodors  of  laws,  and  all  the  pbyfi- 
cians  of  Piftoia,  matriciilated  in  the  college  of 
phyficians.    But  this  council  had  of  itfelf  no  aii- 
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tbority^  and  coiild  do  nothing  without  the  council 
of  the  people.  In  like  manner^  after  the  fame 
year  1330,  the  principal  council  of  Piitoia  was 
that  ot  the  people,  in  which  intervened  all  the  an- 
ziani)  gonfaloniers  of  juftice,  and  their  notaries^ 
and  two  hundred  popular  citizens ;  and  none  of 
ihc  grandees  could  be  of  this  council.  They  were 
eleded  fifty  for  each  gate.  The  authority  of  this 
council  was  fupreme  and  fovereign,  to  make  and 
repeal  laws,  tmpofe  and  take  ofi^  taxes,  &c.  In 
more  ancient  times,  as  appears  by  the  rubric  62^ 
of  the  law  of  1267,  the  council  of  the  people  had 
confifted  of  fix  hundred  citizens ;  but  becaufe 
fuch  a  multitude  generated  confufion,  it  was  re- 
duced to^wo  hundred  in  1270. 

But  the  government  of  longed  duration  in  Pif- 
toia  was  that  of  the  eight  priors  of  the  people,  and 
one  gonfalonier  of  juttice;  and  this  body  was  call- 
ed the  Supreme  Magiftracy  of  the  City,  and  was 
renewed  every  two  months,  from  the  four  purfes^ 
in  the  palace  of  its  refidence.  When  they  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  thefe  magiflrates,  with  folema 
pomp  was  raifed  up,  from  the  treafury  of  St. 
James,  the  box,  within  which  were  locked  up, 
with  four  keys,  all  the  votes  of  the  magiflrates  of 
the  city,  and  was  carried  in  proceflion,  accompa* 
Tticd  by  the  magiflrates  of  all  the  colleges,  with  the 
trumpets  founding,  into  the  public  palace;  where, 
from  the  firft  purfe,  was  drawn  the  gon&lonier  of 
juftice,  who  was  the  head  of  this  magiflracy,  and 
not  only,  enjoyed  the  fupreme  dignity,  and  the 
pre-eminence  in  place,  robes,  habitation,  and  in  all 
other  refpefts,  but  anfwered  in  the-  name  of  the 
public  :  and  alchough  in  public  affairs  he  could  not 
rule  alone,  there  was  always  allowed  hin\  a  right  of 
freely  entering  when  he  would  into  the  gr^at^r  coun- 
cil, aod  into  all  other  councils  and  colleges  where 
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aDy  matters  of  importance  were  under  deliberation^ 
and  there  give  his  opinion,  his  reafons,  and  his 
vote.  This  gonfabnier  was  a  man  of  gravity  from 
his  age ;  and  that  he  might  be  refpedable  in  att 
points,  it  was  required  that  he  (houkl  be  of  an  an« 
cient  family  :  .^  and  he  who  enjoyed  this  fupreme 
pod.  enjoyed  a  jewel,  held  in  veneration  by  the 
people,  and  in  great  efteem  by  the  nobility.  There 
were  then  drawn  from  the  other  purfe  two  fub«. 
jedts,  who  were  called  prefidents ;  and  thefe  were 
^Mnet'mies  of  *  a  middle  age,  and  fometimes  old 
men,  and  for  the  moft  part,  after  giving  proofs  of 
their  wiiciom in  this  ftation,  they  afcended,  either  by* 
means  of  their  birth  or  their  merit,  to  the  rank  ciE 
the  gonfalonierate.    From  the  other  purfe,  called 
the  purfe  of  four,  were  fucceffively  drawn  four  fub- 
jeds  of  the  prime  nobility,  or  at  lead  of  middling 
condition,  who,  for  the  mod  part,  were  in  younger 
age;  and  from  this  purfe^:  fome  by  their  birth, 
and  fome  by  their  merit  and  their  age^  paiTed  up 
to  the  more  dignified  purfe  of  the  preiidents, 
and  (bmetimes  to  the  rank  of  graduati,  or  men 
of  diftinAion.      In  the  lad  place  were  drawa 
two  perfons  firom  the  third  purfe,  in  which  were 
contained  all  the  citizens  who  had  not  made  any. 
^vancement  in  the  other  purfes,  or  had  been  of 
fiunilies  worthy  only  of  the  purfe  of  four,  and 
among  thefe  were  found  thofe  who  exercifed  civil 
and  liberal  arts ;  and  thefe  did  not  diminifli  the 
dignity  of  the  magidracy>  but  rather  gave  occa- 
fion^to  maintain  the  union  between  the  plebeians 
and  the  nobility ;  for  with  this  coniblation,   the 
former  remained  long  quiet  without  any  infurrec^ 
tioo.     This  magtdracy  had  in  the  fervice  of  its 
mioifb'y  a  .chancellor,  who  was  a  notary  public,  and 
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bfe  difpatched  rmd  attended  to  with  the  greater  vi-. 
gilance,  for  the  good  government  of  the  city ;  and 
they  drew  from  the  commons  a  fufficient  appoint- 
ment, both  for  the  maintenance  of  their  cables^ 
and  of  fix  and  twenty  perfons  deftined  to  their 
fervice,  and  for  the  honourable  management  of 
the  furniture  of  their  palace,  the  linen  for  their 
perfons  and  houfeholds,  and  of  their  plate,  and 
all  other  things  neceffary  for  their  ufe  in  the  time 
of  the  government.  This  magiftracy  alfo  enter- 
tained a  chaplain,  wirha  handfomefalary.  We  may 
pafs  over  the  tedious  defcription  of  feafts  and  pub- 
Kc  proceffions,  and  return  to  the  former  difcourfe, 
and  fay,  that  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice  was  the 
head,  not  only  of  the  fupreme  magiftracy,  but  alfo 
of  all  other  fubaltern  magiftracies  which  were  in 
the  commonwealth,  and  without  him  there  could 
toot  be  convened  any  council  of  the  citizens  to 
engage  in  any  public  deliberation.  This  magif- 
trate,  while  the  public  refidence  continued,  was 
attended,  whenever  he  went  out  of  the  palace,  by 
a  retinue  confifting  of  one  perfon,  who,  with  the 
title  of  fifcal,  refided  in  Piftoia,  by  one  affeflbr 
verfed  in  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  by  the  captain 
cf  infantry,  by  two  architefts  of  the  palace,  by  the 
ftcward  of  provifions,  by  the  chancellor  del  danno 
dato,  by  the  matter  of  the  houfe,  and  by  fix  and 
twenty  fervants  :  and  in  the  performance  of  reli- 
^oos  ceremonies,  and  in  fomc  of  the  principal 
^Sembiies,  this  magiftrate  had  a  retinue  of  magif^ 
urates  and  nobility,  which  gave  him  more  fplca- 
'dbul-  ftin  a  crown. 

Thctnafgiftrates,  upon  whom  depended  the  right 
government  of  the  city  of  Piftoia,  are,  befides  thofc 
already  named,  all  thefe  which  follow  :  fome  de* 
{ermine  upon  public  affairs,  others  prefidc  in  ju- 
dicacurei  qf3sLet%  (bpei intend  the  common  intererb, 
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was  diciwn  from  a  purfe  deftined  for  that  purpofr* 
This  magiftracy  began  their  offices  oa  the  morn- 
ing of  the  firll  day  of  the  months  in  their  fenato* 
rial  robes.  Each  of  the  priors  wore  a  robe  of 
fcarlet  linen  with  red  damalk,  vulgarly  called  a 
gown  (lucco),  with  a  hat  or  bonnet  lined  with  a 
cloth  of  black  filk^  with  its  ribbon  and  taflel  of 
black  crape,  and  upon  the  left  (houlder  a  largq 
knot  of  crimfon  fatin,  which  was  commonly  caU« 
ed  la  becca ;  and  the  chancellor  wore  a  gown  of 
black  cloth,  lined  with  red  cloth,  without  the  knot 
iipon  the  (houlder,  but  with  a  hat  fimilar  to  thofo 
of  the  priori,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  draw  up  and  figii 
the  a&s  of  this  magiftracy  ;  but  the  gonfalonier  of 
jditice  is  clothed  with  a  robe  of  red  velvet,  with  a 
£milar  fhoulder-knot,  and  his  head  is  covered  with 
«  broad  hat,  of  a  noble  appearance,  the  name  of 
which  is  tocco,  a  bonnet.  This  magiftracy,  thus 
clothed  and  ornamented,  before  the  fyndic  qt 
the  old  magiftracy  took  the  oaths  of  their  offices, 
in  the  public  view  of  the  people,  in  the  larger 
piazza,  and  under  the  ample  coveriiig  of  it,  built 
m  1332  with  the  revenues  of  die  excife,  or  ga- 
belles,  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  city;  and,  after 
having  taken  their  oaths,  they  went  in  procefliooi 
with  the  ftandard  of  juftice,  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
James  the  apoftle,  protedtor  of  the  city,  and  thence 
to  the  palace  of  their  refidence,  which  was  (pa- 
cious  enough  to  receive,  in  the  year  1536,  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth  in  all  the  forms  of  n%a^ 
jefty.  None  of  the  component  members  of  that 
magiftracy  could  go  out  privately ;  but  only  in 
fome  determined  funftion  was  it  permitted  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  magiftracy  to  go  out  of  their 
palace  with  folemn  pomp.  This  magiftracy  re- 
lided  with  their  chancellor,  night  and  day,  in  the 
palace,  to  the  end  that  all  public  bufinefs  might 
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66  di(patched  said  attended  to  with  the  greater  vi- 
gilance^ for  the  good  government  of  the  city ;  and 
fttfy  drew  from  the  commons  a  fufficient  appoint- 
tfiftnty  both  for  the  maintenance  of  their  tables^ 
ioA  of  fix  and  twenty  perfons  deftined  to  their 
Ksrvice,  and  for  the  honourable  management  of 
Ac  furniture  of  their  palace,  the  linen  for  their 
jioibns  and  houfeholds,  and  of  their  plate,  and 
tit  other  things  neceffary  for  their  ufe  in  the  time 
tf  the  government.     This  magiftracy  alfo  enter- 
Autieda  chaplain,  wirhahandfomefalary.  We  may 
tiitfs  over  the  tedious  defcription  of  feafts  and  pub- 
ie  proceffions,  and  return  to  the  former  difcourfe^ 
aad  fay,  that  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice  was  the 
fiead,  not  only  of  the  fupreme  magiftracy,  but  alfo 
df  all  other  fubaltern  magiftracies  which  were  in 
^  commonwealth,  and  without  him  there  could 
tot  be  convened  any  council  of  the  citizens  to 
tegz^e  in  any  public  deliberation.    This  magif- 
twee,  while  the  public  refidence  continued,  was 
Ibended,  whenever  he  went  out  of  the  palace,  by 
lltetrnuc  confifting  of  one  perfon,  who,  with  the 
tfcfe  of  fifcal,  refided  in  Piftoia,  by  one  affeflbr 
¥^cii  in  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  by  the  captain 
tf  infantry,  by  two  architefts  of  the  palace,  by  the 
fl^^ttrd  of  provifions,  by  the  chancellor  del  danno 
teo,  by  the  matter  of  the  houfe,  and  by  fix  and 
^iFenty  fervants  :  and  in  the  performance  of  reli- 
^6tis  ceremonies,  and  in  fomc  of  the  principal 
fflemblies,  this  magiftrate  had  a  retinue  of  magif- 
litoes  and  nobility,  which  gave  him  more  fplciv 
^fr  Aan  a  crown . 

Themagiftrates,  upon  whom  depended  the  right 
^Vcmment  of  the  city  of  Piftoia,  are,  befides  thofc 
ilreiad^  named,  all  thefe  which  follow  :  fome  de- 
iNinine  upon  public  affairs,  others  prefidc  in  ju- 
I  pthers  fupcrintend  the  common  intererb, 
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others  private';  thefe  watch  over  health,  fhofe  over- 
plenty  ;  feme  attend  to  the  confcrvation  of  the 
peace,  and  others  to  politics.  Thefe  magiftrates  arc. 
the  twelve  colleges ;  fix  for  petitions  ;  two  for  the 
works  in  the  palace  of  the  fupreme  magiftrates;. 
the  two  companions ;  the  captain  of  infantry,  wha 
in  ancient  times  was  called  by  the  name  of  captai|;i. 
of  the  families  of  the  anziani,  and  who,  in  primi-^ 
live  times,  was  called  by  the  name  of  votalarche— 
the   inftitution  of  this  office  w^s  moft  ancient ; 
the  fix  labourers  of  St.  James,  who,  befides  other, 
commiflions,  held  that  of  provifions,   and  are^ 
cxclufively  of  all  other  magiftrates,   lawgivers, 
judges,  and  overfeers  of  all  the  cranfgreffions  dc-^ 
pendent  upon  matters  of  provifions,  and  is  the  fiirft 
magiftracy  of  the  nobles,  becaufe  he  who  is  de- 
nominated a  labourer  of  St.  James  enjoys  the  noble 
rank  of  the  graduati,  a  dignity  and  charge  of  equal 
nobility,  although  of  different  fundlion  and  com- 
mand with  that  of  gonfalonier  of  juftice,  as  this 
office  confers  the  charafter  and  diftindtion  of  nobi- 
lity both  upon  the  perfon  and  the  family.     There 
are  alfo  the  four  officers  of  the  pious  and  charitable 
boufe  of  wifdom  ;  the  four  workmen  of  the  holy 
virgin  of  humility  ;  the  magiftrates  over  the  rivers 
and  roads ;  the  labourers  of  St.  John  and  St.  Zc- 
none;    the  magiftracy  of  buonhomini  over  the 
prifons ;  thfc  minifters  of  the  mount  of  piety  ;  the 
minifters  of  fait ;  the  minifters  of  pledges  depo- 
fited  ;  the  approversof  the  excifes ;  the  purveyors 
for  the  commons ;  the  four  over  civil  contefts ; 
t\\p  two  over  the  reftitutions  of  gabelles;  the  two 
over  the  public  fchools ;  the  deputies  fuperintcnd- 
ing  the  poor ;  the  deputies  for  the  affcfTment  of 
taxes;  the  magiftrates  of  abundance;  themagif. 
trates  of  health ;  the  judges  of  controverfies  rela,- 
tivt  CO  l^eafts ;  the  four  peace*makers ;  the  minis- 
ters 
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ters  of  the  trumpet ;  the  ei^t  reformers ;  the 
miDifters  of  the  commons ;  the  minifters  of  the 
cuilom-houfe ;  the  fyndics  of  the  redtors;  the 
deputies  over  the  workhoufe  of  the  poor ;  the  prU 
foa  keepers ;  the  college  of  judges;  the  notaries  i 
the  re^ors  of  arts ;  the  tribunal  of  damages  done  ; 
the  regifters  who  aUTifted  in  civil  conteds  ;  the  ma- 
giftracy  of  three  judges,  who  are  foreigners  :  but 
at  prefent,.  as  the  public  revenues  are  farmed  out, 
the(e  are  ibfpended,  and  in  their  place  the  fifcal  of 
the  city  is  introduced  to  decide  the  controverfies 
of  the  people^  with  the  liberty  of  recurring  to  the 
grand  ducal  chamber  at  Florence,  in  cafes  of  ap- 
peals and  denials  of  jufUce.  The  appeal  from  ci« 
vil  caufes,  determined  by  thefe  magiftrates,  is 
fometimes  to  the  fupreme  magiftracy  of  the  priori 
and  the  gonfalonier  of  juflice  of  the  city,  in  the 
name  of  whom  the  public  decrees  are  difpatched, 
and-under  the  tmpreflion  of  his  feai. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  council  general  of  the 
people,  formed  of  iixty  citizens,  and  their  office 
continues  fix  months ;  into  this  council  intervene 
the  priors  of  the  people,  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice, 
the  twelve  colleges,  and  the  fix  for  petitions.  Thi* 
council  holds  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  city, 
and  has  jurifdidion  over  all  the  magidrates  who 
tranfgrefs  their  offices,  and  has  the  faculty  to  treat 
and  difpatch  the  mod  important  affairs  of  the 
date  of  Pidoia,  to  make  and  repeal  laws,  name 
ambaffadors,  difpenfe  offices^  lay  on  and  take  oft 
^es,  and  to  give  all  the  aflidance  to  other  magif^ 

trates,  whaall  have  their  peculiar  incumbent  di,^ 
ties ;  and  each  member  may  oppofe  a  decifion  bii 
any  quedion  under  deliberation,  that  it  may  be 
referred  to  another  feffion,  to  be  approved  or  re- 
jeded  on  mature  confideration.  < 

For  themod  wt^ighty  bufinef^  of  the  govcrti^f 
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ment,  there  is  t  council  compofed  of  the  old  ami 
©ew  council  of  the  people,  the  priors  of  the  people^ 
the  gonfalonier  of  julticc,  the  twelve  of  the  col- 
leges, the  iix  of  petitioners,  all  the  graduati,  the 
refident  ofEcers  of  the  pious  houfe  of  wifdom,  and 
all  the  refident  gonfaloniers,  and  refolve  as  to  the 
majority  appears  mod  ufeful  and  advantageous  for 
the  public  good,  wjiiere  all  the  mod  momentous 
affairs  and  caufes  mod  interefting  to  the  public 
are  digefted. 

There  is  alfo  a  council  of  graduati,  which  had 
its  beginning  in  1483,  and  is  compofed  of  two 
pcrfons  for  each  family,  of  thofe  perfons,  however, 
who  adually  enjoy  the  dignity  of  the  graduati, 
which  is  the  firft  of  the  honours  of  the  city ;  and 
three  and  thirty  members  arc  fufficient  to  form  a 
valid  council,  to  which  it  belongs  to  promote  per-* 
(bns  and  families  to  the  citizenfhip  of  Pidoia,  and 
to  public  offices  and  honours.  Every  five  year* 
this  council,  together  with  the  gonfalonier  of  juf- 
tice,  and  the  eight  reformers,  put  to  a  fecret  vote 
all  the  perfons  who  enjoy  the  citizenflhip  of  Pidoia, 
and  reward  or  condemn  them  as  judice  requires. 
They  renew  the  imborfations  of  public  offices  and 
honours,  and  give  or  take  away  fi-om  all  as  they 
pleafe ;  examining  well  the  ranks  of  the  citizens, 
the  nobility,  antiquity,  merits  and  demerits  of 
all  perfons  and  families,  over  whom  they  keep  a 
watchful  eye,  in  order  to  prevent  all  occafion  of 
confufion,  diforder,  and  didurbance,  which  might 
happen  through  the  difcordant  pretenfions  of  the 
citizens;  and  thus  guarded  and  edablifhed,  thqr 
come  fi-om  time  to  time  to  the  didribution  of  thofe 
offices  for  which  there  is  occafion. 

Pidoia  has  alfo  its  difpenfer  of  laws  (giufdi-* 
cente),  the  duty  of  whom  is  to  procure  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  citizens,  and  to  didribute 

judice. 
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jufticc,  both  according  to  the  municipal  laws,  and 
conformably  to  the  will  of  the  fovereign ;  and 
from  ancient  times  his  poft  was  occupied  by  the 
podefta,  introduced  by  the  emperors  into  all  the 
cities  of  Italy  ;  and  becaufe  that,  in  the  league  that 
was  called  the  confederation  of  Tufcany,  conclud- 
ed in  1 197  between  many  places  and  cities  of  that 
province,  for  their  common  defence  againft  the 
rights,  or  at  lead  claims,  of  the  emperor,  to  dilate 
the  limits  of  their  liberty,  Piftoia  had  her  place^ 
and  eleded,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  affocia- 
tion,  her  head,  with  the  title  of  captain,  to  whom 
were  confided ;  as  the  law  required,  all  their  affairs 
and  pretenflons,  therefore,  in  1200,  it  is  faid  that 
Piftoia  bad  for  her  captain  one  by  the  name  of 
Gualdaccfo;  from  which  year,  until  1529,  there 
was  always  elected  by  the  Piftoians,  and  by  thofe 
who  bad  the  government  of  Piftoia,  a  reftor,  to- 
gether with  the  podefta,  for  the  good  dire(flion  qf 
the  affairs  of  that  city.  Ic  happened  afterwards, 
that  in  the  great  tumults  between  the  fadions  of 
the  Panchiatica  and  the  Cancelliera,  there  were  Panchia- 
ele<Sted  by  the  Florentines  thirteen  commiffaries,  ^^^' 
to  eftablifli  tbe  peace  between  thofe  fadions ;  and  y^^^^^^ 
they  annulled,  among  the  multitude  of  things  which 
they  did  in  1 502,  the  office  of  captain,  and  created 
that  of  commiffary ;  and  thus  in  fome  years  he  was 
called  commiffary,  and  in  others  captain  commif- 
fary, and  in  others  they  returned  to  the  old  name 
of  captain.  In  1529  the  Piftoians,  finding  them- 
felves  in  great  difficulties,  doubtful  whether  they 
ihould  be  able  to  govern  themfelves,  and  dreading 
the  devaftatioris  of  thearmy  of  the  emperorCharles 
the  Fifth,  which  was  near  their  confines,  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  Bologna  to  fupplicate  Clement  the 
Seventh,  who  was  then  in  that  city,  that  he  would 
condefcend  tp  defend  their  city  from  the  imminent 
Vol.  III.  D  danger. 
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dangef,  and  take  it  under  his  proteSiion^  and  de- 
livered him  the  keys  of  it ;  which  the  pontiff,  in 
his  own  nanie,  and  in  the  name  of  the  emperor^ 
who  fought  for  the  obedience  of  the  Florentines 
and  the  other  cities  of  Tufcany,  having  with  great 
alacrity  accepted,  he  fent  fuddenly,  for  the  go- 
vernment and  ciiftody  of  Piftoia,  Alexander  di 
Gerardo  Corfini,  with  the  title  of  cOmmiflary ;  and 
therefore  it  followed  that  no  podefta  or  captain 
was  elefted  afterwards,  excepting  for  three  years, 
but  one  magiftrate  alone,  with  the  title  of  com* 
sniflary  general,  as  was  ever  after  the  cuftom. 

The  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  having,  in  1 530, 
"reduced  by  force  the  Florentines,  and  their  confe- 
derates, to  fubmiflion  to  the  empire,  and  reftored 
in  Florence  the  houfe  of  Medici,  who  had  been 
banilhed  by  their  fellow-citizens,  configned  to 
them  the  government  and  dominion  of  Tufcany. 
Piftoia  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  from  its  obedi- 
ence to  the  new  regent  of  the  province,  by  which 
ready  fubmiffion  they  obtained  from  him  the  fa- 
culty of  continuing  to  govern  themfelves  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws  and  laudable  cuftoms  ;  and 
they  continued  to  receive,  in  place  of  a  podefta  and 
captain,  a  commiflary  general  for  their  defender 
and  governor ;  for  all  the  time  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  houfe  of  Medici  lafted,  to  maintain 
the  government  in  fuitable  dignity,  it  was  their 
cuftom  always  to  confer  it  on  fome  fenator  of  Flo- 
rence. 

The  government  of  the  houfe  of  Medici  termi- 
'737*  '^^^'"gi^  ^^^  y^^r  1737,  ^y  ^he  failure  of  thefuc- 
ceffion,  it  was  conferred,  by  the  emperor  Charles 
the  SIxih,  on  Francis,  the  third  duke  of  Lorraine 
and  Bar.  This  new  lord  of  Tufcany,  purfuing 
the  fame  fyftem  of  government  of  the  houfe  of 
Medici^  has  continued  to  furnilli  the  city  of  Piftoia 

with 
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Vith.  a  commiffary  general,  if  not  a  fenator,  at  leaft 
refpeftable  for  his  nobility,  who,  regulating  the 
government  by  the  laws  of  the  city,  has  always 
enabled  it  to  enjoy  a  perfeft  tranquillity. 
'.  Francis,  the  lecond  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  in 
1749,  conceiving  a  goodvopinion  of  Piftoia,  as  a  1749J 
city  of  merit,  and  in  all  things  refpeftable,  wiftiing 
to  raifc  its  dignity  and  honour,  as  he  pretended, 
annulled  the  office  of  commiffary  general,  and 
confided  the  government  to  a  minifter,  with  the 
title  of  governor.  * 

In  a  city,  where  every  intereft  feemed  to  be 
guarded  by  particular  magiftrates,  wh^ re  fo  many 
changes  were  made  in  their  form  of  government, 
in  order  to  find  onie  which  would  ^leafc  and  fatisfy 
the  people,  one  might  expeft  to  find  happinefs,  if 
it  were  poffiblc  that  it  (hould  extft  where  legif- 
lativc  and  executive  powers  were  confounded 
together  in  one  affembly.  But  if  we  eo  over  again 
the  feveral  periods  of  the  hiftory  or  Piftoia,  we 
(hall  find  that  fimilar  caufes  had  the  fame  effects. 

At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  beginning  of  the  '  ^^Aft 
twelfth  century,  civil  difcords  in  Piftoia  generated 
much  rnifery,  and  many  families,  fearing  that  they 
(hould  have  ftill  greater  evils  to  fuffer,  determined 
to  abandon  their  country ;  and,  as  a  leffon  to 
their  mad  and  cruel  fellow-citizens  whom  they 
left  behind  them,  they  caufed  an  infcription  to  be 
engraved  on  the  gates,  '*  Habbi  pazienzia'*  Qhave 
patience),  a  motto  that  ought  to  be  written  over 
the  door,  and  engraven  on  the  heart,  of  every  ci- 
tizen in  fuch  a  government,  and  went  to  inhabit 
other  countries. 

Italy  beginning,  in  1112,  tobeinfeftcd  with  the    ma. 
contagious  difeafe  of  the  fadions  of  the  Guelphs 

*  Fioravanti,  p.  38» 
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and  Ghibcllines,  deftrudive  infurre£tions  and  tu- 
mults were  raifed  in  Piftoia ;  and  the  citizens,  iq- 
fefted  with  a  fpirit  of  cruelty  a^ainft  each  othcf, 
without  fear  of  human  or  divine  chaftifement,  at- 
tended to  nothing  but  party  quarrels,  and  mutual 
llaughter  and  murder :  and  thefe  contefts  involved 
the  city  in  continual  wars,  foreign  and  domeftic, 
^^iS*  till  the  year  1235,  when  th?  podefta,  a  wife  man 
and  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  exerted  all  his  pru- 
dence, vigilance,  and  folicitude,  to  reprefs  and 
compofe  the  tumults  of  the  nobles  and  popu- 
lar party,  who,  on  account  of  the  government, 
were  grown  unufually  fierce  and  infolent ;  but  not 
being  able  to  reconcile  differences  fo  inveterate, 
nor  prevent  the  cruelties  which  both  parties,  re- 
gardlefs  of  his  menaces  and  puniQiments,  daily 
committed,  the  city  was  thought  to  be  in  evident 
danger  of  total  defolation.  As  fome  of  the  citi- 
zens had  given  affiftance  to  the  Conte  Guido  de 
Conti  Guidi,  who  was  become  odious  to  other  ci- 
tizens as  the  fautor  of  Ghibellines,  tumults  were 
increafedand  multiplied,  till  the  city  was  at  length 
divided  into  two,  came  to  a  fierce  battle,  and,  as 
one  party  would  not  mix  with  or  depend  upon  the 
other,  each  one  eleAed  its  podefta  and  confuls,  as 
if  they  had  been  two  feparate  cities  and  indepen- 
dent governments ;  and  a  war  was  maintained  be- 
tween them  for  years  with  fuch  fury,  as  fet  all  laws, 
human  and  divine,  at  defiance,  till,  exhaufted  and 
humbled  on  both  fides,  they  were  forced  to  have 
rccourfe  to  Rubaconte,  podcita  of  Florence,  under 
whofe  mediation  a  peace  between  them  was  con- 
cluded, with  a  detail  of  articles,  to  the  perform- 
ance of  which  Florence  became  warrantee.  In 
confequence  of  this  mediation  and  peace,  Piftoia 
returned,  for  a  fliort  time,  to  her  flourifiiing  con- 
dition; fo  that  not  only  the  greater  powers  ad- 
mired 
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mired  her  felicity,  but  the  moft  formidable  of  the 
other  cities  ftooci  in  awe  of  her.  Bur,  oh  mifer- 
able  viciffitudes  of  ill-conftieiited  governments !  * 
to  the  confulion  of  the  citizens  of  Pilloia,  the 
other  cities,  by  fome  intervals  of  peace  and  union, 
grew  more  powerful,  and  Piftoia  alone,  by  the 
continuance  of  quarrels,  faftions,  and  civil  wars, 
was  meanly  reduced  in  command,  honour,  and 
fortune.  It  was  not  long  before  the  old  dilputes 
revived,  and  continued  till  1251,  when  the  pope  1251. 
was  obliged  to  interpofe,  and  negociate  a  new 
peace  between  the  parties  in  Piftoia.  But  this 
peace  could  not  be  effedted  till  long  wars,  a  great 
peftrudion  of  lives,  ^nd  a  general  defolation  of  the 
knds  and  cities,  by  the  various  leagues  and  alter- 
nate confifcations  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
pobles  and  commons,  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
had  fatigued  and  exhaufted  all  parties. 

In  12' o  the  Gl^ibellines  of  Piftoia,  Florence,   1260^ 
Volterra,  ^nd  Prato,  coujd  no  longer  bear  the  in- 
folence  and  impertinence  of  the  contrary  fadion  : 
they  therefore  formed  an  union  with  their  friends 
in  the  other  cities,  raifed  armies,  and  renewed  the 
warsj    and,  after  many  (harp  conflifts,   and  at 
length  the  fanguinary  battle  of  Montaperto,  they  Monta^ 
turned  the  tide  of  fortune  and  the  torrent  of  po-  perto^ 
pular  paflions  in  their  favour,  till  all  Tufcany  be- 
came Ghibelline,  excepting  Lucca  and  the  Floren- 
tine  exiles.     At  the  inftigation  of  the  Cojite  No-  i^joy^n^ 
vcllo,  yicar  of  theking  Manfred,  Piftoia,  Florence,  ^ 

Sienna,  Fifa,  Volterra,  Samrainiata,  Colle,  Prato, 
ancl  Poggibonfi,  raifed  a  ftanding  army  to  make 
war  upon  Lucca,  becaufe  this  city  was  the  afylum 
of  their  fugitives.  This  army  was  maintained  only 
l>y  die  impofition  of  univerfal  and  very  heavy 

^  Ma  oh  laifere  vicende  del  mondo !  Fioravanti)  p*  2 19* 
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tzxtSy  did  infinite  damage  in  tte  country',  and  at 
l^^T*  kit,  in  1 267,  obtained  a  peace  between  Piftoia  and 
,  Lucca,  upon  conditions,  one  of  which  was,  that 

each  city  (hould  pardon  the  other  all  the  injuries, 
moledations,  difcords,  offences,  damages,  rapines, 
homicides,  devaftations,  and  conflagrations,  that 
bad  been  committed. 
1268.       I^  1268  Ac  Guelphs  in  Piftoia  were  much  dif- 
pleafed  that  the  heads  of  the  Ghibellines,  baniflied 
and  driven  out  from  their  city,  (hould,  under  Af- 
Panciati-  tancollo  Panciatichi,  have  fortified  themfelves  at 
^^**         Lucciano,  a  caftle  under  the  eyes  of  Piftoia ;  there- 
Cancel-    fore  they  ordered  Cialdo  Cancellieri,  their  podefta, 
lieri.        to  go  out  with  an  armed  force  and  diflodgethem, 
Panciatichi,  having  penetrated  the  dcfigns  of  the 
Guelphs  in  Piftoia,  fearing  that  he  could  not  refift 
the  aflault  of  his  enemies,  becaufe  he  was  inferior 
infjrce,  and  without  hopes  of  fuccour,  abandoned 
the  poft,  and  went  to  Pifa,  where  he  united  himfelf 
with  his  confederates :  fo  that  Cancellieri,  finding 
the  caftle  empty  of  inhabitants,  plundered  and 
demoliftied  it,  and  caufed  the  Panciatichi  to  be 
baniflied  as  the  heads  of  that  fadion,  whofe  eftates 
were  all  confifcatetl, 

The  partialities  of  the  citizens  of  Piftoia  having, 
1270.  i^  1270,  infomemearurefubfided,by  meansof  the 
government  of  the  Univerfal  Pacificators  of  Tuf- 
cany,  they  fet  abouta  reformation  of  their  magif- 
trates,  and,  confidering  that  a  multitude  always 
generaied  confufion,  ihey  reduced  to  two  hundred 
their  general  council,  which  had  been  compofed 
be  fore  of  fix  hundred  members,  and  created  many 
new  magiftracies  and  jurifdiftions,  in  order  to 
bring  into  order  the  aS'iirs  of  their  government.* 
1284*  But  in  1284  there  arofe  again  moft  grievous  dif- 

*  Fioravanti,  p.  936. 
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orders,  by  reafon  of  the  ill  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice ;  and  the  general  council  elcded  the  wifcft 
ciii^iens  to  make  another  reformation  and  new 
laws,  and  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  ^mong 
the  principal  ci:izens  who  difturbed  the  p-jblic 
tranquillity.  But  4II  their  regulations  were  inef- 
fectual ;  for  in  the  next  year,  i2,S$^  frefh  difturb-  izSs^ 
ances  were  perceived  in  the  city  of  Piftoia,  occa- 
fioned  by  certain  families,  who,  by  ineans  of  co- 
pious wealth,  and  the  adherence  of  numerous 
friends,  followers,  and  relations-,  afpired,  at  their 
difcrction,  to  govern  they  city ;  but  as  the  wifeft  ^ 
men  exerted  themfelves,  that  their  public  aflfairs 
(hould  depend  only  on  law  and  juftice,  not  upoi^ 
the  paflions  and  caprice  of  individuals,  they  callc4 
together  the  general  council.  Thefc  endeavoured 
to  retider  tho^  families  odious  and  unoopular,  a) 
well  ks  th^  title  by  whigh  they  were  diwnguilhed  ; 
Ijmd  to  this  f nd  ordered,  that  thofe  families  (boul4 
be  declared  ^*  grandees"  (magnati),  who  by  their 
influence  ^nd  power  difturbed  the  public  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  to  be  declared  a  grandee  became  equi- 
yalenc  to  being  declared  a  feditious^  perfon,  an 
lirrogant,  an  impeninent,  and  feparated  f^om  the 
government  of  the  cotnrnpn?  of  the  city- 

The  dominant  party  ruled  fo  arbitrarily  the  1288^^ 
Guelphs,   committed  fo  niany  robberies   upon 
them,  arid  burnt  and  deflroyed  fo  muQh  of  their 
property,  xh/sit  thcfe  became  defpcrate,  and  the 
exiles  from  tnany  cities  raifed  an  army,  which  ob- 
liged the  Piftoians,  ^nd  the  governors  of  other 
cities,  to  raife  another  to  oppofe  it,  at  an  expence 
of  an  univcrfal  impofition  of  taxes  upon  all  the 
pec^flTaries  of  life.     Thi  two  armies  met  in  the 
plain  of  C^mpaldino,  ^d  a  memorable  vijftory  Campal-. 
was  gained  by  the  Guelphs ;  and  fire  and  fword  ^^^r 
were  again  fcattered  wide  in  confequence  of  this. ' 
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1 290.  In  1290  another  fierce  tumult  arofe  m  Piftbia, 
between  the  moft  illuftrious  families,  occafioned 
by  a  flrokeof  a  fword  given  by  Mone  Sinibaldi, 
upon  the  face  of  Gio.  Vergioleli.  Upon  this  fig- 
nal  there  was  a  general  infurredion ;  and  it  coft 
all  the  art  and  refolution  of  the  government,  to  do 
juftice,  to  prevent  another  general  battle ;  for  ci- 
vil difcords  were  beyond  meafure  increafed,  and 
the  people,  without  any  bridle,  were  in  the  utmoft 
danger. of  defolating  the  city,  and  leaving  it  empty 
of  inhabitants.  The  exiles  in  the  mean  time  took 
their  ftations  among  the  mountains,  where  they 
fortified  themfclves,  and  made  incurfions  from 
time  to  time,  robbing,  plundering,  burning,  and 
murdering,  without  controiil. 

1296.  Another  infuireftion,  in  1296,  came  very  near 
to  acpomplifh  the  final  ruin  of  Piftoia  ;  it  ended 
in  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  many  perfons  loft 
their  lives,  and  the  parties  remained  as  inveterire 
and  Criiel  after  as  they  had  been  before  it.  In- 
furreftions  and  tumults  continued  fo  frequent, that 
the  biftiop  fled  for  fear,  the  merchants  could  do 
ho  bufinefs,  and  revolutions,  infolence,  robberies, 
airafTinatiqns,  daily  happened  ;*  and  fuch  diffidence 
and  difirufl  was  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all  men, 
that  all  lived  in  continual  fear  and  fufpicion. 
Thefe  apprehenfions  were  carried  to  fuch  a  length, 
: .  that  each  one  (hut  himfelf  up  in  his  hoiife,  wirh 
the  friends  he  could  collcft,  where  he  fortified  him- 
ftif ;  and  thofe  who  had  not  towers  to  their  habi- 
tations ereded  them.-j*  Sixty  towers  were  erefted 
in  this  fingle  ciiy,  fome  of  which  ftill  remain  ele- 

*  Lc  rivoluzioni,  le  infolenzc,  Ic  nibbcric,  li  aflaffina- 
menti,    che    giornaltnente    accaderano,  &c.      Fioravanti, 

f  f  ioravaDti,  p.  244. 
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Tatcd  on  the  rooft  of  the  houfes,  fomc  are  now 
covered  with  r-oofs,  others  iince  included  in 
die  buildings  as  they  have  been  enlarged,  and 
others,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  ruined  and 
deftroyed  in  the  fubfequent  wars.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  that,  by  law  or  by  cuftom,  towers  might 
not  be  ereded  but  by  the  nobility,  and  thefe  had 
their  meafure  ;  fo  that,  to  avoid  envy,  they  could  , 
nt>t  exceed  a  limited  height.  But  at  this  time 
the  infurreftions  of  the  citizens  and  of  the  people 
of  the  caftlesin  the  high  lands  incrcaling,  feditious 
and  perverfe  people  were  found  every  where,  which 
gave  occafion  and  motives  to  ail  the  cicizens  to 
think  of  their  houfes;  and  they  began,  through 
the  whole  ftate,  to  proceed  to  exemplary  punish- 
ments, without  regard  to  the  age,  condition,  or 
fex  of  the  perfons,  and  thus,  in  a  (hort  time,  to 
fo  many  evils  and  tumuks  :  and  befides  the  quiet 
that  refulted  to  the  city,  theftimulus  had  an  tfftQc 
on  the  caftles  in  the  mountains,  viz.  Cavinano, 
Lizeano,  Popillio,  Piteglio,  St.  Marcello,  Maiii- 
miano,  and  others,  to  make  that  univerfal  peace 
which  is  merKioned  in  the  archives  of  the  city. 

But  the  diforder  was  not  confined  to  the  com- 
inon  citizens  in  town  or  country,  it  originated  in 
the  divifions  among  the  men  of  birth,  fortune, 
and  abilities,  in  the  government ;.  and  contclls  for 
fuperiority  among  the  anziani  themfel  vcs,  in  1 298,  1 298. 
•arofe  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  from  argument,  in- 
trigue, and  oratory,  they  proceeded  to  blows,  and, 
after  a  rude  encounter,  the  weaker  party  fled  t<5 
the  public  archives,  and  (hut  and  fccured  the  door  in 
the  faces  of  their  purfuers  :  thofc  without,  finding 
"it  impoilible  to  purfue  the  affray,  determined  to 
lake  their  vengeance  by  fire  ;  accordingly,  fettin^ 
fire  to  the  archives,  thofe  within  remained,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  papers^ -files^  and  records^  a  prey 
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and  a  triumph  to  devouring  flames.  This  terribly 
event,  as  may  well  be  believed,  produced  ftill 
greater  tumults  and  confufions,  which  were  ter-. 
"^  minated  at  laft  by  a  calamity  of  another  kindj^ 
more  terrible,  if  not  more  detlruftiv^,  a  continix- 
anceof  earthquakes  for  eight  days  together,  which 
(hook  down  houfes  and  towers  moje  effedlually 
1299.  than  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  do.  Thisevent,j 
which  was  believed  by  fome  to  he  a  judgement  of 
Heaven  for  ihe  animofitics  of  the  citizens,  it  wajj 
hoped  would  promote  peace  and  benevolence 
among  them  ;  but  they  loon  revived,  wiih  more 
wicked nefs  than  eyer,  their  ancient  diflenfions.  1  he 
^^^,^'  family  of  Cancellieri,  at  this  time  having  mod  in- 
fluence, both  by  the  riches  they  poflefl'ed,  and  by 
their  great  numbers,  amo\mting  to  an  hundred 
men  in  arms,  as  brave  as  they  were  haughty,  were 
become  formidable  to.  all  the  other  families  in  Pif* 
toia,  to  fuch  a  degree  that  all,  lx>th  in  the  city 
and  country,  flood  in  fear  of  thqm.  It  happened 
that  Carlino  di  Gualfredij  and  Dore,  or  Amadore^ 
the  Ton  of  William  Cancellieri,  being  together  i^ 
a  cellar,  where  they  had  drunk  too  freely,  tell  into 
a  fquabble,  in  which  Dore  was  beaten,  and  infulted 
vrith  outrageous  language,  which  offended  him  (b 
highly  that  he  meditated  a  cruel  revenge.  Going 
out  of  the  wine  cellar  in  th^  temper  of  mind^ 
Dore  went,  late  as  it  was  at  night;,  and  laid  bim- 
felf  down  in  a  corner  of  the  flreet  by  which  Car- 
lino  was  ufed  to  pafs,  and  there  happening  to  fee 
Vanni,  the  brother  of  Carlino,  on  borfeback, 
without  thinking  of  his  innocence,  gaihed  hinji 
in  the  face  by  a  blow  with  a  target,  and  by  another 
ftroke  cut  off  part  of  his  left  hand.  In  this  dcr 
plorable  condition  Vanni  was  carried  to  his  fa^ 
ther,  who,  feeing  his  fon  fo  barbaroufly  treated, 
was  fo.  inflamed  wiib  refentment^  thatj  di^egard^- 

'       ing 
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ing  all  laws  divine  and  human,  he  began  to  medi* 
rate  bis  revenge.  At  this  moment  the  extravagance 
of  his  fon  was  repoaed  to  William,  and  aff'eded 
him  with  fuch  giief  and  difguft,  that  he  thought 
of  averting  any  unfortunate  confequences  by  an 
aft  of  fubmiflion ;  and  he  fends  his  guilty  fon  to 
the  father  and  brothers  of  the  man  he  had  injured, 
to  afk  their  pardon  in  hjs  own  name  and  in  that  of 
Jhis  afflifted  father.     But  all  in  vain  ;  for  fcarcely 
had  Gualfredi  caft  his  eyes  on  Dore,  when  he 
feized  him.  and,  without  regard  to  the  goodncfs 
of  his  father,  cut  off  one  of  his  hands  upon  a  horfc 
thanger,  and  gaflied  him  in  the  face,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  had  been  done  to  Vanni  his  fon.  By  this 
atrocious  deed,  done  in  cool  blood  and  a  fober 
hour,  the  father  and  brothers  of  Dore  were  fo 
^xafperated,  that,  in  prder  to  obtain  fome  fignal 
revenge,  they  united  the  force  of  their  friends  and 
relations,  filled  the  citv  with  brawls,  difcords,  and 
murder,  and  divided  not  only  the  family  of  Can* 
C<^1Ueri,   but  the  whole  city,  into  two  parties* 
*The  Cancellieri  were  at  that  time  very  numerous, 
T'ftTf  rich,  and  in  near  degrees  of  blood  related  and 
^ied ;  fomc  of  them  were  derived  from  the  lady 
iN^era,  and  others  from  the  lady  Bianca,  both  of 
^ihefti  wives  of  M,  Cancelliero,  the  firft  author  of 
the  furtiame  of  his  family ;  but  now  no  longer  re- 
gardnig  their  confanguinity,  they  became  fo  per- 
terfe'as  to  attend  to  nothing  but  the  deftruftion 
of  each  other;  and  reviving  the  memory  of  the 
ladies,  from  whom  the  anceftors  of  Carlino  and 
Dore  had  their  original,  the  followers  of  Carlino 
took  the  name  of  Bianchi,  and  the  followers  of 
Dore  that  of  Neri :  and  the  people  being  already 
infefted  with  diabolical  paflions,  the  Ghibellines 
took  the  part  of  the  Bianchi,  and  the  Guelphs  that 
of  the  Neri  :  and  from  this  time  the  two  faftions 
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of  the  city  began  to  be  called  Bianchi  and  Ncri, 
and  frequent  bloody  battles  were  fought  in  the 
citv  between  them. 

*  1  he  whole  people  in  the  city  and  country  be- 
came divided  into  Bianchi  andNeri,and  the  mu- 
tual (laughters  of  men  and  burning  of  boufes 
came  very  near  to  ruin  the  country.  There  was 
not  a  perfon  who  was  not  obliged  to  affume  one 
of  thefe  names,  and  fide  with  one  of  the  parties* 
•Recourfe  at  laft  was  bad  to  Florence,  to  affift  the 
magiftratcs  in  countrouling  thefe  parties ;  and  the 
heads  of  the  paities  were  banifhed,  all  except  Ber-. 
tacca,  far  advanced  in  age,  and  one  of  the  knights 
pf  St.  Mary,  an  order  which  had  been  inftiiuted 
by  Urban  the  Fourth  to  pacify  the  factions,  k 
ivas  confined  to  the  nobility,  tnvefted  with  white; 
robes  with  a  red  crofs,  and  two  red  ftars  in  a 
iirhite  field  ;  but  with  all  its  pomp  and  fandity^ 
had  very  little  influence  to  corced  the  errors  of  an 
4mperfe6t  government.  The  Cancellieri  took  re- 
fuge in  Florence,  ihofe  of  the  Neri  in  the  houfe  of 
.the  Donati,  and  thofe  of  the  Bianchi  in  that  of  the 
Cerchi ;  and  infefted  Florence  at  laft  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  thofe  party  dtftinftions  became  as 
ijoi*  common  and  as  mifchievous  in  that  city  as  in  Pif- 
toia.  At  this  time  the  Tufcans,  holding  them- 
felves  free  from  all  fubjcAion  to  the  empire,  and 
regulating  all  things  according  to  the  caprice  of 
•parties  unbalanced  in  their  governments,  the  pef- 
tiferous  venom  fpreading  wider  every  day  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  the  two  faftions  aiming  at 
nothing  lefs  than  each  other's  total  deftruftion^ 
had  for  their  objeft  the  ambitious  defire  of  do- 

♦  Vid.  Ferret!  Viccntbo,  lib,  ii.  apud  Miiratori,  torn.  ix.-r* 
Rerun)  Italicarum  Scriptores,  Mimatpri  Aiinal.  torn.  V2u« 
p.  2,  %, — Cofi  le  maledcitc  Sette,  fi^andavano  dilatando  per 
tutta  u  Tofcana, 
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minccring  without  controul.  With  this  maxim, 
which  is  chara6teriflic  of  the  feditious,  thefe  fac- 
tions joined  in  the  city  of  Florence  to  trample  on 
the  laws;  and  the  party  Bianchi  fucceeded  to  drive 
out  by  force  the  party  Neri,  and  aflumed  the 
dominion  of  the  city* 

But  before  the  end  of  the  year,  another  revolu-^  130I4 
tion  was  effeftcd  both  in  Florence  and  Piftoia, 
and  the  houfes  of  many  of  the  principal  people 
levelled  with  the  ground.  The  Florentines, 
among  whom  the  party  Neri  governed,  in  1302,  I302» 
fufpeding  that  the  Bianchi,  now  baniflied  from 
their  city,  would,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Bian- 
chi who  ruled  in  Piftoia,  rife  again  with  new  force, 
entered  into  a  combination  with  Lucca  for  the 
total  deftrudion  of  Piftoia  ;  and  a  war  fucceeded, 
which  lafted  many  years,  and  extended  to  all  the 
cities  of  Tufcany,  introducing  the  diftinftions  of 
Neri  and  Bianchi,  and  feveral  revolutions,  in  all  of 
them.  But  the  war  againft  Piftoia  was  maintained 
by  Florence  and  Lucca  in  concert,  till  Piftoia  was 
taken,  its  country  divided,  and  its  people  perfe- 
cuted  and  opprefled,  when,  finally,  they  refufed  to 
receive  a  podefta  from  Lucca  and  Florence,  This 
occafioned  another  army  to  be  fent  againft  them* 
The  Piftoians  then  called  in  the  mediation  of  I309, 
Sienna ;  by  whofe  decilion  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
podefta  and  captain  of  the  people  for  Piftoia  fliould 
not  be  chofen  by  the  Lucchefe  and  Florentines, 
but  by  the  Piftoians  themfelves,  provided  that  the 
election  (hould  always  fall  upon  fomc  citizen  of 
Florence  or  Lucca.  This  award  was  fupported 
by  thcTedici,  Ricciardi,  Roffi,  Lazzari,  and  Sini- 
baldi,  and  others  their  followers,  againft  the  will 
of  the  Taviani,  Ughi,  and  Cancellieri,  and  their 
adherents  both  among  the  grandees  and  po- 
pular citizens.     This  difference  of  opinion  occa- 
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iioned  quarrfels  zAd  diflenfionsc  The  thfee  ^ 
milies  could  not  bear  that  the  five  families  (hould 
*lord  it  over  the  city  ;  each  of  thefe  pscrties,  there* 
fore,  ftriving  to  drive  out  the  other,  without  re- 
garding the  expence  or  inconvenience)  aflembled 
their  friends  and  forces,  marched  through  the 
country,  laid  wade,. combated,  and  aflaflinated^  in 
defiance  of  all  government.  But  in  the  end,  the 
Taviani  having  fallen  jnto  an  ambufcade  in  the 
mid(t  of  their  enemifes,  near  a  river,  fome  were 
killed,  others  made  prifoners,  and  the  reft  difperfed 
as  fugitives ;  and  their  fortrefs  delle  Piere  di  Mon* 
cecuccoli,  now  called  Valdibura,  and  the  church 
of  St.  Simon,  where  they  had  been  ufed  to  retreat,, 
were  facked  and  burnt; 
J3  i  6k  In  1 3 1 6,  the  Piftoians  conceived  a  jealoufy  of  the 
profperous  fortune  of  Uguccionej  not  only  on  ac^ 
count  of  a  fignal  vidtory  he  had  obtained  againft  the 
Guelphs,  bur  becaufe  he  had  been  made  lord  of 
Pifa  and  Lucca>  and  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
reduce  Piftoia  to  his  powers  But  diffimulating 
their  fears,  and  to  make  him  friendly  and  bene* 
volent  to  their  city,  the  Piftoians  chofe  him  for 
their  podefta.  Coming  to  Piftoia,  he  reftored  the 
Cancellieri,  the  Taviani,  the^  Ughi,  and  Sini^ 
baldi. 

1317.  In  1317  the  Piftoians,  by  reafon  of  the  turbur 
lence  in  Tufcany,  put  themfclves  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples.     Caftruccio 

1318.  Antelminelli,  captain  general  of  the  wars  of  the 
Lucchefe,  having  condu&ed  to  a  happy  iffue  many 
enterprizes  for  that  community,  thought  of  redu- 
cing to  its  dominion  the  city  of*  Piftoia  by  the 
means  of  its  Biancbi  exiles  :  bur,  after  many  fkir- 
iniQies  and  mutual  ravages  of  each  other's  terri- 

•  Slgnorcggiaffero  la  citta. 
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toity,  a  battle  fought  between  him  and  GiulidhCj 
Whotrommanded  the  Piftoian  forces  againft  him, 
m  which  a  decifivc  viftory  was  obtained  by  the  lat- 
ter, produced  a  treaty  of  peace  between  them,  one 
article  of  which  was,  that  the  exiles  (hould  be  re* 
ftored ;  ch«  Neri  confenting  to  this  rather  than 
riik  a  renewal  of  the  war. 

In  1 3 2 1 ,  Uberto  Cancellieri  executed  the  office  1 3 2  !• 
of  podefta  in  the  city  of  Padua,  to  the  greateft  fa- 
tisfadtion  of  that  people.  And  the  fame  year, 
Gio.  Panciatichi  gave  clear  proofs  of  fidelity  and 
courage  in  the  office  of  commiflary  of  Romagna, 
under  Clement  the  Fifth  and  the  people  of  Flo- 
rcnce.  ' 

From  1 32 1  to  1330,  the  hiftory  of  this  repub-  1321. 
lie  is  filled  with  wars,  feditions,  and  intrigues,  all  1330^ 
fet  on  foot  by  the  different  contending  parties,  in 
order  to  elevate  fome  individual,  a  favourite,  or  a 
tool  of  their  own,  for  the  fovereign  of  the  (late. 
The  (imple  heads  of  the  ftory  muft  fuffice. — Caf- 
truccio  commences  a  deftruftive  war  upon  the 
frontiers  to  obtain  the  fovereigncy  of  Piftoia  for 
bimfelf     Pittecciani  betrays  many  caftles  into  his 
hands  to  favour  his  defigns,  beings  probably  in- 
clined to  that  party  j  Pittecciani,  however,  is  be* 
headed  for  treafon  by  the  Piftoians.  Amidft  thefe 
calamities,  Ormanno  Tedici  conceives  the  defign 
of  making  himfdf  the  fovereign  of  Piftoia.     The 
want  of  rain  for  eight  rfionths,  and  the  devaftations 
of  war,  had  occafioned  a  famine  in  Pifa,  Lucca,  and 
Piftoia.  Upon  this  occafion Tedici,  and  VanniLaz-  Tcdicu 
zari,  both  rich  and  powerful,  as  well  as  proud  and  Vaimi 
ambitious  men,  and  confequenily  jealous  of  each  Lazzari. 
other  as  rivals,  appear  upon  the  ftage ;  their  in- 
trigues are  full  of  all  that  duplicity  and  hypocrify 
which  is  univerfal  on  fuch  occafions.*     Tedici 

*  Fioravanti,  Kb.  xix. 
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pcrfuades  the  f  iftoians  to  a  taicc  with  Caftruccio, 
and  feizes  tije  piaz2a  and  palace  of  the  anziani 
ivith  hh  panifan^.;  is  made  lord  of  Piftoia,  and 
reforms  the  magiftrates  of  the  city,  and  concludes 
the  truce  with  Caftrucchio,  much  againft  the  will 
of  the  other  party.  Having  gone  through  all  the 
ceremonies  of  a  revolution,  that  is  to  fay,  reverfed 
everything,  recalled  exiles,  &c. and  governed  the 
city  fourteen  months,  his  nephew,  Philip  di  For- 
tebraccio  Tedici,  a  youth  full  of  ambition,  con- 
fpired  to  take  away  the  fovereignty  from  his  uncle, 
4nd  aflume  it  to  himfclf.  To  this  end  he  began  by 
correfpondingwichtheGuelphsin  exile, and  byinr 
fufing  into  them  a  belief  that  his  uncle  entertained 
a  fecret  correfpondence  with  Caftruccio  to  deliver 
Piftoia  in  his  hands.  The  nephew,  by  other  arti- 
ficial difcouifes  and  fimulated  manners,  exerted 
himfclf  with  the  Guelphs  to  depofe  his  uncle,  and 
teftore  all  the  banithed  and  fcattered  members  of 
the  Guelph  party.  His  fidions  were  credited,  the 
refoluiion  was  taken  with  alacrity,  they  united 
themfelves  with  the  impoftor,  and,  the  better  to 
obtain  their  defires,  communicated  their  intentions 
to  Neruccio  Come  de  Sarteano,  a  Guelph  gentle- 
man of  prudence  and  fagacity,  and  requeued  his 
counfcl  and  affiftance ;  who,  deceived  by  the  re- 
lation of  fadls,  fo  well  invented  and  coloured  bj 
Philip,  acknowledged,  that  if  remedy  was  not  im- 
mediately provided,  Piftoia  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Caftruccio;  and  offered  them  his  cavalry, 
and  promifed  to  exert  all  his  force  to  obtain  the 
ends  they  defired.  The  uncle  difcovering  the 
confpiracy, complained  tohis  nephew,  who  roundly 
afferted  it  to  be  a  fidion  of  malice;  and  went 
immediately  to  the  heads  of  the  plqt,  told  theoi 
that  the  abbe, his  uncle  was  informed  of  all,  held 
a  ihort  confultation  widi  them,  in  which  it  was  re« 
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folvcd  to  rife  at  once,  and  carry  into  executioa 
what  they  had  intended*  The  confpiraiors  af- 
fembling  in  the  morning,  and  taking  arms  in  Tea* 
ft)n,  ruflied  with  Philip  to  the  piazza,  Scattered 
the  guards,  by  putting  to  death  all  who  rcfiftcd, 
took  the  place,  ran  through  the  city,  affaulted  the 
palace  of  the  anziani,  occupied  the  gates,  and 
garnifhed  the  walls  with  their  people,  and  Philip 
remained  lord  and  fovereign  of  Piftoia.  This 
done,  Philip  called  together  the  council  of  the 
people,  obtained  the  title  of  captain,  and  taking 
the  fovcreignty  of  the  city  on  himfelf,  reformed 
it  witli  new  anziani  and  magiftrates,  and,  govern- 
ing fevcrely,  made  himfelf  feared  by  all  men.  The 
abbe  Tedici,  having  loft  the  lordlhip  of  Piftoia, 
and  eager  to  regain  the  poffeffion  of  it,  machi- 
nated with  his  other  nephews  and  adherents  to 
throw  out  of  the  window  of  the  public  palace  his 
nephew  Philip  ;  and  going  with  his  followers  to 
the  palace,  he  was  introduced  alone  to  a  confe- 
rence with  the  artful  Philip,  by  his  exprefs  order, 
who  immediately  ordered  the  gates  to  be  (hue 
againft  the  other  confpirators,  and  wiih  a  very 
few  words  again  impofed  on  his  uncle,  and  made 
him  prifoner.  Philip,  thus  liberated  from  the 
fnares  of  his  uncle,  fuddenly  renewrd  the  truce 
with  Caftruccio.  He  conducted  his  negotiations, 
both  with  Florence  and  Caftruccio,  with  fo  much 
duplicity,  that  he  deceived  both :  there  are  few 
examples  of  deeper  (imuhition,  morccxquifitead- 
drefs,  or  of  fclfifli  knavery  of  a  blacker  dye,  than 
he  pradtifed  with  his  uncle,  wiih  the  Florentines, 
tad  Caftruccio.  After  obtaining  of  the  Florentines 
the  creation  of  his  Ton  a  knight  of  the  golden  fpur, 
three  thoufand  golden  florins  for  himfelf,  and  noble 
matches  and  rich  dowries  for  his  two  daughters, 
of  the  Florentines,  he  married  himfelf  to  Dialra, 
Vol.  hi.  £  the 
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the  daughter  of  Caftruccio^  and  delivered  Piftoia 
into  bis  hands.  Caftruccio  immediately  informs 
the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  of  his  new  acquifi- 
tion  ;  and  Louis  fends  to  this  great  man,  fo  faith- 
ful and  ardent  in  his  fervice,  a  commiffion  to  go- 
vern Piftoia  as  his  imperial  vicar.  Florence  makes 
war  to  recover  the  city ;  but  are  beaten  by  Caf- 
truccio,  who  receives  th<5  emperor  afterwards  in 
t'iftoia,  and  is  made  by  him  duke  both  of  Lucca 
and  Piftoia,  and  foon  after  dies.  If  he  had  livedo 
the  example  would  probably  have  here  been  com- 
plete ;  the  continual  altercations  of  the  principal 
tamilles  having  completely  overturned  the  confti- 
tution,  and  introduced  an  abfolute  monarchy: 
but  his  death  opened  a  door  for  ftill  funher  con- 
Pancwti-  tcntions.  M.  Vinciguerra  di  Aftancallo  Pancia- 
*^^  tica,  prcfeft  of  the  royal  militia  of  France,  and  a 

general  in  the  wars  of  Normandy,  came  into  the 
iervice  of  the  Florentines  at  this  time,  with  the 
charader  of  general,  and  rendered  himfelf  memo- 
rable to  pofterity,  and  moft  grateful  to  his  family, 
by  having  built,  in  four  years,  his  fuperb  palace 
in  Piftoia,  in  the  parilh  of  St.  Matthew,  The 
fon^  of  the  deceafed  Caftruccio  thought,  by  the 
favour  of  the  Vergiolefi,  Chiarenii,  Tedici,  and 
other  powerful  families  in  Piftoia,  to  get  them- 
felves  acknowledged  as  fovereigns  of  that  city ; 
and  to  this  end  procured  an  armed  force  to  take 
pofleftion  of  the  piazza  and  palace  of  the  anziani : 
but  the  imperial  vicar,  with  his  400  German 
guards,  and  by  the  favour  of  the  Miili,  Gualfre- 
ducci,and  Panciatichi, families  fufficiently  power- 
ful, gave  battle  to  the  fons  of  Caftruccio,  and  drove 
them  out  of  Piftoia  into  the  niountains  of  Lucca. 
The  Florentines,  taking  advantage  of  thedivifions 
and  confufions  in  Piftoia,  excited  their  people  fud- 
denly  to  war^  and  weat  and  laid  fiege  to  Carmi* 
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giuino ;  and  after  many  fierce  battles  for  fifteen 
days  it  furrendercd,  which  made  the  Florentines, 
with  the  Gueiph  exiles,  very  infolent,  ravaging 
the  country,  preventing  the  farmers  from  fowing 
their  grounds,  and  threatening  even  the  walls  of  . 
Piftoia. 

In  this  ftate  of  things,  there  arofe  in  Piftoia  two 
potent  factions ;  one  denominated  fronl  the  houfe 
of  Vergiolcfi,  and  the  other  from  that  of  Pancia-  Vcrgio^ 
tichi.     The  Vergiolefians  adhering  to  the  govern-  l^fi- , 
ment  of  tlic  imperial  vicar,  by  means  of  the  fear^|??"*^ 
of  the  400  Germans  who  were  in  Piftoia,  induced 
a  good  part  of  the  people  to  refiUe  their  confenc 
to  a  peace  with  the  Florentines  and  Gcieiphs. 
The  Panciatichans,    with    their  followers,    not 
judging  good  and  ufeful  for  the  city  the  fentimenc 
of  theyergiolefians,^fteen^d  it  more  advantageous 
to  make  peace  than  to  maintain  the  country  in 
fub^edion  to  the  avidity  of  die  Bavarian  and  his 
minifters.     But  the  other  party  determined  to  in«» 
terrupt  the  treaty,  by  exciting  the  city  to  an  uproar, 
and  oy  parading  the  ftreets  with  their  Germans, 
by  whom  many  of  their  people  were  aftaftinatcd. 
The  people,  finding  themfelves  thus  ill-treated, 
coUe&tngtogether,  tell  upon  thefe  Germans :  there 
followed  a  fkirmiih,  fo-  ferious,  that  many  were 
killed,  many  furrendered  prifoners,  and  thofe  who 
efcaped  were  obliged  to  fly  with  their  vicar  to 
L«ucca.     In  the  mean  time  Ricciardo  di  Lazzaro 
Canceilieri,  a  Gueiph  exile  from  Piftoia,  fecretly 
afiifted  by  the  Florentines,  and  rendered  powerful 
both  by  the  money  and  the  bravery  of  hisGuelphs, 
underftanding  the  dif::nion  in  Piftoia,   marched 
into  the  mountains  of  Piftoia  with  great  terror,  to 
acquire  poffeflion  of  fome  confifcatcd  caftles  ot  his 
party.     This  occafioned  great  difguft  and  alarm 
fo  all  in  the  city^  and  pccafioaed  Giovanni  Pan- 
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ciaticht  16  go  out  with  his  fadtion  to  oppoTe  htm  ;• 
who  attacking  his  enemy  with  great  fpirit,  pre- 
yented  him  from  making  himfelt  the  lord  of  that 
extenfive  country.  The  Panciatichi,  then,  thtf 
Muli,  and  the  Gualfreducci,  pushing  the  advan* 
tage  they  had  gained^  and  fufpedting  fome  treafon 
from  the  Vergiolefi,  applying  themfei ves  at  once  to 
cut  off  all  the  means  cofuch  defigns,  with  all  di- 
ligence  applied  to  the  anziani  to  alTemble  the  ge- 
neral council,  by  whom  were  banifhed  and  impri- 
foned  out  of  Piftoia  all  the  fons  and  relations  of 
Caftruccio,  Philip  Tedici,  Charles  his  fon,  with 
all  their  families,  and  confifcated  all  their  goods 
and  eftates :  and  to  make  fure  of  the  imprifon* 
ment  or  the  deaths  of  the  Tedici,  a  reward  was 
offered  of  five  hundred  florins  of  gold.  This 
done,  they  made  the  peace  with  Florence,  and 
four  knights  of  the  golden  fpur  were  made  by  the 
Florentines,  two  of  the  family  of  Panciatichi,  one 
of  the  family  of  Muli,  and  one  of  the  Gualfreducci^ 
in  gratitude  for  their  important  fervices;  and 
both  cities  fubmitted  to  the  churchy  and  banifhed 
the  emperor. 

The  common  people  about  this  time  began  to 
be  weary  of  the  cabals  of  the  principal  families, 
but  were  too  ignorant  to  contrive  any  method  to 
reftrain  them^  but  that  which  always  renders  them 
ftill  more  defperate  and  deftruftive  to  the  commu* 
nity,  an  attempt  to  bring  all  upon  a  level. 

The  fafhioti  atfunerais  had  become  foexpenfivc^ 
that  every  one  exceeded  his  proper  ajDilhies  in 
making  a  (how  ;  and  the  Pifloians,  not  without 
giving  occafion  for  ridicote,  attempted  to  regu- 
late theexpence  upon  fuch  occafions,  by  decreeing 
a  rigorous  uniform  for  the  ufe  of  all.  At  the  fame 
time,  confidering  the  bleffings  and  advantages  ot 
vniform  and* clear  lawsj  and  that  the  people  by 
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the  means  of  them  are  rendered  tradable ,  and  Icfs 
haughty  and  audacious,  they  prepared  certain  fta-r 
/tutesand  provifions  for  the  good  government  of 
(heir  city.     And  as  it  appeared  to  them  ths^t  fome 
of  the  principal  families  arrogated  to  Aemfelves 
an  undue  Ihare  in  the  management  of  public  af« 
fairs,  and  were  difpoled  by  force  to  opprefs  the  po- 
pular men,   they^  determined   that  all   offences 
agai'ift  the  popular  men  fliould  be  fevercly  pu- 
niflied,  and  that  the  next  noble  relation  of  any 
grandee  (hould  be  obliged  10  pay  any  pecuniary 
mulft  which  Ihould  be  inflided,  in  cafe  his  eftatc 
was  not  fufficient  to  difcharge  it ;  and  in  cafe  the 
delinquent  was  fentenced  to  a  capital  punifliment, 
and  eA:aped  by  any  means  from  juftice,  his  next 
relation  among  the  grandees  (hould  pay  a  thoufand 
pounds,    ,  Although  nothing  can   be  conceived 
more  in(;Di\(i^nt  with  liberty,  equity,  or  humani- 
ty, than  thefi^laws,  yet  the  terror  of  them  is  faid 
to  have  procured  a  momentary  tranquillity  |  efpe- 
cially  as  cectain  companies  of  armed  militia  of  tl^ 
popular  pai'Vy  were  inftituted  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  city,  to  force  them,  arbitrary,  opprcffive, 
and  ceuel  a&they  were,  into  execuiion*     But  this 
militia  was  not  long  able  tpcontroul  the  fpirit  of 
dilbrder,   and  it  being  neceflary  to   provide  a 
ftronger  briJk  for  unquiet  and  feditious  fpirits^ 
a  new  and  mod  rigorous  law  mud  be  made  to 
beat  down  their  arrogance  and  in{c|lence#     The 
plebeians  at  this  time  feeling  themfelves  the  true 
and  real  grandees^  and  at  the  higheft  fummit  of 
power,  oi'dained  by  a  law,  that  all  thofe,  of  what- 
ever conditiori  they  might  b^,  vvho  (hould  give 
themfelves  up  to  a^n  evil  life,  and  giveoflcnce  to 
the  popular  party,,  and  difturb  the  quiet  of  the 
city  or  courKry^  (bqukJ  be,  as  a  puni(haietjt  for 
(faeir  aAioAs,  denominated  ^^  grapde^^'!  (grandi,.e 
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mi!gnati),  and  excluded  from  the  magiftracies, 
and  all  management  of  public  alTairs,  and  be  fub* 
jeded  to  other  punifhments.  It  is  tme  that  the 
gentlemen  had  dill  fome  (hare  in  the  government^ 
becaufe  the  plebeians,  that  they  might  not  makd 
too  many  enemies  at  once,  did  not  feck  to  exclude 
from  public  offi.es  all  the  nobles,  but  feleded 
from  the  number  divers  houfes  of  the  moll  pacific, 
and  the  greatcft  lovers  of  juftice,  as  it  was  pre- 
tended, and  placed  them  among  the  popular  men^ 
to  take  away  their  power  fiom  the  others,  and  fe« 
cure  it  to  themfelves.  No  gentleman  however  of 
the  popular  party  was  permitted  to  make  any  of- 
tentation  of  his  nobility  ;  fo  that  if  any  one  of  the 
popular  men  was  made  a  knight  by  any  prince  or 
republic,  he  wasfuddenly  deprived  of  his  office; 
whence  many  of  the  nobles,  who  wiihed  to  enjoy 
all  the  benefits  of  the  popular  men,  were  obliged, 
by  a  (imulated  refped-  to  the  plebeians,  to  lay  afide 
their  arms  and  furnames,  to  diftinguifti  themfelves 
from  their  peers  recorded  for  gi'andees.  Other 
Apbles  there  were,  who  chofe  rather  to  be  exclud- 
ed from  all  public  offices,  and  live  expofed  to  the 
rigorous  laws  of  the  grandees,  than  to  lay  afide 
their  arms  or  furnames,  jealous  of  obfcuring  the 
ancient  hereditary  fplendour  of  their  anceliors. 
In  this  however  they  were  deceived,  for  the  prin- 
cipal  popular  men  took  care  to  preferve  the'r  dif- 
tinclion,  by  a  law,  **  That  if  by  a  ftatufe  nobles 
were  made  jx^pulars,  they  do  not  lofe  by  that  thtir 
nobility  :"  and  by  another  law,  declaring  many  to 
be  magnati,  it  is  fubjoined,  **  the  reft  we  under* 
ftand  to  be  populars,  although  born  of  noble  race 
'and  progeny."  From  this  it  was  contended,  that 
thofe  were  deceived  who  meafured  the  antiquity 
^    and  nobility  of  their  uwa  or  other  families  by 
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the  rule  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  principal  ma^ 
giftracies. 

In  1332  fevcral  of  the  mod  powerful  families,  1331. 
arrogating  too  much  authority  in  public  affairs, 
or,  iti  other  words,  being  found  by  the  plebeians  to 
have  too  much  intlucncc  tor  them  to  be  able  to 
conrroul,  fuch  dilVcnfi ons  and  diitiirbanccs  a  ofe, 
that  it  was  thouj^ht  necelfary  to  declare  thtrm  ia 
the  number  of  the  grandees ;  and  accordingly  it 
ap(>ears  by  the  records,  that  t.e  Cancellieri,  GuaU 
freducci.  Mull,  Ughi,  Panciatichi,  Taviani,  Ric- 
ciardi,  Tedi^i,  Sinibaldi,  Zebertelli,  Vergiolcfi, 
Rofli,  Lazzari,  Forteguerri,  Vifconti,  Forefi,  and 
others,  that  is,  all  thr  principal  families  in  the  na- 
tion, were  declared  to  be  magnati,  ftigmatized 
with  that  odious  appellation,  and  excluded  from 
all  (hare  in  public  offices.  In  this  year  feverp 
fumptuary  laws  againft  effeminate  luxury  were 
made  by  the  council,  the  folemnities  and  expences 
of  weddings  were  regulated,  and  the  cloatbing  of 
men.  Extravagant  fafhions  in  thefe  things  bad 
tempted  moft  people  to  exceed  their  revenues, 
bad  multiplied  debtors,  and  rendei-ed  dubious 
and  difficult  the  credit  of  merchants  :  certain  wife 
citizens  were  authorifed  to  prepare  regulations  of 
this  kind  ;  and  they  fucceeded  to  make  fuch  wife  ^ 

laws,  that  frauds  and  abufes  became  lefs  common. 
Yet  the  caprice  and  inftability  of  this  government 
appears  very  remarkable  at  this  time;  for  although 
the  Cancellieri  were  the  year  before  recorded  for. 
grandees,  yec  in  1333  Ricciardo  Cancellieri  was  1333* 
declared  a  knight  by  the  council  of  the  people  of 
Piftoia,  and  was  feafled  at  the  public  expence.  , 

When  any  one  was  made  a  knight  by  any  fove« 
reign,  or  any  city,  he  became  finldenly  noble,  al^ 
though  he  had  not  been  fo  by  birth ;  for  birth,  at 
that  lime,  was  neither  neceffary  to  nobility  nor  to 
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knighthood.  The  ceremony  of  arming  the  knight 
was  made  with  great  folcmniiy,  receiving  the  mi- 
litary girdle  from  the  other  knights.* 

1336.  In  1336  the  Piftoians  lamented  the  death  of 
their  moft  beloved  citizen  Cino,  their  •  greateft 
lawyer  and  judge,  the  mafter  of  Bartolo  and  Pe- 
trach. 

1342,  In  1342  Piftoia  was  obliged  to  capitulate  with 
the  duke  of  Athens,  who  held  the  government  of 
it  three  years,  and  ruled  it  as  tyrannically  as  he 
did  Florence.  . 

1344,  In  1344  the  government  was  recovered  from 
the  duke  of  Athens;  and,  to  remedy  the  infinite 
tumults  which  wer^  daily  excited  by  the  power 
of  the  families  of  the  magnati,  who  by  their 
riches  and  adherents  made  their  authority  and  in* 
fluence  prevail,  it  was  ordained,  that  in  time  of  any 
rumour  or  uproar  it  (hould  not  be  lawful  for  any 
popular  man  to  enter  the  houfe  of  any  grandee,' 
and  if  by  chance  any  one  (hould  be  in  fuch  a  houfe 
at  fuch  a  time,  heihould  immediately  quit  it»  that 
he  might  not  be  under  the  temptation  toafiift  the 
grandee,  upon  pain  of  che  lofs  of  all  public  offices^ 
and  confifcation  of  all  bis  goods.  And  none  of 
thefe  pov\'erful  families,  whom  they  branded  with 
the  name  of  grandees,  could  go  into  the  fervice  of 
any  prince,  city,  or  republic,  if  he  had  not  firfl: 
obtained  the  per-mifllon  pf  the  general  council,  on 
pain  of  being  di^la/ed  rebds  :  and  that  the  fami- 
lies of  the  grandeos  might  be  known  to  all,  the 
following  ddxription  aad  declaration  of  iheni  was 
made  and  puUiibed  by^ authority  ;.  viz.  ^'Omnes 
de  domo  C&ncelliriprum,  pmnes  de  domo  Guafre^ 
ducciprum,  7  ediciorum,  Lazaroriim,  Vifconto* 
rum,  Panciaiicormn,  jUgorum,  Mulorum^  Ta*> 
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vianonim,  Sinibaldonjtn,  Vergiolen{iuni,*Rubeo-* 
wuij  Ricciardorum  ;"  which  grandees,  in  time  of 
any  rumour  or  ftrife,  may  not  go  out  of  their 
houfcs,  unlefs  called  by  the  captain  gonfalonier 
andanzimi. 

The  Piftoians,  informed  of  the  robberies,  aflaffi-  1 345. 
nations,  and  havock,  which  were  daily  committed 
by  certain  rebel's  in  the  fuperior  mountains,  and  of 
the  treafons  plotting  by  thofe  of  Senavalle  againd 
the  p.  ace  and  quiet  of  the  commons  of  Pilloia, 
they  did  not  ncgledt  to  ufc  the  neceffary  expedi- 
tion to  chaftife  the  infolence  of  the  former,  and 
to  divert  the  malignity  of  the  latter  :  againlt  the 
former  they  fent  out  a  body  of  foldiers,  who  put 
the  rebels  to  flight,  and  pulled  down  their  houles; 
againft.the  latter  they  promidgated  fevere  laws, 
with  a  promife  of  a  thoufand  pounds  reward  to 
any  one  who  would  accuTe  an  accomplice  of 
treafc^n. 

To  (hew  the  incfficacy  of  all  fuch  democra-'  1346. 
tical  defpotifm  againit  the  principal  families  in  a' 
commuaity,  asthededaratlonsof  grandeeiftti  were, 
Frederick  Cancel  I  icri,  furnarned  for  his  great  va* 
lour  BarbaroiTa,  had  influence  enough  10  obtain< 
fo  great  a  diftinftion  and  fo  popular  and  honour^ 
able  a. pod  as  the-ccunmand  of  Ihe  troops,  raifed 
and.  paid  by  Piftoia,  to  go  upon  the  expedition  for 
the  conqueft  oftbe  Holy  Land  ;  Angiolo  Caticel- 
lieri:was  made  a  biifaop,  and  rofe  faft   in   th^ 
churcii ;  and  NicboloCancellieri,  a§  captain  of  the 
Floreotines:,  acquired  imihortal  giory  by  befieging 
in  his  dwh  pahce,  and  depoflng  from  the  govern*- 
raenc  of  Florence,  Walter  duke  of  A^hiens ;  and  ^ 
Marcdta  Gincellieri  alfo  made  himfelf  illuftrious 
as  a  diTioe^  /arid  obtained  the  place  Of  auditor  of 
the  tower  of  Rome* 
Somuch  of  thetinie  of  die  huflbandman,  the  1349. 
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artiian,  and  the  people  in  general,  was  taken  up 
in  war  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  fields  were  fa 
often  laid  walle,  that  it  was  iaif>offible  to  obtain 
a  conftant  and  certain  fupply  of  provifions  for  the 
people.  The  confequence  of  this  was  famine  and 
the  plague,  two  other  evils  in  thofc  days  fpring- 
ing,  with  innumerable  others,  from  their  imper- 
fcS  government.  The  plague  and  famine,  which, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  pad  year,  had  nearly  deprived 
Fiftoia  of  inhabitants,  at  length  ceafing,  and  the 
few  that  remained  were  fo  grieved  and  aftonilhed  at 
fuch  a  calamity,  that  one  would  have  thought  their 
minds  too  muchfoftened  and  humbled  to  engage 
again  for  fome  time  in  their  nefarious  tumuhs : 
but  the  few  furviving  citizens  found  as  much  dif- 
union  and  animoiity  among  them  as  ever.  Frefh 
diforders  arofe,  and  there  was  no  poffibi.ity  of  re^ 
firaining  the  indignacion  and  fury  of  the  two  fa'*^ 
milies  of  Panciatica  and  Cancellieri,  who,  upon 
fome  diiTatisfadion  ariiing  among  them,  fell  into 
fuch  quarrels,  that,  as  each  party  had  many  adhe- 
rents, many  murders  and  much  flaughter  followed  ; 
and  much  greater  would  have  enfued,  if  the  people 
had  not  run  together  to  feparate  the  combatants, 
and  compelled  them  to  retire  to  their  houfcs. 
To  prevent  the  prevalence  and  increafe  of  thefe 
diforders,  the  citizens  called  together  the  general 
council,  by  whom  it  was  ordered  that  diligent  in- 
quifnion  (hould  be  made  after  the  heads  of  the 
tumult,  and  a  rigorous  profecution  was  commenced 
againft  Richard  Cancelliero  and  Gio.  Panciatichi, 
the  heads  of  the  two  families ;  who,  although 
they  humbled  themfelves,  and  afked  pardon  for 
the  error  they  had  committed,  and  made  an  entire 
reconciliation  with  each  other,  were  condemned 
in  a  fine  of  500  pounds  each,  to  be  paid  to  th^ 
,       commons  of  Piftoia,  and  were  obliged  10  ratify  by 
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an  oath,  in  full  council,  the  peace  they  bad  mado 
between  them.  But  notwithlianding  all  ihis,  neU 
ther  of  the  families  really  laid  afide  their  envy,  jea- 
loufy,  hatred,  and  malice againftthe  other;  fortheir 
principals  having  rather  from  the  fear  of  juftice 
thandefire  of  tranquillity,  made  the  peace  be- 
tween them,  they  applied  themfelves  daily  to  pro- 
vide arms  and  men,  and  firially  proclaimed  them- 
felves openly  to  be  mortal  enemies  to  each  other, 
,  and  gave  rife  to  the  fad  ions  of  the  Panciatichi  and 
Cancellieri,  from  whence  arofe  fuch  actions  and 
events  as  brought  a  final  ruin  on  themfelves,  ihtir 
relations,  their  friends,  and  the  city  itfelf, 

"  I  refleft,  with  aftoni(hment  and  ftupefaftion," 
fays  Fioravanti,  "  that  the  Piftoians,  abandoning, 
without  caufe  or  reafon,  their  native  fagacity,  and 
becoming  fadionaries,  (hould  have  fomented  the 
paf&ons of  chefe  two  particular  families;  have  con- 
tended for  the  vanity  of  pre-eminence,  atanexpencc 
of  ib  many  crimes  againft  the  public  peace ;  and 
have  employed  all  their  forces  againll  the  tranquil- 
lity of  liberty  in  that  city,  celebrated  through  the 
whole  world  for  men  illuftrious  in  arms,  in  letters^ 
in  fdnftity,  and  wifdom  ;  prudent  in  her  laws  and 
in  her  government  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  foreign 
republics  had  followed  her  example  in  their  laws, 
Nevcrthelefs,  thus  it  was,  for  giving  themfelves  up 
aprey^to  their  griefs  and  afBiftions,  they  deprived 
themfelves  of  all  repofe,  and  making  the  paffions 
of  a  few  common  to  them  all,  loft  their  liberty 
and  their  government ;  bleffings   which  till  this 
time  had  been  preferved  not  without  the  envy  of 
theirrival  cities  !"Thiswriter  needed  not,  however, 
have  been  fo  much  furprifed,  if  he  had  confidered 
the  nature  of  man,  and  compared  it  with  the  na- 
ture of  a  government  in   which  all  authority  is 

collefted  into  one  center.    An  attentive  reader 
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will  be  furprifed  at  the  boaft  of  that  tranqqilHty 
and  liberty  hitherto  enjoyed  ;  and  will  bea^  a  lofs 
to  find  one  moment  in  ihe  whole  hiftcry  vyhero 
there  could  have  been  any  degree  of  either. 
1350*  Arbitrary  laws  of  exclulion  and  difqualification, 
and  awkward  attempts  toexpofe  to  popular  odium 
the  principal  families,  made  without  the  lead 
modefty  or  equity  by  a  popular  majority,  will  ne- 
ver have  weight  enough  with  the  people  to  an- 
swer the  defigii  of  them.  Thofe  families  will  flill 
retain  an  influence  wich  the  people,  and  have  a 
party  at  their  command,  very  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  majority;  and  being^jultly  irritated  and 
provoked  at  the  injuftice  done  them,  will  never 
want  a  difpofition  to  attempt  dangerous  enter- 
prizes.  The  family  of  the  Cancellieri,  though 
Itigmatized  and  difqualified  as  grandees,  were  ftill 
held  in  great  efteem  among  all  ranks  for  their 
riches  and  numerous  adherents.  Ricliard,  the 
head  of  the  family,  ftimulaicd  by  his  own  rcfcnt* 
ment  and  ambition,  and  no  doubt  excited  by  his 
paitifans,  had,  the  prefumption  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  making  himfelf  fovereign  lord  erf  his 
country.  Courting  the  people  to  this  end  by  bis 
liberality,  affability,  and  courtefy,  he  waited  only 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  acquire  it.  Havr 
ing  filled  his  houfe  with  a  large  number  of  per* 
fons,  his  countrymen  and  foreigners,  he  fuddenly 
marched  out  with  thefe  and  his  relations  to  af* 
fault  the  piazza  and  the  palace  of  the  anziani ;  but 
being  met  by  the  captain  of  the  families  of  the 
anziani,. vviih  his  men^  and  with  thefe  many  ofthd 
grandees,  and  a  multitude  of  the  little  people,  ad-* 
herents  of  the  Panciatichi,  the  CancelKeri  were 
repulfed  with  great  fpirit,  and  perceiving  their 
iive5  in  great  danger,  they  fled  and  fliut  them- 
felves  up  ia  the  houfe  of  the  Bonducci   theic 
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friendsv      Their  faftionaries,    fteihg  thtmfelves 
without  an  head,  in  difordcr  and  defeated,  fled 
in  dcfpair   out   of  the  city  by  the   gate  of  St. 
Mark.     The  Panciatichi,  having  thus  conquered 
Richard^  proceeded  with  great  violence  to  bum 
the  houfes  of  the  Cancellieri.     Richard  was  out- 
rageous at  the  deftruclion  of  his  houfes  and  the 
flight  of  his  followers ;  but   being  informed  that 
they  .were  waiting  for  him  in  the  countiy,  he 
ibiied  the  wall  in  the  night,  went  out  to  meet 
them,  took  the  caftle   of  Mariana,    and  there 
fortified  himfelf.     With  the  Cancellieri  on  their 
flank,  and  Gio.  Vifconti  of  Milan,  and  lord  of 
Bologna  and*  all  Lombardy,  in  their  neighbour** 
hoed,    each   with   a  party  defirous   of  making 
thetn  lords  of  Piftoia,  the  Piftoians  were  obliged 
lo^piK  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  Flo- 
fence,   upon  certain  conditions.     Richard  Can* 
0ellieri  hearing  this,  went  to  Florence,  and  with 
plaufible  reafons  made  it  there  believed  that  the 
Panciatichi  held  a  fecrct  correfpondence  with  Vif-* 
conti^  to  deliver  Piftoia  into   his  hands.  -  The 
Florentines  thought  they  miglit  ai  well  govern 
PiftcMa  tbemfcWes,  and  have  it  wholly  at  their  dc- 
yocton,  and  immediately  gave  Richard  the  com- 
mfiiiid  of  horfe  and  foot,  to  go  and  fubdue  it.  Th6 
attack  was  made  in  the  night,  and  would  proba« 
Wy  have  fucceed^d,  if  the  enfigns  of  Florence 
luRiHot  been  imprudently  difplayed,  which  fo  eh* 
n^d  i the  Piftoians,   that  refolving  to  die  rather 
tha*i  ftihmit,  they  repulfed  their  invaders.     The 
Fldi^cntines  fent  a  formidable  reinforcement ;  but 
the  Piftoians  defended  themfelves  with  intrepidity 
tilt^  they aiTembled  their  general  council;  and  al- 
thoti<yh,Gk>.  Panciatichi  was  an  infamous  grandee, 
he-  wasltill  the  fouiof  the  pviWic,   and  no  other 
nuiD  bad  tbough  of  the  cootidence  of  bis  fellow- 
;.-  citizens 
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citizens  to  be  fent  ambaflador  an^  entru(ied  wick, 
their  falvation.  He  executed  bis  commiffion, 
convinced  the  Florentines  that  they  had  been  de* 
ceived  by  CanceUieri,   and  made  an  honourable 

<35^*  peace;  and  in  1352  the  Piftoians  affilled  Flo- 
rence effedually  in  defending  itfelf  againft  the 
army  of  Vifconti  of  Milan. 

^353-  ^^  ^353  ^^^  attention  of  all  parties  was  turned 
to  peace,  to  put  an  end  for  once  to  all  the  troubles 
of  Itaiy,  and  it  was  finally  concluded  between  aU 
theGuelph  citicsof  Tufcany,  viz.  Florence,  Sienna^ 
Piftoia,  Peragia,  Arezzo,  city  of  Callello,  and 
others,  of  one  fide,  and  Gio.  Vifconti  on  the  other^ 
with  certain  pads  and  conditions  ;  among  which 
Vifconti  releafed  freely  into  the  hands  of  Piftoia 
the  caftlcs  and  fortrefles  of  Piteccio,  Torri,  Trep* 
pioy  Fofifato,  Montecelli,  and  Sambuca ;  and  on 
all  fides  were  releafed  all  the  exiles.  By  virtue  of 
which  article  were  reftored  to  Piftoia  the  families 
of  the  Ammanati,  Tedici,  Vergiolefi,  Gualfreduc^ 
ci,  and  others,  and  ail  their  property  was  reftooed 
to  them  4 

*354»  Richard  Cancellieri,  neverthelefs,  in  1 3 54^ be- 
ing dill  obnoxious  to  the  Panciatichi,  did  not  cea& 
to  (Irengthen  his  party,  by  foliciting  the  friendfhip 
of  thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  to  his  views.  To 
this  end  he  formed  an  intimate  friendfiiip  with 
the  captain  of  the  guards  at  Florence,  of  whom 
be  expedled  to  make  an  efifential  ufe  in  all  occur- 
rences. But  the  Panciatichi,  jealous  of  this  inti^ 
xnacy,  complained  of  it  bitterly  to  the  Florentines, 
who,  to  pleafe  them,  difmifled  their  officer,  but  a£ 
the  fame  time  exhorted  the  complainants  to  live 
quietly,  and  lay  down  their  arms ;  for  that  at  aU 
events,  and  at  any  expence,  as  authors  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  families,  they  were  determined  to 
4Siaintain  ic     At  this  time  fome  difquiet  arofe  be* 
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tweca  the  difTerenc  members  of  the  Cancellieri 
family,  one  of  whom,  Pievano,  joined  the  Pancia'^ 
tichi,  and  brought  an  accufation  before  the  Flor en* 
tines  againft  Richard,  that  he  meditated  againft 
them  fotnc  great  treafon.  A  procefs  was  inftituted, 
Richard  was  found  innocent,  and  the  accufer  and 
the  heads  of  the  infurredion  were  feverely  puniOi-^ 
€d,  while  Richard  was  honourably  acquitted. 

The  emperor  Charles  the  Fourth  made  a  grant    <355* 
to  the  Piftoiansto  govern  themfelves  by  their  own 
laws  and  laudable  cuftoms,  in  a  free  popular  ftate, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  anziani  and  gonfalonier 
of  juftice^  whom  he  made  perpetual  vicars  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire.    That  this  (ketch  may  not 
beprocra&ed  to  an  immeafurable  length,  we  may 
pais  over  the  rebellions  and  wars  between  1355 
and  1376,  when  the  diflatisfadtions  among  the  ci-    13 7^ 
tizens  of  Piftoia  were  (o  increafed,  by  the  reform 
fsi  officers  in  1373,  that  tumults  aroTe  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  the  Florentines,  whodefired  nothing 
mone  than  to  become  lords  of  Piftoia^  or  to  fee  it 
deftroyed,  becaufe  it  was  rich,  noble,  and  power- 
&]1,  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  toiniinu«> 
ate  themfelves  with  their  medicated  defigns.    Un- 
der the  fprcious  colour  of  peace  and  quiet,  they 
aanuUed  the  late  reform  ;  and  by  new  laws,  under 
pretence  of  caking  away  the  fcandalous  names  of 
tfactwofadionsof  the  Panciatichi  and  Cancellieri, 
divided  the  offices  into  two  orders,  calling  one  the 
company  of  St.  John,  and  the  other  the  company 
of  St.  Paul ;  fo  that  the  moiety  of  the  citizens, 
excluiively  of  the  grandees,  who  could  not  enjoy 
before  the  benefit  of  the  imborfation,  were  now 
imboifed  in  the  purfe  o\  the  company  of  St.  John, 
and  the  other  moiety  in  the  purfe  of  the  company 
of  St.  Paul;  and  to  obtain  the  fupreme  magiftratc 
therp  were  drawn  four,  one  for  the  quarter  of  the 
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purfe  of  St.  John,  and  four,  in  the  fjroportion  of 
one  for  each  quarter,  for  the  purfe  of  St.  Paul;  and 
the  gonfalonier  was  to  be  drawn  alternately,  once 
fcom  one  purfe,  and  another  time  from  the  other. 
And  becaufe  the  company  of  St.  John  was  pro- 
teded  by  the  Cancellieri,  it  immediately  followed 
that  it  declared  itfelf  of  that  fadion ;  and  that  of 
St.  Paul,  proteded  by  the  Panciatichi,  declared 
itfelf  openly  of  the  fad:ion  of  Panciatichi :  and  in 
this  manner,  infteadof  extinguifhing  the  fire,  it  in* 
creafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  fpread  not  only  in 
the  city,  but  through  all  its  territory  ;  and  Piftoia 
was  reduced  to  a  condition  fo  deplorable,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  abandon  all  domeftic  fociety  and  fami- 
liarity, every  one  being  fufpicious  not  only  of  his 
iieighbours  and  relations,  but  of  his  bofom  friends. 

1383.  In  1383  all  ranks  of  people  exceeded  thdr  abi- 
lities in  expences  at  funerals,  and  in  other  effemi- 
nate luxury  :  fumptuary  laws  were  made  againft- 
extravagant  expences ;  but  the  hiftorian  confeiTes, 
that  although  he  thought  that  there  was  reafon  for 
them,  yet,  as  he  could  not  read  them  himfelf  with- 
out laughing,  he  feared  he  (hould  do  no  good  by 
relating  rhem. 

The  Piftoians  having  beftowed  all  their  endea- 
vours and  ftudies  to  obtain  a  peace  with  Bologna, 
with  whom  they  had  long  been  at  war  on  account 
of  boundaries,  now  hoped  to  live  happily ;  but 
they  were  again  tormented  with  infurrcdions,  at- 
tended with  rapine,  burnings,  and  murders  innu- 
merable. 

139Q.  The  news  arrived  in  Piftoia,  in  1 390,  that  John 
Galeazzo  Vifconti  had  fent  againft  the  Florentines 
an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Jacoppo  de  Verme.  This  war  lafted  fe- 
veral  years,  and  was  brought  upon  the  city  by  its 
divifions. 

;     The 
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The  PKloians  had  now  been  eight  and  thirty  1398. 
years  in  (bme  fenfc  dependent  on  Florence;  for 
in  1350,  after  the  great  commotions,  they  had  en-  135^* 
tered  into  a  ftipulation,  by  Richard  Cancellicri 
their  fellow-citizen,  with  i he  people  of  Florence, 
to  keep  for  ever  a  purfe  of  lix  popular  Florentine 
citizens,  from  which  (hould  be  drawn  their  captain 
of  the  people.  In  this  year,  i39S,;fordie  fake  of  a 
more;  iniimate  connexion  and  familiarity  with  the 
commoas  of  Florence,  it  was  farther  ftlpulated, 
that  for 'the  future  the  podelia  of.  Piftoia  (hould 
be  a  Florentine. 

Coorinual  animofities  had  occaHoned  in  the 
mbds  of  the  citizens  fuch  wearineis,  grief,  and 
compun&Ion,  that  it  is  impoQlble  to  read  without 
commiicration  their  awkward  attempts  to  reconcile 
thcmfclves  with  one  another,  ac.d  to  extirpate  their 
civil  difcords,  with  which  Piiloia  was  furioufly 
agitated.  The  whole  people,  of  every  age,  fex, 
and  condition,  were  perfuaded  to  go  in  proceflion 
through  the  city,  cloathed  in  while  facks,  to  aik 
inucnally  each  oiher'spardon,  and  to  cry,  **  Miferi  • 
cord  ia  e  pace  ! ''  (mercy  and  peace!)  and  theae 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  momeiuary  benevolence, 
and  many  aftsof  Chriftian  charity,  muft  have  been 
produced  by  a  pilgrimage  fo  folemn  and  atfcding-; 
but  the  defe(5s  in  the  CQnftitution  of  their  govern- 
ment were  not  amended  by  it,  and  the  troubles  of 
the  people  foon  revived. 

The  jealduCes  of  the  CanccUieri  and  Panciati-  1401^ 
chi  revived,  and  proceeded  to  fnch  lengths,  that  in 
i^Q\  Richard  Cancellieri,  to  revenge  himfelf,  be* 
gan  a  fccret  treaty  with  Viiconti  duke  of  Milan,  to 
deliver  the  city  of  Piftoia  into  his  hands,  that  he 
might  govern  it  with  his  abfolute  power,  and  ex- 
rercQinare  •  the  fa^ion^  of  the  Panciatighi.  The 
plot  was  difcovered,  and  Richard  and  all  fajs  chil- 
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prohibit  all  clothes  to  be  lined  with  foreign  furs^ 
or  to  be  embroidered  with  pearls,  gold,  or  filvcr, 
or  other  ex penfive  and  fuperfluous  decorations ; 
and  becaufe  that  all  former  laws  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  had  been  found  ineffedual,  they  were  now 
renewed  with  the  moft  rigorous  penalties. 

In  1455  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  territory  of  1455* 
Piftoia,  called  AUiana,  between  the  Cancellieri  and 
Panciatichi,  which  fpread  into  the  city,  and  went 
to  fuch  furious  lengths  that  the  ladies  themfelves 
took  arms,  and  fought  with  as  much  bravery  aa 
the  gentlemen,  to  revenge  the  daughter  of  their 
rebrions ;  and  before  this  commotion  was  ended j 
the  Haves,  or  what  they  call  their  vaflals  or  villains^ 
took  arms.  And  no  method  to  rcftore  peace 
could  be  devifed,  till  Florence  was  requefted  to 
fend  for  commiffaries,  who  compelled  the  Can- 
cellieri and  Panciatichi  to  take  an  oath  to  be 
peaceable,  and  who  feafted  the  villains  till  they 
were  quieted. 

Infurredions,  tumults,  and  civil  wars,  continued    t47^* 
in  1476,  and  indeed,  with  very  little  intermiffion> 
till  1485. 

In  1485  Baldinotto  Baldinotti,  forefeeidg  that  Bbldino> 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  might  poffibly  arrive  at  the  ti. 
fovereignty  of  Piftoia,  confidering  the  great  repu-  ^^^ 
tation,  influence,  and  authority,  which  he  enjoyed  ^^^^ 
in  that  city,  laid  a  plot  to  take  him  ofi*.     As  a 
lover  of  the  liberty  of  his  country,  he  thought  it 
juft  and  honourable  to  go  with  his  own  fon,  and 
lie  in  wait  in  the  way  between  Poggio  and  Cajano, 
by  which  he  knew  Lorenzo  was  to  pafs,  in  his 
journey  to  Piftoia,  to  the  fcaft  of  St.  James*    But 
the  confidants  of  Lorenzo  having  difcovered  the 
defign,  the  confpirators  were  without  delay  appre- . 
bended,  carried  prifoners  to  Florence  and  thercT'    . 
Auaiflied  with  death. 
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1488.  Another  civil  war  between  the  Cancellicri  ind 
Panciatichi,  attended  with  its  cuftomary  cruelty 
and  dcvaftation,  occurred,  and  was  not  cotnpofcd 
till  the  Florentines  fumnioned  four  of  each  party, 
and  compelled  them  to  give  fecurity,  that  for  the 
future  no  quarrels,  murders,  burnings,  or  rob* 
beries,  (hould  be  committed  in  Piftoia.  But  this 
anfwered  the  end  only  in  part,  for  the  parties  went 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  date,"  and  there  committed 

1490.  all  forts  of  cruelties  on  one  another;  and  in  1490 
the  civil  war  was  renewed  in  the  city. 

1494.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederick  the 
Third,  Maximilian  his  fon  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
of  the  empire  ;  but  delaying  his  entry  into  Italy, 
Sfor2».  gave  occafion  to  Louis  Sfdrza,  tutor  of  the  duke 
of  Milan,  to  invite  Charles  the  Eighth,  king  of 
France,  to  come  to  the  conqueft  of  Naples.  Upon 
this  occafion  the  Piftoians  threw  off  their  fub- 
jedion  to  Florence,  or  rather  broke  off  the  con- 
ne<5lion.  But  this  acquifition  of  libeity  and  inde- 
pendence had  a  fhort  duration  ;  for  the  Piftoians 
knew  they  could  enjoy  no  tranquillity  under  their 
own  government,  and  with  their  own  parties  2 
after  two  years  negotiation,  they  agreed  to  a  new 

1406.  convention  in  1496. 

'497*  '^'^^  families  of  the  grandees,  or  impertinents> 
as  they  were  called,  revived  their  pretenfions  to 
be  admitted  to  the  honours  and  public  offices  of 
the  commonwealth;  but  as  this  was  contrary  to 
the  popular  will,  and  the  paffions  and  intereft  of 
theic  leaders,  tumults  enfued.  The  pretenfions 
of  iliefe  families  were  countenanced  by  the  Flo- 
rentines ;  but  the  popular  men,  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  power,  oppofed  it  with  fo  much  refolu* 
,.  tion,  that  nothing  new  was  efFeftcd. 

i4q8»  -    Plague  and  famine  raged  in  Piftoia  to  fucb  a 

degree^  that  fome  were  in  hopes  that  the  citizens 

•s.  .  ,    ^^  would 
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would  put  an  end  to  difcord  and  fedition,  and  at 
lead  endeavour  to  enjoy  peace;  but  the  people, 
trampling  under  foot  all  laws,  human  and  divine, 
began  to  renew,  both  in  ^he  city  and  the  country, 
their  oppofitions  and  enmities,  which  proceeded 
to  fuch  teats  of  arms  and  mutual  llaughter,  that 
they  were  again  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
Imperial  vicars  in  Florence,  to  interpofe  and  put 
an  end  to  thofe  ftrange  accidents  which  threatened 
the  total  deftruflion  of  the  country. 

The  diflenfions  of  parties  in  the  city  and  its  i499* 
territory  being  fomewhat  abated,  the  citizens  be- 
gan to  flatter  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  quiet ; 
but  negleding  to  provide  a  remedy  aeainft  the 
emulations  of  private"  intereft  in  individuals  and 
families,  by  fcparating  the  executive  power  from 
the  legiflauve,  rivalries  arofe,  which  produced 
fuch  ruin,  both  to  the  country  and  the  contending 
families,  as  has  been  deplored  by  all  fubfequent 
generations.  The  fad  was,  that  by  the  death  of 
Buonaccorfi,  a  director  of  an  hofpital  of  St.  Gre- 
gory, it  was  necelTary  to  proceed  to  the  ele<5lion 
of  a  fucceflbr.  On  the  loth  of  Odober,  1499, 
bad  been  balloted  for,  and  approved  as  fuit- 
able,  by  the  general  council,  four  fubjedts  or  per- 
fons,  among  whom  one,  who  "  Qiould  be  con- 
firmed and  approved  by  the  bifliop  of  Piftoia  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  (hould  obtain  the  ofEce.  Thci 
council  having  difcharged  their  duty  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  lour,  the  ordinary  proceeded  to  re- 
jed  two  of  them,  one  after  another,  and  left  the 
competition  undecided  between  Piero  Terchio  and 
Barnardo  Nutini,  each  of  whom  endeavoured  to 
intereft  his  friends  in  his  favour.  Terchio  was 
proteded  by  the  Panciatichi,  and  Nutini  by 
the  Cancellieri.  The  bifliop  was  at  Florence, 
Vbence  it   happened   that  Salimbene  Panciati- 
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chi  caufcd  to  be  confirmed,  as  direftor  of  the 
hofpital,  his  friend  Tcrphio,  by  the  canonical  Jacob 
Panciatichi,  under  colour  of  his  being  the  apofto- 
lical  legate;  and  fending  to  Florence  for  the  appro- 
bation of  the  biftop,  the  good  prelate  promifed  to 
comply.  The  Cancellieri  hearing  of  this,  went 
alfo  to  Florence  to  fupplicate  the  bifliop  not  to 
approve  the  elcftion ;  but  the  biftiop,  who  was 
determined  to  keep  his  word,  would  not  liften  to 
then:.  Seeing  that  they  could  not  move  him  from 
his  promife,  they  applied  themfelves  to  obtain  the 
foUcitations  of  his  friends  and  relations,  with  fuch 
aflSduity  and  importunity,  that  the  irrcfolute  pre- 
late was  at  laft  induced  to  comply  with'  thcu: 
rcqueft.  The  Panciatichi,  underftanding  the 
ftrange  refolution  of  the  prelate,  had  recourfc  to 
the  priori  of  the  people  and  the  gonfalonier  of 
juftice  of  their  country,  and  obtained  an  order, 
that  to  Nutini,  who  had  the  fmaller  nuniber  of 
votes,  the  poffefTion  of  the  hofpital  Ihould  not  be 
given,  but  to  Terchio,  who  for  good  reafons 
ought  to  have  it ;  and  Terchio,  accompanied  by 
fome  of  the  Panciatichi,  was  placed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  hofpital.  The  Cancellieri,  returning 
from  Florence  with  the  confirmation  of  the  biihop 
in  the  perfon  of  Nutini,  carried  him  to  the  hofpi- 
tal to  give  him  poflTeffion,  but  found  the  place 
occupied  ;  whereupon,  returning  to  Florence,  they 
carried  their  complaint  to  the  reftor;  and,  after 
much  altercation  between  the  parties,  it  *was  de- 
termined that  the  affair  (hould  be  decided  in  a 
court  of  jullice,  and  the  caufe  committed  to  two 
lawyers.  The  judges  determined  that  Nutini  had 
been  eleded  and  canonically  confirmed,  and  he 
was  accordingly  put  into  the  office,  againft  all  that 
could  be  faid  or  done  by  the  Panciatichi,  who, 
upon  pain  of  being  declared  rebels^  were  obliged 

to 
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to  abandon  theliofpital^  which  they  had  held  well 
guarded,  and  give  way  to  the  execution  of  the 
fencence.  The  Cancellieri  were  made  infolent  by 
their  viftory,  and  fomctimes  by  their  words,  and 
fometinies  by  their  adlions,  aiTumed  an  haughty 
fuperiority  over  the  contrary  party  ;  who,  finding 
themfelves  deceived,  offended,  and  derided,  not^ 
only  by  the  Cancellieri  but  by  the  bifhop,  wenc 
about  venting  and  propagating  their  paffions 
among  the  people  :  whence  it  happened,  that  hof- 
tilities  beginning  between  thefe  two  families,  they 
never  ceafed  till  they  ruined  the  city  of  Pilloia. 

The  Panciatichi  could  not  cancel  from  theit  1500. 
minds  the  many  and  enormous  injuries  they  had 
received  from  the  Cancellieri,  and  now  meditated 
a  cruel  revenge.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1500, 
they  uoexpededly  affaultcd,  in  the  piazza,  Baccino 
Niitini  and  others,  anrtl  having  mortally  wounded 
Georgio  Tonti,  they  ran  haftily  through  the  city, 
and  murdered  all  the  Cancellieri,  excepting  fomc 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  palace  of  the  lords 
priors.  The  Cancellieri  who  furvived  were  not 
at  all  intimidated,  becaufe,  having  many  adherents^ 
it  was  eafy  for  them  to  tlir  up  againft  the  Panciatichi 
the  plebeians,  who,  alert  at  their  inftigation,  (hew- 
ed themfelves  fuch  fierce  profecutors  of  the  faftion 
of  (iie  Panciatichi,  that,  appearing  in  arms,  they 
all  cried,  **  Vengeance  !  vengeance  !"  and  in  the 
tumult  a  multitude  of  the  Panciatichi  and  their 
fautors  were  killed  upon  the  fpot ;  and  their  fpirits 
became  fo  exafperated,  that  both  parties  thought 
of  nothirjg  but  making  profelytes,  and  gaining 
followers.  In  May  the  Panciatichi  aflembled  a 
great  body  of  men,  and  feized  the  piazza,  and 
more  than  half  the  city  fortified  themfelves  in  the 
balconies,  lleeples,  and  towers,  and  devoted  their 
whole  dme  ami  attention  to  preparations  for  war. 
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The  CancelUeri  on  their  part,  equally  numerous  in 
followers,  fortified  themfelves  in  the  other  fide  of 
the  city,  and  were  aflifted  by  foch  numbers  of  men, 
who  came  in  from  the  mountains  and  plains  in  the 
country,  that  they  compofed  a  large  army.  In 
fuch  a  fcene  of  turbulence,  fufpicions  were  fo  fre- 
quent and  dangerous,  that  it  became  ncceflary  for 
every  man  to  declare  himfelf ;  for  both  parties 
adopted  the  fame  maxim  towards  tlie  moderate 
men  and  neutrals,  "  If  you  don't  (hew  yourfelf 
our  friend,  we  will  fhew  ourfelves  your  enemy," 
Therfc  was  not  a  man,  finally,  who  did  not  infert 
himfelf  into  all  the  injuries  and  infolence  of  a 
party  ;  and  frequent  battles,  fometimes  in  one 
ftreet,  and  fometimes  in  another,  both  by  nighc 
and  by  day,  tormented  the  whole  city,  fo  that 
there  was  no  time  for  the  people  to  take  any 
rcpofc. 

In  this  ftatc  of  things  arrived  at  Piftoia  two 
commiflaries,  with  five  hundred  men,  fcnt  by  the 
Imperial  vicars  in  Florence  to  put  a  check  to  the 
impetviollty  of  fadion,  who  entered  by  the  gate  of 
Caldarica,  and  taking  poQefllon  c^  the  moil  im- 
portant and  advantageous  pofts,  they  gave  orders 
to  all  to  retreat  and  abandon  their  arms.  Thefe 
orders  were  fcarcely  promulgated,  when  there  un- 
c^^peAedly  appeared  a  large  body  of  armed  men 
to  the  afiiftance  of  ihc  Cancellieri,  which  by  their 
adherents  in  Bologna  had  been  fent ;  and,  on  the 
oiherfide,  a  number  of  men  from  St.  Marcello, 
and  other  neighbouring  countries,  to  the  fuccour 
of  the  Panciaiichi ;  and  neither  party  being  will- 
ing to  give  way  to  the  other,  they  began,  in  the 
faceofihe  Florentine  guards,  to  ftrike  each  other 
fo  cruelly,  that  the  falter  their  forces  inqreafedj-the 
more  were  multiplied  their  infults,  arfons,  mur- 
.  dcrs,  and  flaughters.    The  commiffaries  feeing  all 

things 
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things  rufhing  to  deftruftion,  ordered  tlie  heads. 
oi  both  parties  to  appear  at  Florence,  and  that  the 
foldiers,  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  (hould  go  out 
of  the  city  upon  pain  of  rebellion,  and  extending 
the  fame  threat  to  all  who  (hould  entertain  them 
in  their  houfes.     The  Panciatichi  were  difpofcd  to 
obey ;  but  the  Cancellieri,  who  were  favoured  by 
one  of  the  commiffaries,  proceeded  in  their  info- 
knee,  and  making  a  jeft  of  the  orders,  would  not 
move  :  whence  thofe  minifters,  feeing  th'emfelves 
little  ^rcfpeded,  and  lefs  obeyed,  returned  to  Flo- 
rcnce.     The  foldiers  were  gone  out  of  the  city^ 
and  the  heads  of  the  faftions  feeing  themfelves  de- 
prived of  their  ftrength,  they  fet  themfelves  to 
coUeaing  the  plebeians  to  their  fide,  and  ftudious 
of  flaughter,  a  great  body  of  people  ftood  ready  to 
begin  a  new  affray.     As  the  death  of  Georgio 
Tonti  had  been  difpleafing  to  the  Cancellieri,  they 
could  net  forget  it,  nor  conquer  their  defire  of  re- 
venge ;    with  this  view  they  occupied,  with  all 
their  people,  the  piazza  della  Sala,  and  leaving  a 
numlier  to  guard  it,  went  with  the  reft  to  the  little 
fquare  of  the  Trinity,  to  pull  down  the  houfes  of 
the  Collefi,  and  then  one  of  the  Panciatichi ;  then 
they  laid  fiege  to  the  palace  of  Gualtieri  Panciati- 
chi;   running  through  the  ftreets,    they  killed 
Francis  Nutini,  and  plundered  his  houfe,  with 
that  of  Gabriel  Vifconti,  Bernard  Collefi,  Matthew 
Collefi,  and  fetting  fire  to  all  of  them,  they  ran  to 
anack  the  houfe  of  Aftorre  Panciatichi,    from 
whence  thofe  of  its  fa<5tion  having  fied,  this  houfe 
remained  in  the  power  of  its  enemies,  v/ho  ftripped 
and  robbed  it.     They  then  burned  the  houfes  of 
the  Conti,    thofe  of  Francifco  Thomas  Balduc- 
ci,  and  that  of  Gori,    archdeacon  of  St.  Zenone, 
and  auditor  of  the  biftiop  Pandolfini.     After  fo 
toafty  pillages,  burnmgs,  and  demolitions,  they  re- 
turned 
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turned  to  the  piazza,  and  rifled  all  the  fhops  and 
flores  of  the  Panciatichi,  with  whom  coming  to  a 
cruel  conflift,  a  large  number  on  both  fides  pe- 
riflicd.  At  this  inftanr  a  powerful  reinforcement 
of  men  arrived  to  the  Panciatichi,  who  without 
lofs  of  time  renewed  the  attack  upon  the  Cancel- 
lieri,  and  both  parties  fought  in  the  parifli  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lily,  and  in  that  of  St.  Michael,  with 
fuch  defperation,  that  a  great  number  on  both 
fides  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  if  a  great  rain 
had  not  parted  the  combatants,  it  Teemed  as  if  the 
whole  race  would  have  been  here  exterminated. 
But  upon  this  occafion  a  truce  was  concluded. 
The  heads  of  thefe  factions  were  now  fummoned 
to  Florence:  thirty  of  them  went,  and  were  fud- 
denly  thrown  into  prifon.  A  rigorous  profecution, 
as  it  is  called,  was  commenced  againft  them. 
Some  were  acquitted  without  any  conditions  of 
peace  or  truce ;  others  were  puniQied  by  vmprifon- 
ment;  Tome  by  fequeftration  of  their  property,  and 
fome  werei  baniflied.  This  decifion  extinguilhed 
no  part  of  the  flames  of  revenge ;  on  the  contrary^ 
the  rigour  praftifed  againft  fome,  and  the  lenity 
to  others,  gave  rife  to  ftill  greater  infolence ;  and 
in  the  face  of  the  Florentines  themfelves,  and  in 
their  own  city,  fome  of  the  acquitted  Cancellieri 
committed  excefles  as  outrageous  as  the  former* 
Introduced  by  their  friends,  the  malignants  in 
Florence,  fecretly,  at  the  (hutting  of  the  gates, 
fet  themfelves  to  fearch  for  Andrew  and  Sa- 
limbe  Panciatichi,  to  alfaflinate  them;  and  fa- 
voured by  the  obfcurity  of  a  foggy  air,  after  two 
o'clock  at  night,  they  found  it  ealy  to  put  Salimbe 
to  death,  though  Andrew  had  the  good  fortune 
to  efcape,  by  hiding  himfelf  in  a  joiner's  fliop. 
For  this  atrocious  delinquency  the  faction  was 
baniflied ;  but  having  returned^  and  reinilated 
I  4  themfelves 
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thcmtelves  in  Piftoia,  in  defiance  of  jufticc,  the 

fa£lionaries  foon  came  to  another  rupture :  they 

confounded  all  things  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there 

no  longer  remained  any  who  dreaded  any  juftice, 

divine  or  human ;  but  fcattering  through  the  plains 

and  mountains  their  execrable  fadtions,  nothing 

was  heard  of  but  quarrels,  treafons,  conflagrations, 

and  murders.     The  two  faftions  were  at  length 

weary  of  fuch  inconveniencies  and  fi\tigues,and,  to 

prepare  themfelves  to  combat  with  frefh  breath, 

they  made  for  a  (hort  time,  and  with  common 

confent,  a  truce,  each  party  providing  themfelves 

with  arms,  men,  and  provisions ;  and  the  Pan- 

ciatichi,  defirous  of  overcoming  their  enemies  by 

any  means,  invented  fcveral  new  inftrumcnts  and 

machines  of  war,  and  fortifying  themfelves  with 

thrfe,  thought  themfelves  invincible. 

The  Cancel! ieri  fortified  thcmklves,  as  well  as 
thePanciatichi,  with  forts  and  baltions  of  timber^ 
and  machines  of  war,  (landing  well  upon  their 
guard  in  their  pofts.  The  Panciatichi,  no  longer 
able  to  contain  themfelves,  put  in  order  all  their 
people,  made  Palamideffe  Panciatichi  and  Barto- 
lomeo  Colleii,  their  leaders,  and  arranged  all  their 
pofts,  officers,  and  foldiers.  But  while  they  were 
occupied  in  thefe  difpofitions,  they  unexpededly 
found  the  oppofite  fadion  ready  to  meet  them  ; 
the  banle  was  fought,  and  the  Cancellieri  obtained 
a  bloody  viftory,  becaufe  the  Panciatichi  were 
abandoned  by  a  large  body  of  Lombards,  whom 
they  had  hired  for  their  defence.  They  did  not, 
however,  lofe  their  courage,  but  reaflembling 
their  partifans,  and  rallying  their  foldiers,  they 
appeared  again  in  a  (hort  time  with  g.  enter  num- 
bers and  ferocity  than  ever;  and  the  engagement 
being  renewed,  for  the  (hort  time  that;  it  lafted 
was  {q  tenrible  and  iatiguing,  that  both  parties 

were 
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were  fo  exhauftcd  and  weakened,  that  they  were 
conftrained  to  retire  with  their  wounded  men  to 
their  pods.  The  Cancellieri  having  taken  fome 
repofe,  and,  confidering  that  they  had  the  protec- 
tion, or  at  lead  the  countenance,  of  the  new  Flo- 
rentine comniiflaries,  by  whofe  advice  their  aflbci- 
ates  had  been  reftored  to  Piftoia,  inftead  of  being 
baniQied  for  the  murder  of  Salimbe  Panciatichi  in 
Florence,  they  affumcd  frefli  courage  to  attempt 
every  means  for  the  deftrudlion  of  the  Panciatichi^ 
On  the  9th  of  Auguft  they  fcourcd  all  the  ftreets 
and  fquares  of  the  city,  and  wherever  they  found 
a  Panciaticlii  they  murdered  him.  They  put  to 
death  alfo  Bernardino  Gai,  and  mortally  wounded 
the  Comte  di  Rigolo  Bifconti ;  but  many  thinking 
it  their  duty  to  vindicate  the  Panciatichi,  they  fell 
with  fuch  impetuofity  upon  the  rear  of  the  Can- 
cellieri, as  obliged  them  to  retire.  In  this  ftate  of 
things  the  Florentine  commiflaries  cited  to  ap-« 
pear  before  them  ten  perfons  of  each  party  ;  who, 
though  they  made  their  appearance,  were  detained  . 
in  the  palace  of  juflice,  and  exhorted  to  peace, 
or  at  lead  to  a  temporary  truce,  would  not  accept 
of  any  of  thefe  propofds  ;  and  therefore  the  com- 
miflaries,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them,  dif- 
mifled  them.  Animated  rather  than  terrified  by 
this  weaknefs  of  authority  and  the  judicial  power, 
they  demanded  all  their  followers  confined  in  va- 
rious places,  and,  providing  themfclves  again  with 
^rms  and  affiftants,  renewed  the  war.  Such  was 
the  ardour,  violence,  and  force  of  the  Cancellieri 
and  their  party,  that  they  excited  great  terror,  not 
•  only  in  the  country  parts,  but  in  all  the  city. 
Not  content  to  have  taken  poffeffion  of  all  the 
councils,  and  aflembled  them  to  govern  as  they 
plcafed,  and  rendered  their  people  difobedient 
to  all  law,  but  they  alfo  fcnt  them,,  with  the 
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mmoft  licence,  through  the  country,  to  ravage, 
plunder,  and  burn  the  villages  and  habitations; 
The  men   of  prudence  and  refle<^ion  feeing  fo 
many  precipices  and  fomuch  ruin,  and  forefeeing 
more,  exerted  themfelves  to  obtain  an  eledion  of 
eight  citizens,  to  whom  were  given  the  whole 
authority  of  the   general   council,    or,  in   other 
words,  were  made  diftators,  that  they  might  find 
a  remedy  for  (o  great  confufions,  and  do  whatever 
fhould  be  neceffary  or  convenient  for  reftoring  the 
public   tranquillity.      On   this    opportunity   the 
clergy  were  aroufed,  and  with   uncommon  zeal 
exhorted  the  people  in  private  converfation,  and 
fulminated  from  the  pulpit  againft  all  this  ungod- 
linefs  and  unrighteoufnefs .of  men;  but  all  this 
apoftolical  benevolence,  added  to  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  eight  didators,  were  infufficient : 
men's  ears  were  deaf,  and  their  eyes  blind,  to  every 
thing  but  the  malignity  of  their  own  paffions,  and 
every  one  continued  to  do  whatever  feemed  right 
in  his  own  eyes.     They  recalled  into  Piftoia  all 
the  banifhed  men,  with  numerous  troops  of  their 
adherents;  tl-efe  filling  the  city  with  bad  men, 
and  bringing  frefh  force  and  vigour  to  therefpec- 
tive  parties,  they  prepared  to  corrimic  new  cx- 
ccfles.     The  Panciatichi,  finding  themfelves  ac 
liberty,  and  loofened  from  all  reltraint,  went,  on 
the  i3thof  Auguft,  unexpededly,  to  batter  down 
the  houfes  of  William  Fioravanti,  thofc  of  Jacob 
Peri,  thofe  of  Anu)nio  Popolefchi,  and   many 
others,  upon  which  occafion  many  were  wounded, 
and  Francis  Panciatichi,  and  John  Aftefi,  with 
many  others  of  inferior  condition,  were  killed.  On 
the  1  5th  of  Auguft  they  went  to  batter  down  the 
hcufc  of  Biagio  Odaldi,  but  thefe  making  a  refo- 
lute  refiftance,  many  were  wounded,. and  the  reft 
obliged  to  retreat :  but  returning  the  next  day , 

with 
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with  a  reinforcement  of  people  under  the  iniduenctf 
of  the  family  of  Brunozzi,  they  laboured  to  fuch 
purpbfe,that  partly  with  force,  and  partly  with  fire, 
they  took  pofleffion  of  the  houfe.  They  went 
next  to  the  palaces  of  the  Neri  and  Fioravanti, 
and  finding  no  refinance,  they  took  them,  and  filled 
them  with  their  men.  They  affaulted  too  the 
houfes  of  the  Colate,  Salincerai,  and  Curradi,  and 
not  being  able  to  take  them,  fet  fire  to  them,  and 
burnt  five  warehoules  of  the  Ambragi :  they  en- 
tered into  the  houfes  of  the  Gattefchi,  but  there 
they  were  obliged  to  fight  a  long  time,  and  the 
engagements  became  general,  fo  that  it  was  im- 
poifibie  to  afcertain  the  number  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  two  faftions ;  but  there  was  noc 
a  ftreet  in  the  city  which  was  not  incumbered  with 
dead  bodies,  and  polluted  with  human  blood. 

Intelligence  of  the  ftrength  of  the  Panciatichi 
had  been  communicated  by  the  Cancellieri  to  their 
friends,  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  of  Auguft, 
with  an  hundred  cavalry  and  two  hundred  infantry, 
appeared  fuddenly  at  the  houfes  of  the  CoUefi,  by 
whom  fo  brave  a  defence  was  made,  that  they 
were  repulfed ;  but  after  taking  a  fliort  rcpofe, 
returned  to  the  affault,  took  the  houfc,  plundered 
it,  and  left  it  on  fire.  They  went  next  to  the 
houfes  of  Antonio  Ambrogi,  to  the  two  houfes  of 
the  Cioci,  to  that  of  Vincenco  Mati,  and  burned 
them,  with  many  others,  and  retook  thofe  which 
had  been  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Panciatichi, 
who  finding  themfelves  obliged  to  abandon  the 
.houfes  of  Andrea  Fioravanti,  and  Antonio  Popo- 
le(chi,  configned  them,  in  a  fit  of  defpair,  to  the 
flames.  But  while  the  party  of  the  Cancellieri 
were  attentive  to  the  mifchief  they  were  doing, 
they  were  attacked,  in  two  places  at  once,  by  the 
Panciatichi ;  and  fcarcely  was  the  action  begun, 

when. 
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,whcn,pcrcciving  their  difadvantage,  they  retreated 
behind  the  church  of  St.  Anthony,  and  fet  fire  to 
the  houfe  of  Nicholas  Godemini ;  from  thence 
they  went  to  the  Old  Gate,  and   attacked  the 
houfes  of  the  Bracciatini  in  the  piazza,  where, 
meeting  with  a  bold  refiftance,  they  went  with! 
great  folicitude  to  find  the  commiflaries,  and  de- 
manded of  them  the  poffeffion  of  the  hofpital  del 
Ccppo,  which  was  then  governed  by  one  of  the 
Panciatichi,  otherwife  they  would  have  fet  fire  to 
k.     The  Panciatichi  had  already  two  hundred 
countrymen  of  the  Plain,  under  the  command  of 
Michelino  Joz2^eli,  and  that  of  JLifca,  who,  poftcd 
for  the  guard  of  theholpital,  were  determined  to 
peri(h  rather  than  abandon  ir.     The  commiflaries 
feeing  Co  many  people  aflifting  the  Panciatichi, 
would  not  openly  efpoufe  the  requeft  and  attempt 
irfthc  Cancellieri,  but  pacifying  them  with  footh- 
ing  words,  they  gave  orders  to  M.  Criaco,  the 
captain,  who,  in  belialf  of  the  Florentmelmperi^i 
vicars,  with  500  foldiers  guarded  the  piazza,  that 
in  their  name  he  (hould  take  poileflion  of  the 
hofpital,  under, the  pretence  of  preferving  it  from 
fo  much  fury.     The  captain,  with  one  hundred 
of  his  foldiers,  marched  to  the  hofpital,  and  employ* 
ed  all  his  art  to  obtain  pofleflion  of  it,  but  wa^ 
anfwered  by  the  Panciatichi,  that  they  would  not 
go  out  of  the  place  alive.     Upon  this  the  com- 
miflaries in  perfon  went  to  the  hofpital,  and 
acknowledging  that  it  mud  require  great;  feats  of 
arms  to  take  it,  gave  good  words  to  the  Panciati^ 
chi,  who  delivered  up  to  them  the  hofpital,  which 
was,  however,  unexpedtodly  pillaged  by  the  Can- 
celUeri,  but  left,  by  the  orders  of  the  commiflaries, 
in  the  power  of  the  fupreme  magiltrate  of  the  city, 
by  whom  pcfleffioa  being  taken^  regulations  were 
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made  for  the  good  government  of  it,  and  the  ad*, 
miniftration  given  to  four  prudent  citizens. 

A  little  afterwards  the  commiflaries  and  the 
bifliop  undertook  to  perfuade  the  party  of  the 
Panciatichi  not  only  to  infift  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hofpital,  but  alfo  to  abfent  ihemfelves 
fome  time  from  the  city,  and  in  that  manner  to 
remove  the  caufe  of  fo  many  diforders  and  endlefs 
evils  which  threatened  to  fucceed.  Thefe  orders, 
or  this  recommendation,  were  given  to  Baftiano 
and  Vincenzo  Bracciolini,  of  that  fadtion,  who 
held  immediately  a  conference  with  Andrew  and  - 
Antonio  Panciatichi,  their  leaders,  who  thought 
fit  to  obey,  firft  demanding  fecurity  for  their 
houfes  and  other  property,  which  was  promifed 
them  by  the  commiflkries.  They  made  haftc  to 
communicate  thefe  particulars  to  all  their  fadtion- 
aries,  who,  adhering  to  the  opinions  of  their  prin- 
cipals, collefted  together  all  their  property  of 
value,  and  carried  it  towards  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  and  there  filled  up  the  whole  ftrect  which 
leads  to  the  gate  Caldatica,  and  flood  vctll  upon 
their  guard.  The  Cancellieri  were  in  the  conti« 
guous  ftreet,  with  four  hundred  foldiers  from 
Bologna ;  and  fearing  to  rifque  a  battle,  the  Pan- 
ciatichi marched  out  of  Piitoia  without  receiv- 
ing injury  or  infult  from  the  inhabitants,  followed 
by  the  Collefi,  RofS,  Franchini,  Forteguerri,  Fa- 
broni,  Bifconti,  Bracciolini,  Brunozzi,  and  many 
others  of  equal  rank  and  condition.  The  gates 
were  inflantly  (hut,  and  the  walls  lined  with  men 
by  the  Cancellieri,  who  infulted  and  ridiculed, 
from  that  eminence,  the  retreating  fadion,  with 
impunity  and  without  danger. 

The  Cancellieri  remained  in  Piftoia,  and  it  is. 

not  poffible  to  relate  the  abominable  iniquities 

and  cruehies  committed  by  them  in  the  height  of 

2  their 
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'  their  triumph,  infolence,  and  power :  ranging  thd 
whole  city  without  controul,  they  attended  no 
other  bufinefs  or  amufement  but  to  ruin^  burn, 
plunder,  and  ravifli,  whatever  of  the  Panciatichi 
they  could  find  -,  and  he  who  could  commit  the 
mod  atrocious  deeds  was  the  mod  efteemed, 
admired,  and  applauded.     In'this  manner  was  the 

?ublic  faith,  and  the  folemn  promife  made  to  thd 
anciatichi,  fulfilled  and  performed  !  To  the  prin- 
cipal palace  of  the  Panciatichi  they  fet  fire ;  the 
houfes  of  the  Brunozzi,  Coliefi,  and  many  others 
contiguous  to  them,  were  difmantled  :  the  beauti- 
ful habitations  of  John,  Oliver,  and  Virgil  Pan- 
ciatichi, with  many  other  places  and  houfcs  filled 
with  grain,  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  timber,  were 
burned ;  and  all  the  fummer-houfes,  (hops,  and 
(lores,  2ind  every  other  building  which  belonged 
to  the  Panciatichi ;  in  one  of  which  was  found  iti 
bed  the  Count  di  Rigolo  Bifconti,  ill  of  thd 
wounds  he  had  received  in  fome  of  the  latd 
engagements ;  the  count  was,  without  ceremony^ 
thrown  out  of  the  window  into  theftreet,  not  by  a 
common  rabble,  but  by  Ceccone  Beccano  and 
Gio.  Taviani,  men  of  diftindion  and  confequence* 
They  afterwards  made  fearch  in  all  the  fteeples 
Imd  towers,  as  well  as  through  all  the  churches, 
for  refligees  of  the  other  fadion,  and  wherever  they 
found  any,  they  drove  them  out,  robbed  them,  and 
fent  them  to  their  houfes ;  and  fo  enorrnous  was 
the  evil  committed  by  the  CancelHeri  faftionaries, 
that  by  the  end  of  the  20th  of  Auguft  they  had 
burned  more  than  two  hundred  houfes  and  AortS^ 
all  of  the  principal  fort,  contrary  to  the  pro* 
mifes  and  iolemn  faith  to  the  Panciatichi  by  the 
commiflfaries ;  and  thus  a  beautiful  and  charming 
city  was  become  a  receptacle  of  aila0ins,  gf  rob-* 
WohAlL  Q  bcrs^ 
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bcrs,  of  murderers,  and  labourers  in  every  etfil 
work. 

While  the  faftion  of  the  CanccUieri  thus  tyran- 
nically domineered  in  Piftpia,  that  of  the  Pan- 
ciatichi  would  have  done  the  fame  if  they  had 
been  in  the  city,  equally  without  cOntroul.  In 
their  ftate  of  banifliment,  they^ftarirfccfitatcd  the 
oppreflion  and  deftruftion  of  thefr  rivals,'  and  to 
this  purpofe  coUefted  men,  and  fortified  them* 
felves  on  the  plains  in  the  country.  Not  being 
able  to  obtain  the  countenance  and  afliftance  of 
the  Florentines,  but  rather  being  threatened  by 
them  with  their  difpleafure  and  chaftifement,  they 
-fet  themfclves,  with  all  their  forces,  to  ill  treat  the 
Country  with  their  robberies,  arfons,  homicides, 
and  imprifonments,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  making 
frequent  excurfions  into  the  ihountains,  theyfooa 
reduced  all  the  territory  of  the  Piftoians  to  a 
miferable  and  deplorable  ftatei  At  the  fame 
time  the  Cancellieri,  no  longei'  knowing  what  to 
fteal,  or  whom  to  rob,  proceeded  in  inventing 
new  infults  for  the  Panciatichi,  or  thofe  whom 
they  fufpedled  to  favour  that  party,  who  remiuned 
in  Piftoia.  As  the  city  was  full  of  malicious  peo- 
ple who  could  not  contain  themfelves,  they  went 
frequently  out  of  the  gates,  and  ftole  cattle  and 
other  property  from  the  Panciatichi  in  the  coun- 
try, till  all  the  Panciatichi,  who  were  near  the 
^  bounds  of  the  city,  were  obliged  to  tetreat  into 
the  plain,  and  unite  with  their  affociates  :  here 
'  they  began  to  think  of  checking  the*  power  of 
'  their  enemies ;  and  all  being  eager  to  return  to 
their  houfes,  they  thought  it  a  duty  to  reftrain  by 
force  the  arrogance  of  their  adverfartes,  and  re* 
'  duce  them,  once  for  all,  to  fubjeftion.  To  this 
purpbfe  they  ereded  a  ftrong  baftion  near  the 
*  bridge 
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bridge  a  Bonelle,  and  another  in  the  neighbouf* 
hood ,  of  the  bridge  Alia  Pergola,  and  fortified 
tfaemfellres  at  St.  Angiob,  at  Sc.  Bailiano>  at  the 
grQac-houfes  of  the  Forteguerri^  at  Zenuta,  at 
IVlagiay  at  St«  Nuovo,  at  Tizsana,   and  made 
other  fortifications^  with  preparations  of  muqi- 
tioDs  of  arms,  provifions,   and  men,  from  the 
mountains  and  from  Liicca,  who  came  to  lend 
them  affiftance ;  and  by  thefe  means  held  in  fub-> 
jo^oa  all  the  country,  and  in  terror  all  the  con* 
trary  faiftion.     The  Cancellieri  feeing  the  prepara- 
tions (Bade  by  the  Panciatichi,  and  apprehending 
ibmc  unexpefted  aflault,  made,  without  delays 
.  preparations  neceflary  to  remove  thefe  fadionaries 
e&ftually  fi^om  the  country.     CoUeding  together 
a  body  of  4000  men,  of  their  own  and  the  Bo- 
lognefe,  they  went  out  to  attack  at  the  fanie 
tune^  the  two  bailions  near  the  bridges.    The 
.  Panciatichft  were  a(loni(hed  and  panic-lbrick  at 
the  light  of  fo  many  men,  and  giving  tbemfdves 
Dp  ^p(l  (hamefully  to  flight,  the  affailants^  in 

,  ids  than  one  hour,  had   complete  poiTeflion  of 
jbotb  bridges,  and  difmantled  both  the  bailions. 

.^,%oceeding  to  St.  Angiolo,  which  was  guarded  by 

1:  Sartolemeo  CoUefi,  an  intrepid  ofHcer,  and  expe- 
.Henoed  in  arms,  they  fought  a  mod  bloody  battle^ 

.  fa  which  CoUeli  himfelf  was  killed  under  bis  horfe ; 

for  this  brave  commander  falling  from  his  horfe> 

:W2^  aflOUfinated,  and  his  head,  levered  from  his 

;  bpdy^  was  fixed  on  the  bow  of  a  faddle^  and  cat- 
Twd  to  Piftoia,  there  to  be  expofed  to  mockerr 
and  mfult :,  at  the  found  of  the  trumpets  it  was 
placed  upon  the,  architrave  of  the'  well  of  the 

.vgreat  market,  that  the  people  might  demonftrate 

.  ihefr  joy  and  triumph  over  it ;  and  there  it  was 

kept  three  days.    This  inhuman  exultation  waft 

,  the  beginning  of  ill  fortune  to  the  Cancellteri : 

0  a  the 
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the  indignation  of  the  Panciatichi  was  excited 
by  the  feoffs  and  taunts  offered  to  their  Collefi^ 
and  by  the  fhameful  repulfe  in  the  aflault  of  ail 
enemy's  baftion  near  the  river  Brana.  At  this 
a6tion  the  Cancellieri  were  fo  confident,  that  they 
cried  out,  "  Viftory  !'*  and  returned  without  order 
through  the  ftreets,  with  a  great  booty,  to  Piftoia. 
The  Panciatichi  made  a  commander  of  Meo  Gori, 
of  a  very  numerous  family  in  Terruccia,  proud 
and  terrible,  but  fortunate,  who,  with  four  of  his 
brothers,  and  other  relations,  who  in  all  were 
about  an  hundred  perfons,  in  the  rear  of  thofe 
who  thought  themfelves  viftorious,  followed  them 
to  the  grove  of  elms,  and  retaking  the  plunder, 
routed  the  party.  Many  were  flain,  more  made 
prifoners,  and  the  reft,  fcattered  in  various  places, 
returned  late  and  in  diforder  to  Piftoia.  The 
Panciatichi  having  obtained  fo  fignal  a  vic- 
tory, they  proceeded,  under  their  glorious  cap- 
tain Franco,  to  Tizzana  and  Magia,  and  there 
fummoned  to  arms  all  the  people  of  the  party,  and 
flood  night  and  day  in  good  order  and  well  guard- 
ed. The  Cancellieri,  feeing  the  increafing  force  of 
the  Panciatichi,  defpaircd  of  difpofTeffing  them  of 
the  plain,  and  therefore  employed  all  their  craft 
to  effedt  a  feparation  between  the  Panciatichi  in 

'  the  country,  and  the  Panciatichi  in  the  city,  in 
order  to  weaken  the  fadl-ion  :  in  the  courfe  of  two 

■  months  they  accompliftied  their  defign,  and  a 
truce  was  concluded  between  the  Panciatichi  in 
the  country  and  the  Cancellieri  in  the  countiy, 
which  occafioned  great  feafts  and  rejoicings  in 
Piftoia.  This  truce,  however,  had  but  a  (hort 
duration;  parties  began  again  to  rage,  and  mutual 
ilaughters  were  renewed  ;  and  although  the  Flo- 
rentines knew  that  the  territory  of  the  Piftoians 
was  no  longer  prafticable,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinual 
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tioual  murders  and  aiTaflinations  committed  in  it  - 
by  night  and  by  day,  yet  they  would  not,  or  knew 
not  how  to  put  their  hands  to  any  efFe<flual  c- 
medy :  and  although  they  ordered  into  confine- 
ment for  three  years,  upon  pain  of  rebellion  for 
rexurning  to  Piftoia,  all  the  families  of  Bifconti, 
Panciatichi,  Collefi  (except  Bernardo),  Fabbruni, 
Brunozzi,  Roffi,  Forteguerri,  Bracciolini,  Cicci, 
and  Ghcrardi,  and  n^n.y  others,  fpecified  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred,  yet  it  was  not  poffible 
that  this  baniftlment  Ihould  have  any  effeft  ;  be- 
caufe  tl^at  many  Florentines,  their  friends,  befides 
favouring  and  aflifting  them  with  money  and 
other  efFe6ts,  bbflxuiJted  the  execution  of  it,  which 
was  the  principal  caufe  that  the  Panciatichi  con- 
folidated  themlelves  on  the  plain,  with  the  firm 
refolution  not  to  depart  from  it.  The  Panciati- 
chi, neverthelefs,  were  not  a  little  anxious,  when 
they  knew  that  the  commons  of  Florence  were 
a^inft  them ;  and  the  Cancellieri  were  not  lefs 
difturbed  with  fears  when  they  faw  their  enemies 
in  pofleffion  of  the  dominion  of  the  country ;  fo 
that  they  were  obliged  to  confider  themfelves  as 
befieged  in  Piftoia,  rather  than  as  lords  of  it: 
wherefore,  refleding  that  there  was  no  bleffin^ 
more  neceflary  than  peace,  it  was  determined  by 
the  general  council,  that  they  ought  to  havp 
recourfe  to  the  Moft  High  in  bolinefs  and  good 
works,  and  to  this  end  orders  were  given  to  the 
labourers  of  St,  James  the  apoftle,  that  adequate, 
aims  (hould  be  given  to  all  the  religious  orders, 
that  they  might  by  their  prayers  fupplicatc 
Heaven  to  fend  peace  and  union  among  the 
citizens.  All  this  was  very  commendable  and 
proper ;  but  to  depend  upon  thefc  prayers  alone, 
without  changing  their  conftitution,  was  as  irra- 
tional and  prefiimptuous,  as  for  the  crew  of  a 
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upon  their  companions  in.  Piftoia  by  tV  Cancel- 
lieri^  conceived  againft  that  fadion  an  lAdtghatioa 
beyond  all  credibility  greater  than  ordinary;  fo 
that,  after  a  little  repofe  from  the  fatigues  lately 
fuffered,-  they  prepared  to  perfecute  their  enemies 
with  greater  ferocity.  Hearing  that  fome  of  them 
had  built  a  flrong  baftion  on  the  common  at 
Caiale,  from  which  fortification  they  daily  made 
inroads  among  the  inhabitants,  and  committed 
much  mifchief,  they  weijt.,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
andi  took  the  baftion,  the  Cancellieri  wWa  guarded 
it  (hamefull  V  ily  ing.  Others  of  the  Cancellieri,  in 
Cafale  itfelf,  taking*  poft  in  the  chur.ch  and  in  tbe 
balcony,  after  a  (harp  conflift  w^re.oy&come  by 
Michehno  Jozzelli  and  Charles  Niq6lai,'many  of 
them.cut  to  pieces,  many  others  wounded,  and  the 
reft  purfucd  over  the  mountains,  where  they  left 
their  arms,  and  fled  with  precipitation :  others,  in 
the  meadows  of  Vignole  and .  of  Agliana,  vvere 
pillaged  and  totally  difperfed :  others,  at  thfe  bridge 
of  Bonelle,.  fufFered  a  perfcft  defeat,  iii' which 
many  were  aflaflinated,  and  thereft  fledihdiforder. 
The  Panciatichi  feeing -their  affairs  fiicceed  fa 
happily,  prepared  themfelves  for  greater  enter- 
prizes,  and  calling  together,  all  their  people,  they 
went  againft  the  caftle  of  Momigno^.topk  it,  and 
let  it  on  fire.  They  then  took  Vinacciano,  and 
burnt  all  the  houfes  of  the  Cancellieri ;  and  the 
houfes  pf  the  Panciatichi  having  b^eri  a  little 
before  burnt  by  the  Cancellieri,  this  place  by  the 
'  laft  conflagration  became  entirely  defolate  and 
deftroyed.  Nor  was  the  damage  left  that  was 
done  at  Montegaftoli,  the  country  of  Fontana, 
CoUina,  and  Gabbiano.  The  Panciatichi  then 
fortified  themfelves  at  Montebuono,  and  did  infi- 
nite damage  from  thence  to  the  party  of  the 
Cancellieri,  who  taking  Giaccherino,  Built  by  the 

families 
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{arailies  of  the  Panciatichi,  made  a  (land  agaihft 
their  cnemieis^  and  there  followed  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood burnings  of  houfes  and  murders  of 
people.  At  length  the  two  faftions  dcfcended 
towards  the  long  bridge,  and  came  to  battle^ 
which  was  continued  for  fome  time  with  obfti- 
nacy ;  but  die  Cancellieri  having  the  word  of  it, 
at  laft  fled. 

The  few  good  and  wife  men  who  remained, 
confidering  the  miferies  and  deftruftion  which- 
refulted  to  the  city  of  Piftoia  and  its  territory 
from  the  two  unbridled  foftions,  exerted  them* 
felves  to  aflemble  the  general  council,  by  whom 
were  elefted  two  citizens,  to  fee  that  all  malefac- 
tors fliould  be  chadifed  and  puniQied.  But  a 
provifion  of  this  fort  could  never  be  fufBcienc 
to  intimidate  a  number  of  faftionaries  fo  power- 
ful ;  it  accordingly  only  animated  them  to  greatef 
fiiry^ ;  for  the  perfons  elefted  being  poorly  attend* 
ed,  and  provided  with  little  power  or  force,  ho>v 
could  they  be  able  to  reftrain  a  dcfperate  people, 
who  required  extraordinary  rigour,  and  much 
greater  energy,  to  render  them  quiet,  pacific,  and 
obedient  ?  This  was  fo  well  known  to  thofe  ungo- 
vernable people,  that  it  rendered  them  more  fierce, 
proud,  and  infatiable  of  revenge,  fo  that  the  Can- 
cellieri, feeing  themfelves  overcome  in  battle,  de- 
termined to  accumulate  a  great  quantity  of  moneys 
in  order  to  provide  men  to  conquer  the  force  of 
their  enemies.  To  this  end  they  burthened  the 
city  of  Pi&dtSL  with  the  payment  of  twenty  thou-i 
faiid  ducats  of  gold  ;  they  fold  the  effefts  of  Su 
James,  to  the  amount  of  four  thoufand  crowns  ; 
they  pawned,  for  eighteen  thoufand  crowns  more^ 
at  BolQgna,  the  chalices  of  gold  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  James,  which  weighed  twenty-two  pounds  ; 
they  fold  two  goldenangels^  a  fathom  and  an  half 
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the  indignation  of  the  Panciatichi  was  excited 
by  the  feoffs  and  taunts  offered  to  their  Collefi^ 
and  by  the  (hameful  repulfe  in  the  aflault  of  aii 
enemy's  baftion  near  the  river  Brana.  At  this 
a6tion  the  Cancellieri  were  fo  confident,  that  they 
cried  out,  "  Viftory  !'*  and  returned  without  order 
through  the  ftreets,  with  a  great  booty,  to  Piftoia. 
The  Panciatichi  made  a  commander  of  Meo  Gori, 
of  a  very  numerous  family  in  Tcrruccia,  proud 
and  terrible,  but  fortunate,  who,  with  four  of  his 
brothers,  and  other  relations,  who  in  all  were 
about  an  hundred  perfons,  in  the  rear  of  thofe 
who  thought  themfelves  viftorious,  followed  them 
to  the  grove  of  elms,  and  retaking  the  plunder, 
routed  the  party.  Many  were  flain,  more  made 
prifoners,  and  the  reft,  fcattered  in  various  places, 
returned  late  and  in  diforder  to  Piftoia.  The 
Panciatichi  having  obtained  fo  fignal  a  vic- 
tory, they  proceeded,  under  their  glorious  cap- 
tain Franco,  to  Tizzana  and  Magia,  and  there 
fummoned  to  arms  all  the  people  of  the  party,  and 
flood  night  and  day  in  good  order  and  well  guard- 
ed. The  Cancellieri,  feeing  the  increafing  force  of 
the  Panciatichi,  defpaired  of  difpofTeflSng  them  of 
the  plain,  and  therefore  employed  all  their  craft 
to  effedt  a  feparation  between  the  Panciatichi  in 
■  the  country,  and  the  Panciatichi  in  the  city,  in 
order  to  weaken  the  fadbion  :  in  the  courfe  of  two 
months  they  accompliftied  their  defign,  and  a 
truce  was  concluded  between  the  Panciatichi  in 
the  country  and  the  Cancellieri  in  the  countrj% 
which  occafioned  great  feafts  and  rejoicings  in 
Piftoia.  This  truce,  however,  had  but  a  (hort 
duration;  parties  began  again  to  rage,  and  mutual 
ilaughters  were  renewed  ;  and  although  the  Flo- 
rentines knew  that  the  territory  of  the  Piftoians 
was  no  longer  prafticable,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinual 
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tioual  murders  and  aiTaiHnations  committed  in  it  - 
by  night  and  by  day,  yet  they  would  not,  or  knew 
not  how  to  put  their  hands  to  any  efFe<flual  e- 
medy :  and  although  they  ordered  into  confine- 
ment for  three  years,  upon  pain  of  rebellion  for 
returning  to  Piftoia,  all  the  families  of  Bifconti, 
Panciatichi,  Collefi  (except  Bernardo),  Fabbrcni, 
Brunozziy  Rofli,  Forteguem,  Bracciolini,  Ci:  ci, 
and  Ghcrardi,  and  n^ny  others,  fpecified  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred,  yet  it  was  not  poffible 
that  this  banifhment  (hould  have  any  effeft  ;  be- 
caufe  t^at  many  Florentines,  their  friends,  befides 
favouring  and  aflifting  them  with  money  and 
other  efFedts,  obflxuiJted  the  execution  of  it,  which 
was  the  principal  caufe  that  the  Panciatichi  con- 
folidated  themlelves  on  the  plain,  with  the  firm 
resolution  not  to  depart  from  it.  The  Panciati- 
chi, neverthelefs,  were  not  a  little  anxious,  when 
^hey  knew  that  the  commons  of  Florence  were 
againll  them ;  and  the  Cancellieri  were  not  lefs 
difturbed  with  fears  when  they  faw  their  enemies 
in  pofleffion  of  the  dominion  of  the  country ;  fo 
that  they  were  obliged  to  confider  themfelves  as 
befieged  in  Piftoia,  rather  than  as  lords  of  it: 
wherefore,  refleding  that  there  was  no  bleffin^ 
more  neceflary  than  peace,  it  was  determined  by 
the  general  council,  that  they  ought  to  havp 
recourfe  to  the  Moft  High  in  bolinefs  and  good 
works,  and  to  this  end  orders  were  given  to  the 
labourers  of  St,  James  the  apoftle,  that  adequate, 
^ims  (hould  be  given  to  all  the  religious  orders, 
that  they  might  by  their  prayers  fupplicatc 
Heaven  to  fend  peace  and  union  among  the 
citizens.  All  this  was  very  commendable  and 
proper ;  but  to  depend  upon  thefe  prayers  alone, 
without  changing  their  conftitution,  was  as  irra- 
tional and  prefumptuous,  as  for  the  crew  of  a 
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iinktng   (hip  to  pray  for  prcfcrvatlonji'wHhp?* 
working  the  pumps  or  (lopping  the  leat^ij  /  ..   .'  * 
^l5C>i*       Accordingly,  in  i  coi,  they  were  found  cb  have 
been  ineiHcacious  ;  for  die  excrable  factions,  in  a 
ftill  greater  efTervefcence  of  cruelty,  made  ufe  oL 
every  cunning  ftratagem,  and  attempted  every 
means,  to  dcltroy  themfelvcs  and  their  country. 
The  Cancellieri,  dreading  that  the  Panciacichi 
might  return  to  Plftoia,  aetcmune4  not  only  to 
bold  thgn  at  a  diftance  from  the  city^  but  to  chafe 
them,  with  all  the  force  they  could  pofl^y  aflein- 
b)e,  quite  out  of  the  country;  apd  to  this  puifpofe^ 
having  taken  into  their  pay  three  thoufand  foot^ 
drawn 'from  the  country,  the  mouiuains,  from 
Veldinievole,  from  Prato,  and  other  placcsj,  and 
^y  cavalry,  early  in  the  morning  ot  the  5th  of 
Fibnjary  they  (allied  out  with  thefe  forces,  well 
armed^  from  the  gate  Caldatica,  and  went,  one 
thoufand  men  towards  Montemagno,  and  two 
tboufand  towards  Si.  Angiolo.     Thefe  laft  arrive^ 
mt  St.  Angiolo,  entered  the  church,  fpoiled  it  bf 
every  thing  valuable,  and  fet  it  oh  fire  %   and 
becaufe  thirty  of  the  Panciatichi,  who  were  poffcd 
as  guards  in  the  deeple,  knew  it  was  impombtc  in 
any  manner  to  defend  it,  they  gave  the  (ignal  of 
their  being  befieged  by  a  flag,  as  had  been  pre« 
vioufly  concerted  with  their  friends  in  the  ncighr 
bourhood.     Suddenly  three  hundred  Panciatichi^ 
compared  together  in  the  form  of  a  fquadron^ 
Dnder  the  comnund  of  their  captain.  Franco 
Gori,  ufing  eveiy  artifice  to  avpid  being  difcot- 
vered  by  the  enemy,  threw  themfclves  by  turpriCe 
into  the  middle  of  the  Cancellieri,  and  in  a.fliort 
time  broke  and  defeated  to  the  number  of  two  thptf* 
(and  perfons.     This  vi(9:ory  was  fo  advantageous 
•to  the  Panciatichi,  that  three  of  them  only  were 
founded,  and  one  killcd^while  the  CancelHeri  loft 
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xnore.  than  three  hundred  ^nd  fifcykilledy  and  a^ 
proportionable  number  wounded,'  and  mainy^j^ftire* 
made  prifoncre ;  and  thofe  few  who  cfcaped,  threw 
dowb  their  arms^  and  in  fmall  numbers  and 
^cat  difordcr  fled  towards  Piftoia.  This  fplen-  ^ 
did  viftorjr,  with  the  acquilition  of  a  great  booty, 
obtuned  by  the  Panciatichi^  animat^  them  noc 
to  flirink  from  any  inconvenience  or  fatigue  to 
profecute  the  abafement  of  their  enemies  :  where- 
fore without  lofs  ftf'tilhi,  taking,  to  deceive  their 
antagonifts,  av  ^fr  of  colours  which  had  beei»^ ' 
feiz^  in  tte'laft  battle,  they  paraded  with  this  OQ^* 
their  tlia^ch,  and  went  to  attack  the  other  Cancel* 
lieri,  who,  at  Santo  Nuvo,  had  beficged  their 
aflbdates,  the  Panciatichi  who  guarded  it ;  buc 
the  Caricellieri,  advertifed  of  the  artifice  by 
means  of  a.  lady,  fled  with  the  enemy,  almoA 
fhoulder'  to  (houlder,  and  coafting  along  by  the 
clifTs  of  Cafale,  took  the  road  towards  Collina 
Fbncana,  and  routed ,  dilbanded,  and  covered 
ov^'^m  mire,  arrived  at  Piftoia.  This  retreat 
took  Ap  the  whole  night.  This  flight  of  the 
Caocelnefi  occafioned  no  fmall  damage  to  the 
mnoo^t  Panciatichi  who  had  remained  in  fecurity 
in  Piftoia ;  becaufe,  returned  as  were  the  fugitive 
Cancdlieri  to  their  country,  they  had  no  other 
thoughts  than  to  revenge  themfehres  wherever 
they  could^  by  fcouring  the  city,  with  their  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  falling  upon  thofe  unhappy  peo- 
ple; diey  aflaflinated  in  the  piazza  a  country 
gentleman/  and  Felice  di  Mareo,  who  were  of 
the  Pandatic  fiiftion,  and*  the  others,  wounded 
and  beaten,  by  flying  into  the  fortrefles  and 
palace  of  the  rc6kors,  efcaped  their  fury,  and  favcd 
thdr  lives. 

The  Pandatichi  upon  the  plaih  in  the  country, 
having  been  inform^  of  the  treachery  committed 
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Upon  their  jcompanions  id  Piftpia  by  (iLi  Cancel* 
lieri^  conceived  againft  that  fadion  an  iAdtghation 
beyond  all  credibility  greater  than  ordiniry ;  fo 
tha(,  after  a  little  repofe  from  the  fatigues  lately 
fufltercd,-  they  prepared  to  perfecute  their  enemies 
with  greater  ferocity.  Hearing  that  fome  of  them 
ha^d  built  a  flrong  baftion  on  the  cothmon  at 
Calale,  from  which  fortification  they  daily  made 
inroads  among  the  inhabitants,  and  committed 
much  mifchief,  they  weijt.,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
an4  took  the  baftion,  the  Caricellieri  whfo^  guarded 
it  (hamefully  ilying.  Others  of  the  Cancellieri,  in 
Cafale  itfelf,  taking  poft  in  the  chiir.ch  arid  in  tbe 
balcony,  after  a  (harp  conflift  were.oy&come  by 
Michelino  Jozzelli  and  Charles  Niqolai/many  of 
them.cut  to  pieces,  many  others  wounded,  and  the 
reft  purfued  over  the  mountains,  where  tliey  left 
their. arms,  and  £ed  with  precipitation :  others,  in 
the  meadows  of  Vignolc  and .  of  Agliana,  were 
pillaged  and  totally  dil'perfed :  others,  at  thfe  bridge 
of  Bonelle,.  fuffcred  a  perfcft  defeat,  in'  which 
many  were  aflaflinated,  and  the  reft  fledih  diforder. 
The  Panciatichi  feeing  r  their  affairs  fiicceed  fa 
happily,  prepared  themfelves  for  greater  enter- 

^  prizes,  and  calling  together  all  their  people,  they 
went  againft  the  caftle  of  Moroigno,..toQk  it,  and 
fet  it  on  fire.  They  then  took  Vinacciano,  and 
burnt  all  the  houfes  of  the  Cancellieri ;  and  the 
houfes  of  the  Panciatichi  having  been  a  little 
biefore  burnt  by  the  Cancellieri,  this  place  by  the 

-  laft  conflagration  became  entirely  defolate  and 
deftroyed.  Nor  was  the  damage  lef^  that  was 
done  at  Montegaftoli,  the  country  of  Fontana, 
CoUina,  and  Gabbiano.  The  Panciatichi  then 
fortified  themfelves  at  Montebuono,  and  did  infi- 
nite damage  from  thence  to  the  party  of  the 
Cancellieri,  who  taking  Giaccherino,  Built  by  the 
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femUies^  the  Panciatichi,  made  a  (land  ag^hft 
their  cnemieis,  and  there  followed  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood  burnings  of  houfes  and  murders  of 
people.  At  length  the  two  fadions  dcfcended 
towards  the  long  bridge,  and  came  to  battle^ 
which  was  continued  for  fome  time  with  obfti-' 
nacy ;  but  the  Cancellieri  having  the  word  of  it, 
at  lad  fled. 

The  few  good  and  wife  men  who  remained, 
confideririg  the  miferies  and  deftruftion  wfiicb 
refulted  to  the  city  of  Piftoia  and  its  territory 
from  the  two  unbridled  faftions,  exerted  them* 
felves  to  aflemblc  the  general  council,  by  whom 
were  elefted  two  citizens,  to  fee  that  all  malefac- 
tors (hould  be  chadifed  and  puniQied.  But  a 
provifion  of  this  fort  could  never  be  fufBcienc 
to  intimidate  a  number  of  faftionaries  fo  power- 
ful ;  it  accordingly  only  animated  them  to  greater 
fur]r;  for  the  perfonsclefted  being  poorly  attend* 
ed,  and  provided  with  little  power  or  force,  ho>v 
could  they  be  able  to  reftrain  a  dcfperatc  people, 
who  required  extraordinary  rigour,  and  much 
greater  energy,  to  render  them  quiet,  pacific,  and 
obedient  ?  This  was  fo  well  known  to  thofe  ungo- 
vernable people,  that  it  rendered  them  more  fierce, 
proud,  and  infatiablc  of  revenge,  fo  that  the  Can- 
cellieri, feeing  themfelves  overcome  in  battle,  de- 
termined to  accumulate  a  great  quantity  of  moneys 
in  order  to  provide  men  to  conquer  the  force  of 
their  enemies.  To  this  end  they  burthened  the 
city  of  PiflxMa  with  the  payment  of  twenty  thou<i 
faiid  ducats  of  gold  ;  they  fold  the  effefts  of  Su 
James,  to  the  amount  of  four  thoufand  crowns  ; 
they  pawned,  for  eighteen  thoufand  crowns  more, 
at  BolQgna,  the  chalices  of  gold  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  James,  which  weighed  twenty-two  pounds  ; 
they  fold  two  goldenangels^  a  fathom  and  an  half 
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in  height^  and  a  pair  of  caodlefticks  which  were, 
worth  five  hundr^  crowns ;  they  took  a  mpft 
beautiful  bafon,  and  an  ewerof  filver^  of  the  value 
of  four  hundred  crowns :  moreover,  they  joined 
into  money  other  iilver  bafons,  and  an  miage  o£ 
the  Virgin,  and  another  of  St,  John,  of  pure  filver^ 
which  were  of  St.  Zeno,  and  ail  the  difhes  aiid 
bafons  of  (ilver  which  were  in  the  palace  t>f^e 
fupretoe  magiftrate ;  they  took  from  the  Monte 
di  Pieta(ix  thoufand  ducats,  and  one  thouAnd  fivc^ 
hundred  from  the  Houfe  of  Wifdom,  and  ma4e  up  a^ 
fum  of  forty  thoufand  crowns.  In  the  age  and  coun<;* 
'  try  where  thefe  things  were  done,  this  robbery^oj^ 
churches,  of  faints,  and  angels,  this  plunder  of  holy, 
relics,  was  facrilege  and  impiety  of  the  deepell; 
dye,  enough  to  have  (hocked  and  revolted  th^ 
whole  city  in  any  other  circumftances ;  but  the 
fpirit  of  party  made  it  all  lawful  to  the.Cancelliejrt 
and  their  followers,  who  made  Mancina  of  Bologna 
>theu'  captain,  one  of  the  braveft  foldiers  of  thofe 
limes,  hired  fifteen  hundred  foreigners,  and  idfan- 
try  and  cavalry,  and  called  in  all  their  friends  frot^ 
the  mountains  and  country,  fo  that  Piftoia  was  fo 
full  of  foldiers,  that  all  the  houfes  could  fcarce^ 
bold  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  party  Panciaticbi  ^^e? 
glebed  not  to  procure  all  the  advantages  ij^  ^eir 
power;  and  animated  by  one  Pazzaglio,  of^SeVr 
ravalle,  they  auempted  to  take  that  caillc,  ^fi^^bjT 
means  of  that  traitor  fucceeded,  fortified  tnemri^ 
felves  in  the  poft  which  guarded  Valdinievole,  ana 
in  the  fteeplcs  of  the  churches  of  St.  Stepl^ea.ancJ 
St-  Michael;  andbeinginwantof  provilionvtpaclc* 
excurfions  to  the  adjacent  country,  reaped  the 
grain>  pillaged  cattle,  and.fomeumes  burnt  houle^ 
und  killed  inhabitants,  till  they  reduced  the  place 
to  a  mod  miferable^  and  deplorable  date*    The 
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pamesi&Vihg  in  this  manner  provided  themfclvei 
wiUi  men,  arms^  and  provilions,  the  CanceUieii 
were  anxious  lo  undertake  fome  enterprizc  with 
that  body  of  men,  which  they  had  hitherto  kept  in 
j^atfo  great  an  ex^nce^  and  with  fo  little 
cfleft.  Atter  a  confultation^  part  remained  as  a 
gddrd  in  the  city,  and  part  went  out  to  the  moun* 
taihs.  Six  hundred  infantry  and  fifty  cavalry  went 
oiit^  well  armed  and  in  good  order,  and  attempted 
an  afiault,  in  two  divifions,  upon  Brandeglio  and 
CafteDaccio,  but  were  difcouraged  by  a  brave 
defence.  They  advanced  towards  Circglio,  and 
maKin^  a  fierce  attack,  they  eafily  carried  it, 
[duntlcred  it  of  all  that  was  valuable,  and  deftroy* 
ed  the  reft  by  fire.  They  then  went  to  the  church, 
which,  with  its  fteeples,  was  full  of  people  and  <rf  , 
prbperty :  they  laid  fiege  to  it  in  fuch  a  manner^ 
that  tfapfe  who  guarded  it  defpaired  of  defending 
it;  Ijut,  encouraged  by  the  women  who  had  taken 
refuge  there,  who,  like  generous  Amazons,  took 
arms,  repulfed  the  enemy,  and  having  placed  id 
fecurity  the  goods,  regained  in  a  (hort  time  thoie 
blaces  which  by  the  men  had  been  abandoned. 
The  Cancellieri,  fcovered  with  blufhcs  and  dif- 

SacC)  returned  to  their  main  body,  and  advifed 
eir  rotlipanions  to  return  to  Piftoia  j  but  when 
they  began  their  march,  they  were  fo  perfeciited  by 
the  Panciattchi,  that  the  killed  and  wounded  tx^ 
ceeded  by  kr  thofe  who  in  confufion  returned  to 
the  city.  Then  it  was  that  the  Panciatichi  haf* 
relied  to  Berrignardo,  Borghetto,  and  Piazza,  and 
fatnrtlt  i^l  the  houfes  of  the  Cancellieri :  and  fuch 
were  the  daiiiages  done  that  day  by  the  fadion- 
aries,  that  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  houfes 
of  both  parties  were  burnt  down. 

Thdfe  of  the  party  Panciatichi,  who  had  entered 
into  the  cafUe  of  Serravalle^  thinking  diemfelves 
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in  fectirity,  ftood  negligently  on  their  guard  in,, 
that  poft  ;  intelligence  of  which;  being  fent  to  the 
contrary  party,  they  fent,  with  gre^t  hafte,  fix  hun- 
dred foldiers  upon  anenterprize  againft  it,  T\vo. 
hundred  furrounded  it,  and  the  four  hundred 
others,  introduced  into  fome  places  about  the 
caftle,  began  to.  ruQi  without  controul  into-  all  die 
apartments,  fo  that  the  Paaciatichi,  take^  by  fur** 
prife,  retired  into  fome  other  forts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Early  in  the  morning  the  Cancell^eri. 
approached  the>  fteeple  of  Michael,  and  took 
it  by  a  vigor-Qus.aflault.  They  battered  afterwards 
^hatof  the  church  of  St.  Stephcii :.  bu0  perceiving, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  carried  wkhqutifomedelays  they 
fet  fire  to  tlie  church,  from  wjiepce  the  flames  ai- 
qending  to  the  balcony,  foon  burnt  t^ofe  whp  held 
i|.  They  intended,  moreover,  to  have  attempted 
the  acquifition  of  the  fortrefs>  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  theP^nciatichi were  (hut  up ;  but  ^  rcin-i 
forcement  of  hve  hundred  infantry,  and  OQe  hiuii 
dred  cavalry,  arriving  to  thofe  in  the  fort,  and 
reinforced  farther  with  three  hundred  men  fron^ 
the  mountains,  and  two  hundred  from  Lucca, 
conduced  by  Michael  Jozzelli,  who  had  taken 
the  mod  important  pofts  without  the  walls,  the 
cadle  was  befieged  in  fuch  a  formidable  n^anner^* 
that  the  Cancellieri  lo(l  all  hopes  qf  expelling  the 
contrary  fadion  from  that  place.  The  Cancqllieri 
in  Piftoia,  however,  hearing  the  fituation  of  jheif 
companions  in  the  caftle  of  3erravalle,  fent,  at  the 
approach  of  evening,  three  hundred  infantry  an4 
fifty  cavalry,  with  plenty  of  provifion§,  tpr^iniorcp 
andj:cfrefli  themj  but  fcarcely  had  ihefe  foltUers 
met  the  others  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  wlxeji, 
repulfed  and  purfued  by  the  Panciatichi  as  far  a^ 
ihe  long  bridge,  they  were  obliged  to  fubinit  to 
ihe  lois  of  twenty  performs,  many  arms,  .^d  aU 
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Acir  prbvifions.  '  In  the  mean  time  came  to  the 
tiffidance  of  the  Panciatichi,  Martino  Ciuti  with 
two  hundred  men,  and  the  captain  Franco  Gori 
with  three  hundred,  and  many  others,  who  uniting 
•with  thofe  already  there,  ahiounted  to  three  thou- 
fand,  who  attacked  that  caftle  on  the  fide  of  the  fort 
in  which  xhi  companies  had  taken  refuge ;  but 
feeing  all  their  attempts  were  rendered  vain,  one 
hundred  of  the  moft  alert  approached  to  the  gate 
'With  fuch  impetuofity,  that  they  made  a  breach, 
ind  let  four  hundred  men  into  the  caftle,  who 
attackmg  the  Cancellieri  in  the  rear,  in  Icfs  than 
an  hour  killed  more  than  three  hundred,  and  made 
more  than  one  hundred  prifoners,  and  permitting 
the  foreigners  to  efcape  by  a  (hameful  flight, 
gained  a  large  booty  of  goods,  money,  arms,  arid 
horfes.     The   Panciatichi   having  obtained   this 
'  noble  vidlory,  the  citizens  of  that  faftion  began  to 
think  of  endeavouring  to  return  to  Piftoia ;  but 
Were  difluaded  by  the  Panciatichi  who  were  inha- 
'  bitants  of  the  country,  and  would  not  content. 
They  went  therefore  all  together  to  their  ufual  pofts 
upon  the  plain,  with  their  prifoners  and  rich  plun- 
der.    If  they  had  anempted  to  return  to  Piftoia, 
they  would  not  have  been  oppofed,  for  the  fac-, 
'  tionaries  in  the  city  were  fo  impoveriftied  and  dif- 
couraged,  that  many  had  gone  out  of  the  place  ; 
and  although  the  bells  of  the  people  were  rung 
that  day,  not  one  perfon  appeared  in  the  piazza. 

There  fucceeded  many  more  affrays  and  llaugh- 
ters,  burnings  and  depredations,  to  relate  albof 
which  in  detail  would  beendlefs.  Great  were  the 
damages  done  the  fame  day  by  the  Pantiaiichi'in 
Alliana ;  but  by  the  treacherous  mifcondiift  »of 
their  captain,  Martifio  Francefe,  they  were  dif- 
gracefuUy  repulfed,  had  many  killed  and  many 
Abounded  ;  and  what  was  more  to  be  dreaded ,  she 
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Cancellieri  carried  thirteen  of  their  heads  in  tri* 
umph  to  Piftoiay  and  by  that  means  revived  the 
courage  of  their  companions,  almoft  funk  in  terror 
and  defpair.  Great  was  the  {laughter  of  their  ene- 
mies,  and  numerous  the  burnings  of  houfes  com- 
mitted by  the  Panciatichi  of  M ontagnana,  the  7th 
of  July,  at  Momigno.  The  loth  of  July  the  Pan- 
ciatichi of  Brandeglio  coUedted.a  large  number  of 
men  from  the  plain  and  the  mountains^  and  burnt 
.all  the  houfes  of  the  Cancellieri  which  were  at  Sa- 
tornana,  at  St.  Felice,  and  there  plundered  all  the 
property  and  all  the  cattle.  The  20th  of  July 
the  Cancellieri  burnt  in  Piftoia  eight  houfes  and 
fix  (lores  of  the  Braccioli,  and  fet  fire  to  three' 
houfes  of  M.  Gio.  di  Franco,  and  demoli(hed  the 
houfe  of  Francifco  Collefi,  near  to  St.  Profpero. 
The  28th  of  July  the  Cancellieri  went  to  Moote* 
buono,  a  town  of  the  Panciatichi,  took  it  by  ftra- 
ta^em,  and  burnt  it,  after  having  made  twelve 
prifoners ;  whom  they  conduded  to  Piftoia,  led 
into  the  hall  of  an  houfe  inhabited  by  Giuliano 
Dragucci,  where  they  ftrangled  them,  and  threw 
them  out  of  the  window.  This,  which  they  call- 
ed juftice,  they  compelled  to  be  executed  by  the 
hands  of  a  prieft  who  was  iii  the  number  of  the 
prifoners,  and  then  they  put  the  prieft  to  death  in 
the  fame  manner.  Much  deftrudion  was  made 
by  fire,  on  the  30th  of  July,  in  the  commons  be- 
longing to  the  houfes  of  the  bifhop,  and  in  other 
places,  by  the  Panciatichi :  but  no  lefs  were  the 
evils  committed  the  fame  day  by  fire  by  the  Can- 
cellieri in  the. commons  of  Bonelle :  dnd  inib 
many  other  places  were  fuch  cxceffes  cmnmittcd 
by  the  t^'o  fadions,  that  they  had  reduced  Piftoia 
to  be  the  moft  unhappy  among  all  the  mifer^ble 
cities  o(  Italy ;  its  whole  territory  was  one.fcene 
of  burnings^  murders^  and  captivity  of  mofi^  «Dd 
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tlie  citizens  thcmfelvcs  were  become  t!ic  fable  and 
the  fcom  of  the  whole  world.  The  Florentines, 
who,  as  Imperial  vicars,  had  fome  preteniions  to 
interfere  in  the  government  of  Piftoia,  derived 
fixwn  the  emperor  Robert,  had  neglefted,  till  they 
reproached  themfelves,  to  attempt  any  falutary  re- 
medy to  fo  many  evils.  In  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gnft  the  Cancellieri,  the  fadlion  which  had  now 
the  dominion  in  Piftoia^  coniidering  that  the  Pan- 
ciacicbi  were  matters  of  the  country,  and  were 
well  fumiihed. with  provifions,  while  the  city  was 
in  danger  of  famine,  aflembled  in  the  public 
palace  to  deliberate ;  and  they  concluded  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  their  country,  and  of  both 
parties,  to  make  peace  with  the  Panciatichi.  This 
rdqlodon  was  foon  communicated  to  the  Pancia- 
tichi^'who. fuddcnly  confented  to  treat.  At  this 
time/ the  Florentines  offered  their  mediation,  pro- 
pofed  articles,  and  fent  troops  to  keep  order,  &c. 
The  particulars  of  this  negotiation  were  curious 
enough,  but  this  effay  is  already  too  long.  The 
wifeftand  mod  prudent  men  in  the  city  held  fe- 
cret  communications,  fometimes  with  one  party, 
(bmetimes  with  the  other,  and  then  with  the  Flo- 
rentines, till  at  lad  they  prevailed  to  have  a  gene* 
ndxroundl  called.  This  confided  wholly  of  Can* 
'  celHeri;  for  the  Panciatichi  were  dill  in  thecountry, 
and  confequently  the  demands  of  the  latter  were 
thought  too  confiderabte.  Such  controverfies  arofe, 
evea  among  the  Cancellieri,  that  it  was  feared  no- 
ihihg  would  ever  be  concluded.  Some' juggling^ 
.  monki(h  tiicfc  at  lad  fucceeded  :  a  dove,  whke 
and  black^bianca  &  neri),  after  the  fimiiitude  of 
•^cbt  a^ms  iof'iftie  Panciatichi  family,  flew  down 
upon' the  feat  of  t^e  fupreme  magidrate,  and  gave 
tftahifed  figns  that  the  Mod  High  was  in  favour 
of  pMce  ^  the  hard  beans  of  the  Cancellierl^ce- 
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lented^  and  peace  was  made.  The  great  affair  of 
the  appointment  of  a  diredor  of  the  hofpital  was 
fettled,  by  giving  each  party  alternately  the  ap- 
pointment. The  Panciatichi  were  reftored  to  the 
city ;  all  crimes  and  atrocities  were  pardoned ,  and 
to  be  forgotten.  Eight  citizens  were  to  reform 
the  government  in  {»jch  a  manner,  that  the  gonfa- 
lonier, and  all  the  other  officers,  fhould  be  equal- 
ly drawn  from  each  faction ;  and  the  families  in- 
lifted  under  the  Panciatichi  on  one  fide,  and  under 
the  Cancellieri  on  the  other,  were  all  named  and 
recorded. 
1 502.  Rumours  and  tumults  were  ceafed;  the  two 
faftions  enjoyed  in  Piftoia  a  tranquillity  that  they 
believed  would  be  lafting ;  but  the  habits  of  dil- 
cord  were  not  eradicated,  paffions  were  not  extin* 
guifhed,  and  the  parties  were  not  balanced.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1052,  the fymptoms  were  difcovered 
of  an  hidden  gangrene  :  the  Cancellieri  pretend- 
ed to  have  been,  by  the  general  council,  exempt- 
ed from  accounting  for  what  they  had  taken 
from  the  commons  and  from  pious  places ;  and 
the  Panciatichi  demanded  to  be  refunded  in  part, 
if  not  in  the  whole,  of  the  damages  done  by  fire  to 
their  houfes ;  but  as  the  general  council,  and 
the  other  offices  of  the  city,  were  compofed  of  an 
equal  number  of  fubjefts  of  the  two  faftions,  one 
party  refufed  to  approve  of  the  petition  of  the 
other.  This  exafperated  their  minds  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  the  ufual  faftions  arofe,  and  proceed- 
ed to  blows  and  to  arms.  They  were  feparated  foori 
'  by  the  Florentine  troops  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
who  were  ported  as  guards  in  Piftoia,  and  obliged, 
without  discharging  their  hatred,  indignation,  aad 
rancour,  to  return  to  their  houfes :  there  they  pre- 
pared to  give  a  frefh  fcope  to  their  paffions ;  anfd 
the  Cancellieri,  as  the  moft  powerful,  cau&ig.  to 
t  *     be 
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be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  PanciatichI  the 
fortrefles  they  held,  begap  anew  to  prepare  for 
driving  them  altogether  out  of  the  uate  of 
Piftoia.  The  Panciatichi,  penetrating  the  defigns 
of  the  Cancellieri,  did  not  delay  to  provide  men, 
and  each  party,  introducing  men  in  the  night, 
flood  in  hourly  expedation  of  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. On  the  24th  of  February  the  Cancellieri, 
in  three  divifions,  fortified  themfelves,  with  300 
men  at  the  gate  of  Guidi,  with  250  on  the 
hill  in  the  lu-eet  of  St.  John,  and  with  250 
in  the  ftreets  near  St.  Dominick,  A  party  of  the 
Panciatichi  coming  in  from  the  country  occa- 
iioned  the  battle  to  begin ;  but  the  Panciatichi, 
out-numbered,  and  almoft  furrounded  by  their 
enemies,  were  compelled  again  to  abandon  the 
town  with  precipitation  and  diforder.  The  Pan- 
ciatichi, thus  expelled  a  fecond  time  from  the  city, 
difperfed  in  diverfe  places  on  the  plain;  and  the 
Cancellieri  remaining  as  lords  of  Piftoia,  fuddenly 
(hut  the  gates,  and  went  with  unbridled  rage  to 
plundering,  burning,  and  deflroying  all  the  re- 
maining houfes  and  fubftance  of  the  Panciatichi. 
They  robbed  and  burned  the  houfes  of  the  Rofii, 
Foneguerri,  CoUefi,  Radda,  Bambolino,  DofFo, 
Gualfreducci,  as  well  as  the  Panciatichi,  and  many 
others.  Meditating  ftill  greater  cruelties,  they 
ran  in  great  fury  to  the  public  palace,  and  all 
thofe  of  the  magiftracy  who  were  of  the  party  of 
the  Panciatichi,  whom  they  could  find,  they  mod 
cruelly  put  to  death.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  thofc 
who  pi^ded  over  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
fupporced  by  the  Florentines,  attempted  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  againft  new  combinations,  and 
made  the  tumultuous  lay  down  their  arms.  To 
make  an  example,  they  haneed  Puccino  Puccini, 
whom  they  foiind  guilty  ot  the  murder  of  the 
Vol.  lie*  H     ^  fupremc 
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fupreme  magiftrates;  and  declared  rebels  thir- 
teen others,  whom  they  condemned  for  high  trca- 
fon,  for  the  contempt  (hewn  to  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity :  thefe  were  driven  out  of  Piftoia,  and  fled  to 
Montale*  This  rigour  of  juftice,  however,  in- 
ftead  of  reftoring  quitt  to  Piftoia,  ferved  rather  to 
haftcn  its  ruin;  becaufc  the  Panciatichi,  fortified 
themfelves  with  baftions  of  wood,  well  furnilhcd 
with  arms  and  men,  ne^  the  bridge  di  Bonelle, 
by  means  of  which  they  domineered  over  the 
whole  city,  and  kept  the  mmds  df  the  Cancellicri 
in  conftant  agitation,  till  the  pride  and  ferocity  of 
the  two  parties  fufFered  not  a  ,day  to  pafs  in  the 
city  or  the  country  without  rencounters,  burnitigs, 
and  llaughter.  The  Panciatichi  being  fonified  at 
Bonelle,  and  other  places  of  the  plain,  deliberated 
to  make  an  exertion  of  all  their  poflTibie  ftrength 
to  deftroy  totally  the  contrary  party  :  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  early  one  morning,  they  feparated  into  fe- 
veral  diyifions,  traverfed  that  extenfive  country  by 

'  different  routes,  and  after  a  few  hours  met  all  to- 
gether at  the  aflault  of  fixteen  houfes  belonging  to 
the  Tefi,  Mati,   and  other  Cancellieri  famines, 

'  ftripped  them  of  the  moft  valuable  effedls,   and 

.  burnt  the  reft  to  the  ground.  The  Cancellieri 
haftened  in  great  numbers  to  prevent  or  repair  fo 
great  a  misfortune ;  but  the  fury  and  the  ftrength 
of  the  Panciatichi  was  fuch,  that,  after  having 
killed  and  wounded  many,  they  obliged  the  reft  to 

;  fly.  Their  flight  animated  the  Panciatichi  to  fct 
fire  without  delay  to  all  the  houfes  in  that  vaft 
plain,  and  produced  a  conflagration,  which  the 
hiftorian  could  compare  to  nothing  better  than 
the  opening  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  hell.* 

♦  Scmbrara  ellcrfi  aperta-  in  quelle  parti,  una  bocca  dt  in- 
fenuKP.394^ 
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Piftoia  being  in  this  deplorable  condition,  de- 
prived of  all  (uccour  and  affiftance,  was  full  of 
people  given  up  to  a  licentious  way  of  living, 
without  fear  of  divine,  and  much  lefs  of  humaa 
juflice,  who  committed  continual  infolence  and 
wickednefs  of  every  kind :  wherefore  many,  know- 
ing .the  great  damage  which  refulted  to  their 
country,  inftieated  the  general  council  to  eledt 
one  of  the  wi(cft  and  moft  learned  citizens  to  ad- 
mipifter,  with  fupreme authority,  full  and  fummary 
juftice,  to  the  end  to  find  a  remedy  for  fo  great 
diforderSj  to  extinguilh  fo  great  a  fire  by  punifli- 
ing  every  fault,  and  reducing  the  people  to  thei 
Deceffity  of  embracing  peace  and  tranquillity. 
The  counpl  complied  with  the  petition  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  the  place,  and  taking  all 
authority  from  the  podefta  and  captain,  gave  the 
title  of  doge  to  Mariotto  di  Pcraccino  del  Guida, 
a  doiftor  of  laws  living  at  Porta  Guidi,  and  gave 
him  all  the  authority  of  the  council  itfelf.  Mari* 
Otto  affiimed  the  government  of  the  city,  and  con- 
cluded with  fo  much  reftiiude,  that  no  man  could 
complain  of  his  partidlity,  and  introduced  as  much 
tranquillity  into  the  city  as  he  excited  jealoufy  in 
Florence.  But  the  CanccUieri,  as  thofe  \yho  had 
been  the  occafion  of  the  exaltation  of  Mariotto, 
dcfirous  of  demonftrating  their  fuperiority  in  every 
afiair,  foon  aave  occafion  to  the  general  council  to 
apprehend  ffelh  evifs.  They  therefore  appointed 
for  the  doge  three  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  prudent 
citizens  for  liis  counf^llors,  that,  amidft.fuch  dan- 
gers, he  might  be  animated  and  aflifted  not  to 
relax  in  rcpreffing  the  pride  of  rcftlefs  fpirits,  and 
that  he  might  be  more  ardent  in  reducing  the 
people  to  order  and  quiet.  All  thefe  endeavours, 
however,  availed  but  little ;  for  Jacopo  Savello, 
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coming  to  Piftoia  with  an  hundred  men  in  arms, 
on  foot  and  on  horfeback^  in  aid  of  the  Cancel- 
licri,  thefe  determined  to  go  out  in  fearch  of  the 
Panciatichi.  Uniting  three  hundred  men  to  the 
foldiers  of  Savello,  they  iffued  out  of  the  city  in 
two  fquadrons,  one  of  which  went  to  afTauIt  the 
houfes  of  the  Giacomelli,  and  the  other  went  to- 
wards Badia  a  Pacciana^  where  having  routed  an 
hundred  cavalry  of  the  Panciatichi,  they  returned 
to  unite  with  the  other  divifion,  and  both  went  to 
work  to  rob  the  houfes  of  all  that  was  good  for  any 
thing,  and  then  to  fet  them  on  fire,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  fword.  In  the  mean  time  the 
party  of  the  Panciatichi,  numerous  in  armed  men, 
marching  fuddenly  in  front  of  the  enemy,  thought 
to  revenge  themfelves  for  their  pad  defeat,  by  the 
total  extermination  of  the  Cancellieri :  but  be- 
caufe  the  river  Ombrone,  which  lay  between, 
Tiindered  the  two  parties  from  coming  cruelly  to  a 
battle,  there  enfued  frequent  ikirmiflies  on  its 
banks,  which  by  length  of  time  terminated  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  Cancellieri,  and  was  the  rea- 
fon  that,  intimidated  by  the  force  of  the  contrary 
party,  they  haftily  retired,  with  Jacopo  Savello, 
towards  Alliana,  and  in  the  confufion  abandoned 
the  greateft  part  of  their  arms.  The  general 
depredation  had  ruined  the  crops,  and  the  coun- 
try was  afflifted  with  a  fevere  femine,  which 
obliged  Savello  to  leave  Piftoia. 

The  Cancellieri  of  Cavinana,  defirous  of  reflsor- 
ing  to  Igno  the  Cancellieri  their  companions,  who 
.had  been  baniftied  fi-om  thence,  affembled  a  body 
of  men,  who,  united  with  two  hundred  lind  fixty 
perfons,  on  horfeback'and  on  foot,  who  came  out 
to  their  adiftance  from  the  city,  advanced  to  make 
trial  of  their  Ibrength ;  but  meeting  with  eheir 
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fellow  fadlionaries  from  the  mountains^  and  mak^ 
ing  up  five  hundred  foot,  and  one  hundred  horfc» 
they  all  direded  their  march  towards  PiteJlio^  and 
encamped  near  the  old  parifh  church,  where  they 
waited  two  days  the  arrival  of  other  forces,  to  make 
an  united  aflfault  upon  the  caftle :  but  not  feeing 
them  arrive,  and  fearing  that  fuccour  might  come 
to  the  Pitellians  from  their  friends  in  St.  Mar- 
cello,  they  laid  aHde  their  meditated  enterprize^ 
and  returned  to  their  places. 

The  Panciatichi  of  the  mountains,  finding 
themfelves  difturbed  by  the  Cancellieri,  thought  it; 
i  duty  to  revenge  diemfelves ;  and  collecting  for 
diac  purpofe  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  Cutig* 
tiano,  began  to  fcour  the  country  and  commit  de* 
predations.  They  were  encountered  with  a  great 
Doocy,  and  a  (harp  engagement  enfued,  and,  after 
three  hours,  the  Panciatichi  thought  it  convenient 
to  leave  their  prey,  and  retreat,  to  fave  their  lives, 
to  Lizzano)  The  Cancellieri  having  recovered 
their  property,  and  obferving  the  retreat  of  the 
Panciatichi  into  certain  houfes  of  Lizzano,  march- 
ed into  it.  Then  the  Panciatichi  of  Lizzano,  for 
fear  of  the  contrary  party,  who*  were  increafcd  to 
five  hundred  perfons,  and  thinking  to  fave  their 
property-  and  the  furniture  of  their  houfes,  depo- 
ficed  them  in  the  church  and  its  fteeple,  to  which 
alfo  the  women  and  the  men  retired.  The  Can- 
cdlieri  arriving  in  Lizzano,  and  finding  all  the 
boufes  abandoned,  pillaged  all  that  was  left  in 
them,  and  then  burnt  them.  They  then  laid  fiegc 
CO  ihe  church  and  fteeple  in  fo  clofe  a  manner^ 
that  there  was  no  fpace  left  for  the  Panciatichi  to 
cfc^pc.  The  Cancellieq  lent  notice  to  their  con* 
.forts  in  the  city>  country,  and  mountains,  to  fend 
theoi  immediate  fuccour,  that  they  might  have 
d^>  QV  ppfonersj  their  confined  enemies.    One 
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fhoufand   five  hundred  mrn  appeared,  and  took 
away  from  the  bcfieged  all  hope  of  afliftance.     In 
this  defperate  fituation  there  was  no  propofal  of 
furrendcr   or   capitulation.     The  Cancellieri  re- 
peatedly  aflaulted  their  enemy ;    but  thcfc  ob- 
ftinately  defended  themfelves,  and  often  wounded 
the  aflailants.     Thefe  at  length  renewed  the  en- 
terprize  by  fire,  and  attacked  both  the  church 
and  fteeple  in  that  manner.     Thofe  in  the  church 
could  no  longer  endure  the  raging  flames,  and  all 
retired  into  the  fteeple.     This  place  not  being    • 
capacious  enough  for  all,   many  were  fufFocated 
with  the  heat  and   fmoke.     The  Panciatichi,  re- 
^   duced  to  this  ftate  of  mifcry,  were  by  fome  of  the 
Cancellieri  promifed  their  lives,  if  they  would  fur- 
render.     Eighteen  of  the  befieeed  took  advantage 
of  thefe  fair  words  j   but  fcarcely  were  they  in  the 
power  of  their  enemies,  when  they  were  perfidioufly 
put  to  death :  none  of  the  reft  would  furrendcr, 
but  refolved  to  perifti  in  the  balcony.     The  be- 
fiegers,  feeing  this  courageous  refolution,  increafed 
the  fire  under  the  balcony  in  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  flames  arifing  around  and  above  it,  many  of 
the  poor  wretches  within  it,  tormented  with  fmoke, 
and  heat,    and   pain,    funk   under  their  miferj'; 
and  the  more   they  deafened  the    fquare    below 
with  their  cries,  the  more  their  inhuman  enemies 
exerted  themfelves  to  diftrefs  them. 

The  party  of  the  Panciatichi  of  the  plain,  ad- 
vifed  of  tbcfc  mifeiies  in  which  their  friends  of  the 
mountains  were  involved,  and  not  able  to  cnduie 
the  horrid  excefles  which  were  committed,  expe- 
dited, under  the  command  of  Tofo,  the  brother  of 
the  captain  Franco  Gori,  at  once  to  Pupillio  four 
hundred  infantry,  and  one  hundred  cavalry,  who 
giving  notice  to  all  the  fadionarics  of  the  moun- 
tains, that  they  might  come  to  the  relief  of  thefr 
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ftiepds^  in  a  fhort  time  had  an  army  .of  a  thou* 
iand  men  and    rnore^  befides  a  large  number  q( 
cavalry.     Taking  poflcffion  of  proper  pofts,  and 
making  fuitable  fortiHcationSj  Tofoj'  by  a  great 
ihout^   gave  a  fignal  of  the  fuccoqr  arrived   to 
the  poor  viftims  befieged  in  the  balcony.     The 
CanccUicri,  when  they  difcovered  this  reinforce- 
ment^    fent    parties  fuddcnly    to  repulfe  them, 
whp  found  them  fo  well  fortified,  that  any  at- 
tempt againft  them  muft  be  ineffeflual.     Suc- 
cours from  all  parts  arriving  to  the  Panciatichi\ 
the   Cancellieri   found   it  neceffary  to  raife   the 
fieffe,  and  retire  without  riflcing  a  battle.     The 
beueged    who  furvived  the   pain,    hunger,    and 
other  miferies,  came  out  of  that  fleeple  and  bal- 
cony^ where  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
were  found  dead  by  the  heat,  thirft,  and  hunger ; 
and  their  liberators  not  caring  to  purfue  their  fugi- 
tive enemies,   only  fet  fire  to  their  houfes,  by 
which  new  conflagration  there  was  not  an  houfe 
kft  in  thefe  two  beautiful  villages  which  w^s  not 
burnt  and  demolifhed. 

The  Panciatichi  having  vindicated  the  wrongs 
done  to  their  conforts,  took  the  road  of  St.  Mar- 
cello  to  return  to  the  plain;  but  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them  deviating  without  military  order, 
they  were  unexpefledly  attacked  by  the  people  ot 
Calamecca,  and  not  being  able  to  defend  them- 
felves,  they  found  it  convenient  to  fave  their  live$ 
by  taking  their  flight  in  the  night.  This  event 
inltigated  the  Panciatichi  to  multiply  their  forces, 
to  deftrov  entirely  the  contrary  party,  and  to  this 
purpofe  hiring  troops  from  Ferrara,  Modena,  an4 
Lucca,  brought  together  four  hundred  infantry, 
and  one  hundred  cavalry,  and  thefe  increafin^ 
4aily,  gave  occafion  to  the  Cancellieri  to  prepare 
(w  n?w  battles,  and  the  whole  country  was  fo  ex^ 
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cited,  that  both  parties  making  great  preparariont 
for  war,  nothing  remained  to  be  hoped  for  but  to 
fee  the  utter  ruin  of  thofe  places.  In  this  miferable 
ftate  of  thingSy  Louis,  king  of  France,  excited  the 
Florentines  .  to  interpole.  They  eledlcd  thirteen 
commiffaries,  and  gave  them  full  power.  Thclc 
prohibited  all  to  wear  arms,  and  cited  all  the 
heads  of  the  fafbions,  both  of  the  Pandatichi  and 
Cancellicri,  in  the  city,  country,  and  mountains, 
to  appear  at  Florence  on  the  20th  of  Auguft.  Of 
the  heads  of  the  Panciatic  fadion,  who  appeared 
at  Florence  in  obedience  to  the  order,  were  fix  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  Panciatichi  family,  fmr 
of  the  Collefi,  four  of  the  Bifconti,  fcven  of  the 
Brunozzi,  three  of  the  Gherardi,  and  four  of  the 
Roffi :  Bartolomeo  Panciatichi,  M.  Goro  Ghicri, 
and  captain  Guiliano  Gherardi,  with  feven  others, 
refufed  to  go,  and  incurred  the  penalty  of  puni(h«- 
ment  as  rebels.  Of  the  heads  of  the  Cancdlicri 
party  appeared  in  Florence,  in  obedience  to  the 
citation,  two  of  the  Cancellicri,  three  of  the  Gat* 
tcfchi,  three  of  the  Ambrogi,  eight  of  the  Perrac* 
cino,  three  of  the  Melocchi,  three  of  the  Tonti,  and 
five  of  the  Odaldi :  nine  refufed  to  go,  and  were 
declared  rebels.  Six  of  the  heads  of  the  Fanciati- 
chi  on  the  plain  appeared,  and  four  of  thofe  on  the 
mountains,  and  an  equal  number  of  the  Cancel- 
licri from  each.  As  foot!  as  they  appeared  in  . 
Florence,  feven  of  the  Gancellieri,  and  fix  of  the 
Panciatichi,  were  committed  to  prifon^  and  all  the 
refl  forbidden  to  lea ve Florence  on  pain  of  banifli- 
mcnt  as  rebels.  The  Florentine  commiffaries  then 
took  all  public  offices,  and  the  public  revenue,  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Piftoians,  and  impofed  heavy 
'fines  on  the  leaders  for  breaking  the  peace.  Upoh 
examination  it  was  found,  that  more  than  four 
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btrndred  houfes  had  been  burnt  in  the  city,  and 
more  than  (ixteen  hundred  in  the  country. 

The  rigour  of  the  Florentines  preserved  the  1503. 
peace  but  a  ffaort  time,  for  in  the  next  year  the 
two  fadions  of  the  Cancellieri  and  Panciatichi 
broke  out  into  another  civil  war,  as  violent  and 
deftrudive  as  ever.  But  let  us  pafs  over  the  par- 
ticulars, and  mention  only  a  few  circumftances. 

The  Florentines  again  made  peace  in  Piftoia  by    ^5^4* 
their  commiflaries,  imprifonmcnt,  fines,  and  other 
feveritics,   which  the  Piftoians   were   too  much 
exhaufted  to  refift.     In   1505  the  Piftoians  peti-    ^505* 
tioned  Florence  to  be  rcftorcd  to  the  honours,  of- 
fices, and  revenues  of  th^  city  ;  and  it  was  granted. 

The  Piftoians  were  fUch  friends  of  the  houfe  of  15 la. 
Medici,  that  they  had  the  addrefs  to  efcape,  at 
the  time  when  the  Spanifli  army  invaded  Pratb, 
and  conmiitied  fuch  cruelties  and  devaftationa 
there. 

John  di  Medici  was  made  pope,  and  aflumed  15 13. 
the  name  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  the  Piftoians  made 
fuch  rejoicings  upon  this  occafion,  and  fent  fuch 
congratulations  by  their  ambaffadors  to  the  pope, 
and  to  Julian  his  brother,  and  Lorenzo  his 
nephew,  as  recommended  them  to  favour. 

In  1 5 14  the  families  of  Panciatichi,  Cancellieri,  15 14. 
Ricciardi,  Gualfreducci  and  Vergiolef),  who  in 
1369  bad  been  prohibited  to  have,  obtain,  or  exr 
ercife  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the  city  of 
Piftota^  its  country^  or  mountains,  fupplicatec}, 
with  others,  to  be  admitted  to  public  offices  and 
honours.  Their  petition  was  repeatedly  rejefted 
by  the  council;  but  at  length,  by  the  influence 
and  interccffion  of  die  pope,  Leo  the  Tenth,  they, 
their  children,  and  defcendants,  were  rcftored  and 
admitted  to  all  the  honours  demanded.  .  Is  there 
in  hiftory  a  more  curious  fa£t  ?   Thcfe  families 
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were>  by  an  obdinate^  arbitrary^  and  ftupld  hw, 
excluded  from  all  offices  and  (hare  in  govcrnmeat  ^ 
yec  ic  was  impofllbic  to  eftabliih  a  government 
chat  could  controul  them,  and  they  difpofed  of  all 
offices,  and  the  whole  government,  divided  as 
they  were  into  two  parties,  ftruggling  for  the  whole 
time,  and  butchering  each  other,  that  one  of  them 
might  rule  the  whole. 

^S^S*  Some  fparks  of  malignity  remained  concealed 
in  the  minds  of  the  fadtionaries,  the  Panciatichi 
and  Cancellieri,  which  in  1515  broke  out  in  a 
furious  Same,  and  extended  into  the  plain  and  the 
mountains.  From  tumults  and  murders  both 
parties  proceeded  to  make  preparations  of  mco 
and  arms,  to  revive  the  civil  wars  in  all  their 
horrors.  But  the  Florentines,  that  is  to  fay  the 
Medici  family,  interpofed  with  fuch  energy,  as 
reftored  the  public  tranquillity ;  in  order  to  pre- 
(erve  which  they  drew  off  many  of  the  turbulent 
ipirits,  by  taking  them  into  their  fervicc  as 
guards,  &c, 

1520.       After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
Charles  of  Auftria,  king  of  Spain,  was  elevated  to 
the  chrone  of  Caefar,   and  was  called  Charles  the 
Fifth.     Upon  this  event  the  Piftoians   expefted 
fome  innovations,  but  the  emperor  was  prevailed 
upon,  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  to  make  no  change  in  the 
government  of  Tufcany :  on  the  contrary,  the  enj- 
peror  confirmed  to  the  Florentines  the  privileges 
of  their  ftate,  authority,  and  lands,  which  they 
were  in  poffeffion  of. 
'5^3'       Guilio  de  Medici  was  feated  on  the  pontifical 
throne,    and  called  Clement  the  Seventh,     The 
iPiftoians  did  honour  to  his  elevation  by  great  rc- 
'      joicings,  and   by  an  embafiy  of  congratulations 
which  produced  a  letter  from  the  pope  full  of  pa- 
ternal 
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ternal  affeftion  for  the  city  of  Piftoia,  and  abound- 
ing in  praifcs  of  tKe  citizens  who  compofed  it. 

The  afccndency  of  the  Medici  family  was  not,  1524. 
however,  fnfficicntly  eftablilhedto  prevent  a  civil 
war  firom  breaking  out  again  in  Piftoia  between 
the  Cancellieri  and  Panciatichi :  an  obftinate  bat- 
tle was  fought  between  them,  which  lafted  feven 
hours,  and  the  Panciatichi  were  again  obliged  to 
leave  the  city,  and  go  into  the  country  to  their 
tifual  mifchief.  They  returned  in  a  (hort  time 
^ith  additional  force,  fought  the  Cancellieri  again, 
and  obtained  a  viftory,  not  without  a  multitude 
of  killed  and  wounded  on  both  fides.  After  this 
new  tumult  many  orations  were  inftituted  in 
Piftoia,  to  obtain  the  extirpation  of  civil  difcords. 
The  infurredion  was  foon  heard  of  in  Florence, 
and  Niccolo  Capponi,  whofe  prudence  was  efteem- 
cd  equal  to  his  valour,  was  fent  as  commiflary, 
with  an  army,  to  fupprefs  it.  With  great  diffi- 
culty, and  much  feverity,  he  fucceeded  to  make  a 
peace,  or  a  truce,  between  the  two  parties. 

But  in  1527  the  fame  factions  revived  their  1527. 
Hoftilities,  but  the  leaders  were  fcized  and  fent  to 
Florence,  and  imprifoned,  and  mulAed  in  fines  fo 
fcvere  as  intimidated  others.  Charles,  duke  of 
Bourbon,  with  a  large  army  of  Spaniards  and  Ger- 
mans, approached  the  Alps  of  Tufcaiiy,  and  th^e^r 
the  Piftoians  into  an  uncommon  agitation  ;  but  a 
ffcat  fall  of  fnow  obliged  him  to  divert  his  courfc 
from  Pi(l:oia  to  Rome. 

The  Florentines  having,  in  1527,  baniflied  the  . 
Medici,  and  taken  down,  with  great  impetuofity, 
the  arms  of  that  family  from  every  place  in  the 
city,  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  1529,  took  upon  him-  I519« 
felf  the  obligation  of  re-eftablifliing  entirely  that 
family  in  that  city  :  and  to  this  end  he  commif* 
fioned  Filibert,  prince  of  Orange,  to  lay  fiege  to 
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Florence  with  a  large  army  of  Italians  and  Gcr* 
mans.  The  FloremtDes  made  great  preparations 
for  defence^  not  only  of  their  city^  but  alfo  of 
Piftoia.  They  fenc  into  it  five  companies  of 
infantry,  and  placed  each  gate  of  the  city  under  a 
company,  and  the  piazza  under  the  fifth,  all  under 
commanders  in  whom  they  had  confidence.  But 
ail  thefe  exertions  of  the  Florentines  for  the  fecu- 
iJty  of  the  city  of  Piftoia,  and  to  maintain  it  at 
'  their  devotion,  appeared,  even  to  themfelves,  to 
be  vain  and  of  little  moment,  if  the  good-will  of 
the  two  fadions  of  the  Panciatichi  and  Cancellieri 
could  not  be  obtained  ;  and  as  the  Cancellieri  were 
already  -  naturally  inclined  to  their  views,  they 
courted  and  complimented  the  Panciatichi  as  the 
moft  powerful,  and  as  the  adherents  of  the  Me- 
dici; and  to  accomplifh  their  purpofe,  they  called 
to  Florence  fome  of  the  heads  of  that  party,  and 
admitting  them  into  their  council  of  war,  affedted 
a^ great  cfteem  for  their  judgements  and  opinions  in 
things  of  the  greatefl  importance.  The  Panciar 
tichi  in  Piftoia,  however,  having  the  greatefl  fhare 
of  influence,  by  the  favour  of  the  pope  and  the 
Medici  family,  placed  little  confidence  in  thofe 
who  at  this  time  had  the  fway  in  Florence ;  they 
-therefore  created  a  new  magiftrate  over  all  affairs 
of  the  war,  and  gave  him  ample  authority  to  do 
every  thing  for  the  advantage  of  the  city.  This 
magiftrate  efteemed  the  five  companies  infufficient 
for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  fent  to  Florence 
for  more ;  but  he  was  anfwered,  that  the  troops  of 
.  Charles  the  Fifth  were  approaching  to  lay  fiege  to 
Florence,  and  that  the  forces  of  their  enemies 
increafed  every  day,  fo  that  they  had  enough  ta 
think  and  to  do  for  their  own  defence;  that  the^ 
Filloians  muft  therefore  make  ufe  of  the  means 
ibey  bad  for  their  own  falvatioa :  and  to  this 
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end  they  gave  orders  to  their  commifTary,  who 
refided  in  Piftoia  in  behalf  of  the  commons  of 
Florence,  that  he  (hould  releafe  freely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Piftoians  the  balia  of  their  city,  that 
they  might  both  govern  and  defend  themfelves ; 
and  to  their  foldiers,  pofted  as  guards,  to  return 
with  all  poflSble  expedition  to  Florence,  Thefe 
orders  01  their  principals  were  fuddenly  executed 
by  the  commiffary  and  podefta..  Piftoia  remained 
free  from  the  yoke  of  the  Imperial  vicars,  and  pro- 
vided itfelf  with  men,  arms,  and  provifions  :  but 
dreading  thp  army  of  Charles  the  Fifth  on  one  fide, 
and  the  Panciatichi  at  leaft  courting  the  Medici, 
they  fent  four  ambaffadors  of  the  Panciatichi 
party  to  offer  the  keys  of  the  city  to  the  pope, 
and  pray  his  interceffion  with  the  emperor  that 
his  army  might  not  enter  their  territory.  Many 
of  the  citizens,  intimidated  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  times,  abfented  themfelves.  The  oppofite 
'party  prevailed  too  in  another  meafurc,  the  ap- 
pointment of  ambafiadors  to  Florence  to  obtain  a 
re-confideration  of  their  refoUition.  This  pro- 
duced fuch  a  rage  in  the  Panciatichi  party,  that 
one  of  the  ambaffadors,  Tonti,  was  affaffinated, 
arid  a  riot  inftantly  enfued,  in  which  eighteen  of 
the  Cancellieri  loft  their  lives,  and  the  whole 
party  was  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  their  houfes 
plundered  and  burnt,  particularly  the  celebrated 
palace  of  that  family  near  St.  Luke's.  The  prin- 
cipal adkors  in  this  mifchief  made  a  rich  booty  of 
money  arid  jewels,  fled  to  Bologna,  where  they 
were  moft  gracioufly  received  and  pardoned  by  the 
pope. 

At  this  time  followed  the  real  extinftion  of  the 
faftion  of  the  Cancellieri ;  becaufe  the  Panciatichi, 
favourites  of  the  pontiff,  as  adherents  of  the  houfe  of 
Medici,  affumed  fuch  vigour^  that  enraged  not  only 
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againft  the  Cancellieri  of  the  city,  but  of  the  coun- 
try, both  on  the  plain  and  in  the  mountains,  they 
fackcd,  burnt,  and  deftroyed,  the  greater  part  rf 
their  houfes,  fpreading  ruin  and  devaftation  as  they 
went,  in  Cavinana,  Lanciole,  Caftigliano,  Spig- 
nano,  and  all  the  other  caftJes  and  poffeffions  of 
the  Capcellieri.     The  people  of  Serra,  followers 
of  the  Panciatichi,  burnt  the  caftle  of  Calamecca, 
which  held  for  the  party  of  the  Cancellieri ;  thefe 
were  fo  inflamed  with  refentment,  that,  with  the; 
help  of  fome  companies  of  Lombards,  they  com<- 
pelled  their  enemy  to  fly,  fome  of  whom  retreat- 
ing, to  fecure  the  church  of  CrefpoleJ  were  there 
befiegcd,  and  finally  all  put  to  death  :  others  re- 
tired  to  the  balcony,  and  there  fortified  themfelves, 
fo  as  to  hope  to  efcape  the  fury  of  their  perfecu- 
tors,  but  in  vain,  for  the  aflfailants,  difappoinred 
of  their  vengeance  by  the  fword,  refolved  to  ob- 
tain it  by  famine.    The  Panciatichi  being  reduced 
to  this  flate,  one  of  their  mod  daring  foldiers, 
named  Appoilonio  di  Dante,  to  deliver  his  compa- 
nions from  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  precipi- 
tatcd  himfelf  from  the  tower,  and  his  cloak  taking 
the  wind,  he  defcended  with  no  other  injury  than 
a  flight  hurt  in  one  of  his  arms.     Running  firfi:  to 
Serra,  ^nd  then  to  Piftoia,  he  excited  one  of  the 
Collefi  to  march,  with  a  good  body  of  foldiers,  to 
the  relief  of  the  befieged.     After  this  Pitellio, 
Pupillio,   and    Mammiano,  by  revolting  to  the 
party  of  the  Panciatichi,  fuffcred  no  other  damage 
than  thelofs  of  a  multitude  of  their  inhabitants, 
who  were  chafed  from  their  habitations  as  adhe« 
rents  to  the  Cancellieri. 
1 530.       The  pope,  Clement  the  Seventh,  accepted  the 
gift  of  the  city,  and  by  a  letter  or  charter,  directed 
to  his  beloved  fons  the  priors,  gonfalonier,  and 
people  of  the  city  of  Piftoia,  fent  his  pontifical 
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commiflary  to  take  poflc/Tion.  The  Panciatichi  had 
now  exterminated  the  Cancellicri,  and  obtained 
the  power  of  governing ;  but  it  was  at  the  expcnce 
of  fubje6ling  both  theaifelves  and  their  country  to 
a  foreign  power  and  another  rival  family. 

Charfcs  the  Fifth,  the  aSch  of  Oftobcr,  1530,  1530. 
conftituted  Alexander  de  Medici  governor,  not 
only  of  Florence,  but  of  all  Tufcany,  to  the  ex- 
trenne  joy  and  fatisfaftion  of  Clement  the  Seventh. 
Thus  pope  and  emperor,  Guelphs  and  Ghibcllines, 
Bianci  and  Neri,  Panciatichi  and  Cancellieri,  were 
at  lad:  all  brought  to  unite,  as  all  fuch  conftitu- 
tions  of  government  ever  have  united,  at  laft,  in 
a  government  of  all  authority  in  one  center,  but 
that  center  a  worthlefs,  however  artful,  defpot. 

The  Piftoians  were  in  hopes,  that  at  leaft  under  1 531. 
an  abfolutc  prince  they  might  enjoy  a  little  tran- 
quillity: but  in  1531  the  ufual  difgulb  between 
the  two  faftions  of  Panciatichi  and  Cancellieri 
began  to  ipring  up.     Although  the  former,   by 
the  partiality  of  the  houfc  of  Medici,   were  in- 
dulged in  all  their  caprices,  yet,  finding  them- 
fc]ves  now  increafing  in  ftrength,   nothing  would 
f^tisfy  them  but  the  total  expulfion  from  the  city, 
and  the  complete  deftruftion  of  all  that  belonged 
to  the  Cancellieri.     Tumults  and  daughter  arofe, . 
and  no  man  had  the  knowledge  or  the  will  to ' 
provide  a  remedy. 

Alexander  de   Medici   took   poffeflion   of  his'j^j^. 
principality  in  Florence,  and  great  rejoicings  were 
made  in  Piftoia,   and  four  ambaffadors  fenc  to 
prcfent    the    congratulations  of  their  city,    and' 
recommended  it  as  having  been  always  faithful 
lovers  of  his  family.     The  forty-eight  fenatprs, 
ioftituted  in  Florence  this  year  under  Alexander, 
pacified  the  two  faftions  of  Panciatichi  and  Can-, 
cellieri,  and  thote  perfons  and  families  who  re^ 
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mained  of  the  latter  fa&ion^  returned  to  the  dt 
to  the  joy  of  all. 

1534.  Alexander  diftinguilhed  Piftoia  from  all  och 
places  under  his  dominion^  for  its  great  affedic 
and  fweet  love  to  his  family,  by  giving  ordc 
that  all  the  bufinefs  of  Piftoia  fhould  be  addreifi 
immediately  to  himfelf  in  perfon. 

'535*  Charles  the  Fifth,  having  determined  the  uj 
truth  of  the  accufations  of  tyranny  brought  again 
Alexander  de  Medici  by  the  Florentine  exile 
made  a  vifit  to  Piftoia,  where  he  was  received  ao 
entertained  in  the  public  palace. 

1(536.  Alexander  took  it  into  his  head  that  commi 
faries  and  governors  were  deftrudtive  to  a  fiat 
and  therefore  aboliOiing  the  office,  he  difarnnc 
the  inhabitants  as  inclined  to  tumults,  and  dc 
tined  ten  noble  Piftoians  to  govern  their  city.  O 
the  6th  of  January,  this  year,  Alexander  was  afla 
finated  by  Lorenzo,  and  Cofimo  fucceeded.  Whc 
the  news  of  this  aflfaflination  arrived  in  Piftoii 
the  heads  of  the  Panciatichi  party  aflembled,  aoi 
after  mature  deliberation,  concluded  that  the  pn 
fent  was  a  convenient  opportunity  for  deftroyio 
totally  all  remnants  of  the  Cancellierian  party.  T 
this  purpofe  they  excited  an  infurredlion  of  a 
their  fadionaries,  under  colour  of  maintaining  tli 
city  of  Piftoia  in  its  devotion  to  the  houfe  < 
Medici.  They  made  leaders  of  Gio.  Colled  an 
fome  others,  and  with  a  great  multitude  fcoure 
the  city,  and  in  a  very  (hort  time  afTaiTinated  fU 
teen.  Many  others,  hoping  to  fecure  themfelva 
took  poft  in  the  fortrefles,  but,  betrayed  by  tli 
commanders,  who  let  in  the  Panciatichi,  the 
were  mifcrably  deprived  of  their  lives.  The  pai 
tifansof  the  Cancellieri,  feeing  that  they  could  nc 
rcfift  the  fierce  aflaults  of  the  contrary  faAior 
went  to  hide  themfelves,  fome  in  the  towns,  Ibm 
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in  the  monafteries,  and  others  in  fubcerraneous 
places;  others  went  out  of  the  city,  found  a 
leader^  and  hazarded  a  battle  with  their  eneaiies, 
in  which  many  were  killed,  and  others  afterwards 
bomt  in  ftecples.  Many,  who  had  forefeen  fuch 
an  CTcnt,  had  before  retired  to  Montale  and  Mon- 
tenurlo,  places  of  their  faftion :  fo  that  the  Pancia- 
tichi  remaining  dominators  without  controul  in 
Piftota^  facked,  burnt,  and  deftroyed  all  the 
kofrfcSj  fhops,  and  (lores,  which  remained  of  ihe 
contrary  party  in  the  city. 

Cofimo  the  Firft  had  afcended  the  throne  of  1537,  • 
Tufcany,  and  ambafladors  were  fent  from  Piftoia 
to  congratulate  him.  At  the  fame  time  the  fac- 
tionaries  of  the  Cancellieri,  who  had  taken  refuge 
IB  Montale^  conftituting  their  leader  the  captain 
Guidotto  Pazzaglia,  their  compatriot,  and  a  head 
of  the  Cancellierian  faftion  (whom,  though  aged, 
and  weakened  by  fo  many  military  fatigues, 
1WB  letired  to  his  eftate  called  the  Houfe  in  the 
Wood,*  fortified  by  a  thick  and  high  wall,  and  dc* 
iended  by  an  high  and  ftrong  tower)  they  intrcat- 
td  him  to  engage  in  their  defence,  and  obftruft 
die  approaches  ot  the  Panciatichi.  Pazzaglia  took 
tinder  his  command  all  the  faftionaries  of  his 
party>  and,  by  a  fecret  correfpondence  which  he 
had  with  Philip  Strozzi,  increafed  his  numbers  to 
feor  hundred  men,  whom  he  quartered  in  his  own 
tebitation.  From  thispoft  they  took  the  licence 
to  go  oat  frequently  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Pan*- 
ciaeichr,  and  gave  them  much  difturbance  and 
many  apprehenfions.  The  Panciatichi,  to  make 
a  diveHion  and  divifion  of  the  forces  of  the 
"ctmnlry  party;  which  every  day  increafed  in 
power,  went  and  commenced  a  cruel  warfare  with 
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the  Canceilieri  of  Cavinana.  Thefe  were  ma 
nnealy,  and  retired  to  their  fteeples,  where  th 
made  a  brave  defence.  At  this  time  the  coi 
miflary  took  the  refolution  of  bridling  the  part 
by  authority  and  with  rigour;  but  the  Panciatic 
who  were  more  than  a  thoufand  men  in  numb 
in  contempt  of  juftice,  and  fparing  neither  a{ 
nor  condition,  nor  fex,  executed  in  a  Ihort  tin* 
cruel  vengeance  on  their  adveriaries  by  fire  a 
fword  ;  and  going  on  every  day  increafing  in  fa 
cicy,  they  incieafed  their  murders,  rapines,  a 
fires,  till  they  reduced  Cavinana,  St.  Marcel 
Crelpole,  Calamecca,  Lanciole,  Pupillio,  and  otl: 
places,  to  horrid  fpedacles  of  defolation.  Ma 
of  the  Canceilieri,  perceiving  that  fortune  ¥ 
not  favourable  to  them,  retired  to  the  pari 
church  of  Cutigliano,  and  there  fortified,  fto 
upon  their  defence,  without  lofing  their  prefen 
of  mind,  waiting  from  the  brave  captain  Lu 
Giacomelli  fome  convenient  fuccour,  by  tKhi 
they  might  once  attempt  an  attack  upon  the  « 
of  the  Fanciatichi,  who,  to  increafe  their  pow 
both  in  numbers  and  fituation,  had  taken  a  p 
very  near  them.  Thefe  difordcrs  were  very  d 
pleafing  to  the  duke  Cofimo  de  Medici,  and 
took  great  pains,  by  means  of  his  commiffary, 
reftore  quiet  to  the  Canceilieri,  to  which  the  Pa 
ciatichi  at  length  confented.  Neverthelels  t 
church  was  icarcely  opened,  when  they  fell  in 
fuch  a  furious  rage,  that  they  fell  upon  every  o 
of  the  Canceilieri,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  C 
fimo  was  not  difcouragcd,  even  by  this  outra§ 
from  ufing  other  means  to  reftore  quiet  to  Pifto 
and  at  lait  reduced  fome  part  of  it  to  good  ord 
But  the  faftion  of  the  Panciatichi,  having  i 
longer  any  of  the  Canceilieri  on  whom  to  va 
their  rage^  turned  all  their  hatred  and  indignatt 
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againft  one  another.  The  faftion  became  divided 
into  two,  whiph  rufhed  into  fuch  perfecutions 
of  each  other,  that  innumerable  quarrels  and 
murders  fucceeded.  The  example  was  followed 
among  their  connexions  in  Florence,  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  rcdtors  of  that  city,  who  dreaded 
greater  diforders,  to  draw  the  two  parnes  to  a 
truce.  At  the  fame  time  the  duke  Cofimo  was 
cxa£Uy  informed,  that  the  captain  Pazzaglia  re- 
ceived daily  additions  to  the  numbers  in  his 
houfe:  by  the  affiftance  of  Philip  Strozzi,  and  the^^^l^P 
other  exiles,  many  were  induced  daily  to  go  into  "*' 
his  fervice,  and  increafcd  the  terror  which  they 
had  of  this  great  captain.  Defirous  of  providing 
againfl  every  finifter  event  which  he  forefaw  mighr 
occur,  not  only  from  the  great  number  of  men 
who  were  aflcmbled  at  the  honfe  in  the  Wood,  but 
from  the  thoufands  of  men  which  Pazzaglia  at  the 
found  of  a  bell  was  able  to  raife,  the  duke,  after 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  gain  him  by  means  of 
feme  friends,  fent  Otta  da  Montauto,  with  a  thou- 
fand  infantry,  to  attack  the  Houfe  ia  the  Wood, 
and  make  prifoners  of  its  garrifon.  Montauto 
by  forced  marches  fat  down  before  the  place,  but, 
dilcovercd  early  by  Pazzaglia,  who,  always  vigi- 
lant, faw  every  thing,  and  thought  of  every  dan- 
ger, he  was  fiercely  repulfed.  Montauto,  perceiv- 
ing the  enterprize  to  be  difficult  which  he  had 
thought  fo  eafy,  fent  to  his  brother  Frederick, 
who  commanded  the  guards  in  Piftoia,  for  imme- 
diate fuccour.  The  prompt  arrival  of  this  aid 
alarmed  Pazzaglia,  who,  finding  himfclf  befieged 
by  a  great  number  of  foldiers,  and  not  hearing  the 
bell  of  Montale,  which  he  had  ordered  one  of  his 
officers  to  ring,  to  aflemblc  the  affiftance  he  ex- 
pe£ted  (coca  that  and  other  places,  he  ventured  out 
of  his  habitation,  cloathed  and  armed  like  a  fbl- 
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dier,  and,  with  a  joyful  countenance,  went  to  mtet 
his  befieger^  ancf  demanding  fafety  for  hioifelf  and 
his  foldicrs,  put  himfclf  into  his  hands.  Montauto 
received  Pazzaglia  with  a  fmiling  countenance, 
and  knowing  him  to  be  humane,  generous,  and 
polite,  he  knew  not  how  to  refufe  his  demand. 
They  both  entered  the  Houfe  in  the  Wood,  where 
they  rcfrefhed  themfelves  fo  fplendidly,  that 
Montauto,  admiring  dill  more  the  greatnefs  of 
foul  of  Pazzaglia,  could  not  without  tears  conduft 
him  to  the  prefence  of  the  duke.  Cofimo  had 
enough  of  policy  as  well  as  generofity  to  receive 
him  like  an  intimate  and  confidential  friend.  He 
took  him  to  his  moft  confidential  confultations, 
and  decided  on  no  affair  of  ftate  without  his 
advice.  The  duke  perceiving  that  the  ten  noble 
Piftoians,  deftined  to  govern  the  city,  had  not 
fulfilled  the  obligations  enjoined  upon  them,  nor 
prefervcd  good  order,  reftored  the  ufe  of  the 
ancient  offices  of  podefta  and  commifTary.  He 
promoted  to  thefc  offices  men  of  moderation  as 
well  as  of  fpirit,  and  thought  by  their  means  to 
remedy  all  diforders^  but  there  ftill  remained 
enough  of  the  citizens  inclined  to  quarrel,  to  keep 
the  city  in  tumults,  and  to  vilify  all  juftice. 

Niccolo  Braccloli  had  infmuated  himfelf  into 
favour  with  the  duke,  by  having  revealed  to  him 
a  confpiracy  of  the  Salviati,  Ridolfi,  Strozzi,  and 
Valori/and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
certain  companies  of^  infantry  which  were  in  gar- 
rifpn  there.  This  officer,  recollefting  that  Fran- 
ccfco  Brunozzi  had  been  averfe  to  include  him 
in  the  laft  truce  made  between  the  factions  by  the 
mediation  of  the  Florentines,  conceived  the  delign 
of  taking  a  rough  revenge  of  all  the  Brunozzi 
family.  For  this  purpofe  he  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  adherents,  colledted  a  confidcrable 
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body  of  armed  men,  befides  thofe  which  Gio. 
CoUefi  held  concealed  in  his  houfe  ready  for  any 
orders  of  Bracciolini,  went  through  the  city  in 
fearch  of  Brunozzi,  and  having  found  him,  de- 
prived him  of  his  life.  He  proceeded  to  let  fire 
to  his  houfe,  and  all  the  other  houfes  of  the  family, 
but  was  obliged  to  get  poiTeflion  of  them  at 
the  point  of  the  fword.  The  Brunozzi  made  a 
brave  defence,  but  were  inferior  in  numbers,  and 
three  fbns  of  Francefco  were  left  dead,  and  the  reft 
fled  to  fome  obfcure  place.  Not  fatisfied  with 
this,  Bracciolini  proceeded  to  the  country  houfes 
of  the  family,  with  a  foldiery  as  tyrannical  as  him- 
felfy  and  there  committed  all  imaginable  cruelty^ 
burning  and  dcftroying  every  thing.  For  this 
cruel  revenge  he  was  afterwards  condemned  to  pay 
to  the  furviving  Brunozzi  only  two  thoufand  five 
hundred  ducats  for  damages.  At  the  fame  time 
many  exiles  from  Florence,  defirous  of  depofing 
from  the  throne  of  Tufcany  the  duke  Cofimo  dc 
Medici>  in  order,  as  they  pretended,  to  fet  their 
country  at  liberty,  coUefted  together  at  Miran- 
dola  four  thoufand  infantry,  and  three  hundred 
cavalry,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Piero 
Strozzi^  who  took  for  his  colleague  Baccio  Va« 
kri,  and  came  with  one  divifion  towards  Piftoia, 
and  halting  at  Montemurlo,  waited  for  the  reft  of 
the  army.  The  party  of  the  Cancellieri,  who 
there  cxpeded  them,  received  them  with  tranf- 
ports  of  joy ;  and,  having  repaired  the  fbrtifica- 
uons,  and  furnilhed  the  cattle  with  every  neceflary, 
they  all,  being  fifteen  hundred  men  in  number, 
thought  of  nothing  elfe  but  doing  infinite  mif- 
chiet  to  the  party  of  the  Panciatichi.  They 
burned  Satornana,  Valdibura;  Uzzo,  and  Capo  di 
Strada,  carrying  off  from  all  places  a  rich  booty. 
Making  no  account  of  the  government  of  Flo- 
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rencc,  the  Cancellicri  made  all  their  efforts  ibTC^ 
enter  Piftoia,  and  the  exiles  from  Florence  had  no 
other  view  than  to  deliver  their  country  from  the 
government  of  the  Medici  5  fo  that  all  were 
agreed  to  affcmble  men,  provide  arms,  and  col- 
left  money,  that  they  might  be  able  by  force  to 
vrreft  the  command  from  the  duke  Cofimo,  That 
fovereign,  ioformed  of  this,  and  that  thofe  in  rebel- 
lion againft  him  were  with  much  folicitude  forti- 
fied, every  day  increafcd  in  force,  and  did  very 
'  great  damage^  ordered  Alexander  Vitelli,  Otto 
da  Montauto,  and  Piero  Pipicciano,  that  in  the 
night  they  fliould  depart  from  Florence  wieh  their 
troops,  with  three  thoufaad  Spaniards,  and  two 
regiments  of  Germans,  and  go  to  the  aflfaulc  of 
Montcmurlo :  and  that  the  force  of  the  enemy 
might  be  diverted  and  difunitcd,  he  ordered  the 
captain  Frederick  da  Montauto,  then  in  Piftoia, 
to  unite  the  force  of  his  companies  with  thofe  of 
the  party  of  the  Panciatichi ;  and  the  fame  nighty 
with  cries  and  fires,  Ipread  terror  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montemurlo,  that  the  party  of  the 
Cancellieri  might  be  necefHtated  to  abandon  it. 
The  party  of  the  Panciatichi,  adhering  in  all  things 
to  the  will  of  the  duke,  united  with  the  forces  of 
Frederick  de  Montauto,  and  in  a  dark  night  fet  all 
ih  an  uproar  the  country  of  Alliana,  and  from  thence 
went  to  burn  the  houfcs  of  the  abbey  of  Pacciana. 
Setting  fire  to  a  multitude  of  ricks  of  hay  and  Hacks 
of  corn  belonging  to  the  common  people,  they 
conftrained  the  captain  Bati  Rofpigliofi,  the  cap- 
tain Francefco  Gattefchi,  the  captain  Francefco 
Arferuoli,  the  capt^n  Luca  Giacomelli,  with  many 
others  of  the  exiles,  to  abandon  Montemurlo  and 
the  neighbouring  places,  to  go  and  fuccour  their 
faftionaries  of  the  abbey  at  Pacciana.  A  fevere 
and  obftinate  battle  enfued,  in  which^  in  the  end, 
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the  Panciatichi  were  fupcrior,  with  the  death  of 
fixty  pcrfons  of  both  parties,  among  whom  were 
numbered  the  captain  Mattana,  with  five  foldiers 
of  Cutigliano,  who  were  enough  to  put  in  doubt 
the  viftorv.    The  head  of  Mattana  was  carried  to 
Piftoia,  and,  amidll  the  exultations  and  rejoicings 
of  his  advcrfaries,  carried  to  the  piazza  as  a  fpec- 
taclc  to  all.     This  detachment  of  the  exiles  being 
at  break  of  day,  the  ift  of  Auguft,  1537,  defeated,   1537. 
Vitelli  and  Montauto,  knowing  that  the  principal 
heads  of  the  rebels  were  in  the  caftle,  went  to  the 
attack  of  Montemurlo,  and  finding  it  in  all  parts 
ill  manned,  they  animated  their  people,  and  aflault- 
cd  the  fortrefs,  which,  after  a  rcfiftance   of  five 
hours^  was  carried.   Piero  Strozzi,  attempting  to  Piero  ^ 
make  his  efcape,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  be-  S^*"®"** 
fiegers ;  a  thoufand  men  of  both  parties  were  flain, 
and  Philip  Strozzi,  Baccio  Valori,  Francefco  degli  Philip 
Albizzi,and  many  others,  werecondufted  prifoners  Strozzi 
to  Florence,,  where,  as  rebels  both  to  the  ftate  and 
the  empire,  they  were  pur  to  death.     This  was 
the  cftablifhment  and  the  bafis  of  the  grandeur  of 
CoGmo  the  Firft  de  Medici,  who,  afterwards,  on 
the  30th  of  September,  obtained  a  moft  ample 
diploma  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  Upon 
this  memorable  vidtory  the  Piftoians  congratulated 
the  duke  with  an  excefs  of  joy  by  their  ambafla- 
dors ;  and  the  party  of  the  Panciatichi,  who  had 
rendered  all  poffible  afTiftance,  recoiled ing  that  the 
CaoQellieri  of  the  Houfe  in  the  Wood  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  parifh  church  of  Cutigliano,  when 
that  place  was  facked  by  the  captain  Vincenzo  di 
Poggio,  and  the  proud  towers  which  were  there 
were  ruined  to  the  foundation,  they  now  haf- 
tened   with   fuch   ferocity  to  the  afiault  of  that 
church,  that,  after  a  long  and  good  defence,  the 
befieged,  without  hope  ot  fuccour,  furrendercd  ac 
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difcretion  to  their  enemies,  who  uniting  with  thofe 
of  Valdibura,  of  Cireglio,  and  of  Uzzo,  their  ad** 
hercnts,  burned  of  the  Cancellieri  more  than  thir- 
teen hundred  houfes  in  the  commons  of  Bigiano, 
in  the  abbey  of  Pacciana,  in  Chiazzano,  SatohDana> 
Calamecca,  Crefpole,  and  Lanciole. 

The  emperor  preparing  in  Lombardy  for  bat- 
tle againil  Francis  the  FirlV,  king  of  France,  and 
relying  on  the  valour  of  Piero  Strozzi,  general  of 
the  Italian  infantry,  the  Piftoians  were  agitated 
with  fears,  and  made  great  preparations  for  do- 
fence. 
*53^*  The  controverfy  between  Piftoia  and  Lucca, 
about  the  boundary  between  them  near  Pupillio, 
being  adjufted,  the  duke  Cofimo  was  defirous  of 
cftablifhing  the  peace  of  the  city ;  and  for  this 
objed:,  with  menaces  and  efficacious  admonitions, 
he  did  not  ceafe  to  prefs  the  obftinate  citizens  to 
fubmic  to  a  regular  life,  and  reduce  their  afikirs 
for  once  to  good  order  and  a  ftate  of  tranquillity; 
but  as  the  Piftoians,  in  their  unbalanced  ftate^ 
had  no  other  confolation  than  to  ftand  immerfed 
in  diffenfions,  quarrels,  and  difcords,  they  gave  no 
attention  to  the  fovercign  councils,  but  went  on 
.  more  tumultuous,  wicked,  and  fcditious,  deftroy- 
ing  the  good  order  of  government,  reducing  every 
thing, -without  controul,  to  the  advantage  of  their 
private  interefts,  and  the  wantonnefs  of  their  wild 
caprices.*  The  indignation  of  the  duke  was  at 
laft  excited  againft  thefe  obftinate  brains,  whom 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  tame,  by  taking  -from 
them  all  the  honours,  public  offices,  and  reve- 
nues of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  inftitutions  of 
charity,  and  to  (hut  up  the  palace,  the  refidence  of 

♦  Sempre  piu  tumultiianti,  e  fecinorofi,  e  feditiofi*  9^^^' 
tando  il  buon  ordine  del  govemo,  riduccvano  qucllo,  fanza 
freno,  ai  vanta^i  dci  propri  intereffi,  e  difordinati  capriccu 
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the  fuprcmc  magiftratcs.  With  this  view  he 
eledcd  four  commiflaries  for  the  affairs  of  Piftoia, 
and  gave  them  full  authority  to  fulBl  his  determU 
nation.  All  this  was  ordained  and  eftablifhed  ac 
the  inftigation  of  certain  citizens  of  iPiftoia,  and 
rendered  vain  all  the  efforts  of  the  people ;  fince, 
by  the  tenor  of  the  fovereign  command,  all  the 
noagiftracies  and  offices  of  the  city  were  fuppreffed, 
and  the  adminiftration  of  all  the  revenues  and  in* 
flkutions  of  charity  was  configned  to  Taddeo 
Guiducci,  and  Chriftopher  Ranieri,  with  the  title 
of  Proveditors  General,  who  received  into  their 
poOelfion  aU  the  moveables  of  the  public  palace, 
and  the  fupreme  magiftrates  who  had  rcfided  in  it 
were  difmiiTed.  Six  citizens  were  deputed,  with 
the  title  of  Proveditors  of  the  Commons,  to  whom 
the  palace  was  committed :  thefe,  with  the  refi- 
dent  commifiary,  and  not  other wire>  affembled  to 
treat  of  the  affairs  of  their  city.  Thefe  having 
held  the  office  a  certain  time,  it  was  permitted  to 
the  Piftoians  to  draw  fix  fubjeds  from  a  purfe 
ddtined  to  that  ufe ;  but  the  duke  apprehending 
that  tbefe  new  regulations  would  excite  infurrec-  1539. 
tfons,  he  fent  a  body  of  foldiers,  only  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  number,  to  difarm  the  citizens^ 
and  rein-in  the  feditious  and  the  wicked  ;  ampli- 
fied the  fortifications,  and  furnifhed  them  with 
every  neccffary. — Many  of  the  Piftoians  now  con- 
fidered  themfelves  as  flaves,  and  thought  their 
nobility  debafed  by  the  privation  of  all  the  ho- 
nours, public  offices,  and  revenues :  they  thought 
it  inconfiftent  with  the  dignity  of  their  blood  to 
lead  a  life  fo  obfcure  and  inglorious  i  many 
therefore  retired  from  the  city,  and  went  to  inha- 
bit in  other  places ;  hence  the  city  was  in  dan- 
ger of  depopulation^  became  defecftive  in  many 
arts  of  convenience  and  neceffity^  and  nothing 

was 
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was  heard  but  fighs,  groans^  and  kmentatioDS. 
The  few  inhabitants  who  remained,  knowing  the 
•great  damage  which  had  refulted  to  their  coim- 
try  from  this  refolution  of  the  duke,  were  never 
iatisfied  with  vencing  their  reproaches  and  curies 
againft  thofe  who  had  advifcd  it ;  and  ihey  wouki 
have  attempted  more  fuch  great  things  as  com- 
pofe  the  whole  hiftory  of  their  country,  if  many 
had  not  been  dilheartened  by  the  rigour  of  the 
new  government. 

All  the  foldiers  in  garrifon  at  Piftoia  being, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  fovereign,  gone, 
with  all  thofe  in  the  ftate  of  Florence,  to  make 
their  honours  and  acclamations  on  the  happy 
marriageof  the  duke  Cofimo  with  Leonora,  the 
daughter  of  don  Peter  of  Toledo,  marquis  of 
Villa  Franca,  and  viceroy  of  Naples,  the  Cancel- 
lieri  efteemed  the  opportunity  convenient  to  rife 
and  take  vengeance  on  the  Panciatichi.  As  all 
the  foldiers,  and  many  of  the  citizens,  were  gone 
to  Florence,  the  Cancellieri  refolved  to  enter  the 
city  in  the  night,  and  kill  all  the  Panciatichi, 
without  pardoning  or  fparing  one,  that  there 
might  not  remain  the  leaft  memorial  of  them. 
They  hired  people  from  various  places,  of  every 
quality,  and  fome  of  the  moft  brave,  intrepid,  and 
defperate ;  and  having  gained  over  to  their  party 
many  in  the  city,  that  they  might,  at  a  critical 
moment,  open  the  gates,  they  introduced,  in 
Imall  numbers  at  a  time,  many  of  their  moft  def- 
perate men,  and  quartered  them  in  pcrfeft  fecrecy, 
in  the  houfes  of  their  adherents  and  partifans. 
They  elefted  for  their  captain  Gio.  Tonti,  who 
entered  the  fervice  in  the  night  of  the  15th  of 
J  une,  and  put  in  order  more  than  four  hundred 
Ibldiers,  and  marched  with  them  to  the  gate  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Piftoia,  where  the  walls  were  loweft, 

gave 
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gave  the  concerted  fignal  to  thofe  within,  that 
with   their  ^knowledge  he  might  enter   the  city 
unknown   to  their   enemies.     At   the   fignal   of 
Tonti,  thofe  who  were  upon  the  walls  let  down 
fuddenly  one  of  their  men,  with  orders  to  fay  to 
thofe  without,  that  they  had  waited  for  hours,  and 
becaufe  day  approached,  many  had  retired  to  their 
houfes  for  fear  of  a  difcovery ;  and  that  therefore 
it  would  be  advifable  to  delay  the  enterprize  till 
the  next  night.     Hearing  this,  Tonti  fent  imme- 
diately one  of  his  aids  to  dcfire  thofe  upon  the 
walls  not  to  depart,  and  inftantly  confulring  his 
colleagues,  he  found  but  one  for  waiting  till  the 
next  night.     Tranfported  with  impatience,  Tonti 
at  once  cried  out  to  his  foldiers,  *'  Now  is  the 
^  time  to  fhew  our  courage  !"  and   placing  a 
ladder  againft  the  wall,  mounted  to  the  top,  and 
haftily  moving  the  ladder  to  come  near  a  certain 
ftone,  in  order  to  leap  out  upon  the  wall,  he  fell, 
with  it  into  the  ditch.     His  people  hearing  the 
noife  of  his  fall,  but  not  feeing,  by  reafon  of  the 
thicknefs  of  the  air,  what  had  happened,   they 
fufpected    that   they   were  difcovered,   and   that 
Tonti  had  been  repulfed  by  the  contrary  party. 
Thofe  therefore  who  had  afcendcd  on  other  lad- 
ders turned  back,  and  gave  themfclves  to  flight, 
very  few  remaining  for  the  defence  of  Tonti ; 
among  thefe  the  mod  fpirited  and  the  mod  faith- 
ful preffed  to  fee  what  had  happened,  and  difco- 
vered Tonti,  with  one  thigh  broken,  half  dead  in 
the  ditch ;  underftanding  the  truth   from  him, 
they  placed  him  on  a  ladder,  and,  with  the  afTift- 
ance  of  his  brother,  carried  him  to  a  houfe  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  a  place  of  fecurity.     In  this 
unfortunate  circumftance,  Simon  Gattefchi,  and 
Philip   Ghelardini,    perfons   of  great   zeal    and 
aAivity,    prepared  to  carry  on  the  enterprize. 

Confiding 
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Confiding  nnuch  in  the  afliftance  of  thofe  in  the 
city,  they  haftcned  early,  with  thirty  followers,  to 
the  gate  of  St.  Mark,  and  finding  it  open,  entered 
the  city,  and  marched  to  the  piazza.  As  many 
of  the  Panciatichi  as  they  found  they  killed, 
which  raifed  a  great  uproar  in  the  city,  and  inti- 
midated the  people  fo  much,  that  all  retired  to 
their  habitations.  The  heads  of  the  Panciatichi 
obferving  that  the  rioters  were  very  few,  and  that 
none  in  the  city  gave  them  afliftance,  took  cou- 
rage, and  making,  by  order  of  the  commiflary,  9 
*  hafty  coljeftion  of  men,  they  began  with  thefe  to 
purfue  the  others  with  fo  much  fpirit,  that  fome  of 
them  fled  out  of  the  city,  went  towards  Cireglio 
and  Cavinaha,  there  made  a  rich  prey,  and  efcap- 
cd  into  JLombardy.  Others  w^ere  taken  and  fe- 
verely  puniflied,  and  afterwards  all  the  accom- 
plices of  the  confpiracy  were  by  public  procla* 
mation  declared  rebels :  thus  ended  the  tumult. 
The  commiflary  afterwards  ordered  to  be  arrefted 
many  of  the  Cancellieri  party,  which  was  about 
fifty  in  number,  held  them  three  months  in  prifbo^ 
put  ibme  of  them  to  the  torture,  by  which  he 
difcovered  the  truth  of  the  fad,  and  then  fct  all  at 
liberty,  without  condemning  any. 

154^*  All  contradiction  and  oppofition  being  fuppref- 
fcd,  and  the  harveft  being  plentiful,  the  Pifloians 
thought  no  felicity  fuperior  to  theirs,  and  they 
thought  it  lawful  to  forget  the  paft  by  immerfiog 
themlelvcs  in  a  Tea  of  pleafures,  by  the  allurements 
of  which  they  were  fcduced  into  a  very  vicious  and 
expenfive  life. 

1547.  Cofimo  acknowledged  that  the  privation  of 
Jionours  and  offices  had  decreafed  the  population 
of  the  city,  dimini(hed  commerce  and  the  revenue, 
and  therefore  elteemed  it  his  intereft,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  public,  that  the  city  fliould  be  reftored 
^  to 
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to  its  primitive  ftate.  On  the  joth  of  March, 
^547^  he  granted,  in  favour  of  the  Piftoians,  all 
the  honours  and  public  offices,  and  all  the  pri- 
vil<^s,  which  were  eftablifhed  in  the  year  1496, 
in  the  convention  with  the  Florentines.  The 
porfes  were  foon  formed  of  the  ufual  magiftrates^ 
and  all  the  perfons  worthy  of  that  pre-eminence 
and  thofc  honours  had  their  names  imborfed,  and 
the  fubjects  were  drawn  with  univerfal  rejoicings, 
*Thc  reprefentatives  of  the  fadlions  of  Cancel-  ^555* 
lieri,  under  the  name  of  Dormentoni,  and  thofe 
of  the  Panciatichi,  under  that  of  Rifoluti>  made  by 
fomc  among  the  fports  and  fhows  of  the  Carnival, 
with  habits  and  ornaments  proper  to  that  age, 
excited  fomc  injurious  words  and  confufions,  of 
fo  ferious  a  nature,  that  there  was  great  danger  of 
reviving  the  ancient  animofities  and  infurredions :  * 
but  the  duke  Cofimo  caufcd  to  be  arretted  the  in- 
ventors of  thofe  mafquerades,  intimidated  their 
followers^  and  reftored  the  public  tranquillity; 
and,  to  make  the  greater  impreflion  on  the  people, 
and  fecure  their  quiet  for  the  future,  he  punifhed 
the  prifoners  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

The  government  continued  abfolute  in  the  fa-  I737« 
mily  of  Medici  till  the  year  1737,  when,  uponihe 
death  of  John  Gafton  the  Firft,  the  laft  grand 
duke  of  that  family,  without  iflue,  the  family 
became  cxtinft.  Don  Carlos,  king  of  Naples,  in 
his  own  name,  and  Philip  the  Fifth,  king  of  Spain, 
not  only  in  his  own  name,  but  alfo  in  the  name  of 
the  infant  don  Philip,  and  don  Louis,  and  the  other 
fons  whom  he  might  have  by  the  queen  of  Spain, 
renounced  all  right  and  pretence,  which  they  or 
their  defcendants  might  have,  to  the  fucceflion  of 
die  grand  dukedom  of  Tufcany,  and  transferred 
all  fuch  rights,  aftions,  or  pretences,  to  Francefco 
di  Leopoldo,  duke  of  JLorrain  and  Bar,  his  heirs 
3  and 
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and  fucceflbrs ;  and  Pifloia  foon  fworc  allegiance 
to  the  new  fovereign.     And  here  ends  another 
moft  fplcnded  example  of  the  blcffings  and  feli- 
cities of  a  republic  without  three  orders  forming 
a  mutual  balance !— It   is  quite  unneceflary  to 
excite  the  refentment,  or  flatter  the  vanity,  of  any 
individuals  or  families  in  America,  by  mentioning 
their  names :  but  if  you  begin  at  New  Hampfliire, 
and  proceed  through  all  the  dates  to  Georgia,  you 
will  at  once  be  able  to  fix  your  thoughts  upolf 
fome  five  or  fix  families  in  each  ftate,  fome  two 
of  whom  will,  in  the  courfc  of  fifty  years,  perhaps 
of  five  (unlefs  they  arc  reftraincd  by  an  indep>en- 
dent  ex{*cutive  power,  three  independent  branches 
in   the   legiflature,  and  an    inde[>endent  judicial 
department)  be  able  to  divide  the  ftate  into  two 
parties,  one  generally  at  the  head  of  the  gentle- 
men, the  other  of  the  fimplemen,  tear  oneanother 
to  pieces,  and  rend  the  vitals  of  their  country  with 
as  ferocious  animofity,  a:;  unrelenting  rancour  and 
cruelty,  as  ever   adtuaied  the  Canceilieri  and  the 
Panciatichi   in  Pilloia.     And   it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  thefe  individuals  or  fajiiilies ;  they  will 
not  be  able  to  avoid  it,  let  their  talents  or  virtues 
be  what  chcy  may  :  their  friends,  connexions,  and 
dependents,  will  fiimulare  and  urge  them  forward, 
by^every  provocation  of  flattery,  ridicule,  and  me- 
naces, until  they  plunge  them  into  an  abyfs,  out  of 
w!;:ch  they  can  never  rife : — It  will  be  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  coiiftitution,  and  of  the  people  who  will 
not  now  adopt  a  good  one:  it  will  be  the  misfor- 
tune of  thole  individuals  and  families  as  much  as 
of  the  public  ;  for  what  confolation  can  it  be  to  a 
man,  to  think  that  his  whole  life,  and  that  of  his 
Ion   anj   grandlbn,  mult  be  Ipent  in  unceafing 
mifery  and  warfare,  for  the  fake  only  of  a  poflibi- 
Juy  that  his  great  gfandfon  may  become  a  defpot ! 

LETTER 
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CREMONA. 
DE/lR    SIR, 

CREMONA  had  perfcvercd  under  the  go- 
vernment of  confuls  until  1 1 80,  when  fhe  11 80. 
changed  the  form  of  her  government,  reducing  all 
the  authority  of  the  confuls  to  one  perfon  alone, 
who,  from  the  fupreme  power  which  was  given 
him,  was  denominated  a  podefta.  The  elcdlions 
of  confuls  hadoccafioned  fuch  contefts  among  the 
principal  families  (as  none  could  be  elcfted  to 
that  dignity  who  were  not  citizens)  that  it  was 
now  ordained  by  law,  that  none  (hould  be  eleftcd 
10  the  office  of  podefta  who  was  not  a  foreigner,  * 
and  a  citizen  of  any  other  city,  as  fhould  be 
agreeable  to  the  council,  provided  he  was  not 
related  by  blood  to  any  of  the  eleftors,  had  a 
real  eftate  in  the  city  or  country,  and  was  arrived 
at  leaft  to  thirty-lix  years  of  age :  and,  above  all 
things,  they  fought  for  men  of  prudence  and  moft 
eminent  reputation,  to  whom,  as  foon  as  they 
were  clcdled,  they  fent  letters  by  a  public  order, 
praying  them  to  accept  the  dignity  offered  them ; 
and  on  the  day  when  they  made  their  entry  into 
the  city,  with  a  public  concourfe  and  acclamations, 
ihcy  were  by  the  whole  people  folemnly  met  and 
received.  They  carried  in  ceremony  the  cnfigns 
of  their  authority,  the  furred  cap,  the  long  fword, 
the  rod,  and  the  fcepter  ;*  and  becagfe  for  the 
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mod  part  they  were  men  of  military  talentSj  as 
well  as  fkilful  in  the  laws,  they  conduced  with 
them  judges  expert  in  the  legal  fcicnce,  by  whole 
means  they  heard  and  tried  all  caufes  civil  and 
criminal,  and  aflfembled  the  council  when  it  was 
neceffary.  After  this  change  of  magiftracy  from 
confuls  to  a  podefta,  which,  however,  was  of  (hort 
duration  and  little  {lability,  fuch  was  their  in* 
conftancy,  that  they  created  fometimes  a  podefta^ 
fometimes  confuls,  and  at  other  times  both  con-, 
fuls  and  a  podefta  together ;  and  there  occurred 
to  the  ftate  and  republic  of  Cremona  many  and 
very  great  difturbances. 
1183.  Cremona,  in  1183,  fent  her  ambaffadors  to 
*  Peace  Placentia,  where  were  aflembed  all  the  an^haf- 
of  Con-  fadors  of  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  Marca^ 
ftancc,  gj^j  Romagna,  together  with  the  ambafladors  of 
the  emperor,  and  king  Henry  his  fon,  in  May* 
At  this  aflfembly  it  was  concluded^  that  all  the 
cities  fhould  fend  their  ambafladors  to  the  diet  of 
Conftance,  a  principalcity  of  Germany,  to  cftablilh 
the  peace  negociated  between  the  emperor  and 
the  cities.  The  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1183,  v** 
eftabHftied,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  that  pea6e> 
fo  folemn  and  fo  celebrated,  which  from  the 
name  of  the  city  where  it  was  made,  was  called 
the  peace  of  Conftance ;  a  corrcft  copy  of  which 
treaty  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
book  of  Sigonius,  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.* 

1 1 90.  Such  was  the  inftability  of  the  governnneot, 
that  the  city  returned,  ini  190,  to  the  adminiftra* 
tion  of  confuls. 

1 191.  They  in  the  next  year  eledted  a  podefta  again, 
who  led  them  out  to  war,  but  was  unfortunate, 
and  this  made  them  weary  of  a  podefta  i  and  the 

*  Moratori,  Aiuial.aiinaii83*, 
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Ijiext  year  ihry  created  conful?,  and  confuls  were  1192. 
:innually  dcfted  uncil  1195,  when  they  returned  1195. 
to  a  podefta.  All  this  is  perfectly  natural :  the 
people  were  diftreffed  by  the  conteft  of  theprin- 
cipxl  families  when  they  had  confuls,  artd  there- 
fore wilhed  to  have  a  foreigner  as  a  podefta  to 
keep  them  in  order.  The  principal  families, 
however,  ft  niggled  for  confuls,  that  they  might 
have  the  rule  ;  and  one  party  prevailed  this  year, 
and  the  other  the  next. 

The  confuls,  in  1 198,  to  fupply  the  city  with  1198. 
H^ter,  dug  a  well,  and  built  a  conduit  of  water, 
lirhich  was  afterwards  called  the  Murmur,  from 
the  complaints  of  the  people  againft  the  expencc 
of  it,  which  was  fo  great,  .that  they  rofe  in  tu- 
Aiu)ts,  and  infilled  in  choofing  a  podefta.  Cre* 
mofino  Oldrino  was  accordingly  appointed,  and 
governed  jointly  with  the  confuls  to  the  end  of 
uic  year. 

Any  one  may  purfue  at  his  leifiire  the  particu- 
lars of  the  changes  from  confuls  to  podefta,  and 
from  podefta  to  confuls,  till  the  year  1209,  when,  1^09. 
tipon  the  appointment  of  confuls,  there  arofe  dif- 
Cords  and  civil  feditions,  which  brought  the  re- 
{Hiblic  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  city  became 
divided  as  it  were  into  two,  by  a  rivulet  that 
paflfes  through  it  §  on  one  fide  it  was  Called  the 
New  City,  and  on  the  other  the  Old,  though  all 
the  popular  men  of  the  old  city  joined  with  the 
new  :  in  (hort,  the  divifion  was  between  the  gen- 
tkriticn  and  the  populars  at  bottom.  The  new 
city  arofe  in  tumults,  and  were  joined  by  all  but 
the  gentlemen  in  the  old,  made  new  magiftrates 
*nd  governors,  and  congi  egated  together  to  con- 
.ftitute  a  new  general  council  at  Sant'-Agaia;  ' 

The   old  city  and    the  new,  rach,  made  its    1210. 
podefta,   and    many  quarrels  and  civil  v/ars  fol* 
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lowed ;  and  the  hatred  between  perfbns  and  par« 
ties  increafing,  a3  if  they  had  not  been  born  in 
the  fame  city^  but  had  been  mod:  crUel  enemies^ 
diev  foaked  the  bofom  of  their  common  mother 
witti  blood,  and  had  no  mercy  on  her  houfes  or 
riches,  which  they  conlumed  by  fire.  But  with 
much  pains  and  interceffions  of  the  bifhop  a 
peace  was  made,  by  which  the  podefta  of  the  new 
city  fubmitted  to  the  podefta  of  the  old,  and 
fwore  obedience  to  him,  widi  this  refervation^  how- 
ever^ that  he  was  to  be  piodefta  of  the  people. 

i  121.  The  civil  war  was  renewed  in  I2i  i,  between 
the  citizens  of  the  old  and  the  new  city.  The 
two  faAions  proceeded  to  a  (harp  conflidt,  and 
after  having  killed  an  infinite  number  of  citizens, 
thofe  of  the  old  city  fet  fire  to  the  houfes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fcene  of  adion,  and  con-» 
^  funried  evcrv  thing  in  them.  The  year  before. 
Otto  had  been  excommunicated  by  Innocent, 
the  pope,  arid  deprived  of  the  empire,  and  Frtde- 
rigo  Rogerio  was  eleded  in  his  place :  for  ttiis 
reafon  the  Cremonefc  went  this  year  in  favour  of 
the  marquis  of  Efte,  and  drove  out  df  lEerrara 
Uguccionede  Guarnefi,  who  Was  podefta  tnere  in 
the  name  of  Otto. 

lit  2.  Iriiiii  civil  difcords  were  fomewhat  appeafird^ 
and  corifuls  were  appointed.  The  Wars  between 
Cremona,  Milan,  and  Placentia,  niiay  be  read 
by  thofe  who  are  curious,  but  are  not  to  our 

4^17,  pufpofe.  They  lafted  titl  1217,  in  the  beginning 
of  which  year  civil  difcOrds  and  fcditions  mcreal^ 
ed,  becaufe  the  people  could  npt  a^ree  in  Creating 
the  magiftratesj  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long 
delay,  and  the  interpofition  of  the  pope,  with 
apoftolical  exhortations  by  letter,  that  they  were 
pcrfuaded  to  lay  afide  their  hatreds  arid  difcords, 
lu  far  as  to  appoint  a  podefta. 

a  In 
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.  in\i2\  thi  moft  terrible  difcords  and  civil  laai* 
\vars,  between  thegentlcmen  and  thecommonpco- 
pjc  in  Placcntia,  were  accommodated  for  a  time, 
under  the  mediation  of  Sozzo  Coglioni,  podefta 
of  Cremona.  The  fubftancc  of  the  peace,  to 
which  eiach  party  fwore,  was  to  lay  afide  their 
<lifcords  and  contentions,  and  forgive  the  injuries> 
damages,  and  mifchiefs,  mutually  committed 
and  received.  But  of  what  avail  are  oaths  and 
treaties^  which  the  nature  of  man  and  the  form  of 
the  government  will  not  permit  to  be  obfervcd  ? 

This  year  two  noble  citizens  of  Cremona  were    122a. 
made,  one  after  another,  podeftas  of  Plaqentia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1229  the  difcords    1229. 
among  the  citizens  prevailed  fo  far,  that  they  creat- 
ed confuts,  and  ihofe  only  for  fix  months ;  and 
this  year  there  was  a  confederacy  of  Verona, 
Mpdcna,  and  Farma,  againft  Cremona. 

There  arofe,  in  1132,  in  the  city  of  Cremona,    1232. 
ledltions  and  civil  wars. 

ThcCremonefc  united  with  the  popular  party    1233. 
mlPIaccntia,  in  favour  of  whom  Ubtfi  to  Pallavi- 
citoj  from  Cremona,  went  with  an  hundred  light* 
horfe,  to  oppofe  the  noble  exiles. 

The  Milanefe  and  Brefcians,  joining  the  noble    1234. 
^le$  from  Placentia,  went  with  a  powerful  army 
againft  Crenfiona,  and  deformed  the  whole  coun- 
try with  blood  and  iire. 

.^ ,  In  .the  year  124.2  began  to  take  root  in  Cre-  lOJ^t. 
mona  thbfc  abominable  and  pernicious  factions  of 
.Quelphs  and  Ghibellines,  and  infcdled  it  to  fuch 
a  degree,  as  occafioncd  an  infinite  expcnce  of  the 
jblobd  of  the  citizens,,  and  ineflimable  deftrudtion 
of  wealth,  an  unfpeakable  perdition  of  families, 
and  a  moft.  .melancholy  and  mifcrable  rup  of  the 
cbuatry*     '     ' 
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The  city  was,  in  1246,  divided  bctv^een  the  two 
faftions;  but  the  Ghibellincs  had  th^majority,  and 
obtained  the  appointment  of  a  podefta.  This 
year  the  emperor  Frederick  was  excommunicated 
by  the  pope  and  council  at  Lyons,  in  France,  and 
Henry  duke  of  Thuringia  was  elected. 

The  two  fadions  daily  increafed  in  violence. 
The  old  city,  that  is,  the  gentlemen,  were  favour* 
crs  of  the  Ghibellines,  and  adherents  of  Frederick, 
the  fchifmatical  emperor ;  and  the  new  city,  that 
IS,  the  common  people,  were  partifans  of  the 
Guelphs,  who  adhered  to  the  holy  fee.  The 
bloody  wars  occafioned  by  tliis  divifion,  between 
Frederick  and  Innocent,  and  their  refpeftivc  fol- 
lowers, you  will  read  at  your  leifure,  and  you 
will  laugh  at  the  terrible  difgrace  of  Cremona  in 
the  lofs  of  their  triumphal  chariot,  an  infamy 
which  none  but  the  gentlemen  could  obliterate. 
The  marquis  Uberto  rallavicino,  a  moft  powerful 
man,  and  of  great  reputation,  but  a  zealous  Ghi- 
belline  and  old-city-man,  was  appointed  podefta : 
be  fought  a  memorable  battle,  made  two  thoufand 
prifoners,  retook  the  carroccio,  and  returned  in 
trii/mph  to  Cremona. 

Campo  begins  his  third  book  in  the  manner  of 
Machiavel,  with  deep,  grave,  and  formal  reflec- 
tions, as  if  a  diverfity  of  fcntiments,  contradiftoiy 
principles,  inconfiftent  intcrefts,  and  oppofite  paf- 
(ions  among  the  citizens,  could  be  reconciled  and 
united  by  declamations  againft  difcord,  and  panC'^ 
gyrics  upon  unanimity,  widiout  a  balance,  in  a 
government  pofTelTed  of  fufficient  force.  Difunion 
of  the  citizens  is,  indeed,  according  to  him,  the 
worfl:  evil  in  a  cicy ;  for  what  mortal  peftilencc 
can  bring  upon  them  greater  damage  than  dif- 
cord ?  This  no:  only  precipitates  noble  and  illuC- 
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rrioui  femiHes  to  ruin,  but^xtcitninates  powerful  . 

and  famous  cirie s :  nor  is  there  any  principality  or  ^  '^ " 
kingdom  lb  ftable  or  well-founded  that  it  may  not 
be  torn  up  by  factions.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  ft  ill  an 
argument  againft  conftituting  a  city  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner thatit  muft  nf ceflarily  be  deftroyed  by  faftions, 
AH  things  are  maintained  andincreafcd  by.concord, 
and  go  to  ruin  by  difunion  ;  union  brings  viftory^ 
and  diicord  defeat:  enemies  are  eafily  refifted 
when  you  agree  among  yourfelves ;  when  tho 
members  arc  difunited  from  the  body,  the  perfoa 
lofrs  both  ftrength  and  beauty.  When  Cyrus 
divided  the  Euphrates  into  three  hundred  rivulets, 
a  child  might  ford  the  largcft  of  them,  though 
hts  fevourite  had  been  drowned  in  attempting  the 
united  water.  Italy,  the  lady  and  the  queen  of 
the  world,  after  infinite  conflagrations,  facks^ 
daughters,  pillages,  fubverfions,  and  ruins,  has 
finally  beeti  degraded,  by  the  difcords  of  her  fbns^ 
into  a  fervant  and  a  handmaid.  All  this  may  be 
true  I  but  how  long  will  republicans  be  the  dupes 
of  their  •  own  fimplicity  1  how  long  .  will  .they 
depeixl  upon  fermons,  prayers,  orations,  de.clama** 
tions,  in  honour  of  brotherly  love,  and  agauift.dif* 
cords^  when  they  know  that,  without  huinan  means^  • 
it  is*  but  tempting  and  infuUing  Providence  to 
depend  upon  tl^em  for  the  happinefs  of  life,  or  (hc 
IfbertjTof  Ibciecy ! — The  city  of  Cremona,  to  com^ 
to  chc^irefent  point,  by  its  difcords  and  diVi|xo|i9 
iM^rccl' intolerable  evUa^  and  ultiaiatelyJoCt  her 
liberty,  falling  under  the  pawcr  9nd  donnir^tion  of 
UbcfiorPallavicino ;.' who,  iaking. the  ppportooitf  ^  ; 
fifdm*  1^-  coatroverliesr  which  wept  on  eyery* d^ 
inoreilfiiigi among  xrictzensi  ^  dUlinited  and  divided 
into  diuorsia^iona  of;  new  city  and  o]d>  ^gende- 
(peo  and  common  people,  Guelphs  and  G^i6.QUini^ 
^  K3  of 
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of  Capdletti^  of  Barbarafi»  and  of  Maltnverfi^  in 
1 25  <  *  the  year  1 25 1 ,  from  podefta,  made  htmfelf  abfolute 
lord,  patron,  and  maftrr^  of  the  coounonwealth^ 
by  the  afliftance  of  the  GhibelUnes,  who  in  th^ 
old  city  were  very  numerous  and  powerful. 

Sozzo  Viftarino,  'a  prineipal  nobleman  of  the 
city  of  Lodij  maintained,  as  a  guard  of  his  perion» 
a  company  of  foldiers  from  Cremona:  but  the 
whole  family  of  Viftarino  being  ibon  afterwards 
banifbed  and  expelled  by  the  people  of  Lodi» 
pope  Innocent  endeavoured  to  negotiate  their 
reftoration.  But  the  people  would  accept  of  no 
conditions  of  peace  until  Milan  and  Crennona 
made  war  upon  them,  and  unitedly  compelled  the 
people  of  Lodi  to  receive  the  Viftarini  intx)  their 
city.  At  the  end  of  the  fame  year  the  marquis 
Pallavicino,  at  the  requifition  of  the  people  of 
Placentia  againft  their  noble  exiles,  went^  with 
many  ceremonies,  to  the  fiege  of  RivergarOj  to 
which  thofe  nobles  had  retired. 
'*S*»  The  Crcmonians  about  Rivergaro,  in  ia5a> 
compelled  the  noble  exiles  of  Placentia  to  furw 
render,  and  their  caflles  and  lands  were  dcftroyed^ 
Pallavicino,  not  content  with  having  made  himielf 
maftrr  of  Cremona,  or  rather  of  the  old  dty> 
ftfpired  to  the  dominion  of  Placentia,  and  to  this 
end  gave  trouble  enough  to  the  podefta  of  diat 
drfr*  While  Pallavicino  was  mafter  of  the  old 
dty,  his  rivals  Boffio  Dovara,  firfb,  and  Aczcdino 
Dovara^  of  the  fame  family,  were  fuccefllivdy 
mad^  lords  of  the  new  city. 
I3;5J*  Uberto  Pallavicino,  in  1253,  was  by  diePla^ 
centians  created  podefta  of  that  city  :  but  as  tba 
afiair$  of  Cremona  were  in  a  critical  and  fluc» 
tuating  pofture^  *he  kft  »  yice^podtfts^at  Pbu 
ccntia. 

The 


Xbe-  marquis  PaUavicino,  hiving  airanged  af-:    1 2 54. 
IS  as  he  would  in  Cremonaj  returned  to  Placen-      ; 
cia  in  12549  and,  by  favour  of  the  Ghibellines^ 
livas  created  perpetual  governor  and  lord  of  that 
city- 

-  Uberto  Pallavicino,  with  the  Ghibellines  of  125$^ 
Cremona  and  Placentia>  went  to  the  aOiftance  of 
£zeiiiio  of  Romagna,  the  moft  cruel  of  tyrants, 
and  confederating  with  him  ag«in(l  the  Man- 
touans^  configned  to  fire  and  fword  the  whole 
territory^  and  laid  fiege  to  the  city  for  three 
wceks^  and  would  have  taken  it,  if  the  marquis  of 
Eftr,  and  the  Bolognefe,  had  not  come  to  its 
leli^* 

.  A  kind  of  triumvirate  was  formed  between  Ez-    1258* 
xelino,  Pailavicinoy  and  Dovara>  who  afpired  at 
the  domination  of  Lombardy. 

.    The  triumvirate  difagreed^  and  a  new  league    1259* 
wasibrmed  between  Pailavicino^  Dovara,  Azzone 
marquis  of  £fte  and  Ancona,  Louis  count  of 
YeiQna>  Ferrara>  and  P^oua,  on  the  one  part^    .    • 
agaioft  Ezzdino.     The  particulars  of  the  war^ 
ami  the  fucce(s  of  Pallavicino  againft  Ezzelino^ 
die  conqutft  of  Brefliaj  and  the  fubfequen^  perfe^ 
eutiom  of  the  Guelph  party  in  that  kingdom,  may 
be^oaaictcd}  but  in  the  year  1260  the  rage  c^   liS^ 
fiftio^s  and  (editions  were  io  diftre0ing  to  all 
dtf  cities,  that  there,  aroie  a  new  fpecies  f^  pilgl> 
KUiJBe  and  penitence,  whofe  obje^  was  toreftofe 
ponce  among  tb^  parties,  and  obtain  the  return  pf 
me  exiles  to  their  proper  cities.     The  number  fk 
thefe  .{ifipua  and  ch^uitable  people  grew  to  be  pro-   «^  -  y  - 
lUgious.'ifi  Ti^icanyi.  Roi^^iagna,  and  Lombardy> 
and  vi9ry  auft^re.^ere,  their  penitences,  and  very 
afii3Si0g;t)v;ir  cries  pf  "  Wkrcy !  mercy  I"  Palla- 
vicino was  alarmed,  and  prohibited,  under  Revere 
.petaltiesjt  ^cfe  kind  of  pilgrimages  in  Cremona 
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and  Brrflla,  brcaufc  he  fcared  they  would  prove 
the  ruin  of  thofe  feditions  and  divifions  by  which 
he  maintained  the  dorhination  of  thofe  cities.  He 
grew  proud  and  infolent,  plundered  the  bifhopric, 
and  drove  ihc  bifliop  into  exile. 
'1261.  Pallavicino  having  recoveredthe  city  of  Placen- 
tia  bv  means  of  the  Ghibellines,  went  with  a 
noble  company  of  Cremonians,  and  eftabliflied  a 
government,  making  podefta  Vifcontc  Fallavi*^ 
cino,  a  fon  of  one  of  his  brothers. 

1263.  Gandione  Dovara,  a  noble  Cremonefe,  was,  iii 
the  name  of  Pallavicino,  podefta  of  Piacentia ; 
but  the  Guelph  exiles  making  an  infurreftion,  he 
was  driven  out  with  his  earrifon.  Pallavicino 
began  at  this  time  10  be  uncommonly  jealous  of 
Bofllo  Dovara. 

J  264.  Pallavicino  fell  into  a  cdntroverfy  with  Philip 
della  Torre,  and  detained  in  Cremona  all  the 
merchants  of  Milan,  with  their  effefts,  pretending 
that  Philip  was  his  debror,  for  having  given  him 
afllftancr,  with  his  Cremonefe  foldiers,  to  recover 
the  caftle  of  Arona,  occupied  by  Otione  Vifconie, 
archbifhop  of  Milan.  ^ 

1265.  Pallavicino,  in  1266,  grew  odious,  and  the 
factions  of  the  Barbarafi,  as  well  as  the  GhibeK 
lines,  had  plundered  the  church,  fo  that  the  city 
was  hid' under  an  interdict;  and  the  pope's  nun- 
'cios  had  influence  enough  with  the  people  to  pro*, 
duce  a  revolution,  a  depofition  of  Pailaviciho, 
and  a  n'ftorarion  of  all  the  exiles,  by  the  general 
council.   ■  '  1 

1267.  After  the  depofition  of  Pallavicino,  BofTio  Do- 
vara occup'ied  the  dominion  of  Crcmonaf;  few,  upon 
the  return  of  Amatino  Amati,  the  proper  head-df 
the  contrary  faftion,  from  exile,  Dovara,  with' his 
followers,  were  driven  out  of  the  city;  but  he 
went  only  to  Piacentia^  and  there  held  the  dorni- 
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niorr,  and  appomtedto  the  government  a  podefta, 

Gerardino  Dova'ra,  a  relation.  • 

-    Uberto  Pallavicino  having  loft  the  lordfhip  of  126^. 

the  principal  cities  of  Lombardy,  died  miferably 

in  his  Sifalgio  cadle^  in  which  he  was  befieged  by 

the  Parrncfans  and  Placentians. 

. :  Boflio  Dovara,  with  the  Qhibelline  exiles  from    1270. 

-Cremona,    went  in   favour   of  Napoleone  dcUa 

Tome,  agdinft  his  enemies  at  Lodi.     This  year 

they  began  in  Cremona  to  create  captains  of  the 

people. 

Pontio  Amato,  a  citizen  of  CrcnuMia,  being    1273* 
pbdrfta  of  Milan,"  was  killed  in  a  batde  between 
the  Torriani,  and  Qttone  Vifconte>  archbifliopof 
Milan.  . 

The  Torriani  having  taken  Crema,  fet  fire  to  1278, 
itJ  Th'c  CrciDonefe  of  the  Guelph  faction  gave 
afliftance  to  thofe  of  Torre,  againft  Ottone 
and  the  other  Vifconti,  with  whom  were  Bolfio 
Bovam  of  the  Ghibelline  fadtion,  who  prepared 
employment  e^nough  to  the  Torriaii>« 

The  Cremonefc  and  Parmeians,  dcfirou&of  ef-  128 1. 
facing  the  memory  of  the  injuries  done  them  in 
trtnfiS  paft,  reftored  their  triumphal  chariot  of 
4he  podefta,  which  ^had  been,  laid  afide.  Great 
jpf'  was  diicovered  upon  this  oceafion^  and  the 
«WD' cities  entered  into  a  ftriA  coniederation  with 
the  Modenefe  and  Kj&ggians^  and  ^the  marquis  of 
fifiie.  The  principal  article  of  di.is  league  was^ 
•that  they  fliould  afTift  the  inhabitants  of  Lodi,  who 
were  molefted  by  the  Milanefe,  who  favoured  the 
fiitf  of  the  Vifcooti,  of  which  xhe  .marquis  of 
iMonfinrrato  was  capcain.  Boflio  'Dovara^  and 
»Gibrtno  di  Monsa,  who  were  al(b  of  t4ie  faftionof 
Ae  Vifconti^  entered  into  Crema  with  four  hun- 
tdred  ibldiei^  oni  horfeback,  and  a^  many  on  foot, 
-the  Godiphs  Jia¥ingt  fled. 

The 
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li%i.  The  Torriui  being  railed  from  X^i,  took 
refuge  in  Creoiona^.  and  at  the  fame  time  Bofi]o 
Dovara,  (allying  out  from  Crema^  took  by  ftrata«^ 
gem  Soncino  and  Romanengo,  caftles  in  the  jo* 
rifdiflion  of  Cremona.  The  Cremonefe  of  the 
Guelph  fadlion,  then  dominant^  fearii^  that  their 
affairs  would  grow  worfe^  aflembled  their  army, 
and  called  a  diet  of  the  cities  their  confederates. 
The  ambafladors  therefore  of  Placentia^  Re^io, 
Parma,  Modena^  Brefcia,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara, 
aflembled  at  Cremona ;  and  the  marquis  of  Efte 
J.  came  in  peribn.  Florence,  and.the  other  cities  of 
Tuicany,  offered  to  lend  their  aid ;  the  fame  ofl^ 
192&  oiade  by  John  Appiano;  procur^or  of  Ro« 
magna.  They  fent  alfo  a  noble  embaffy  to  die 
pope,  tt>  inform  him  of  the  fituation  of  affairs  in 
Lombardy,  and  ia  how  much  danger  were  the 
cities  affedtionate  to  his  highnefi.  Ottone  Vif* 
conte  perceiving  thefe  moven^eats,  entered  into  a 
clofer  league  with  the  marquis  of  Mooferraco,  aiMl 
colledtng  as  many  armed  men  as  they  could,, 
marched  out  with  die  triunnphal  chariot  of  Miian^ 
and  united  with  BoflSo  Dovara.  The  Cremonefe 
condu£tcd  their  army,  nom  very  powerful  by, the 
additions  of  the  confederates,  partly  to.Caffeilioocv 
and  partly  to  Paderno,  caffles  of  Cremona ;  and 
vhile  the  two  armies  ftood  fronting  eaeh  ochcTj^ 
they  began  to  ireat  of  peace,  which  was .  finall)p 
concluded,  by  means  of  the  ^nbafladors  of  rPfan 
cemia  and  Brefcia.  The  coniditions  of  this  peaco 
ivcre,  that  all  the  cities  fhould  expel  each  odiec^ 
exiles*  Ottone  Vifconte  eafdy  complied  with  the 
conditions  of  this  convention^  becaufe  he  had 
already  conceived  no  fmaU  jeaioufy  of  the  tnai:l|tti& 
of  Monferrato,  and  a  nnoft  vtiolent  hatred  againft 
Bofllo  Dovara^  who,  being  excluded  from  thia 
confederation  and  peace^  and  ha:ving  ox)  muck 
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coofidnoce  inr  himfelf^  refufcd  to  (urmder  Soncino 
and  Romanengo.  The  Cremoncfe  therefore  call* 
ed  another  diet^  who  fent  an  army  and  expelled 
liim>  nol  only:  from  thofe  two  caftles,  but  from 
Grema.  William  and  Ugolino  Rofli,  noble  and 
anoft  powerful  citizens  of  Parma,  having  contraft- 
cd  miarriage,  the  firft  with  Donella  Carrara,  of  the 
fignori  of  Padoua,  and  the  other  with  Elena  Ca« 
yaJ.cab<H  o(  the  family  of  the  marquis  of  Viadana, 
thefe  cities  had  made  peace,  and  were  full  of  re^ 
joicingp  on  the  union. 

William,  marquis  of  Montferrato,  having  made  laS^* 
war  upon  Ooone  Vifcontei  archbiAiop  of  Milan, 
the  CremoQcfe  /enc  fome  tympanies  of  ibldiers  to 
hia  afiiftance.  At  this  dme  the  triumphal  charioc 
began  tio  be  difiited,  as  very  inconvenient  in  l?a&- 
de:  they  renuoed  only  the  general  ftaod^  in 
white,  with  a  red  crofs,  to  which  Ottone,  who 
was  the  firft  to  ufe  it,  added  the  image  of  St. 
Ambroie. 

.  A  peace  was  concluded,  m  ia86,  between  the  i2Z6. 
Viiboiite>  die  an^bifhop,  and  the  exiles  of  Milan. 
*  The  numerous  family  of  Sommt  had  a  con-^ 
fiitnadoo  of-  certain  rights,  anciently  granted  to 
die  ftntiily  by  the  biihop  of  Cremona. 
::;  A  new  confkleratioQ.waaiDriicied,  in  1288,  he^  1288. 
tween  Ottone  Vifconte,  archhiihop  of  Milan^  and 
ihe  cities  of  Gremooa,  Pavia»  Pkcentia,  Brefcia, 
Qtfiioa,  and  Aft«>,  ag^u^  the  ouunquii  of  Monfer*- 
198D  I,  but  the  marquis  of  Mon&rt ato  <  haying 
imde  himfelf  fovrereign  lond  of  Pavia^  a  ney  diet 
wis  afibndried  at  Cremonat  andf  another  confede^ 
noon  formed. 

Mflitthew  ViipMite,  who  by  Adolphus,  king  of  1294. 
|iie  Rooums,  .had  been  declared  Imperiid  vicar  of 
Ibhe  city  of  Milan,  callied  a  dietan  that  city^  tade.i* 
J^ierateoa  «  wir  dgainft  tb(  Tomaqi.    The  amr 
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hafladors  of  Cremona  were  there,  and  pronnifed  to 
'  fend  their  forces  to  the  aid  of  Vifconte :  but  the 
Torriani  made  no  movement,  and  Vifconte  did 
not  long  hcficate  to  break  with  Cremona  and 
Lodi  i  for,  impatient  to  enrich  his  followers,  he 
began  to  difcoveran  intention  to  impofe  taxes  on 
thofc  cities.  The  Torriani  too  began  to  com^ 
plain,  and  were  fupported  by  the  patriarch  of 
Aquileia:  the  Torriani  came  to  Cremona,  and 
began  to  prepare  war  againft  Matthew  Vifconte. 

^^95*  .  The  Torriani  removed  from  Cremona  to  Lodi,^ 
where  they  met  many  of  their  friend*,  and  foon 
received  the  news  that  Mat th«w  Vifconte  had  taken 
C^ftellione  from  the  Cremoncfe:  the  Torrianijj 
with  fome  foldicrs  from  Cremona  and  Lodi,  and  a 
grofs  multitude  of  Milanefe  exiles,  their  adherents, 
went  to  meet  VSfcontew  but  were  attacked  and 
routed  by  him. 

1 299.  The  ambaflfadors  of  Cremona,  of  the  marquis  of 
MonferratOj,  of  the  marquis  d'Kfte,  of  Novara,  df 
•  Cafale,  of  Bergamo,  and  of  Vercelli,  all  congre- 
gated at  Pavia,  and  made  a  league  againft  Mat- 
thew Vifconte.  The  Cremonefe,  not  long  after- 
wards, with  the  marquis  d'Efte,  were  routed  by 
Vifconte.  This  year,  however,  a  peace  was  con- 
eluded  between  Milan  and  Cremona,  in  which-  no 
mention  is  made  of  Vifconte. 

1 302.  A  league  was  made,  in  1302,  between  Cremon;^ 
Placentia,  and  Pavia,  and  they  chofe  for  their  cap^ 
tain-general  Alberto  Scotto,  then  lord  of  Placen* 
tia :  thefe  having  hired  a  good  body  of  fbldiers^ 
and  united  with  the  Torriani,  went  under  the  walk 
of  Milan.  Matthew  Vifconte,  feeing  that  he  was 
hatcrd  by  his  fellow-citizens,  went  out  of  Milan, 
and  renounced  all  his  authority  to  Scotto ;  and 
while  they  were  treating  of  peace,  the  Torriani 
entered  Milan^  and  drove  off  Matthew  and  all  hii 
•    '   -  partifans* 
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parrilans/' After  having  expelled  the  Vifconti  from 
Milan,  a  new  congrefs  met  at  Placentia,  of  ambar- 
fadors  from  Crennona,  Milan,  Payia,  Lodi,  ComO| 
N"ovara,  Vercclli,  Tortona,  Crema,  Cafalcy  and 
Bergamo,  and  concluded  to  hire,  at  the  common 
cxpence^  and  for  the  common  defence,  a  thoufancj 
horfe  and  a  thoufand  foot. 

A  tumult  in  Parma,  in  T303,  was  occafioned  hj  J303» 
an  attempt  of  Giberto  di  Correggio  to  rcftore  the 
Parmcfan  exiles.  Giacopo  Cavalcabo,  lord  of 
Viadana,  Amato,  Perfcio,  and  Sommo,  all  noble 
cirizens  of  Cremona,  and  old  friends  of  Correg- 
gio,  tranfporrcd  themfelves  to  Parma,  were  clefted 
arbitrators,  and  foon  decided  the  controverfy  in 
favour  of  their  friend  Correggio.  This  year  con- 
troverfies  and  enmity  arofe  between  the  Cremo- 
nefe,  andi  Alberto  Scotto,  lord  of  Placentia. 

There  was  a  diet  of  con  federate  cities,  in  1304,  I3^4* 
agamtt  Alberto  Scotco.  A  powerful  army  was 
(foUeftcdj  and  the  marquis  of  Monferrato,  and  the 
mainquis  of  Saluzzo,  were  created  captains ;  and 
having  pafled  the  Po,  and  taken  many  caftlcs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  laid  fiege  to  Placentia: 
But  the  Cremonians  and  Lodians,  confidering  the 
danger  they  might  be  expofed  to  if  that  noble 
and  powerful  city  Ihould  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  marquis  of  Monferrato,  they  began  to  with- 
draw their  troops.  They  were  followed  by  thofc 
of  Pavia,  and  the  others,  and  the  army  was  dir* 
perfed,  and  Placentia  delivered  from  the  fiege,  A 
new  league  was  made  againft  Scotto,  the  head  of 
which  was  Vifconte  Pallavicino^  and  the  next 
year  the  Torriani  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Pla- 
centia. 

Giacopo  Cavalcabo,  a  mofl:  noble  citizen  of  1J07. 
Cremona,  and  lord  of  Viadana,  a  man  of  ingenuity, 
and   an  elevated  fpirir,  was  created  podefta  of 

Milan. 


Milan.  The  Fulgofi,  Scotti,  and  PalaftreHi,  htM 
blefaOlilies  of  Placcntia,  with  the  affiftancc  qf 
Wniiam  Cavalcabo  and  the  Ci*emonians,  expelled 
Lando  and  Vifconte  Palavicino  from  Placentia. 

^308.  Guido  della  Torre,  lord  of  Milan,  made  Perfico, 
a  noble  Cremonian,  podefta  of  that  city.  This 
year  a  controvcrfy  arifing  bcttiveen  the  Parmefans 
and  Giberto  di  Correggio,  the  Rofli,  the  Lupi| 
and  other  noble  exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Cremona,  were  fummoncd  by  their  countrymen 
to  return ;  and  they  inftantly  obeyed,  and  carried 
with  them  the  afUftance  of  Tignaca  PaIlavicino> 
who  at  that  time  was  podefta  of  Cremona,  and 
the  Cremonian  (bldiers,  and  having  driven  Cori- 
reggio  from  Parma,  Giacobo  Cavalcabo  was  creat- 
ed podefta  of  that  city.  A  confederation  waa 
alfo  made  between  Guido  della  Torre,  and  the 
fcity  of  Cremona,  ro  which  Lodi,  Bei^ma,  Pla- 
centia,  and  Crema,  acceded. 

1309.       (jruiliano  Sommo,  a  noble  CrembnianiWas  ma(fe 

podefta,  and  captain  of  the  commons  and  people 

of  Placentiai  for  fix  months,  accordmg  to  the  cuf- 

tom  of  thbfe  times. 

Henry  the  Seventh,  the  emperor,  came,  at  the 

1 3 1  o.  end  erf  1 31  o,  into  Italy  to  be  crowned,  and  he  called 
together  all  the  Ghibcllines  of  Lbmbardy,  among 
whom  Matthew  Vifconte  held  the  firft  place.  At 
that  tin>e  the  authority  and  influence  of  Williarti 
Cavalcabo,  brother  of  Giacopo,  was  fo  grekt  in 
Gremohfl,  that  all  public  affairs  were  adminiftercd 
according  to  his  wills  but  as  thefe  brothers  were 
the  heads  of  the  Guclph  faftion,  they  were  little 
friendly  to  the  emperor. 

131 1.  Cremona,  in  131 1,  tafted  tpore  than  ever  At 
bitter  fruits  of  faftion,  civil  dtfcofd,  and  unba- 
Jahced  government,  with  which,  however,  it  had 
been  vexed  and  diftrclTcd  for  many  years :  it  was 

nowj 
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now,  befides  infinite  profcriptions  of  property  and 
daughter  of  citizens,  upon  the  brink  of  total  ruin 
from  Henry.     Fachetto,  marquis  of  Canofla,  h^d 
been  fcnt  with  the  title  of  Imperial  vicar,  but  ha^ 
been  rcfufcd  and  expelled  by  the  Guelphs^  Vrho    ^  - 
AcB  had  the  domination  in  Cremona :  the  em- 
peror's indignation  was  excited,  and  he  gave  orders 
to  Matthew  Vifconte  to  pafs  the  Adda,  and  affwlt 
Crepnona  with  an  army  of  Ghibellines,  who,  col- 
Icifting  together  from  every  quarter,  were  incrcaf- 
ed  to  a  great  number.     The  emperor  himfelfj 
with   the  empreis  his  confort,    departing  from 
Milan^  removed  to  Lodi.     Gulielmo  Cavalcabo^ 
to  wliom  had  been  given  by  the  Guclphs  the 
ab&lute  dominion  of  Cremona,  perceiving  fuch 
ibrmidable  preparations  for  war,  knowing  his  own 
city  to  be  nearly  divided  into  equal  parties,  and 
having  litde  confidence  in  his  own  fadion^  quitted 
the  city,  and  went  to  Viadana,  followed  by  the 
'  Picenardi,  Sommi,  and  Perfichi,  with  many  others, . 
ix)blcs  and  popuiars,  his  adherents ;  and  the  city 
would  have  been  wholly  evacuated  and  abandoned* 
if  the  citizens  had  not  been  difluaded  by  Sopra«> 
monte  Amato,  who  went  intx>  the  middle  of  the 
multitude,  exhorted  them  to  ftayj    and  throw  ' 
themlelves  on  the  mercy  of  the  emperor,  whom  he 
painted  as  pious  and  clement,  and  offered  himfelf 
as' one  of  die  principal  int^ceflbrs*    The  people 
being  comforted  by  his  fpeech,  it  was  ordered^ 
that  two  hundred  of  the  principal  men  Ibould  go 
id  meet  Henry,  who,  hearing  of  the  flight  of  Ca- 
Valcabo  and  his  adherents,  removed  towards  Cre* 
mona,  and  was  already  arrived  at  Padcrno,  eight 
miles  diftant  from  that  city :  there  he  was  found 
by  the  Cremonians,  who  had   been  fent  with 
Sopramonte  Amato^  who,  in  miferable  habits^  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  with  naked  feet^  and  cords 
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iibout  their  necks,  when  they  came  before  the  empe-* 
ror»  fell  upon  their  knees>  and  cried  outj "  Mercy!" 
(mifericordia !)  and,  with  tears  and  lamenracionsj 
endeavoured  to  recommend  themfelves  and  their 
country  to  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror.  Such 
a  fpedblcle  of  mifery  might  have  moved  to  com- 
paQjon  the  heart  of  cruelty  icfclf :  it  had  not, 
npwever,  the  force  to  move  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
to  mercy  the  mod  inhuman  foul  of  Henry,  who, 
with  a  cruelty  more  than  barbarous,  rolling  his 
eyes  another  way>  that  he  might  not  fee  them, 
commanded,  with  a  voice  of  ferocity,  that  they 
fhould  be  all  fent  to  prifon;  which  was .  inftantly 

.  executed  by  his  minifters,  and  they  were  foon 
after  put  to  death.  Henry  entered  Cremona, 
aflembled  the  council^  and  ordered  that  the  wails 
of  the  city  fhould  b^  thrown  down.  This  order 
was  executed :  and  Henry  defired  to  have  the 
houfes  demolifhcd ;  but  at  the  prayer  of.fbme 
of  his  lords  and  barons,  he  was  diverted  from  this 
malicious  purpofe;  but  they  could  not  hinder 
many  from  being  burned  by  Cremonian  citizens, 
who  had  been  exiles  for  being  of  the  Ghibdline 
faftion,  and  who  fought  every  cruel  method  of 
revenge  for  the  injuries  they  had  received.  The 
city  was  therefore  filled  with  mifery  i  the  Te- 
defques  and  Italians  all  robbed  alike  j  and  nothing 

.  was  heard  but  violence;,  murder^  rapine»  and  ex- 
tortion.    The  moft  rich  were  furc  to  be  declared 

■  guilty,  and  their  eftates  to  be  confifcated- — ^The 
emperor  at  lail  came  to  the  pirblic  palace,  and 
caufed  to  be  publifhed  a  mod  fcvere  fentence,  in 
which  he  condemned  the  Cremonians  to  pay  an 
hundred  thoufand  golden  florins,  confifcated  the 
public  revenue,  and  ordered  that  the  walls  and 
bulwarks  of  the  city  (hould  be  ruined,,  and  the 
ditches  filled  up.     Thefc  hard  conditions  were 
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"aCGcptril,  And  the  obfervation  of  rhem  fworA  to  by 
Frederick  Artezaga,  fyndic  of  the  comdions  of 
Cremona,  in  whom  was  left  the  government  of" 
the  faftion  of  Ghibellines,  favoured  and  exalted 
by  the  emperor^  who  now  left  One  of  his  vicarsi 
Und  departed.  The  Guelphs>  thus  ill  treated^ 
now  tdncerted  another  confederation,  and  called 
in  to  their  bid  Robert,  king  of  Puglia '.  into  this 
league  entered  all  the  cities  of  Romagna  and 
Tufcltty.  The  principal  were  Florence, Lucca,and 
Siennf  i  and  of  thofe  of  Lombardy,  Bologna,  Rrg* 
gid,  and  Parmai  whofe  fovcreign  lord  was  Giberto 
di  Correggio.  The  Tofriani^  and  the  Cavalcabos^ 
with  the  reft  of  the  Milanefe  and  Cremonian  ex- 
3es,  joined  the  d3nfederacy  %  and  all  thefe  united^ 
kfter  having  made  themfelvcs  matters  of  the  bridge 
of  Doflblo  over  the  Fo>  took  iU(b  Cafalmaggiore> 
driving  Out  the  Ghibellines. 

William  Cayalcabo>  haying  learhed  that  j^ohil 
Caftigliofie,  podefta  of  Cremona^  in-  the  name  of  IJISa 
the  emperor^  Was  gone  With  the  militia  to  Poszo- 
bott>nzp>  a  place  fubjeft  to  the  Cremonians,  in 
whic^  were  fome  Guelphs^  rak  ing  advantage  of  this 
opporttinity,  ^ies  with  admirable  rapidity  to  Cre- 
mona^ and  ent&ing  the  city  by  the  gate  della 
Mofa>  arrived  without  oppolition  to  the  piasza, 
tfviiere  he  was  .encountered  by  Galea2zo  Vifconte^ 
and  Manfredino  Pallavicino ;  but  thefe  not  being 
able  to  fuftaip  the  impetuoiity  of  the  (b)diers  of 
Cavalc8bo>  not  without  a  great  (laughter  of  Ohi« 
bellines^  lunong  whom  was  flain  Giacomo  Riede-^ 
tiafco^  they  refigned  themfetves  to  Bights  and  Ga^ 
leaz£0  fayed  himfelf  in  Crema.  Soon  afterwardsi 
as  an  tnfMrredion  was  eypedbecl  in  Cremona;  Gi^ 
berto  di  Reggio  went  thither  from  Parma^  where 
he  was  received  with  tokens  of  the  greatcft  joy  i ' 
and  haying  .quieted  with  great  prodcAce  the  con« 
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trovcrfifs^  he  eftabltihed  Cavalcabo  in  the  lordihip 
of  the  city,  making  Qiiirico  Sanvitale,  his  fon-in« 
lawj  podefta.  The  inhabitants  of  Soncino  having 
alio  expelled  the  Imperial  governor,  furrendered  to 
Cavalcabo,  who,  fearing  that  the  enemy  would 
encamp  at  that  poft,  went  thither  fuddenly  with 
Venturino  Benzone^  head  of  the  Guelphs  of  Crema» 
and  with  Venturino  Fondulo^  one  of  the  prtncjpad 
men  of  Soncino.  The  Barbufi,  and  other  families 
of  Soncino^  of  the  oppoflte  faftion,  having  con- 
veyed intelligence  of  this  to  the  emperor,  he  gave 
Soncino  to  the  count  Guarnero,  his  general  in 
Lombardy,  who  went  and  laid  Gege  to  the  place. 
There  were  in  Soncino,  befides  the  Terrazzanit 
the  Guelphs  of  Cremona,  Crema,  and  Bergamo ; 
and  with  the  count  Guarnero,  befides  the  Tedefque 
troops,  were  the  Ghibellines  of  Cremona,  Bei«i« 
mo,  and  Crema.  The  inhabitants  of  Soncino  ae« 
fended  themfelves  on  the  firft  aflault  with  great 
activity,  encouraged  by  the  valour  of  Cavalcabo^ 
Benzene,  and  Fondulo ;  but  feized  with  a  pani^ 
upon  fbme  advantage  gained  by  Galeazzo  ViU 
conte,  the  foldiers^  who  came  to  the'u*  afliftanec 
from  Cremona,  abandoned  fhamefiiUy  their  de- 
fence, and  retreated  into  the  houles.  Cavalcabo^ 
feeing  fuch  cowardice  or  treachery,  coniulted  with 
Benzone  to  get  out  of  that  place  as  loon  as  po(^ 
fible :  collecting  their  Ibldiers  in  a  compa&  body^ 
they  rufhed  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  combat* 
ing  with  wonderful  intrepidity;  but  Cavakaba 
being  killed,  and  Benzone,  and  Venturino  Fon* 
dulo,  with  his  two  (bns,  made  prifoners,  die  Ghi« 
bellines  remained  viAorious*  Benzone,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ghibellines  of  Crema,  was 
miferably  aflafllnated  $  and  Foiklulo,  with  his  two 
fons,  by  the  orders  of  Guamero,  were  hanged 
before  the  gate  of  Soncino.    The  news  of  this 

defeat 
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defeat  filled  Cremona  with  terror  and  confufion : 
but  Giberto  Correggio>  with  a  connpany  of  Par* 
mefanS)  conning  in,  their  fears  fubfided,  and  thc^ 
cnenny  having  intelligence  of  this  fuccour,  had  not 
.dieitourage  to  approach  the  walls.  The  Crcmo* 
jRans,  to  recompenfe  the  benefit  received  from 
Conreggio^  gave  him  the  dominion  of  the  city 
for  five  years.  The  Guelphs  took  CaftcUione,  in 
which  was  Manfredino  Paliavicino^who  was  made 
pnfbner :  and  Caftelnovo^  the  mouth  of  the  Adda 
to  the  Guelphs>  was  taken  by  the  Ghibellines. 

Paflknno  della  Torre  had  the  government  of 
Cremona  in  IJT3,  with  the  title  of  vicar  of  Rq-  13 13, 
bert^  king  of  r uglia. 

Giacopo  Cavalcabo,  marquis  of  Viadana,  was^  in 
^3^5»  by  ^^^  common  confenc  of  the  people,  131 5. 
defied  to  the  dominion  of  Cremona.  Ponzino  de 
Ponzoni^  his  brother-in-law,  whether  from  private 
envy  or  republican  jealoufy,  was  enraged  beyond 
aU  mea(ure  at  this>  and  he  (lirred  up  infurredion^ 
againft  Cavalcabo,  many  other  noble  families^ 
the  Poozoni,  the  Guazoni,  the  Amati,  and  the 
Picenardi)  who  went  out  of  Cremona,  and  made  a 
league  with  the  Vifconte,  and  occahoned  much 
niitehief  and  niin  to  their  country,  againft  which 
thcn^  took  up  arms. 

roii^ino  Ponzone,  and  all  his  adherents,  having  1316. 
made  a  league  with  Cane  della  Scala,  lord  of 
Verona,  and  with  PalTarino  Buona  Coffi,  lord  of 
Mfantoua,  came  to  Cremona,  and  laid  fiege  to  it  -, 
but  by  the  valour  of  thofe  within  were  repulfed  i 
yet  Acy  did  much  damage  in  the  territory,  A 
peace9  or  the  appearance  of  a  peace,  between  thofe 
in  the  city  and  the  exiles,  was  then  nude  -,  and  by 
common  confent  was  deputed  to  the  government 
ofjtbe  city  Egidiolo  Piperano,  with  the  title  of 
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abbate  of  the  people :  and  then  the  Ponzoni^  with 
their  partirans,  returned  to  the  cicy, 
^3 1 7«       The  whoile  city,  in  1317,  arofe  ijQ  arms,  excited 
by  Giacopo  and  Luigi  Cavalcaboj  and  .Gregorio 
Sommc^  and  others  their  partifans  /of  the  Gjuelph 
iadlion^  .with  whom  were  the  Bruiati,  lords  of 
Brefcja,  with  all  their  followers  z  thefe,  entering 
the  great  piazza  of  Cremona,  aflaflinated  Egidblb 
Piperaaoj  who  had  mounted  the  roftrum  to  (Uli 
the  tumuk.    Leonard  and  Baccanino  PiceDardi, 
though  one  of  them  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Louis 
Cavalcabo,  were  both  aflalfinated  $  ;tJie  Pedecairi^ 
Malombraj  Alemanni^  and  others  innumerable, 
both  of  the  noble  and  popular  families  pf  the 
Ghibelline  fadlion^  were  murdered ;  and  the  .wimple 
faction  was  in  faft  driven  out  of  the  city,  Ponzone 
faking  bis  flight  with  fbme  other3  xxf  the  prind- 
pal  citizens  who  held  with  him.   He  was  received 
into  SoncinO  by  Philip  Barbup,  and  ibon  ^obtained 
Caflellione,  and  all  the  Guelphs  were  .chafed  out 
of  both  thefe  places.    Ponzone,  who  had  firft 
holden  with  the  Guelph  party,  now  conjured  up 
another  faftioo^  by  the  nanfie  of  the  M altraverfi, 
of  whom  he  was  the  head  (for  every  faftion  has 
its  podefta,  little  council,  and  great  council,  its 
king,  lords,  and  .commons),  and  in  a  ihort  xiaie 
made  himlelf  mafter  of  almoft  all  the  Cremonefe 
territories  in  the  country.     Finally,  the  GhibeU 
lines  and  Maitraverfi  jnade  a  coalition,  and  con{U- 
tuting  Ponzino  their  head,  entered  into  clofc  alli- 
ance with  Cane  della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  and 
Paflarino  Buonacofli,  lord  of  Mantoua,  and  with 
Matthew  Vifconte,  vicar-general  of  Milan :  there 
came,  therefore,  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Ghibclr 
lines  and  Maitraverfi,    againft  the  Guelphs,   in 
Cremona,  ,Can^  ai^d  P^fi3L\*\uo,  with  their  people, 
and  Matthew  i^^^  {t^,.^  \^)ic\iiuo,  \us  fon,  with  the 
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'MHaiieie  c'avalrjr  dnd  infantry,  t^ridi  ^hom  were 
fbme  companies  of  Pavians,  Placencians,  Parmc- 
farts,  B<frgamahSj  Snd  othei-s  from  Coma^  Novara, 
Vcf cella,  Grtma^  and  Monferrato.  All  thcfe  peo- 
ple uniting  tegether,  encamped  againft  Cremona. 
The  flege  feontinued  twenty -eight  days,  without 
any  even!  bi  confequerice,  excepting  their  depre- 
dation^ OfkJh  the  territory  iri  the  country,  and 
dcftniftion  of  fall  th6  eftates  of  the  Gueiphs. 

Poniori^i  hSvihg  triads  a  breach  in  the  wall,  131 8. 
ei^tcred  the  city  with  his  Ghibelllnes  afid  Maltra- 
veH}>  and  Reached  the  piazza  Without  being  difco- 
▼cr^d.  The  Guelphs  when  they  faw  him  were 
nftontfhed  and  fledi  slnd  with  them  G^iatopo  Ca-» 
tralcabd  and  Gregorio  Sbrrtrtio.  Pohzbni  was 
frfocIaini(*d  lord  df  Cremona  by  the  Ghibellines 
2ind  Maltraverfi.  At  the  fame  time  th^  partifans 
6f  Cavalc&bo  tobk  Robecco,  dhd  went  to  Olme- 
Mt^i  ^ight  fnilesfrom  Creitidita^  add  ruined  certain 
CdWeTil  of  the  Zdcchelli,  ih  which  ^as  Nicole 
Borgbi  with  (otM  dthers  of  the  fadion  of  f  on- 
ti&diir,  litrhd,  tipdti  hearing  of  the  de^iidion  of  his 
friCfids,  trerit  with  a  l^y  df  fdldiers  to  thofe 
'{>laers>  and  Made  much  haVdC  todiig  the  people 
dfCdValcabd; 

Giberto  Cdrreggio,  <iaptairi«gen^fal  of  the 
'Gdelph  league,  with  CaValcabo,  and  all  thofe  of 
thcil*  ftftidri,  broke  down  the  Walls  6f  the  city  in 
i  3 1 6|  etitcrcdi  and  by  force  df  amfis  drove  out  the  131 9. 
GhiD^iiine^,  and  Ponzind  Poti^one  with  his  league 
of  Maltraverfl  Guelphs. 

This  Ponzone  appears  to  have  joined  any  fide, 
as  his  drclimfthnces  gave  him  obportunity ;  for  in 
1319  he  made  a  coalition  with  Galea^zo  Vifconte» 
fon  of  Matthew,  and  lord  df  Placentia,  with  the 
Ghibellihe^Aion  (?hcei^  hy  fotc^oi  arms  into 
Cremona,  Aid  chafed  away  the  Cavalcabos>  with  all 
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\ht  real  Guelphs^  their  partifans.  There  ^as 
afterwards  publjfhed  a  proclamation  in  the  nanne 
of  Galeazzo,  that  it  (hould  be  lawful  for  all^  of 
whatever  faftion,  to  inhabit  the  city  of  Crenrxma, 
excepting  the  Cavalcabos,  and  certain  other  citi* 
zens  fufprAed  of  having  concerted  a  plot  againft 
Galeazzo  and  his  partifans. 

^3H'  Alberto  Scotto,  of  Placentia,  head  of  the 
Guetphs,  was  killed,  amidft  three  hundred  GbibeU 
lines,  in  taking  the  caftle  of  Malamorte.  Rai- 
mondo  Cordona  was  fent  by  the  pope,  John  X  XII. 
with  a  powerful  arnny,  to  the  afDftance  of  the 
Guelphs,  who  aflfembling.  all  of  his  fa&ion  in 
Liombardy,  went  againft  Galeazzo  Vifconte^  and 
(hptting  him  up  in  Milan,  laid  fiege  to  it. 

1327.  Louis  the  Fourth,  of  Bavaria,  fet  up  an  anti- 
pope  againft  John. 

1329.  '  Louis  confirmed  to  the  Cremonians  all  the 
privileges  granted  to  them  by  his  predeoeflbrs. 

/1 330.  Guido  de  Camilla,  Imperial  vicar,  had  the 
government  of  the  city,  and  a  truce  was  eftablilhed 
between  the  community  of  Cremona  and  Gregory 
de  Sommi,  by  which  it  appears^  that  Cremona 
was  not  at  that  time  fubjefted  to  the  Vifconte. 
The  city  was  governed  by  Ghibellines,  who  were 
the  majority  or  predominant  party ;  and  Gregory 
Sommo  was  one  of  the  principal  heads  ot  the 
Guelph  paiw. 

1 3^5.  Azzo  V ifconte,  fon  of  Galeazzo,  having  made  a 
peace  with  the  Cremonfans,  gave  them  the  domi- 
nion of  Crema,  which,  after  the  death  of  pope 
John,  had  fulgciied  itfclf  to  the  Vifconti.  This 
year,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  the  lordfliip  of 
Cremona  was  given  by  its  inhabitants  to  the  fame 
Azzo  Vifconte. 

Azzo  Vifconte,  lord  of  Cremona,  died  without 
fonsj  and  to  him  fuiceeded  in  the  dominion  of 
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MilaiH  and  of  Creniona>  Luchino  Vifconte«  aod 
John  bis  bfXKher,  who^  (rom  bifliop  of  Novara, 
was  a  Iktie  afterwards  made  archbiftu^  of  Milan> 
jb  diat  he  became  in  that  city  lord  bodi  in  fpiricual 
and  tennporal  afiairs.  Cremona  enjoyed  a  ftace 
of  cranquiUity  under  die  joint  lordfhip  of  Luchino^ 
and  John  die  archbifliop. 

JLuchino  Vifconte  died  in  1 338,  and  for  his  rare  ^$3^* 
and  excellent  (jualides  very  much  regretted  by  the 
people  hissfubjeds :  he  left  no  fon,  and  therefore 
die  archbi  (hop  obtained  the  (blelordihip  of  Milan 
and  Cremona^  and  of  many  other  cides  acquired 
by  the  virtue  of  Luchino.  John  and  Luchino  had 
obtained  from  Benedift  the  Twelfth^  pope,  the 
title  of  vicars  of  the  holy  apoftolical  fee. 

Bernabo  and  Galeazzo,  brothers  of  the  Vifcontiy  ^3SOm 
nephews  of  John,  the  archbifliop  and  lord  of  Milan 
and  Cremona^  both  married ;  the  firft  to  Regina 
dellar  Scala,  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Verona  and 
Vicenzas  and  Galeazzo  married  a  filler  of  the 
duka  of  Savoy^  named  Bianca. 

John  ViiccHitet  archbiihop  and  lord  of  Milan,  1354* 
a&er  liaving  gready  amplified  his  dominions,  died 
in  I3|4»  kavine  as  his  heirs  Matthew,  Bernabo^ 
and  Galeazzoi  tons  of  Stephen  his  brother.  The 
eiteiic  of  aUc^ute  dominion,  already  acquired  by 
diis  family  over  the  ruins  of  (b  many  common* 
wealths,  ruined  by  their  unbalanced  factions,  ap- 
pears by  the  divifion  made  upon  this  occafion : 
To  Matthew*  were  ailigned  Placentia,  Lq^>  Bq* 
logaa,  Maflat  Lugo»  Bobio,  Pontremelo,  and 
Borgo  San  Donino  i  to  Galeazzo^  tt^  cides  of 
Coma,  Novara,  Vcrcelli,  Afti,  Alfa^,  Aleflandria, 
Tortona,  Cailelnuovo  diScrivia,  Baffigmana,  Vige< 
vano,  St.  Angelo,  Montebuono,  and  Mairano  i 
to  Bernabo  were  given  Cremona,  B^gamo, 
Brefcia,  Qrema,  Valcampnica,  Lopaio,  i^ith  all 
the  river  dal  Lago  di  Garda,  and  other  plaices, 
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The  lordibip  of  MUdh  and  Genoa  rtrtiaurad  to 
theni  all  united, 

■ 

'355'  The  eniperor,  Charles  the  fourth^  came  into 
Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  crOwn^  and  was 
crowned  with  the  crown  of  iron  at  Milan,  by  Ro- 
bert Vifconte,  archbilhop  of  that  city,  and  he 
there  created  knights,  John  Galeazzo,  a  boy  of 
.'-  two  year$  old,  who  was  afterwards  the  firft  diike 
of  Milan  ;  and  Marco,  who  Was  not  two  months 
old,  both  fons  of  Qaleazzo  V ifconte ;  tbcetnpe-* 
ror  gave  alfo  the  tide  of  Innperial  vicars  in  Italy 
to  the  three  brothers,  Galeazzo,  Matthew^  and 
Bernabo»  The  dominion  of  Cr^mon^  remained 
alone  in  Bcrnabo. 

1365.  Bernabo  m^ried  Verde,  his  daughter^  to  Lupoi- 
do^  brother  of  the  archduke  of  Auftria ;  and  the 
wedding  was  celebrated  in  Milan^  before  t  con-> 
grefs  of  ambafladors  from  Cremona,  and  all  the 
other  ciries  fubje£t  to  him ;  and  he  gave  hit 
daughter  a  dower  of  an  hundred  thoufand  florins* 

l'368»  Violante^  daughter  of  Galeazzo^  was  married  to 
a  (on  of  the  king  of  England,  with  another  doWer 
of  an  hundred  thoufand  florins,  and  fin  annual 
penfion  of  twenty-four  thoufand  more,  aflTigned 
upon  fome  city  of  Piedmont* 

137  2t  Ifabella,  the  firft  wife  of  John  Galeazzo,  <:ohte 
di  Viriu,  the  firft-born  fon  of  Galeazzo  Vifconte 
before  mentioned,  died,  and  left  ^  oqly  daughter^ 
called  Valcntina.  At  this  time  Bernabo  gavq 
great  figns  of  an  inhuman  and  cruel  nature* 

J  ^77,  La  Verde,  daughter  of  Galeazzo,  was  married 
to  a  fon  of  the  marquis  of  Monferrato,  who  was 
aflaflinatrd  by  his  fubjeds.  She  was  then  married 
by  her  father,  with  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope, 
to  a  (on  of  Bernabo. 

1373«  Galeazzo  ditrd,  and  left  two  fons,  John  Gale- 
azzo, conte  di  Virtu^  and  Azzo.   John  Galeazzo, 
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Who  wa»  the  eWcft,  fuccceded  liis  fatliier  ipi  the 
dominion  of  the  (late, 

Catharine  Vifcontc,  daughter  of  Betnabo,  Was    i^SOt' 
b^  her  father  married  to  John  Galeazzo,  concti 
di  VirtO>  hei*  cbufm^  with  a  difpcnfttioii  from' 
the  pope. 

Azzo  died,  brother  6f  John  Galedzzo,  tO  Whom    1 3 8  !• 
alone  remained  the  government  of  their  ptitefnal 
ftate. 
Cremona  gave  itfelf  Voluntarily  to  John  Ga-    1385. 
\±%&  Vifeonctf;  contedi  Virtu,  Under  wflofe  do- 
mimoh  came  M  the  othih*  cities  ahd  plates  fub* 
jed  to  BernabOj  his  unde  Ahd  father-in-law,  Ber* 
nabo  having  been  made  a  prifoiier,  with  Lodovico 
and  Rodolfo  his  fons,  by  the  fame  John  Gfaleaizo, 
who  having  learned  from  his  wife,   the  daUghtei* 
of  Bernabo,  that  het*  fathti'  had  fcvcfal  times  at- 
tempted to  put  hitil  to  death  in  Drdef  to  rule 
alone,  relbiyed  to  relieve!  himfelf  from  anxiety  and 
rufpitioMi    To  this  crid  he  tvefit  to  Pavia,  and 
afFc&ed  a  retired  life,  and  pl-etended  to  go  a  piU 
grimagc  to  Sti  Mary  del  Monte.    Berhabo^  with  ' 
his  two  fonSj  went  to  meet  binrt  j  ahd  were  all  three 
takeft  by  «he  foldiers  of  John  Galeazzo,  and  don- 
fined  in  the  cattle  of  Trezzo,  where  they  all  died 
of  poiibhi  as  it  is  fiippdfed,  fcnt  them  by  his  ne- 
phew and  fdil>>ih-law,     John  Galeazzo  was  im^    ' 
mediately  aeeepted  by  the  Milanefe  as  their  lord  ^ 
and  the  Cremoniand  fpontaneoufly  gave  them- 
lelves  up  to  Giacopo  Virino,  the  captain  and 
counfeilof  of  the  fame  John  Galeazzo^  and  fooil 
after  fent  fixteeti  ^mbaiTador^  t6  Milan  with  a 
capitulation,  which  was  accepted  %hd  confirnied 
by  hinn,  article  by  article^  with  fome  limitations. 
The  firft  article  was,  that  the  city  of  Cremona 
gave  itfelf  Voluntarily  Md  by  a  Common  toncord 
pf  all  the  people. 
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1388.  •  Bianca^  moifacr  of  John  Galeazz(>|  dfcdy  aikl 
Valenttna  his  daughter^  by  Ifabclla  bis  firft  wife^ 
,  wa$  married  to  Lo^jis,  duke  of  Orleans*  brother  of 
Charles  the  Sixth,  king  of  France  $  and  this  jear 
was  bom  Gio.  Maria,  fon  of  John  Galeazzo  by 
Catharine  his  confort.  ' 

iJ9a.  Pbilippo  Maria,  fecond  Ton  of  J<^  Galeazzo^ 
was  born  in  Milan,  in  1392. 

'395-  }o\in  Galeazzo,  come  di  VirtOit  obtained  the 
tide  of  duke  of  Miianj  of  Vencilaua  the  emperor. 
He  received  all  the  enfigns  of  the  ducal  dignity^ 
and  that  with  admirable  pomp,  before  a  coogre^ 
of  the  ambaffadors  from  all  the  cities  iul^eft  to 
him,  among  whom  were  thofe  from  Crdnona» 
thofe  from  Venice,  Florence,  the  marquis  di  Fer- 
rato,  the  lords  of  Forli  and  Urbino,  aind  the  foaa 
of  the  lords  of  Padoua,  with  a  multitude  of  others. 
He  gave  to  the  emperor  an  hundred  thouiand 
ducats  for  the  ducal  dignity. 

1399.      In  1399  the  duke  obtained  the  domination  of 

1400    the  city  of  Pifa ;  in  1400  that  of  Perugia  ^  and  in 

1402.  X402  Bologna. 

1403.  .  Fadions  arofe  again  in  this  province^  out  of 
which  were  engendered  fcditions,  civil  dtlcords^ 
and  rebellions,  by  which  Gio.  Maria,  fecond  duke 
of  Milan,  loft  fo  ample  a  dominion  as  was  left  bitn 
by  his  father.  Seditions  arofe  in  Milan>  in  which 
they  chafed  away  the  ducal  lieutenant  1  which 
being  underilood  by  the  other  cities,  they  all  rofe, 
driving  off  the  ducal  officers.  John  CafligUonc^ 
a.Milanefe,  was  then  in  Cremona, .  with  the  title 
of  ducal  vicar,  but  he  was  now  expelled  by  the 

'  £ury  of  the  people :  and  at  die  fame  time  John 
Ponzoiie,and  Ugolino  Cavalcabo,  mavquisof  Y  iai» 
dana^  nrK>(l  noble  and  powerful  citizens,  and  heodi 
of  the  fadions  of  Guelphs  and  MalfrttMri]»  drove 
the  Ghibell'uies  from  the  city,  ami  made  theov 
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iUves  imners  of  it.  There  folbwed  at  this 
time  iimuincrable  homicides  and  burnings  of 
houicSy  both  in  the  city  and  country^  there  not 
being  a  village  in  which  there  were  not  the  two 
parties. 

But  pafling  over  the  horrid  detail  of  ^particu- 
lars, we  may  pafs  to  the  year  1404,  when  Ugo-  ii^04. 
lino  Cavalcabo,  having  feized  the  dominion  of 
Crenrvona,  conceived  fufpicions  of  fome  of  the 
principal  citizens,  and  caufed  their  heads  to  be 
ftruck  oflF,  as  guilty  of  plotting  againft  him,  and 
endeavouring  to.reftore  the  city  to  the  duke. 
Tyranny  and  cruelty  are  always  the  efFeft  of  fuch 
a  Ibace  of  aflFairs  in  all  parties;  and  the  duke 
John  Maria  grew  every  day  more  cruel :  he  im- 
piiibned  his  own  mother,  Catharine  Vifcontt,  in 
the  caftle  of  Monza,  and  caufed  her  to  be  there 
ftrai^led.  Ugolino,  coming  to  battle  near  Bref-* 
cia  with  Eftore  Vifconte,  was  taken  prifoner, 
with  Marliiio  and  Casfar  Cavalcabo,  and  many 
(xher  citizens  of  their  fadion.  Ugolino  was  con- 
dufied  to  Soncino,  and  then  to  Milan,  where  he 
remained  many  months  in  prifon ;  and  Cabrino 
Fondulo,  his  captain,  iaved  himfelf  in  that  con- 
flidfc  by  flight  to  Cremona.  The  captivity  of 
Ugolino  being  known,  Charles  Cavalcabo,  of  the 
iame  famiJV}  krized  the  dominion  of  CrenrK>na. 

FrancefcoGafoni,  a  knight,  and  heretofore  po«  I405. 
defta  of  Cremona  for  Ugolino  Cavalcabo,  and 
afterwards  by  Charles,  his  fucceflbr,  made  captain- 
general  in  that  city,  was  beheaded,  for  being  fuf- 
pefted  of  holding  a  correfpondence  and  concert- 
ing aconfpiracy  with  Eftore  Vifconte.  A  league 
was  pubiifbed  thia  year  between  Charles  Caval- 
cabo^ Pandolfa  Malatefta,  Vignati,  lord  of  Lodi^ 
Md  Bartotomco  and  Paolo  Benzoni,  lords  of  Cre* 
ma ;  and  Charles  took  Piadena,  whofe  fbrtrefi  was 
fontodered  to  him  by  William  Ficenardo. 
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1406.  Tne  Vifconte  caftle  was  this  year  fortified  bj^ 
Charles  Cavalcabo^  ^nd  Ugolino^  efcaping  from 
prifon,  went  to  Mancaftorma  to  find  Cabrino  Fon- 
dulo,  who  came  with  him  to  Cremona,  to  enter 
into  the  caftle,  in  which  was  Charles,  who  had  art 
underftanding  with  Fondulo  :  UgoHno  was  there- 
fore received  into  the  caftle,  but  his  foot  was 
fcarcely  within  the  gate  before  he  was  made  pri- 
Ibner  -,  for  thcfe  people  were  not  much  more  in- 
clined tofurrendcr  their  power  to  their  own  fami- 
lesthan  to  ftrangers.  A  little  afterwards  Fon- 
dulo, having  fraudulently  invited  to  (upper  with 
him,  in  the  caftle  of  Mancaftormaj  Charles  arid 

'  Andreafo  Cavalcabo^  made  them  both  prifoners, 
and  cruelly  murdered  them.  He  came  foon  after 
to  Ciemona  with  many  armed  men,  entered  the 
caftle  and  the  other  fortrefles,  and  made  bimfelf 
mafter  of  the  citv«  and  of  all  the  lands  and  caftles 
poffeflcd  by  Cavalcaboj  except  Viadana,  which 
would  not  fubmit  to  him.  Cabrino,  little  grateful 
to  that  family  by  whom  he  had  been  elevated  to 
an  honourable  rank,  defaced  all  the  arms  of  the 
Gavalcabos  which  appeared  in  public  places,  and 
mifcrablv  murdered  Ugolino,  by  whom  he  had 
been  made  captain. 

1407.  Fondulo,  in  1407^  caufed  to  be  beheaded  two 
ibnsof  Picenardo,  in  the  piazza  of  Cremona,  and 
caft  cruelly  from  the  ruins  of  a  tower  two  of  the 
family  of  Barbuo.  This  year  Pandolfo,  the  fob 
of  Fondulo,  was  born.  A  truce,  made  between 
the  duke  of  Milan,  and  Cabrino  Fondulo,  lord  of 
Cremona;  xvas  renewed  for  four  months, 

1409.  John  Maria,  duke  of  Milan,  married^  in  the 
city  of  Brefcia,  Antonia  Malatefla,  daughter  of 
Maldtrfta,  lord  of  Rimini.  Cabrino  tonduto 
caufed  to  be  burned  John  de  Sefto,  for  having 
made  falfe  money  ;  and  buried  alive  John  Lantero, 
for  having  flandcred  Cabrino ;  and  hanged  Lo- 
renzo 
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renzoGuazzone^  and  beheaded  Rubertino  of  th^ 
fainc  family^  for  having  been  feen  on  the  land  of 
Ga220i  which  had  rebelled  againft  him. 

Another  Ton  was  borrl  to  Cabrino  Fondulo^  lord  I4'^> 
of  Cremona.  He  had  taken  Gazzo,  which  ha4 
rebelled  againft  him,  and  deftroyed  it ;  and  wa^ 
tbis  year  made  a  knight  in  the  city  of  Milan,  by 
Bucicaldo  Francefe,  governor  of  Genoa  for  the 
king  of  France. 

John  da  Terfo,  lord  of  Soncino,  was  taken  and    141 1. 
aflaffinated  by  the  people  of  Cabrino  near  Brefcia ; 
and  Cabrino  obtained  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Soncioo  the  land  and  foVt. 

Jobn  Maria  Vifconte,  duke  of  Milan,  while  he    141a. 
lias  at  mafs,  was  murdered  by  Trivulcio,  Guer- 
rinOi  and  Baruchino,  and  other,  confpiracors  of    . ,    r 
fcveral  confpicuous  families,  and  Eftorc  Vifconte, 
fon  of  Bernabo,  maternal  grandfather  of  Joha 
Maria,  was  proclaimed  by  the  confpiracors  lord  of 
Milan;    but  thefe  were  driven   oiu  by  Philip 
Man%   lord  of  Pavia,  brother  of  the  deceafed 
duke,  who  entered  Milan  with  the  forces  of  Fa- 
cino  Cane,  and  Eftore  being  fled  to  Monza,  was 
puriued  by  Philip,  befieged,  fought,  and.flain: 
whereupon  Philip  Maria  was  proclaimed  duke  of 
Milan,  and  married  Beatrice,  formerly  wife  of 
Ficino  Cane,  and  availed  himfelf  of  her  dower, 
and  of  the  foldiers  of  her  late  hufband,  to  recover 
the  fiate  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrants  who,  from 
the  death  of  his  father,   had  poflefled  it.     Ac 
the  end  of  this  year  a  truce  was  made  between 
the  duke  Philip  Maria  and  Cabrino  Fondulo. 

A  confederation  was  made  between  Fond ulo,  l+i^« 
Malacefta,  the  marquis  of  Ferrara,  aod  Philip 
Arcellii  lord  of  Placentia,  on  one  part,  acid  Philip 
Maria,  duke  of  Milan^  and  his  adherents,  on  the 
other.  The  friends  of  the  duke  were  Vignati, 
lord  of  I^ij  Rufca,  lord  of  Cqom,  Benzone,  lord 

of 
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of  Crema,  and  Orlando,  marquis  FalIatricitio% 
This  convention  laded  not  long,  though  h  was 
made  for  two  years. 

t4t7*  The  duke  Philip  Maria,  having  broken  the 
truce  and  confederation,  fenc  his  forces^  under 
Carmagnuola,  his  captain-general,  to  commit  de* 
predations  on  the  Cremonians.  Goine  afterwards 
to  Placentia  with  part  of  his  people,  ne  was  met 
by  Cabrino,  lord  of  Cremona*  with  a  few  infantry 
of  Malatefta,  and  defeated. 

141 8«  Philip  Maria,  duke  of  Milan^  caufed  to  be  be- 
headed Beatrice  his  wife,  for  no  other  reafbn  but 
becaufe  ihe  was  grown  old  and  he  was  weary  of 
her,  although  he  propagated  >gainft  her  flrfpicions 
of  adultery. 

141 9»  xhc  count  Carmagnuola  returned  to  the  Crei 
monian  territory  with  the  ducal  army,  took  Caftel^ ' 
lione  and  alF  the  other  caftles,  deftroyed  the  vines 
and  corn,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  city.  Cabrino 
Fondulo,  (eeing  that  he  couki  not  refift  the  fofcei 
of  the  duke,  endeavoured  to  fell  the  city  of  Cre- 
mona to  Pandolfo  Malatefta :  but  the  duke  lent 
Carmagnuola  upon  the  territory  of  Brefcia,  ^m}!^ 
foon  had  all  its  fortreflfes  in  his  poffcflion,  Ca* 
brino,  feeing  that  the  afllftance  of  Malatefta  would 
fail  him,  began,  by  the  means  of  Carmagnuola, 
to  treat  of  an  agreement  with  Philip  Maria,  who 
knowing  the  difficulty  of  taking  the  city  from  fo 
powerful  and  fagacious  a  man  as  Fopdulo,  finally 
agreed  with  him. 

1420  •  Cabrino  agreed  with  the  duke  to furrender  Cre- 
mona aiKtall  its  country,  referving  only  Caftc^ 
lione,  of  which  he  was  inverted  in  fee,  with  the 
title  of  marquis,  by  the  duke,  for  which  he  paid 
fbrty^  thoufand  ducats. 

I  ^.2 1  •      "^^^  ^u^^  recovered  Genoa,  AlbtfDga,  Savona, 

and  Breicia. 
1424,       Fondulo^  dcfirous  of  regaining  the  domination, 
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made  an  a^-ecment  with  the  Florentines  againft 
the  duke. 

The  duke  condemned  to  death  Cabrino  Fon*    1425* 
dukij  and  beheaded  him. 

The  reft  of  this  hiftory  you  will  confult  at  your 
leiiurc.  It  was  at  this  time>  and  had  been  long, 
an  ablblute  monarchy.  While  it  was  a  repub* 
lie  ic  -was  a  continual  ftruggle  between  the  htr\u 
lies  of  Pallavicini  and  Dovara,  Cavalcabo  and 
Viiconte,  Ponzoni  and  Cavalcabo^  Vifconte  and  » 
Fondulo.  The  family  of  Viiconti  acquired  in 
Lombardy  a  ibvereignty  like  that  of  the  Medici 
iaTuilcaQyi  9pd  by  the  fame  means:  and  both 
becaufe  there  was  no  balance  in  the  governments^ 
and  becaufe  the  execudve  power  and  judiciary  -  ^' 
power  were  eicAed  in  the  legiflative  aflembly ; 
chat  is,  precifcly,  becaufe  all  authority  was  at* 
tempted  to  be  placed  in  the  fame  center.  Is  it 
worth  while,  merely  for  the  whittling  of  the  name  ^ 
<^  a  i€public> '  to  undergp  all  the  miferies  and 
horrors,  cruekie$»  tyrannies,  and  crimes,  which 
are  the  natural  and  inevitable  fruits  of  fucha  con- 
ftitution? 


LETTER      III. 

FADOUA. 
PSAE   SI&9 

THE  dements  and  definitions  in  moft  of  the 
arts  and  fctences  are  underftood  alike^  by 
men  6f  cducadoa,  in  all  the  nations  in  Europe  i 
but  in  the  Icience  of  legiflatioo,  which  is  not  of 
the  Icaft  impcMtarice  to  be  utfderftood,  there  is 
a  cmifufion  of  languages^  as  if  men  were  but 
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lately  come  from  BabcL  Scarcely  any  two  writers, 
much  lcr3  nations,  agree  in  ufing  words  in  the 
fanrie  fenfe.  Such  a  lacitudcj  it  is  true,  allows  4 
fcope  for  politicians  to  fpeculatCj  like  itlerchant^ 
witn  falfe  weight&j  artificial  credit,  or  bafe'ihoney^ 
and  to  deceive  the  peoplej  by  making  the  ftme 
word  adored  by  oif  e  party >  and  execratcdby  aiiothen 
The  union  of  the  people,  in  any  principle,  rule^ 
or  f}  ftem,  is  dius  rendered  impoffible ;  becaulc 
fuperftition,  prejudice,  habit,  and  paffioils,  fu^  lb 
difitrirently  attached  to  words,  that  you  can  fcarccly 
make  any  nation  underftand  itlelf.  The  words  mor^ 
narchy,  ajriftocracy,  democracy,  king,  prinqr,  lords^ 
commons,  nobles,  patricians,  plebeians^  if  care-^ 
fully  attended  tp|  will  be  found  to  be  ufed  in  dif^ 
ferent  fenfcs^  perpejtJLMlly,  by  different  nations,  by 
different  Writers  in  the  fanne  nation,  and  even  by 
the  fame  writers  in  different  pages^  The  word 
king,  for  example !  Afk  a  Frenchman  what  is^  a 
king  ?  his  anfwer  will  be>  A  man  with  a  Crown  and 
fcepter,  throne  and  footllool,  anointed  at  Rheims^ 
who  has  the  making,  executing^  and  interpreting 
of  all  laws.  Afk  an  Englifliman ;  his  idea  will 
comprehend  the  throne,  footftool,  Crowni  fcepcer^ 
and  anointing,  with  one  third  of  the  legiiladve, 
power,  and  the  whole  of  the  executive,  with  an 
rffate  in  his  office  to  him  and  his  heirs.  Afk  a 
Pole ;  and  he  tells  you^  It  is  a  magiflrate  chofen 
for  life,  with  fcarcely  any  power  at  alL  Afk  an 
inhabitant  of  Liege  j  and  he  tells  you,  Itis  a  bifhop 
and  his  .office  is  only  for  life.r— The  word  |>rince 
is  another  remarkable  inffance,:  In  Venice  ijL  tncm% 
the  fenate,  and  ibmetimes^  by  cUirtefy,  the  dc^e^ 
whom  fome  of  the  Italiai^  writers  call  a  mere  tefla 
di  legno :  in  France,  the  eldeft  fons  of  dvkes  are 
pnnces^  as  well  as  the  defcendaqq;  of  the  blood 
royal :  in  Gerqnany,  even  the  rhingrajftsafe{)irinccs^ 
and  in  Rul&a^  ^veral  families,  wK9  wcce  not  de« 
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fcendcd  from,  nor  allied  to  royal  bloody  anciently 
obtainedj  by  grant  of  the  fovcreign,  the  title  of 
princcj  defcendible  to  all  their  poftericy ;  the  con- 
ie^uence  of  which  has  been^  that  the  number  of 
princes  in  that  country  is  at  this  day  prodigious ; 
and  the  philofbpher  of  Geneva,  in  imitation  of  the 
Venetians,  profefledly  calls  the  e^cecutive  power, 
wherever  lodged.  The  Prince. — How  is  it  poflSble 
that  whole  nations  fhould  be  made  to  comprehend 
the  principles  and  rules  of  government,  until  they 
fliall  karn  to  underftand  one  another's  meanings 
hy  words  ?  But  of  all  the  words,  in  all  languages, 
perhaps  there  has  been  none  fo  much  abufed  in  \ 
this  way  as  the  words  republic,  commonwealth^  and 
fopmlar  Jiate.  In  the  Rerum  Publicarum  Colleflio, 
or  which  there  are  fifty  and  odd  volumes,  and  many 
of  them  very  incorredt,  France,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal, the  four  great  empires^  the  Babylonian,  Per- 
liftn,  Greek,  and  Roman,  and  even  the  Ottoman, 
are  all  denominated  republics.  If,  indeed,  a  re- 
public fignifies  nothing  but  public  affairs,  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  nations ;  and  every  kind  of 

Siveroment,  defpotifms,  monarchies,  ariilocracies, 
niocracies,  and  every  poflible  or  imaginable 
compofition  of  them,  are  all  republics:  there  is, 
00  doubt,  a  public  good  and  evil,  a  common- 
wealth, and  a  common  impoverifhment,  in  all 
of  them.  Others  define  a  republic  to  be  a 
government  of  more  than  one:  this  will  ex- 
clude only  the  defpotifms;  for  a  monarchy  ad- 
miniftered  by  laws,  requires  at  lead  magillrates 
to  regifter  them,  and  confequently  more  than 
one  peribn  b  the  government.  Some  compre- 
hend under  the  term  only  ariftocracies  and  de- 
noocracies,  and  mixtures  of  thefe,  without  any 
diftinft  executive  power.  Others  again,  more 
rationaUy»  define  a  republic  to  fignify  only  a  go- 
vernment, in  which  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  magif- 
Voi.  III.  M  trates 


trates  and  fubjefls^  officers  and  peoplCf  inafiers 
and  fervants,  the  firft  citizens  and  the  laft,  are 
equally  rubje<5l   to  the  laws.     This  indeed   ap^ 
pears  to  be  the  true,  and  only  true  definition  of 
a  republic.     The  word  res,  every  one  knows, 
lignified,  in  the  Roman  language,  wealth,  riches, 
property;    the  word  publicus,  quail  populxcu^ 
and  per  Sync,  poplicus,  fignified  public,  common^ 
belonging  to  the  people ;  res  publica  therefore 
was  publica  res,  the  wealth,  riches,  or  property 
of  the  people.*     Res   populi,    and  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  republic,  could  be  no  other 
than  a  government,  in  which  the  property  of  the 
people  predominated  and  governed  j   and  it  had 
more  relation  to  property  than  liberty;  it  fignified 
a  government,  in  which  the  property  of  the  public, 
or  people,  and  of  every  one  of  them,  was  fecured 
and  protected  by  law.    This  idea,  indeed,  implies 
liberty  ;  becaufe  property  cannot  be  fecure,  unleis 
the  man  be  at  liberty  to  acquire,  ufe,  or  part  with 
it,  at  his  difcretion,  and  unlefs  he  have  his  perfbnal 
liberty  of  life  and  limb,  motion  and  reft,  for  that 
purpofc:  it  implies,  moreover,   that  the  j^ropcrty 
and  liberty  of  all  men,  not  merely  of  a  majority, 
(hould  be  fafe ;  for  the  people,  or  public,  com* 
prehends  more  than  a  majority,  it  comprehends 
all  and  every  individual ;  and  the  property  of  every 
citizen  is  a  part  of  the  public  property,   as  each 
citizen  is  a  part  of  the  public,  people,  or  commu<v 
nity.     The  property,  therefore,  of  every  man  has 
a  fhare  in  government,  and  is  more  powerful  than 
any  citizen,'  or  party  of  citizens ;  it  is  governed 
only  by  the  law*     There  is,  however,  a  peculiar 
fcnfe  in  which    the   words  republic,    common- 
wealth, popular  ftate,  are  ufed  by  Englifh   and 

*  See  any  of  the  coinmoo  diflionaries,  Soranue,  Stephens, 
Ainfwoitb* 
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French  writers ;  who  mean  by  them  a  democracy, 
or  rariicr  a  repreftntative  democracy ;  a  govern- 
ment in  one  center,  and  that  center^  the  nation  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  center  a  fingle  afTembly,  chofcn. 
at  ftdted  periods  by  the  people,  and  inverted  with 
the  whole  fovercignty  j  the  whole  legiflative,  exe- 
cutiirc,  ttid  judicial  power,  to  be  exercifed  in  a 
body^  or  by  conimittees,  as  they  ftiall  think  pro- 
per.-   This  is  the  ienfe  in  which  it  was  ufed  by 
Marchament  Nedham,  and  in  this  fenfe  it  has 
been  conftantly  ufed  from  his  time  to  ours,  even 
by  writers  of  the  moll  mathematical  precifion,  the 
moft  claffical  purity,    and  extenfive    learning. 
What  other  authority  there  may  be  for  this  ufe  of 
thibie  Uitot^s  is  not  known :  none  has  been  found, 
except  in  the  following  obfervations  of  Portenari, 
in  which  there  are  feveral  other  inaccuracies ;  but 
they  arc  here  infcrted,  chiefly  becaufe  they  employ 
the  words  republic^  commonwealth,  and  popular 
ftate,  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  the  Englilh  and 
Frerich  writers. 

*^  We  may  fay  with  the  philofopher,  *  that  fix 
thingf  are  fo  neceflfary  to  a  city,  that  without 
them  it  cannot  ftand.  i.  The  firft  is  provifions, 
without  which  its  inhabitants  cannot  live.  2. 
The  iccond  t^  clothes,  habitations,  houfes,  and 
other  diings,  which  depend  upon  the  arts,  without 
which  civil  and  political  life  cannot  fubfift.  3. 
The  Aird  is  arms,  which  are  neceffary  to  defend 
die  city  ffom  its  enemies,  and  to  repreft  the  bold-* 
ne&  of  thofe  who  rebel  againfl:  the  laws.  4.  The 
fourth  is  money,  moft  neceffary  to  a  city  in  peace 
and  in  war.     5.  The  fifth  is  the  care  of  divine 

'^  Delia  E^lkata  di  Podova,   di  Angelo  Portenari  Padovano 
Augoft.    edit,  in  Padova  per  Pietro  Paolo  Tozzi,  1623, 
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worfhip.  6.  The  fixth  is  the  adminiftratiod  of 
jufticc,  and  the  government  of  the  people— For 
the  firft  are  necclfary,  cultivators  of  the  land  i  for 
the  fecond,  artificers  ;  for  the  third,  (bldicrs ;  for 
the  fourth,  merchants  and  capiialifts ;  for  the 
fifth,  priefts ;  and  for  the  fixth,  judges  andmagif- 
tratcs.  Seven  forts  of  men,  therefore,  arc  ncccf- 
fary  to  a  city,  hufbandmen,  artificers,  (bldien^ 
merchants,  rich  men,  priefts,  and  judges.* — ^But^ 
according  to  the  fame  philofopher,  f  as  in  the 
body  natural  not  all  thofe  things,  without  which 
it  is  never  found,  are  parts  of  it,  but  only  in- 
struments fubfervient  to  (bme  ufes^  as  in  animals 
the  horns,  the  nails,  the  hair,  fo  not  all  thofe 
fe ven  forts  of  men  are  parts  of  the  city  j  but  Ibme 
of  them,  viz.  the  hufbandmen,  the  artificers^  aAd 
the  merchants,  are  only  inftruments  ufeful  to  civil 
life,  as  is  thus  demonftrated: — ^A  city  is  con- 
ftituted  for  felicity,  as  to  its  ultimate  end  ;  and 
human  felicity,  here  below,  is  repofed,  according 
to  the  fame  philofopher,  in  the  operations  of 
virtue,  and  chiefly  in  the  exertions  of  wifdom  and 
prudence ;  thofe  men,  therefore,  are  no  parts  of 
a  city,  the  operations  pf  whom  are  not  direfted  to 
thofe  virtues ;  fuch  are  the  hufbandmen,  who  arc 
occupied,  not  in  wifdom  and  prudence,  but  in 
labouring  the  earth ;  fuch  are  the  artifans,  who 
fatigue  themfelves  night  and  day  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood for  themfelves  and  their  poor  families  rfuofi, 
finally,  are  the  merchants,  who  watch  and  labour 
continually,  not  in  wi(dom  and  prudence,  but  in 
the  acquifition  of  gold.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that 
neither  hufbandmen,  artificers,  nor  merchants,  arc 
parts  of  a  citjr,  nor  ought  to  be  numbered  among 
the  citizens,  but  only  as  inftruments  which  fub- 

♦  Arift.  Polit.  lib.  vii,  c.  8.      f  Arifl.  PoUt.  lib.  vn.  c  9. 
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fcrvc  to  certain  ufcs  and  conycnicncies  of  the  city." 
—-We  muft  paufe  here  and  admire !  The  fort* going 
arc  not  only  the  grave  fentimcnts  of  Portenari  and 
of  Ariftotlc,  but  it  is  the  doftrine  almoft  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  of  all  mankind :  not  only  every 
defix>ti{iii,  empire^ and  monarchy,  in  Afia,  Africa, 
ana  Europe,  but  every  ariftocratical  republic,  has 
adopted  it  in  all  its  latitude.  There  are  only  two 
or  three  of  the  fmalleft  cantons  in  Switzerland, 
befides  England,  who  allow  hufbandmen,  arti* 
ficerSj  and  merchants,  to  be  citizens,  oy  to  have 
any  voice  or  (hare  in  the  government  of  the  (late, 
or  in  the  choice  or  appointment  of  any  who  have. 
Th^  i^  no  doftrine,  and  no  faft,  which  goes  fb 
Sitr  as  this  towards  forfeiting  to.  the  human  fpecies 
tfic  chara&er  of  rational  creatures.  Is  it  not 
acpaziog,  that  nations  fiiould  have  thus  tamely  fur- 
renderea  themfelves,  like  lb  many  Socks  of  (heep» 
into  the  hands  of  (hepherds,  whofe  great  folicitude 
tP  devour  the  lambs,  the  wool,  and  the  flc(ht 
fearcdy  leave  them  time  to  provide  water  or  paf- 
ture  for  the  animals,  or  even  (helter  againft  the 
weather  and  the  wolves  ? 

It  is  indeed  impo(fible  that  the  fcveral  defcrip- 
dpns  of  men,  laft  enumerated,  (hould,  in  a  great 
nation  and  extcnfive  territory,  ever  a(remble  in  a 
body  to  a<5t  in  concert ;  and  the  ancient  method 
of  taking  the  fenfe  of  an  a(rembly  of  citizens  in  the  ^ 
capital,  as  in  Rome  for  example,  for  the  fenfe  of 
all  the  ciuzens  of  an  whole  republic,  or  a  large 
empire,  was  very  imperfeft,  and  extremply  expof- 
ed  to  corruption :  but,  fincc  the  invention  of  repre- 
lentative  aflcmblics,  much  of  that  objedtion  is  re- 
moved, though  even  that  was  no  fufEcient  rea(ba 
for  excluding  farmers,  merchants,  and  artificers, 
fix)m  the  rights  of  citizens.  At  prefent  an  huf- 
bahdnian,  nocrchant,  or  artificer,  provided  be  has 
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any  fmal]  property >  by  which  he  may  be  fupp^ 
cd  to  have  a  judgement  and  will  of  hi9  owDi  infte^^} 
'  of  depending  for  his  daily  bread  on  fome  pi^tron 
or  mafter,  is  a  fufficient  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  perfon  to  reprefcnt  him  in  the  Icgiflature. 
A  reprefentative  aflcmbly,  £iirly  confticutedj  and 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  ibTerei^Qty»  has 
power  for  ever  to  controul  the  rich  and  illuflbriaus 
in  another  aflembly^  and  a  court  and  king  where 
there  is  a  king :  this  too  is  the  only  infixucnent 
by  which  the  body  of  the  people  can  a£t  1  the 
only  way  in  which  their  opinions  can  be  known 
and  colleded  ^  the  only  means  by  which  their 
wills  can  be  united^   and  their  firength  exerted^ 
according  to  any  principle  or   continued  fyfieoi. 
It  is  fometimes  faid,  that  mobs  are  a  good  mode 
of  expreifing  the  fenfe^  the  refentments^  and,  fil- 
ings of  the  people.     Whig  mobs  to  be  fure  are 
meant !  But  if  the  principle  is  once  admitted, 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind  will  infallibly 
'■  be  betrayed  i  for  it  is  giving  liberty  to  Tories 
and  courtiers  to  excite  mobs  as  well  as  patriots : 
and  all  hiftory  and  experience  ihews^  that  oiobs 
are  more  eaiily  excited  by  courtiers  and  princes, 
than  by  more  virtuous  men,  and  more  honcft 
friends  of  liberty.     It  is  often  faid  too,  that  farm- 
ers, merchants,  and  mechanics,  are  too  inattentive 
to  public  afiairs,  and  too  patient  under  opprcifion. 
This  is  undoubtedlv  true,  and  will  for  ever  be  (o : 
and,  what  is  worfe,  the  mod  fober,  induflxious, 
and  peaceable  of  them,  will  for  ever  be  the  lead 
attentive,  and  the  lead  difpofed  to  exert  themfel  ves 
in  hazardous  and  difagreeable  efibrts  of  refiilance. 
The  only  pradb'cable  method  therefore  of  giving 
to  farmers,  &c.  the  equal  right  of  citizens,   and 
their  proper  weight  and  influence  in  fociety,  is  by 
eledions,  frequently  repeated,  of  an  houfe  of  com- 
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I,  M  a0ennbly  which  fliall  be  an  cflcntial  \>m, 
of  the  fovercigmy.  The  mcaneft  undcrftanding 
b  ^qudl  to  the  duty  of  faying  who  is  the  man  in 
bis  neighbourhood  whom  he  mofl  eftcems,  and 
loves  beftf  for  his  knowledge,  integrity,  and  bene- 
volence. The  underftandings,  however,  of  huf- 
bondmeiii  merchantSj  and  mechanics,  are  not 
alvi^s  the  meaneft :  there  arife,  in  the  courfe  of 
humaft  life,  many  among  them  of  the  moil  fplen- 
didgeniufes,  the  mod  adive  and  benevoknt  dif- 
pofitions^  and  mod  undaunted  bravery.  The 
moral  equality  that  Nature  has  unalterably  eda* 
blifii^  among  men  gives  thefe  an  undoubted 
li^ic  fio  have  every  road  opened  to  them  for  ad- 
vanceaient  in  life  and  in  power  that  is, open  to 
any  others.  Thele  are  the  chara&ers  which  will 
be  di(eovered  in  popular  eledbions,  and  brought 
forward  upon  the  ftage,  where  they  may  exert  all 
thdr  faculties,  and  enjoy  all  the  honours,  offices^ 
and  commands,  both  in  peace  and  war,  of  which 
they  are  capable.  The  dogma  of  Ariilode,  and 
the  pradbice  of  the  world,  is  the  moft  unphilofb- 
phical^  the  moil  inhuman  and  cruel,  that  can  be 
conceived.  Until  this  wicked  polition,  which  is 
worfc  than  the  flavery  of  the  ancient  republics,  or 
%(K)dern  Weft  Indies,  (hall  be  held  up  to  the  de- 
rifion  and  contempt,  the  execration  and  horror  of 
^mankind,  it  will  be  to  little  purpofc  to  talk  or 
■write  about  liberty.  This  doftrine  of  Ariftotle  is 
^Ac  more  extraordinary,  as  it  fcems  to  be  incon- 
fifteht  with  his  great  and  common  principles,  * 
^«  that  an  happy  life  muft  arife  from  a  courfe  of 
Virtue;  that  virtue  conlifts  in  a  medium;  and 
thai  the  middle  life  is  the  happicft.    In  every  city 

*  Ariflot.  Pol.  lib.  iv.  Ct  u*/ 
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the  people  ajre  divided  into  three  {orts,  die  verf 
rich»  the  very  poor,  and  the  middle  fort.     If  it  is 
admitted  that  the  niedium  is  the  beft^  it  follows 
that,  even  in  point  of  fortune^  a  mediocrity  is  pre- 
ferable.    The  middle  ftate  is  mod  compliant  to 
reafbn :  thofe  who  are  very  beautiful,  or  ftrong, 
or  noble,  or  rich ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  who  ' 
arc  very  poor,  weak,  or  mean,  with  difficulty  obey 
reafon.     The  former  are  capriciousand  flagitious; 
the  latter,  rafcally  and  mean ;  the  crimes  of  each 
arifing  from  their  difFerent  excefles.    Thofe  who 
excel  in  riches,  friends,  and  influence,    are  not 
willing  to  fubmit  to  command  or  law  :  this  be* 
'ins  at  home,  where  they  are  brought  up  coo 
lelicatcly,  when  boys,  to  obey  their  preceptors. 
The  conftant  want  of  what  the  rich  enjoy  makes 
the  poor  too  mean :  the  poor  know  not  how  to 
command,  but  are  in  the  habit  of  being  com- 
manded, too  often  as  flaves.     The  rich  know  not 
how  to  fubmit  to  any  command;  nor  do  they 
know  how  to  rule  over  freemen,  or  ro  command 
others,  but  defpotically.   A  city  compofed  only  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  but  confifts  of  mailers  and 
flaves,  not  freemen ;  where  one  party  muft  defpife, 
and  the  other  hate  j  where  there  is  no  poffibility 
of  fricndfhip,  or  equality,  or  community,  which 
fuppofes  afrcftion.     It   is  the  genius  of  a  free 
city  to   be  compofed,  as  much  as  poffible,  of 
equals ;  and  equality  will  be  bcft  prcferved  when 
the  greateft  part  of  the   inhabitants  •  are  in  the 
middle  ftate.     Thcfe  will  be  beft  afiured  of  fafety 
as  well  as  equality :  they  will  not  covet  nor  fteal, 
as  the  poor  do,  what  belongs  to  the  rich ;  nor  will 
what  they  have  be  coveted  or  ftolen :   without 
plotting  againft  any  one,  or  haying  any  one  plot 
againft  them,  they  will  live  free  from  danger. 

For 
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For  which  rcafon  Phocilides  ♦  wifdy  '^Ihcs  for  the 
fniddle  ftatf ,  as  being  moft  prodii6Hve  of  happi- 
Dcft.     It  is  plain  then  that  the  mofl:  perfcft  com- 
munity muft  be  among  thofe  who  arc  in  the  mid- 
dle rank;    and  thofe   flares  are  bed  inftitutcd 
wherein  thefe  are  a  larger  and  more  refpedbible 
part,  if  poffible,  than  both  the  other  j  or,  if  that 
cannot  be,  at  lead  than  either  of  them  ieparate: 
fo  that  bdng  thrown  into  the  balance,  it  may  pre- 
sent either fcale  from  preponderating.     It  is  there- 
fore the  greateft  happineis  which  the  citizen  can 
enjoy,  to  pofleft  a  moderate  and  convenient  for- 
tune,    Wnen  fome  poflefs  too  much,  and  others 
nothing  at  all,  the  government  muft  either  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  mcaneft  rabble,  or  elfe  a  pure        , 
oligarchy.     The  middle  ftate  is  beft,  as  bSnng 
teaft  liable  to  thofe  fcditions  and  infurredions 
which  difturb  the  community  j  and  for  the  fannc 
reafdn  extenfive  governments  are  leaft  liable  to 
thele  inconveniencies :  for  there  thofe  in  the  mid- 
dle ftate  are  very  numerous,  whereas,  in  fmall 
ones,  it  is  eafy  to  pafs  to  the  two  extremes,  fo  as 
hardly  to  have  any  medium  remaining,  but  the  one 
half  rich,  and  the  other  poor.    We  ought  to  con- 
(ider,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  the  bcft  lawgivei^ 
were  thofe  in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  among 
whom  was  Solon,  as  is  evident  from  his  poems, 
and  Lycur^s,  for  he  was  not  a  king,  ana  Cha- 
rondas,  and  indeed  moft  others.    Hence  fo  many 
free  ftates  have  changed  either  to  democracies  or 
oligarchies :  for  whenever  the  number  of  thofe  in 
{he  middle  ftate  has  been  too  fmall,  thofe  who 
were  the  more  numerous,  whether  the  rich  or  the 
poor,  always  overpowered  them,  and  aflfumed  to 
thcmfelves  the  adminiftration.    When,  in  confe- 
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quence  of  their  difputes  and  quarrels  with  each 
other,  either  the  rich  get  the  better  of  the  poor 
or  the  poor  of  the  rich,  neither  of  them  will  cfta- 
blifh  a  free  ftate,  but,  as  a  record  of  their  viAory, 
one  which  inclines  to  their  own  principles,  and 
form  either  a  democracy  or  an  oligarchy.  It  is 
indeed  an  eftablifhed  cuftom  of  cities  not  to  defire 
an  equality,  but  either  to  afpire  to  govern,  or, 
when  they  arc  conquered,  to  fubmit/' — Thcfe  arc 
fome  of  the  wifcft  fentiments  of  Ariftotle ;  but 
can  you  reconcile  them  with  his  other  arbitrary 
doftrine,  and  tyrannical  exclufion  of  huA)andmen, 
merchanta.  and  tradefmen,  from  the  rank  and 
rights  of  dtizcns  ?  Thefe,  or  at  lead  thofc  of 
them  who  have  acquired  property  enough  to  be 
exempt  from  daily  dependence  on  others,  are  the 
real  middling  people,  and  generally  as  honed  and 
independent  as  any :  thefe,  however,  it  muft  be 
confe£R!d,  are  too  inattentive  to  public  and  na- 
tional affairs,  and  too  apt  to  fubmit  to  oppreflion ; 
when  they  have  been  provoked  beyond  all  bearii^ 
they  have  aimed  at  demolifhing  the  government, 
and  when  ihcy  have  done  that,  they  have  funk  into 
their  ufual  inattention,  and  left  others  to  ered  a 
new  one  as  rude  and  ill-modelled  as  the  former. 
A  reprcftntative  aflembly,  elefted  by  them,  i&  the 
only  way  in  which  they  can  aft  in  concert ;  ,but 
they  have  always  allowed  themfelves  to  be  cheat- 
ed by  falfe,  imperfeft,  partial,  and  inadequate 
reprefentations  of  themfelves,  and  have  never  had 
their  full  and  proper  fliare  of  power  in  a  ftate. — 
But  to  proceed  with  Portenari.  "  The  otK^r  kinds 
of  men,"  lays  he,  "  viz.  the  rich,  the  foldiers,  the 
priefts,  and  the  judges,  arc  parts  of  the  city,  and 
properly  citizens.  The  firft,  becaufe  riches  are 
inftruments  for  generating  and  conferving  virtue 
in  the  citizens.     The  fecond,  becaufe  it  is  necef- 
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faiy  tba^  military  men»  befldes  the  virtue  of  forti« 
tudc,  (bould  be  adorned  with  prudence^  to  know 
tlic  times  and  occafions  proper  for  undertaking  an 
Wcrprize.     The  third,  becaufe  the  pricfts  ou^ 
to  be  examples  of  every  virtue  to  the  people,  and 
give  themlelves  to  the  contemplation  ot  divine 
things.     The  fourth,  becaufe  the  judges  and  rec- 
tors of  a  city,  to  judge  and  govern  rightly,  have 
QCcaHon  more  than  all  the  others  for  fcicnce  and 
prudence,  which  are  the  true  lights  and  guides  of 
human  aftions/* — If  thefe  are  proper  arguments 
for  admitting  thefe  defcriptions  of  men  into  the 
order  of  citizens,  inftead  of  being  reafons  for  ex- 
cluding merchants,  &c.  they  are  of  proportional 
weight  for  admitting  them, — "  As  to  the  form. of 
government,  which  is  the  other  part  of  the  animat- 
ed city,  let  us  fav  with  thofe  wife  men  who  have 
written  of  civil  dominion  and  public  adminiftra- 
tion,  as  Plato,*  Ariftotle,-)-   Polybius,  J    Plu- 
tarch, §  and  others,  |1    that  the  Ample  forms  of 
gpod  government  are  three,  to  which  are  oppofed 
three  other  forms  of  bad  government.     The  firft 
form  of  good  government  is  monarchy,  or  Idn^- 
dom,  and  is  the  abfolute  and  independent  domi-  « 
nion  of  one  man  alone,  who  has  for  the  ultimate 
end  of  his  operations  the  public  good^  and  the 
beft  ftate  of  the  city,  and  who  has  the  fame  re- 
lation to  his  fubjefts  that  the  fhepherd  has  to  his 
flock,  and  the  father  to  his  children.     Such  were 
the  monarchies  of  the  Adyrians,  Medes,  Perfians^ 
Macedonians,  Scythians,  Egyptians,  and  Romans^ 
from  the  beginning  of  their  reign  to  the  creation 

*  4  &  8  de  Leg.  &  m  Civili,  feu  de  Regno. 

f  3  Polit.  c.  7, 8.  &  8  Eth.  c.  10. 

X  Lib.  vi.  §  De  Unius  inRepub.  Domio* 
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of  the  confuls.  and  after  the  extioAion  of  the 
Roman  republic,  under  the  eoiplre  of  the  Csiara. 
To  monarchy  is  oppofed  *  that  form  of  govern* 
ment  which  is  callra  tyranny,  in  which  one  alone 
domineers,  who  has  no  thoughts  of  the  public 
^ood,  but  whofe  (cope  is  to  deprefs  and  exterml* 
nate  the  citizens,  to  whom  he  mows  himfelf  a  ra« 
pacious  monfter  after  their  property,  and  a  cruel 
beaft  of  prey  after  their  lives;  fuch  as  were 
Phalaris  in  Agrigentum,  f  D^onyfius  inSyracufc,i 
and  Nero  in  Rome.§  The  fecond  form  of  good 
government  is  ariftocracy,  according  to  wnicK 
the  dominion  is  held  by  thofe  who,  above  all 
others,  are  adorned  with  virtue,  prudence,  and  be- 
nevolence ;  who  directing  all  th^ir  adlions  to  the 
utility  and  common  dignity  of  the  city,  procure 
It  an  happy  and  bleffed  ftate.^  This  fpecies  of 
government  is  called  alfo,  the  regimen  of  the 
better  fort  (optimates^,  either  bccaulc  the  bell  men 
of  the  city  bear  rule,  or  becaufethcy  look,  in  all 
their  operations,  to  the  beft  and  moft  perfeft  ftatc 
of  the  city.  This  manner  of  government  was 
ufed  by  the  Spartans.  To  this  form  of  govern- 
ment isoppofcd  oligarchy,  which  is  a  principality 
of  the  moft  rich  and  powerful,  who,  for  the  moft 
part  are  few  \  who,  depreffing  and  robbing  of 
dicir  property  the  lefs  rich,  and  crufliing  with 
intolerable  weight  the  poor,  make  a  regimen  full 
of  arrogance  and  of  violence,  and  are  like  wolves 
among  lambs.  Such  was  the  dominion  of  the 
Triumvirs  in  Rome,  who  having  oppreffed  the 

*  Plutar.  Loc.  Cit.  Bcrof.  lib.  iv.  Dipdor.  lib.  i.  3. 
10.  Juftin.  lib.  i.  2.  3.  Orof.  lib.  i.  &  feq.  Herod,  lib.  i.  t. 
Liv.  et  alii  fcript.  Rom.  Hift. 

^  Val.  Max.  lib.  ix.  c.  s.    Cic.  Verr.  5. 

X  Cic.  %  de  Oiiic.    Plat.  Epift.  vii.    Diodor.  lib.  xiv. 

§  Suet,  in  Neron.    Tacit.  14  Annal. 
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reDubfic^  profcribed  and  put  to  death  many  good 
dozens,  and  plundered  their  property :  exalting 
the  feditious  and  perverfe,  and  abafing  good  men, 
they  diftempered  Rome  with  their  contagious 
wickednels ;  and  of  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  world, 
dicy  made  it  a  den  of  robbers,*  The  third  form  of 
good  government,  not  having  a  proper  namcj  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  politia,  and  oy  the  Latins,  ref- 
publica  j  a  name  common  to  every  fpecics  of  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  dominion  of  the  multitude^  viz.  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  city,  compofed  if  all  forts  of  citi^ 
zensj  rich  and  poor,  nobles  and  plebeians ,  wife  and 
fhoUJb,  which  is  alfi  called  a  popular  government.  AH 
this  body,  which  contains  men,  fome  endowed  with 
prudence  and  wifdom,  fome  inclined  to  virtue  and 
perfuadable  ro  all  good  works,  by  the  converfa* 
don  and  familiarity  which  they  have  with  the  pru- 
dent and  learned,  employ  all  their  care,  labour^ 
aod  induflry,  to  the  end  that  the  city  flourifh  in  all 
thofe  things  which  are  neceflary  and  convenient 
fer  living  well  and  happily,  fuch  as  was  at  one 
dmc  the  government  of  the  Athenians.f  To 
this  Ipecies  of  good  government  is  oppofed  de- 
inocracy ;  according  to  which  the  mod  abjedt  ple- 
beians, and  the  vileft  vulgar,  hold  the  domination 
fiff  riieir  own  private  intereft,  by  which  they  op- 
prefi  the  rich  and  the  noble,  and  aggrandize  and 
enrich  the  poor  and  the  ignoble,  as  the  two  bro- 
thers, the  Gracchi,  began  to  do  in  Rome.;|: 

"  Three,  therefore,  arc  the  fimple  forms  of  good 
government,  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  that 
which  by  a  common  name  is  called  a  republic ; 

*  Appian,  4  dc  Bel,  Civ.    Plut.  in  Ant. 

^  Plut.  de  Unius  ia  Rep.  Dominio.    Thucid*  lib.  ii,  in 
Oral.  Periclis.    Sig.  de  Repub,  Athen.  lib.  t.  c.  c. 
-  X  Appian.  i  de  Bel.  Civ.    Plutarch  ia  Graocnis. 
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from  which,  mixed  together,  four  others  mtyrefult. 
The  firft  of  the  three  all  compounded,  as  wm  that 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  inftiruted  by  Lyctirgw,^ 
which,  fekSling  the  good  from  the  three  former,  ctmh 
pofes  one  of  the  mofi  perfeEl  kind.  Such  alio  was 
die  Roman  republic,-)-  in  which  the  power  ef  the 
confuls  was  like  the  regal  authority  j  that  of  the 
fcnate  was  ariftocratical ;  and  that  of  the  people 
rcfemblcd  the  popular  ftate.  The  fecond  form  of 
mixed  government  is  compofed  of  monarchy  and 
ariftocracy,  fuch  as,  according  to  fome,  is  the 
mofl:  ferene  republic  of  Vehice,^  in  which  the 
'  annual  podeftas  have  a  power  (imilar  to  a  regal- 
authority,  and  the  fenate  are  an  affembly  or  collec* 
tion  of  the  optimates ;  although  others  contend 
that  it  is  a  perfcft  ariftocracy.  The  third  is  mixr 
ed  of  a  monarchy  and  a  republic ;  and  the  fourth 
of  a  republic  and  an  ariftocracy :  of  which  two 
Ipecies  of  mixed  government  we  have  no  examples 
to  alledge. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  three  fimple  forms ;  it  is 
the  common  opinion  of  the  learned,  §  that  monarchy 
Kolds  the  firft  rank  above  all  others,  rcfembling 
the  power  of  God  Almighty,  who  alone  govern* 
the  world ;  refembling  the  heart,  which  aldnc 
vivifies  all  the  parts  of  the  animal;  and  refem* 
bling  the  fun,  which  alone  illuminates  the  celeftial 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  lower  world.  It  is  very  true, 
that  to  a  monarchy  ought  to  be  elevated  only 

ft 

*  Polyb.  fib*  vi.    Sigon.  de  Aat.  Jure  Civ.  Rom*  lib. 

f  Bellarin.  de  Roma. 
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that  citizen,  according  to  the  philofbpher,^  who^ 
exceeding  the  others  in  the  ordinary  coiirfe,  in 
richeS).  wifdom,  prudence,  and  benevolence,  is  like 
a  god  upon  earth  ;  fuch  as  would  be  the  man  who 
(houid  be  adorned  with  heroic  virtue,  according 
to  which,  performing  all  the  labours  of  virtue 
in  the  utxxKft  perfeftion  and  l^upreme  excellency, 
he  would  appear  to  be  not  the  fon  of  a  mortal,*" 
but  of  God.  But  it  being  impoflible,  or  at  leau: 
nx>ft  difficult,  to  find  a  man  fo  rare,  hence  it  has 
happened,  that,  laying  afide  monarchy,  the  philo- 
fophers  have  difputed  which  of  the  other  two 
forms  of  good  government  is  better  accommodat- 
ed, ttK>re  practicable,  and  more  profitable,  for  the 
irgimen  of  cities  and  of  peoples.  Some  were  of 
(^nion  that  this  praiie  was  due  to  an  ariftocracy : 
neverthelefs  Ariftotle  confutes  them,  becaufe  in 
the  ariftocratical  government  the  magiftracies  and 
the  honours  being  always  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  multitude,  perpe- 
tually excluded  from  public  management,  ihould 
be  tumultuous,  and  confpire  againft  the  lives  of 
die  principal  men,  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
whole  cityj  becaufe  in  thefe  revolts  the  fprce 
and  violence  of  the  people  regards  neither 
friends  nor  enemies;  it  is  mad,  and  moft  hor- 
ribly pilh^es,  murders,  and  abufes,  all  that  comes 
b  its  way.  It  remains  then,  that  the  third  fpecies 
of  ^jood  government,  which  is  the  popular  go* 
vcrnment,  in  which  alternately  the  citizens  com- 
mand and  obey,  is  the  moft  ufeful,  and  better  ad- 
jufted  to  the  nature  of  man,  in  whofe  foul  the 
Divinity  has  ftamped  the  defire  of  dominion; 
with  fuch  limitations  and  temperannents,  however, 
as,  (ays  the  fame  philofopher,  that  the  vile  plebeian* 

♦  3  Polit,  c.  J  !•  f .  7  Eth,  c.  i, 
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may  not  have  magiftrates  appointed  for,  th^ ir .  i^ 
oorancc  and  imprudence^  which  are  tl^  two 
fountains  of  all  civil  calamities;  but  tk^t  jilf 
plebeians  may  not  be  totally  defpifed^  and  that  idl 
occalion  of  infurre£tions  may  be  taken  away^.tiuF 
the  fiKTulty  be  given  them  of  joining  with  ^t^P 
other  citizens  in  the  election  of  nDagiftrateSy.  and 
in  calling  them  to  account  for  their  admiQiftrar 
tion.'* — All  thefe  opinions  appear  to  be  not  uni^e*- 
coming;  for^  although  the  plebeians  be  not  quilir 
fied  of  themfelves  to  judge  who  are  fit  fbr^.thlb 
adminiftration  of  the  affairs  of  the  city^  aqd  .to 
know  the  failings  of  thofe  who  have  governmi 
neverthelefs^  by  the  cpnvcrfation  and  .prai^isf 
which  they  have  in  fuch  things  with  the  wife m^o^ 
icisprefumed  that^  from  daily  intercourfe/jvi^^ 
thefe^  and  from  common  fame  and  public  r^i(p^ 
tation^  which  daily  circulates  concerning .  o^ 
who  are  wife  and  good  in  government^  they  may 
have  fo  much  lights  that  they  may  difcer n  the  Apt 
from  the  inept^  and  good  behaviour  fi*om.bacL-— 
This  noay  fufiice  to  have  faid  concerning  the  dif* 
ferent  forms  of  government,  according  yo  ^ej 
writers  before  cited>  in  order  to  explaiji  the.  (al- 
lowing account  of  the  form  of  government  in 
Fadoua^  and  the  various  changes  it  palled  through^ 

V 

t 

452.  In  the  four  hundred  and  fifty-fecond  year  of 
the  Chriftian  sera  Padoua  w;^  miferably  deftrojfcd 
by  Actila,  king  of  the  Huns, 

The  Padouans^  who  then  fled  for  fafety  to  tI)C 
iilands  in  the  Ajdriatic>  could  not  for  fifty  years  re- 
turn to  rebuild  their  city,  for  the  many  armies  of 

4f3*  barbarians  who  infeftcrd  Italy  till  493,  when  Tbeo- 
idoric,  king  of  the  Oftrpgpths»  killed  Odoacer, 
king  of  the  Herulj^  and. remained  unrivalled  in  the 
dominion  of  Italy,    But  Juftinian  the  emperor^ 

having! 
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bai^ngi  in  535^  lent  Belifarius,  and  afterwards,  in  535. 
552>  Narfitte,  to  drive  away  the  Goths  fronn  ^^2. 
Jtal]r>  Padoua,  in  that  war^  which,  with  alternate 
victories  and  defeats  of  the  Goths  and  the  Greeks^ 
lifted  eighoeeri  years,  was  fometimes  by  one  and 
ibmetiines  by  thr  other  fubjefted.  AfterwanJsi, 
under  the  government  of  exarchs,  till  60 1,  it  601. 
was  a  (ccond  time  burned  and  deftroyed  by  Agi- 
mriphus,  king  of  the  Longob^rds.  It  was  after- 
wtitis  reftorad  by^  the  Padouans,  affifted  by  the 
Venetians,  and  remained  under  the  dominion  of  tht 
Longob8rd9>  till  they  were  exterminated  by  Char* 
kmaifi,  king  of  France,  in  774.  It  continued  774- 
fiibjed.to  the  k'mgs  of  Frartce  of  the  race  of  Char- 
knAin,  and  afcer  them  to  the  Berehgarii,  and 
imally  to  the  emperors  of  Genpany,  from  Otto  the 
Firft  tO'  Henry  the  Fourth,  according  to  the 
German,  and  die  Third  according:  to  the  IfAliaii 
liiftorians*  In  w  word,  Padoua  lived  undeifbreign 
kws  fix  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years,  viz.  fioni 
451  to  1681 J  thirty-thrfee  years  before  which  108 1. 
periods  vie.  in  1048,  began  to  dawn  a  few  rays  of  1048. 
Uberty,  fince  the  emperor,  Henry  the  Third,  as 
appears  by  public  inftruments  preferved  in  the 
archives  of  the  cathedral  of  Padoua,  granted,  for 
the  repbfe  of  his  foul,  and  that  of  Agnefe  his  wife> 
to  Bernard  Maltraveife,  bifhop  of  Padoua,  the  pre- 
rogative of  coining  money,  building  fortreflesand 
etffles  with  towers  and  ramparts,  ere£Hng  nfiills^ 
and  to  be  as  it  were  prince* 'of  the  city.  After- 
Wards  Henry  the  Fourth,  hia  fon,  at  the  folicita- 
tion  of  the  queen  Bertha^ :  hiii  wife,  and  for  the 
prayers  of  Mik>,  bifhop  of  Padoua>  his  relation^  iA 
ro8i,  gave  liberty  to  the  Padouans,  with  this  108 1. 
conceflion,  that  for  the  future  thev  might  live 
according  to  thqir  own  law9>  afid  nave  atrium- 
Vol.  IIL-    '  N  ^  phal 
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phal  chariot  (caFroccio),  which  was  the-  priiK 
figH  of  a  free  city.* 

This  carroccio,  for  a  perpetual  mcmbris 
the  benefit  received  by  the  interceffion  of  q 
JBcrcha,  was  by  the  Padouans  called  by  her  n 
Henry  alfo  granted  them  the  faculty  of  makii 
the  body  of  their  nobility  a  fenate^  who,  fbi 
government  of  the  City,  created  annually  two 
luls.f  There  was  therefore  formed  a  goi 
nient  mixed  of  monarchy  and  ariftocracy, 
the  hiftorian  ;  of  monarchy,  becaufe  the  coi 
according  to  the  maneer    of   kin^,    had 

Eawer  of  )ife  and  death;  and  ot  ariftoc 
ecaufc  the  ije^at^^  exclufiveiy  of  the  plebc 
was  compofed  only  of  patricians  or  m 
Thcfe,  is  the  defire  of  enlarging  dominie 
infatUbl^  0pc  contested  to  have  die  govern; 
of  th|6  ciey<>  pro^urecij  partly,  by  Inrfperial  gi 
^x^  partly  by  ipt^r  nncani,.  to  have  jurifdifti< 
blood  it>  their  caftles  (kuated  in  the  count 
Padoua,  aflumlng  the  titles  of  proceri,  pec: 
barons,  and  a  little  afterwards  of  marqt 
(ipunts,  and  caftellans.  Padoua  was  ruled  b] 
form,  of- government  about  eighty  years,  in  ] 
and  tranquillity:  but  peace  being  the  nur 
riches,  and  riches  of  ambition,  the  confular 
nity  began  to  be  ardendy  defired  by  all  men^ 
oaballed  for  by  every  artifice.  In  the  progr 
thefe  contefts,  a^:  qne.  would  not  give  wa 
aiKMiier,  and  the:  whole  depending  on  a  ft 
the  mqft  powcrfql,  the  city  became  dividec 
a-iy;.  factions,  which  finally,  in  ii77>  came  to; 
and  civil  wars  enfued,  which  for  ibme  years 

.   *  Steadefcripdqn^B^Aampof  thePadouancfurroc 
Fortcnari,  lib.  v.  c.  j  and  6* 

f  Sigoniusy  de  Reg.  Ital.  lib.  ix.  an.  xo8i. 
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tfic  city  with  mutual  flaughtcr,  burnings,  revolt, 
and  confuHon;  k  that  the  confulate  becoming 
feeble,  was  now  intermitted,  and  then  exercifcd, 
according  as  the  power  of  different  parties  pre- 
vailed. But,  finely,  this ,  magiftracy  ferving  no 
longer  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  good, 
but  mccrely  as  an  inftrument  of  revenge  againft 
enemies,  and  having  become  moft  pernicious,  not 
only  to  the  plebeians,  but  to  the  patricians,  it  was, 
in  1 194,  abrogated  and  totally  extinguifhed.  11 94* 

Tm  good  government,  compofed  of  monarchy 
and  ariftocnnry  (as  our  author  calls  it,  though 
nobodv  will  agree  with  him  in  opinion  at  this 
day),,  odng  changed,  by  the  malice  of  men,  into 
the  bad  one  of  oligarchy,  and  this  by  its  noxious 
qualities  being  in  a  fhort  time  annihilated,  there 
aroie  another  fpecies  of  government,  mixed  of 
monarchy  and  a  republic,  in  this  form : — The  Pa* 
douans  inftituted  four  councils ;  the  firft  jvas  of 
ei^ceen,  whom  tb^y  called  the  Anciani,  three  of 
w&pm  were  drawn  by  lot  every  three  months: 
they  were  afterwards  reduced  to  the  number  of 
fixteen,  ahd  the  drawn  to  the  number  of  four  every 
four  months.  The  office  of  thefe  magiftrates  was, 
together  with  the  podefta,  to  exert  themfelves  with 
all  their  influence  and  power  to  conciliate  and 
appeaie  all  difcords  and  diifenfions  among  the 
citizens,  not  only  in  civil  aff^rs,  but  in  criminal 
jprofecutions  i  to  fee  that  the  decrees  of  the  fenate 
regarding  the  public  utility  were  obferved;  that  . 
the  buildings  going  to  decay  (hould  be  rebuilt  ^ 

or  repaired;  that  the  ftreets,  public  roads,. and 
walks,  ihould  be  kept  adjufted,  nree,  and  unincum* 
bercd  with  obftrudtions;  that  in  the  principal 
quarters  of  the  city  (hould  be  provided  engines 
for  extinguifliing  or  preventinjf  the  progrefe  of 
fire",  as  cafks,  vafes  for  drawing  water^  cordage  for 
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making  ladders^  pickaxes,  i|on  bars,  &c.$  am} 
finally,  to  fuggtrft  to  the  other  councils  all  thofc 
things  which  might  be  of  public  utility  :  and  diat 
they  might  be  enabled  to  do  this^  all  public  letters 
from  foreign  princes,  and  from  all  magiftrates 
within  the  dominion  of  Padoua,  were  read  in  their 
prelence.     No  man  was  admitted  to  this  council 
of  the  anciani  who  was  not  a  Padouan  by  birth, 
arid  an  inhabitant  of  the  city,  for  at  Icaft  thirty 
years  without  interruption,  and  who  had  not  a 
foundation  of  property  among  his  feUow-citizcns 
of  at  leaft  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.—- The 
fecond  council  was  called   the  Leflcr  Council, 
which  at  firft  confifted  of  forty  citizens,  partly 
noble,  and  partly  plebeian,  but  afterwards  was  in- 
creafcd  to  the  number  of  fixty.     The  authority 
of  this  council  was  fuch,  that  nothing  could  be 
treated  in  the  greater  council  if  it  were  not  firft 
difcuffed  and  agitated  here,  and  from  h^nce  pro- 
pofed  to  the  greater  council.     The  mode  of  dif- 
cufHng  and  confulting  upon  bufinefs  was  by  the 
way  of  orations  or  harangues  made  by  the  fena- 
tors,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  a  voce,  and 
two  thirds  of  the  fuffniges  determined  the  quef- 
tion.     This  rule  was  alfo  obferved  in  the  greater 
council.     This  council  was  changed  every  four 
months,  and  the  fenators  who  had  once  been  in  it 
muft  be  excluded  for  eight  months.     Father  and 
fon,  brothers,  and  uncle,  and  nephew,  were  not 
permitted  to  fit  together  in  it.    To  be  of  this 
council  it  was  neceflary  to  be  a  Padouan  by  ori* 
gin,  to  have  a  father  who  was  a  Padouan  by 
birth,  to  have  inhabited  in  Padoua  with  a  family 
at  Icafl;  for  forty  years  continually,  to  have  an 
eftatc  of  fifty  pounds  income,  and  to  have  fubmit- 

ted  to  the  offices  pf  the  commons  of  the  city--^ 

The 
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The  third  council  was  called  the  Greater  Coun-  Greater 
ciJ,  or  Parliari^cnt :  it  w^s  at  firft  pf  three  hundred  Council. 
ienator&>  one  oioiety  nobles*  and  the  other  moiety 
plebeians;    it  was  afterwards    increafed  to  the 
Quoiber  of  fix  hundred^  and  finally,  in  1277,  to  ixy*'. 
a  thoufandy  in  which  were  choicn  the  nugiflrates^         ^ 
and  all  affairs  relative  to  peace  and  war  were  de- 
liberated.    By  thefc  two  councils,  the  greater  and 
the  Icfe,  were  made^  at  divers-  times,  various  mu- 
nicipal laws  and  ftatutes^  of  which,  by  a  decermi- 
xiation  of  11263,  were  made  four  copies^    The  firfi: 
was  depoficed  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Benedid,  the 
feoond  in  that  of  St.  John,  the  third  in  that  of  St. 
Mary,  and  the  fourth  in  that  bf  the  fathers  of 
St.   Mary  di   Porciglia. — ^The  fourth   and   laft 
council  was  common  to  all  the  people  of  the  city, 
into  which,,  the  doors  being  open,  every  one 
jmigbt  enter:  but  this  council  was  y^^  ieldom 
aflUftled,  and  never  but  for  things  of  the  utmoft 
^mp(xtance. — ^Thc  Padouans,  dcfirous  of  proyid- 
11^  a  remedy  againft  thd  disorders  and  mifchiefs 
eccafioned  by  the  confulate,  and  to  extinguish  in 
the  citizens  all  occafions  of  ambition  to  enjoy  the 
governnoent  of  the  city,  invented  the  annual  ma- 
giftrate  of  the  podefta,  which  was  the  bed  medi- 
cine that  could  be  thought  of  by  them  to  cure  the 
dilbrders  already  felt,  and  prevent  the  greater  that 
were  apprehended.     They  created,  therefore,  for 
jruler  of^  the  city,  a  foreign  perfonage,  of  noble 
bkxxl^  and  excellent  reputation  for  virtue,  who,  by 
the   weight  and  eminence  of  his  authority .  in 
cafes  of  life  and  death,  and  from  his  fuperin- 
•tendence  over  al)  the   judicial    authority^   civil 
«and  criminal,  from  the   more  abfolute  obedi- 
ence paid  him  as  the  fupreme  head  of  all  the 
Qcficr  '  magidracies,    of  the  patricians,   of   the 
plebeians^  and  of  the  rufticsj,^^  and,  in  a  word, 
%  *   ^  N  3  from 
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from  his  abfoluce  power,  as  it  is  called,  over  the  city 
and  its  terriconr,  was  called,  by  way  of  emihence^ 
by  the  name  ot  Podefta*— This  manner  of  govern- 
ment continued  happily  enough,  as  it  is  laid,  till 
1^37.  1237,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ity  ^^  fubjefted  by  Ezzelino,  ^ 
Romagna,  who  molt  terribly  afflifted  and  mod 
cruelly  tormented  it  for  the  fpace  of  nineteen  yearsi 
in  which  time  there  was  no  fort  of  torment,  inhu- 
manity, or  cruelty,  which  it  did  not  fufFer  from 
that  infernal  monfter,  under  whofe  tyranny  that 
moft  malignant  peftilence,  the  fadtions  of  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Imperial  party,  and  the  party  of  the  Church,  had 
infe&ed  many  cities  of  Italy,  and  among  others 
diftempered  Pifloia,  and  did  ineftimable  mifchicf. 
—•Before  we  pals  on,  it  may  be  well,  for  the  more 
complete  information  concerning  this  magiftr^ce 
of  the  podefta,  to  relate  a  few  particulars.  The 
podella  was  obliged,  three  months  before  thj^nd 
of  his  government,  which  lafted  one  year,  to  iwm- 
ble  the  greater  council,  and  caufe  to  be  ele<5ted 
eight  citizens,  four  noble  and  four  plebeian,  of 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age;  thefe  elefted 
twelve  fcnators  of  the  fame  council,  and  of  the 
fame  age,  fix  of  the  patricians  and  fix  pie-, 
bcians;  who,  in  like  manner,  clcftcd  eight  others 
of  the  fame  council,  age,  and  condition,  the  office 
of  whom  was  to  eleft  the  new  podefta.  Thefe 
were  Ihut  up  together  in  one  apartment,  and  could 
not  fpeak  to  any  one,  or  have  more  than  one 
rcpaft  a  day,  thai;  they  might  the  fooner  agree 
in  the  nomination  of  three  perfonages,  who  were 
afterwai  ds  carried  to  the  greater  council,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  the  cieftion  in  this  manner :  All  three 
were  feparatcly  ballot  ted.  for,  and  he  who  had  the 
moft  fufirages  was  the  new  podefta  \  he  who  had 
the  next  number  of  votes  held  the  fecond  pl^ce  5 

and 


and  hcj^who  bad  feweft,  the  laft  mfuch  eleftidtt.  ThB 
ijbdic  of  the  city  was  fent  in'  Hafte  with  pubiio 
ktten  to  him  wlk>  hod  been  honoured  with  moft 
▼ocesy  who,  if  he  accepted  the  charge,  was  under-" 
fiood  to  be  podefta ;  but  if  in  four  days  he  did 
not  accept  it,  the  fyndic  was  fent  to  the  fecond  -, 
and  if  he  refufed,  the  third  was  fent  to ;  and  if  he 
declined,  a  new  eleAion  was  made  of  other  three 
peribns ;  and  of  the  acceptance  or  refufal  of  thefc 
a  record  was  made  by  a  notary. 

This  method  of  eledling  the  podefta  was  chang- 
ed in  1257,  fincc  the  examination  of  the  fubjefts'  1257. 
fit  for  the  podeftarate  was  committed  to  the  Icffer 
council,  the  election  of  whom  afterwards  was  made 
by  the  greater  council,  with  thi^  condition^  how^ 
ever,  that  the  eledtors  of  the  prefent  podefta 
cotdd  not  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  podefla,  by  virtue  of  a  ftatute  made  in  1 236. 
No  man  could  be  elected  podefta  who  had  in  Pa- 
doua  relations^  by  confanguinity  or  affinity,  withm 
die  fourth  degree,  nor  who  had  been  banifhed 
fixmi  his  country  for  forgery  or  treafbn  ;  and  this 
was  alio  underftood  of  the  court  or  retinue  which 
the  pOdefta  brought  with  him^  which  confifted  of 
four  judges  or  aileflbrs,  two  lieutenants  of  police, 
and  fome  other  fatellites.  The  office  of  the  firft 
j^udgc  was  to  alTift  the  podefta  in  all  things  be* 
longing  to  the  government  of  the  city  j  the  other 
three  judges  had  the  charge  of  hearing  and  trying 
the  criminal  caufes,  each  one  for  three  months,; 
which  was  ordained  to  remove  all  occafion  of  fuf^ 
picion  that  the  accufed  by  length  of  time  might 
poflibly  corrupt  the  judges  :  but  thefc  orders  were 
afterwards  changed,  and  it  was  refdved  that  the 
firft  judge,  who  muft  be  an  eminent  dodror  of 
laws,  fhould  be  the  vicar  of  the  podefta,  that  the 
iccond  flionld  judge  iii  criminal  caufes,  the  third 
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fhould  have  the  charge  of  the  provifions^  «nd  that ; 
the  fourth  (hould  be  queftor  and  receiver  of  the 
public  money.  The  podefta,  judffes>  and  lieute** 
naints,  couldf  not  have  with  theni  m  Padova  their 
wives,  nor  other  ladies  their  relations,  unlds  iot 
fifteen  days,  on  occaiion  of  infirmity,  nor  even 
their  brothers^  fons,  or  nephews,  more  than  twelve 
yjsars.  of  age,  nor  fervants  who  fhould  be  Pa- 
jSouans,  The  podefta  was  obliged  to  bring  witb^ 
•  Ijiim  his  two  lieutenants,  twelve  (atellitcs,  twelve 
horfes,  twelve  vakts  and  fervants,  and  all  this 
family  and  thefe  horfes  maintab  at  his  expence,; 
for  the  public  fervice  of  the  city.  His  falary  was 
two  dioufand  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  was 
afterwards  increafed  to  four  thoufand.  The  po^ 
defla  was  required  to  come  to  Padoua  eight  days 
at  lead  before  pofTeffion  was  given  him  of  the 
podefiarate,  in  which  time  he  was  obliged  tp  take 
the  oath  of  office,  viz.  to  fwear  that  he,  with  his 
judges^  would  govern  without  ambition,  apd 
juftly,  and  that  they  would  give  thegreatcfl  atten^. 
tion  to  the  afl^airs  of  the  public,  and  with  all  their 
power  would  conciliate  and  pacify  the  controveri- 
fies  and  difcords  of  the  citizens.     The  podefiarate 

1280.  began  on  the  firfl:  of  July;  but  in  1280  it  was 
df<;recd  to  begin  the  firft  of  January.     This  ma** 

1294.  gifiracy  at  firft  continued  for  a  year;  but  in  1294 
a  law  was  made  that  it  fhould  endure  only  fix 
months,  and  that  two  podeflas  fhould  be  created 
each  year,  one  of  whom  fhould  begin  his  adnu-  • 
niflration  with  January,  the  other  with  July^ 
which  law.  was  obferved  as  long  as  the  republic  of 
Padoua  remained  :  but  after  that  Padoua  became 
fubjcft,'  now  to  the  emperor  Henry  the  Seventh^ 
noW  to  Frederic,  duke  of  Auftria,  now  to  his  hro* 
ther  Henry; duke  of  Carinthia,  now  to  the  Scali- 
gers>  lords  pf  Verona^  and  then  to  the  duke  of 
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Milsini  and  finally  to  the  Carrareifi,  this  cuftom  of 
nm  podcftas  Went  into  dcfuctude.  The  podefta/ 
when  once  in  pofleffion  of  his  office,  wa^  bbuud  to 
execute  the  following  orders :— Firft,  in  the  fpacc 
of  three  days,  to  caufe  to  be  read,  and  afterwj^rd^ 
to'caufeto  be  punftuallj^  obfervcd,  the  papal  cbn- 
ftmidons  againft  heretics.  Secondly,  to  refide 
continually  in  tlie  city,  and  rule  it  until  the  arrival 
of  a  fucceflbr.  Thirdly,  during  the  whole  time  or 
hts  adminiftration,  to  hear  the  caufes  of  all  perfons 
indiffcrendy,  to  which  end  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
cxCtpt  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  ihould  always  (land 
open.  Fourthly,  that,^together  wth  the  anciani,  he 
flK>uld  ufe  all  his  endeavours  that  the  canonicates, 
and  the  other  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  of  the  bi- 
ikopric  and  diocefs  of  Padoua,' fhould  be  con- 
ferred on  citizens  of  Padoua,  or  of  her  diftrift. 
Fifthly,'  to  clc6t  eight  citizens,  men  of  prudence 
and  experience^  two  for  each  quarter,  who  fhould 
make  choice  of  four  or  five  hundred  able  men, 
who,  when  they  fliould  hear  the  found  of  the  palace 
bells,  fljoijd  come  amied,  under  their  ftandards,  to 
the  palace  of  the  pretor,  and  to  the  piazza  del 
Vino,  for  the  defence  of  the  podefta.  Sixthly,  to 
^vc  orders  that,  at  the  found  of  the  great  bell  of 
mc  tower  of  the  palace,  all  the  citizens  and  inhl*- 
biunts  of  Padoua,  fi-om  fixteen  to  fixty  years  of 
agie,  (tiould  run  armed  to  the  piazza  to  defend  the 
common  liberty.  Seventhly,  to  create  a  captain, 
who,  with  fome  fbldicrs,  fhould  have  the  cuftody  of 
thcr  city  and  its  fuburbs.  Eighthly,  to  hold,  night 
and  day,  guards  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  Ninthly, 
to  give  orders  that  in  the  city  and  in  the  fuburbs 
ffiould  b^  kept  croTs-bows,  and  other  weapons,  to 
cxcrcife  the  (bldiers.  Tenthly^  to  caiifc  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  militia  many  men  of  the  villages, 
who,'according  to  occurrences,  Ihould  come  armed 
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to  the  city.  Eleventhly,  in  all  great  tumults  to 
order  into  the  piazza  the  ftandards  of"  the  commu-** ' 
nity ;  in  which  cafe  ftandard-bearers  of  the  art9,  at;  i 
the  found  of  the  bells  of  the  palace,  were  held  to 
go  to  the  piazza  del  Vino,  with  the  men  un(^ 
their  comnnand,  armed,  ready  to  obey  whatever 
orders  the  podefta  fbould  iflTue,  and  there  aflem'^ 
ble,  to  be  formed  into  a  body,  under  the  enfigns 
of  the  community,  which  could  not  depart  fitmi 
the  piazza  without  the  exprefs  command  of  the 
podefta  himfelf,  for  whofe  guard  there  were  al- 
ways five  hundred  foldiers  clefted,  one  hundred 
from  the  body  of  the  patricians,  and  ii)ur  hundred 
from  the  plebeians,  diftinguifhed  into  four  iqua« 
drons,  under  four  ftandards.  Twelfthly,  that  for 
eight  days  before  th^  arrival  of  a  fucceffor,  the 
podefta  cannot  give  fencence  in  civil  or  crin>inai 
caufes.  Thirteenthly,  that  having  finilhed  hia 
podeftarate,  he,  his  afteflbrs,  and  courtiers,  (hould 
remain  fourteen  days  in  Padoua,  to  render  an  ac« 
count  before  the  fyndic  of  their  adminiftration> 
which  is  done  in  this  manner :  For  the  three  firft 
days  it  was  lawful  to  every  one  to  accufe  the  po« 
defta,  affcflbrs,  and  courtiers,  before  the  fyndics^ 
of  any  wrongs  or  injuries  done  them  :  in  the  eight 
fallowing  days  thefe  complaints  were  determined 
by  the  votes  of  the  major  part  of  the  fyndics  j  and 
if,  by  the  multitude  of  complaints,  or  by  dif- 
ferences of  opinions  among  the  fyndics,  of 
through  other  reafons,  the  bufmels  could  not  be 
finiftied,  three  other  days  were  added,  in  which 
the  fyndics  were  obliged  to  determine  it.  From 
the  defence  againft  the  complaints  made  againft 
the  podefta  were  excluded  all  his  favourites,  friends, 
and  relations,  and  all  advocates ;  his  own  judges 
and  afteflbrs  were  alone  admitted,  and  were 
'    thought  fufEcicnt  for  his  defence.     A|  the  end  of 
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the  fiNirteentb  day  the  podefta  might  dq^art  with 
his  htxily^  He  could  not  be  confirmed  in  the 
podeftarate  for  the  next  yeao  nor  for  the  five 
foUowing  years ;  neither  himfclf,  nor  any  of  his 
fdack^K^  could  hold  any  office^  dignity^  or  ho- 
nourSj  in  the  city  of  Fad9ua ;  and  this  was  under- 
flmd  of  the  a&flbrsy  lieutenants  of  police,  and 
other  officers :  but  this  ftatute  was  very  often  not 
obferved.  As  population  augmented,  and  caufes 
and  controverfies  multiplied,  and  therefore  the 
podrlla  and  his  afleflbrs  could  not  determine  the 
whole,  cert^n  other  judges  were  inftituted,  and 
called  Judgesof  the  Lower  Courts,  and  were  diftin- 
euiihol  from  each  other  by  the  names  of  animals, 
lor  the  mod  part,  as  the  bear,  the  horfe,  the . 
leopard,  and  others.  For  the  fuits  arifing  be* 
tweea  relations,  two  judges  were  inftituted  as 
arbitrators,  who,  in  the  fpace  of  two  months, 
vere  to  give  fentence,  and  terminate  the  con- 
troverfy :  and  if  they  could  not  agree,  they  called 
in  ten  jurors  for  each  party  j  and  it  thefe  disagreed, 
the  podefta  himfelf,  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days^ 
fat  in  judgement  with  the  re(l,  and  decided  the 
cauie. 

As  to  the  government  of  the  territory,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  fome  of  the  mod  rich  and  pow-* 
erful  citizens  of  Padoua  had  the  nameof  proceres, 
noblemen  or  barons,  and  in  (bme  of  their  landed 
eftates  and  places  they  exercifed  the  jurifdidtion  of 
blood,  that  is,  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  and  to 
ennoble  their  dominions,  manors,  or  lordfhips,  with 
the  magnificence  of  titles,  in  the  year  1 1 96  they  1196* 
diftinguifbed  themfelves  into  marquiffes,  counts, 
and  caftellans.  Thelordsof  Efte  were  entitled  mar- 
quiifes ;  the  lords  of  Anguillara,  Abano,  Argua, 
Baone,  Bibano,  Borgoricco,  Calaone,  Rufta,  Cerro, 
Calcinara,Caldenazzo,Candiana,  Carturo,  CafteU 
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nuovo,  Cortaloro,  Fontaniva,  Honara,  Limena^ 
Lozzo,  Moncebello,    MontebutOj  Montenperh^, 
Manchta,  NonOj  and  Piazzola,  were  called  cociiitt<| 
the  lords  of  C  arrara,  Campofanpiero^  Monta^none; 
Peraga,  Pievedifacco,  Publica,  Rcvolone,  Kondii 
de  Campanili^  Stra,  Selvazzano,  Tortula^  Vflkf 
Rapa,  Tribano,  Galzignano>  Noventa,  Trcvillc, 
and  Villa  Nova,  were  denominated  caftellans.  But 
the  caftellan  of  Selvaz^no  having  caufed  to  be 
cut  out  the  eyes  of  a  certain  woman  forthef^ 
who  afterwards  came,  deprived  of  her  eyes,  to  Pa- 
il 200.  AovtZy  the  crueky  of  this  action  difpleafed  the  re- 
public of  Padoua  fb  much,  that,  in  the  year  1200, 
a  law  was  made,  that>  under  pain  of  death,  no  man 
fhould,  for  the  future,  exercife  any  jurifdi(fUon  in 
the  territory  of  Padoua,  which  law  was  re-enaded 
1205.  and  confirmed  in  1205.     The  jurifdidion  of  life 
and  death,  and  all  other  jurifdidion,  being  taken 
away  from  thefe  grandees  (magnati),  the  whote 
territory  wa§  governed  by  the  podefta  of  Podovai 
and  afterwards,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  the  repub- 
lic of  Padoua  fent  a  podefta  into  the  foUpwing 
diftrifts  of  land,  viz.  Confelve,  Lonino,  Montagu 
nana,  and  twenty-fonr  other  diftrifts.     The  cuf* 
torn  of  fending  podeftas  into  thofc  diftrids  con- 
1290.  ttnued  till  1290,'' when  a  ftatute  was  made,  that 
places  which  were  not  waHed  fhould  not  have 
a  podefta,    but  that  into  -fome  of  them  ^cars 
only  (bould  be  fent.     Such,  then,  was  the  go^ 
vernment  of  Padoua,  from  the  year  1 1 94  to  tfac 
tyranny  of  Ezzelino,  mixed  of  monarchy  and  a 
republic,  and  this  conftitution  was  reftored  after 
the  delivery  of  the  city  from  that  fierce  and  crud 
opprefTion,  and  lafted  happily  for  fifty  years,  with 
a  remarkable  increafe  of  the  city  in  riches  and 
power ;  and  would  have  lafted  much  longer,  if 
the  curfcd  fadioos  of  Ghibellines  and  Goelphs 
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lifldHDt  dUhirbed  the  peace  of  the  citizens,  which 
aftcffwardsy  by  little  and  little,  by  means  of  the 
poifim  of  thofe  (a&ions  creeping  in  their  hearts, 
affltfted  the  city  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  finally,  in 
die  year  13 18,  it  took  away  their  vital  fpirits,  13 iS. 
depriying  them  of  their  beloved  liberty. 

The  parties  of  Ghibellines  and  Guelphs,  under 
the  oatnes  of  the  Empire, and  the  Church,  ibwn  in 
the  hearts  of  men  by  the  enemy  of  the  human  "^ 
imce»  had  intoxicated  Italy,  and  contaminated  the 
city  of  Padoua.  So  fays  the  hiftorian  -,  and  without 
denying  to  the  devil  his  (hare  in  the  inftigation  of 
all  fiich  party  dtftindions  and  animofities,  it  muft 
be  ftill  iodfted  on,  that  the  eflfential  defc^  in  the 
Gonftitution  of  every  Italian  republic  was  the  greats 
eft  caufe,  and  the  inftrument  with  which  the  infer- 
nal argent  wrought.  The  parties  of  rich  and  poor» 
tf  geademea  and  fimplemen,  unbalanced  by  fome 
dikd  pawer,  will  always  look  out  for  foreign  aid) 
and  imver  be  at  a  lofs  for  names,  pretexts,  and  dif- 
Qo6tioiis.  Whig  and  Tory,  Conftitutionalift  and 
2lepublican,  Anglonniane  and  Francomanci  Athe« 
nan  and  Spartan,  will  krve  the  purpofe  as  well  as 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline.  The  great  defideratum 
la  die  government  is  a  diftinft  executive  power>  of 
iitfficienc  ftrength  and  weight  to  compel  both 
diefe  parties,  in  turn,  to  fubmit  to  the  laws.  The 
mifcmefs  of  thefe  contagious  parties  were  greateft 
under  the  tyranny  of  Ezzelino,  who,  being  ftand* 
ard^bearer  and  head  of  the  Imperial  orGhibelline 
{mrty>  escerted  all  his  force  to  extirpate  the  Guelph 
party^  followed  by  the  people,  and  a  great  part  gf 
the  patrtciansL  After  his  death  the  Guelph  party 
rale,  and  with  all  their  power  perfecuted  the  Ghi- 
belltnes^  driving  them  from  the  city,  and  fpoiling 
ihem  of  all  their  goods ;  and  as  the  plebeians  of 
Padoua  were  devoted  to  the  Guelph  party,  whether 

from 
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from  their  natural  inclinations,  or  becaule  t6 
Guclphs  had  delivered  the  city  from  the  empir 
of  Ezzelino^  upon  this  occafion  certain  profligac 
popular  men  became,  by  the  favour  of  the  pk 
beians^  heads  of  the  Guelph  faftion,  became  prouc 
arrogant,  and  prefumptuous,  defiring  that  all  th 
afiaifs  of  the  republic  Oiould  depend  upon  the; 
will ;  but  fufpefting  that  fome  of  the  principi 
gentlemen,  to  whom  lb  much  pride  of  th 
Guelphs  had  become  difgufting,  would  oppol 
their  ambitious  enterprizes,  gave  the  plebeians  t 
underftand  that  thofc  gentlemen  intended  l 
make  themfclves  (ble  mafters  of  the  government 
and  excited  To  great  a  commotion,  that  the  pic 
beians,  who,  as  in  adverfe  fortune  they  are  fervilt 
fo  in  profperity  are  infolent,  clemanded  in  a  tui 
bulenc  manner,  and  obtained  by  threats  and  b 
force,  the  inftitution  of  a  magiftrate,  accordih 
to  the  ufage^of  the  Roman  republic,  like  a  tribut 
of  the  people,  (the  Padouans  called  thefe  magi' 
trates  Gaftaldi  dell'  Arti),  who  (hould  defend  th 
rights  of  the  plebeians,  and  have  authority  1 
relbind  all  thofe  determinations  of  the  fenate,  \ 
was  the  cuftom  in  Rome,  which  could  occafic 
any  prejudice  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  plebeian 
Wherefore,  in  teftimony  of  the  power  granted  l 
the  tribunes,  it  was>  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  : 

I-9.V  I293>  ordained,  that  every  podella,  in  the  begii 
ning  of  his  adminiftration,  fhould  confign  to  eac 
of  the  gaftaldi  of  the  arts  the  ftandard  of  th 
art;  and  this  tribunian  magiftracy  advancir 
every  day  in  power,  catifed  to  be  made  in  i 

X296.  favour,  in  the  year  1296,  a  ftatute,  that  on  tl 
firft  Sunday  ia  every  month  the  gaftaldi  fhould  s 
affcmblc  in  the  church  of  the  palace  of  the  con 
mons,  and  treat  fully  of  all  things  that  belongt 
to  the  ftate  of  the  city.     The  whole  governmei 


dT  the  city,  by  this  alteration,  devolved  into  the 
liands  of  the  tribunes,  becaufe,  as  has  been  faid 
be&re,  they  annulled  or  confirmed,  at  their  plea* 
fiire,  the  determinations  of  the  greater  council^ 
and  becaufe  they  carried  up  to  the  council  what* 
ever  diey  had  concluded  among  themfelves,  with 
a  certainty  of  obtaining  their  concurrence,  by  the 
iitiptnAcnct  which  they  had  upon  the  popular  fena-» 
tors,  and  al(b  upon  the  lefs  powerful  of  the  no- 
ble (enators,  whom  they  had  drawn  «o  their  devo- 
tion by  elefting  them  to  the  honours  of  the  city, 
and  by  afluming  fome  of  them  into  the  number  of 
the  tribunes,  from  which  magiftracy,  and  univer- 
sally from  all  the  greater  honours,  they  always 
mcrfl  arbitrarily  excluded  the  pnofl  powerful  of  the 
nobles.  From  this  diforderiy  and  violent  domi- 
nation of  the  tribunes,  who  had  for  the  moft  part 
jgreatly  enriched  themfelves,  grew  inteftine  hatreds 
and  terrjble  (editions  between  the  primary  perfom 
fthd  the  heads  of  the  popular  party,  of  whom 
tfie  patricians  of  middling  power,  exalted  by 
die  peopte  to  honours,  became  the  factors ;  and, 
ilnwy,  feme  of  the  primary  gendemen  and  moft 
powOTul  patricians,  not  being  able  any  longer 
fO  bear  to  be  negle£ted  by  the  tribunian  power, 
took  up  arms,  killed  the  principal  heads  and 
deibnders  of  the  plebeians,  and  in  fuch  a  manner 
intimidated  thofe  patricians  who  adhered  to  the  , 
{Aebeians,  that,  after  many  engagements,  and  a 
pM>fu&  effulion  of  blood,  the  tribuncffhip  of  the 
people  was  aboliAied  in  the  year  1314,  and  the  1314* 
government  and  the  public  authority  was  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  patricians,  excluding  totally  the  ple- 
beians. Thefe,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  Ghi- 
bellines^  increafed  the  fenate  (which,  from  the  time 
of  the  extinfUoo  of  the  houfe  of  Honara,  had 
been  only  of  three  hundred  members)  to  the  num- 
ber d*  a  thouiandj  incorporadng  feven  hundred 
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Guelphs ;  and  wi(hing  chat  all  queftibns  and  m#«i 
ters  relative  to  peace  or  war  fhould  depend  wholly 
on  the  Guelph  faftioni  and  the  better  co  eftabliih 
the  fuperiority  of  their  party,  they  inftituted  ana« 
ther  council,  wholly  of  Guelphs>  which  had  audio* 
rity  to  approve  or  rejed  the  decrees  of  the  greater 
fenate :  from  the  body  of  this  lefler  council  were 
created  the  four  anciani  conlervatdrs  of  the  liberty^ 
and  eight  fecretaries  for  the  cuftody  of  the  city* 
This  mode  of  government  continued  till  the  year 
I3 1 8«   1 31 8,  when  Padoua  began  to  lofe  her  liberty,  which 
(he  afterwards  wholly  loft,  remaining  fubjeft  fbme- 
times  to  the  Germans,  fometimes  to  the  Scaligers, 
fometimes  to  the  Carrarefi,  until,  ^nally^  after 
infinite  calamities,  fhe  was  benignly  received  inco 
the  pious  bofom  of  the  moft  ferene  republic  of 
1405.  Venice,  in  the  year  1405**  Such  as  have  been  re- 
lated, were  the  viciflitudes  of  the  government  of 
the  city  of  Padpua  after  the  tyranny  of  EzzelinOj 
which  may  be  recapitulated  thus:  According  to  the 
hi(h)rian,  atfirft  it  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy  anda| 
republic ;  afterwards  it  was  changed  into  a  denx>« 
cracy,  for  fuch  he  denominates  the  tribunefhip  of 
the  plebeians,  in  which  the  people  attempted  the 
^bafemenc  and  annihilation  of  the  grandees  \  and 
finally  it  terminated  in  a  government  mixed  of 
monarchy  and  ariftocracy,  having  the  fenate  of  the 
opt i  mates,  and  creadn^  the  podefta  annually :  for 
the  major  part  of  the  time,  from  loSi  to  1318,  it 
was  governed  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  hdk  ibe- 
cics  of  mixed  government,    as    our   hiftorian 
thought,  which  are  compofed  of  monarchy  and 
ariftocracy,  and  of  nK)narchy  and  a  repiiblic. 

This  fovereignty  of  Padoua  was,  for  the  moft  * 
party  in  one  aflenibly,  for  although  a  check  was 
aimed  at  by  the  law»  that  nothing  fliould  be  done 
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-Ih  ihe  'g^esX  council,  \fhich  had  not  be^n  pre- 
vUuMy  jdtbnicd  in  the  little  council*  yet,  when  any 
tlrin]^  was  propofed   by  the  latter  to  the  former^ 
they  (at  together  and  voted  as  one  aflembly.     Ac 
ibnritf  tinn^  the  fovereignty  was  clearly  in  one 
iflfemtdy  of  optinnates  or  patricians  3  ac  another^ 
in  ottc  affembly  of  plebeians,  at  that  of  the  tri- 
gones was :  at  lad  two  aflemblies  were  formed^ 
iHth  each  a  negative ;    but  there  being  no  third 
power  to  mediate  between  them,  no  balance  could 
M  fbrtned  or  maintained  between  them.     At  no 
time  had  the  monarchical  power,  either  under 
^riieconfuls,  anciani,  or  podeftas,  a  negative;  for 
thou^  the  podefta  was  an  office  of  great  dignity 
«nd  l|itendor)  he  never  had  the  whole  executive 
power,  nor  a  negative  on  the  legidative.     The 
tioblm  and  comnrK>ns  were  mixed  together  in  both 
<cooncih )  and  the  executive  power,  the  appoint*- 
mcnt  of  officers,  &c,  was  always  in  one  or  other  of 
ihe  aflemblies :  and  the  confequence  was*  inftabi- 
Ibjr  to  the  laws,  infecurity  to  life,  liberty,  and 
prt^rty^  cbndant  rivalry  between  the  principal 
"tMlitieaj  parricularly  the  Scaligeri  and  Carrareii, 
•ikhlch  iended  in  conqueft  and  fubje^Hon  to  Venice, 
■-From  itoj  to  11 94  the  government  of  confuls 
toncinued.     From  1 1 95  to  1236  the  government 
bf  poijeftas  tinder  the  republic  of  Padoua.  From 
^1237  (o  1^56  the  tyranny  of  Ezzelino  was  fup- 
ported.     Prom  12  $7  to  1294  the  government  of 
{MWftM»  under  the  repuUic,  was  revived  and 
'Hiftintained.    Prom  1195  to  13 11  they  had  two 
•ft^d^as.     In    1311  Gerardo  de  gV  Inzola  da 
Paritui  Was  Imperial  vicar  for  the  emperor  Henry 
"tbe'S^S^Ath^  to  whom  the  Padouans  began  to 
^ield  Obcdfence ;  though  they  rebelled  again  this 
fnir  aga4n(t  bis  mthority,  and  the  podeftas  tfnd 
republic  wercrevived  and  continued  till  1318,  in  ^ 
-    Voii.  in.  ^  O  '  which 


which  year  Giacomo  Grande  da  Carnira  wai 
made  the  firil  lord  of  Padoua:  he  ^  governed 
pne  year  and  three  months,  and  then  renounced 
the  dominion,  and  died  in  1324.  In  1319  a  po<». 
dcfta  again  for  one  year.  In  1320  the  city  ot 
Padoua,  to  deliver  itfelf  from  the  (iege  of « Cane 
£caIigtro$  lord  of  Verona,  gavcitfeifto  Frederick 
•  the  Third,  emperor,  and  duke  of  Auftria^  who 
afterwards  gave  it  to  his  brother  Henry,  duke  of 
Carinchia,  under  >\bom  they  were  governed  by 
podeftas,  who  were  ac  the  fame  time  Imperial 
vicars,  till  1328.  The  podeftaof  thb  year  was 
dii'miiTed  by  Marfilio  da  Carrara,  who  had  beeft 
eieded  by  the  people  lord  of  Padoua,  who,  how* 
ever,  made  Pietro  de  i  Rofli,  of  Parma,  podefta  1 
but  he  not  being  able  longer  to  refill  in  the  war 
with  Cane  della  Scala,  married  Tadea,  daughter 
of  Giacomo  Grande  da  Carrara,  firft  lord  of  Pa^ 
doua,  to  Maftino  daila  Scala,  nephew  of  Cane, 
giving  him  Padoua  in  dower.  From  1319  to 
.1337  Padoua  was  governed  by  podeftas,  under  cba 
dominion  of  the  Scaligers.  In  1337  Marfilio  da 
Carrara  having  expelled  the  Scaligers,  was  made 
the  fecond  lord  of  Padoua,  and  governed  in  1338. 
In  1338  Marfilio  da  Carrara,  fecond  lord  of  Pa- 
doua, died,  and  to  him  fucceeded  Ubertino  da 
Carrara,  third  lord  of  Padoua.  From  1339  to 
1345  the  government  of  podeftas  continued  under 

'  the  princes  Carrarefi.  In  1345  Ubertino  da  Car- 
rara, third  lord  of  Padoua,  being  fick,  caufed  to 
be  elcftcd  for  his  fucceffor  Marfilictto  Papa  fava 
da  Carrara,  who  was  the  fourth  lord  of  Padoua, 
and  died;  but  the  fame  year  Marfilictto  was 
killed  by  Giacomo  da  Carrara,  who  became  the 
fifth  lord  of  Padoua,  and  under  him  the  govern- 
ment of  podeftas  continued  till  1350,  when  Gia- 
como da  C^rnu*!^  die  fifth  lord  of  Padoua,  was 

;..     *  tflfaflinated 


lEaflinatcd  by  William  da  Carrara,  a  natural  Ton 
of  Giacomo  Grande,  the  firft  lord  ;  to  whom  fuc* 
ccedcd  Giacobino  da  Carrara  bis  brother,  the 
fixth  lord,  an^  Franfefijo' da  "Carrara,  furnamed 
ihc  Old,  his  Ton,  and  fcvench  lord  of  Padoua :  un« 
der  thefc  the  government  by  podeftas  continued 
till  1 2^^^^  when  Fi^ncefco  da  Carrara  the  Old  im« 
piibned  his  uncle  Giacobino  da  Carrara,  becaufe 
nc  had  confpired  his  death,  and  reigned,  lord 
alone  till  1388,,  when  Francefco  da  Carrara  re- 
nfimnG^  the  dominion  of  this  city  to  his  Ibrt 
l^vndtfiro  da  Carrara,  called  the  New,  eighth  and 
hft  lord  of  Padoua.  The  fame  year,  in  Novem* 
ber,  *both  the  father  and  the  (on  were  deprived  of 
the  government  of  this  ftate  by  John  Galeazzo 
Viibome,  firft  duke  of  Milan,  who  governed  it  by 
podeftasibr  the  years  1388  and  1389,  when  Fran- 
Ctfeb  dA  Carrara,  called  the  New,  drove  out  the 
people  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  recovered  Pa- 
.4()ua'and  its  diftrid,  except  Boflfano.  From 
1390  podeftas  were  continued  till  1405,  when  the 
Camra  were  conquered «  and  Padoua  admitted 
into  the  republic  of  Venice.  In  1393  Francefco 
dtCsrrara,  furnamed  the  Old,  fevtnth  lord  of 
Padoua,  died  in  a  prifon  in  Monzo,  to  which  he 
had  hern  fcnt  by  Joha  Galeazzo  Vifconte,  duke 
9(-Miliin. 
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i.  E  T  T  E  R    IV. 


MANTOUA, 

EQPICOLA  concurs  with  Lconan]o 
cino^  and  all  the  other  Italian  writers,  i 
account  of  the  antiquity^  riches,  and  powi 
the  Tufcans^  Etrufcans,  Etrurians,  Tyrrhci 
or  Dodicapoli  (for  by  all  thefe  names  they, 
known),  tneir  original  emigration  from  L 
their  government  of  Lucumoni,  their  ti 
confederated  peoples,  their  fubjeftion  in  a  c 
of  time  to  the  Romans,  Goths,  Longobards 
Charlemain,  who  for  his  merit  was,  in  the 

Zoo.  800,  created  emperor,  with  the  tides  of  Cs&Ia 
Auguftus,  by  the  pope  Leo  the  Thirds  wht 
derftood  die  efFefts  upon  the  minds  of  the  p 
iDf  words  and  titles  fo  anciently  beloved  as  w 
dreaded  in  Italy.  He  gave  him  aifo  the  ti 
Great,  which  had  been  before  given  only  to 
princes,  Alexander,  Pompey,  and  Confta: 
The  authority  which  the  Roman  fcnatc  and  p 
had  anciently  exercifed,  of  elefting  and  confir 
the  emperors,  was  now  by  Charlemain  trai 
red  to  the  Roman  pontificate ;  and  to  preve 
ditions,  the  power  of  confirming  the  pontil 
given  to  the  emperor : — a  promifing  allis 

,ico2.    Afterwards,  in  1002,  Gregory  the  Fifth  ord 
a  conllitution,    which   continues  to   this 
that  the  election  of  future  emperors  fhou 
free  in  the  power  of  tho  Germans^  and  th< 
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clefiaftical  and  temporal  clcftorates  were  thdn 
created.  * 

In  1 1 1 1  Mantoua  fell  into  difcords,  threw  off   ix  it. 
her  fubjedtion  to  Matilda,  and  afliimed  an  inde- 
pendence; but  being  befieged  and  reduced  to  great 
diftrefs,  wasobliged  to  fubmit  again  to  that  princcfs. 

In  1 1 14  Sigibert,  an  cntcrprizing  man,  took    iii4- 
the  opportunity  of  the  troubles  In  Italy  to  ag-  Sigibert* 
grandiee  himfelf^  and  going  from  Lucca,  he  made 
himfelf  lord  of  Parma  and  Reggio.     He  was  a 
Lombard  by  defcent,  and  was  prefeft  or  lord  of 
tbofe  cities.     Sigibert  had  three  fons,  Sigibert  the 
Second)  Atto^  andGerardoj  two  of  them  died» 
and.Atto  alone  remaineds  who  by  the  change  of 
the  letters  was  afterwards  called  Azzo.     He  for- 
tified Canofla,  in  Reggiano,  and  there  inhabited 
as  bii  principal  feat,  whence  his  defcendants  were 
called  da  Canofla.     He  had  two  Ibns^  the  firft 
ti  whom  was  named  Tedaldo,  and  the  other, 
uniting  the  names  of  his  grandfather  and  facher, 
was  called  Sigibertazzo,  although  it  was  after* 
wards  corruptly  called  Albertazzo.    This  peribn 
was  lent  into  GermanVj  and  recommended  himielf 
^  to  OttOi  the  emperor>  fo  efieftually,  as  to  obtain  9 
grant  for  hla   fervices  of  Calaone,   Monfelicc, 
MoQtap;nanay  Arqui^  and  Efte^  with  the  tide  of 
>  marquis.     He  married  Alda,  a  natural  daughter 
of  theemperor^  From  this  match  there  iflfued  twa 
ions,  Ugo  and  Falco :    the  latter  remained  irx 
Qermany  with  his  mother;  Ugo  came  into  Italy 
with  his  father,  and  fucceeded  to  the  lands  abovp^ 
mentioned,  and  to  the  marquiface  of  Elle.     Fron> 
this  Ugo  are  deicended  the  illufbious  lords  of  the 
bpuiip  of  Efte,  who  reisned  fo  long  in  Ferrara ;} 
and  from  them  were  Jefcended  the  family  that 
..JB|S  oUed  the  Canofli  of  Verona. 

^,  .     -  *  EquipobtPt'S*  Commentari  M«ntouanK 
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1265.  Theic  \yas  in  Mancoyaj  in  1265,  four  moft. 
powerful  families,  and  four  others  their  adherents^ 
of  fonncwhat  lefs  influence.  The  BonacolG  and 
Groflblani  inhabited  one  quarter.;  the  Arlotti  and 
the  Poltroni  another  :  thefc  net  long  before  had 
driven  our  the  Calorufi.  In  a  third  quarter  were  . 
the  Cafaloldi  and  thofe  of  Riva ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  the  Zenacalli  and  the  Gaffari. 

The  governnient  was,  as  in  all  the  other  cities 
of  Italy,  in  one  center,  a  general  council,  who  firft 
'  appointed  confuls,    then  podcllas,  then   gonfa-  . 
loniers,  captains  of  the  people,  &c.  which  pro- 
duced the  ufual  druggies  for  power;    and   in 
ia66,  the  year  1266  the  Gaffari  entered  into  a  fecret 
confpiracy  to  deliver  the  city  of  Mantoua  into 
the  hands  of  the  Eftenfi,  lords  of  Ferrara.     The 
treafon  was  difcovered,  and  thofe  who  laved  their . 
lives  by  flight,  were  baniftied  for  ever,  and  the 
others  inftantly  put  to  death,  and  the  houfes  of. 
all  who  were  accomplices  or  privy  to  the  crime 
were  burnt  and  demoHflied.     The  power  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  increaled  every  day,  and  parties 
and  faAions  in  confequence.  The  podefta,  though 
a  foreigner,  was  ufually  created  to  that  office,  ad-* 
miniftcred  its  funftions  according  to  the  will  and 
pleafure  of  a  fmall  number  of  the  principal  men. 
The  juftice  of  power,  or  the  right  of  the  ftrongeft, 
was  inculcated,  and  equity  gave  way  to  violence.* 
In   fuch  a   tumult  of  the  faftious,  the  prudent 
men  called  a  convention,  to  deliberate  on  a  new 
form  of  government.     Some  were  for  ephori,  as 

*  Crefccva  ogni  di  pin  la  potenza  dc  particolari,  &  au/;ii- 
mentavanfi  !e  fattioni  k  parti*  11  podcfHi,  quale  forciUcrc 
fi  folcva  crcarc,  ad  arbitrio  di  alcuni  pochi  amminidrava,  il 
fuo  officio  :  la  gius  titia  dallaforza  era  concukata,  6r  I'equitil 
ccdeva  alia  violenza.  Comxpentao  Maotpuaoi,  di  £quico^ 
p.  47,  i^8. 

in 
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\ti  ISpaita ;  others  for  cofmi,  as  in  Crete ;  others 
for  iuflfetes,  as  in  Carthage :  but  the  mod  were 
for  hipati,  as  in  Greecej  or  rather  for  two  confuls, 
as  in  Rome.     Two  magiftrates  were  therefore 
created ;  and  that  they  might  be  furc  to  guard 
agairilt  ambition,  they  mull  be  chofen  in  rotation 
every  fix  months,  two  at  a  time,  from  each  of  the 
four  quarters   of  the  city,     Thcfe  were  to  ba 
called  captains  of  the  people,  and  were  to  be  the 
protcdlors  of  the  plebeians,  and  defenders  of  their 
liberties.     Two  magiftratcs,   therefore,  from  the 
body  of  the  nobility,   were  appointed,  in  the  na- 
ture of  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  thofc  were 
Pinamonte,  of  the  family  of  Bonacolfi,  and  Otto-r 
neflo,  of  that  of  Zenecalli,    in  the   year  1274..    1274, 
Thefe  had  not  continued  one  month  in  office  to- 
gether, before  fuch  animoHties  arofe  between  the 
two  familiess,   that  Zenecallo  was  treacheroufly 
called  in  the  night  into  the  palace,  under  pretence 
of  confulting  upon  fome  fudden  affair  of  the  lafl: 
imporc^nce,  and  there  murdered  by  the  Bonacolfu 
The  next  morning  the  Bonacolfi  called  together  . 
the  principal  nobility,  and,  with  fiditious  grief 
and  phaHfaical  tears,  communicated  the  faft,  and, 
exhorted  the  people  to  revenge,  wifhing  that  every 
one  might  believe  that  the  deceafed  magiftraie  had    • 
been  affaulted  and  put  to  death  by  fome  private  . 
enemy.     An  inquiry  was  ordered,  which  engaged 
fo  much  attention,  and  took  up  fo  much  time, 
that  no  man  fpoke  of  any  fuccefibr,  and  therefore 
Pinamonte  governed   alone.     The  fcpamblc  for 
power  was  as  yet  altogether  among  the  gentle- 
men.    Benvenutadalxnola,  in  his  Commentaries 
upon  Dante,  where  he  reafons  of  Mantoua,  writes, 
that  this  city  had  been  inhabited  by  gentlenricn  . 
of  Riva,  of  Mercaria,  and  of  Cafaloldi  \  and  thac 
^onacolib  had  agreed  with  thcfe  houfes  (o  expei 
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frorb  the  ^icy  every  other  noblcnrtiD;*  tndfhiii 
afterwards,  forming  a  particular  agreement  with. 
two  of  them,  he  drove  out  the  third  ;  and  thco  ' 
uniting  with  the  Cafaloldi,  he  baniihed  the  fe-t  - 
cond  i  and,  finally,  driving  out  the  Cafaloldi,  he 
remained  aione>  and  by  artifice,  aflifted  with  forces 
continued  withouc  a  colleague  in  the  magiftracy  9 
and  taking  for  his  podefta  Alberto  della  Scala» 
for  a  ftri£ter  union  he  obtained  the  place  of 
podefta  in  Verona  for  Giannino  de  Bonacolfi>  not 
failing  to  maintain  a  good  intelli({;ence  with  the 
marquis  of  Efte.  By  all  thefe  arrangements  he 
eafily  obtained  from  his  followers  die  prolonga- 
tion of  his  own  power  for  another  (ix  months ;  and 
when  he  had  thus  laid  his  foundations  fuSicienrijr 
ftrong  to  fupport  any  edifice,  he  afTumed  the  title 
of  captain- general.  Thelle  encroachments  were 
very  uneaQly  fupportcd  by  the  nobles>  who  per- 
ceived that  from  free  citizens  rhcy  were  become,! 
by  little  and  little,  the  fubjeds  of  a  tyrant.  Where- 
upon the  Arlotti,  the  Cafaloldi,  the  Agnelli^  and 
the  GroIIblani,  confpircd  together  to  throw  off  the 
yoke:  but  Pinamonte  being  informed  of  the 
plot  on  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  to  have 
been  executed,  and  being  well  prepared,  he  fell 
unexpeftcdly  on  the  confpirators,  one  after  ano-* 
ther,  fome  of  whom  he  took  prifoners,  others 
were  killed,  many  wounded,  and  the  great  multi- 
tude laved  themfclvcs  by  flight ;  many  fufpedcd 
perfons  wercfent  out  of  iheir  beloved  home,  and 
confined  in  various  places.  Pinamonte  did  not 
ceafc  to  perfecute  his  adverfaries,  until  all  things 
in  the  city  appeared  to  be  quictol  under  his  do- 
minion.  The  mifcrable  Mantouans  were  difperf- 
ed  in  various  places,  and  particularly  in  Gonzaga : 
but  the  tyrant  had  the  art  to  hold  out  temptations 
pf  lands^  reJlitutioQ  of  property,  and  refloratioOf 
^  to 


toditir  country^  to  thefc,  till  they  furrendercd  to 
him  thaft<jonzaga,  which  had  often  defended  itfeif 
Ixsth  s^mft  popes  and  emperors.    Pinamonte 
then  eftabhflied  a  friendfhip  with  Venice  and  Pa** 
doaa^  buc  was  interriipted  in  his  career  in  1 289  by    1289.^ 
death..    The  family  of  Bonacolfi^  with  Pinamonte 
at  their  head)  had^  by  forming  a  poptilarity  among 
the  vileft  plebeians,  been  able  to  expel  the  other 
noble  families,  and  make  themfelres  abfdute.  So 
complete  was  their  aicendency  over  the  minds  of 
(he  rabble,  that,  upon  the  death  of  Pinamonte^  the 
[Binority^ere  not  able  to  obtain  any  regular  elec<« 
tion  or  rational  reform  of  the  government ;   but 
Bardeltdne  BonacoKi  was  fet  up  by  his  party  for  a 
fucceiTor,  a  man  univerf»ily  hated,    a  monder 
without  virtue,  abfurd  in  the  condudt  of  his  whole 
life,  \infki4ful,    infolenc,    without  judgement  or 
experience ;  equally   ignorant  and  arrogant,  vile 
and  fofpicious,  yet  credulous,  and   a  ilave'  to 
adulation  i  devoted  to  cruelty  and  lull.  This  pel* 
ttfeious  tyrant  governed  in  Mantoua  five  years, 
according  to  Platina ;   but  the  plebeians  them- 
felvca  could  bear  him  no  longer,  and  fet  up  an* 
odier  of  the  fame  family  againft  him.    Bottigella 
Bonacbllr  with  little  difficulty  was  able  to  expel 
him,  and  Tamo  his  brother,  one  of  whom  died 
miicrably  at  Padoua,  and  the  other  at  Ferrara. 
We  pafs  over  the  anions  of  Bottigella,  and  his  wars 
with  Cremona  and  with  Azzo  Eftenfe,  &c* 
.    In  1308^  Bottigella  died,   as  well  as  his  enemy   1308. 
Azzo:  CO  the  latter  fucceed^d  his  ion  Flifco,  and 
to  the  fornner  Pafiiirino,  his  brother ;  for  this  pie- 
Dorian  .tyranny  was  already  become  hereditary  in 
the  family.    Although  the  gofvernment  of  Paflfa- 
rioo  was  not  remarkable  for  folly  or  feveritv,  yet 
Luigi  Gonzaghi,  who  had  connedted  hiinfelf  in 
BurriagiK:  widi  the  BonacolG,  being  a  man  of 
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abilities^  and  knowing  the  genef^l  difcJDMeMdf 
the  people,  apd  the  xmiverfai  hatred  of  the'n«blu 
lity  againft  the  family, entered  into  a  concert iMx] 
ibme  of  the  neighbouring  lords,  as  Can«  ddU  ' 
Scala,  &c.  found  little  *  difficulty  to  depofe  and 
expel  Poflarino,  put  him  to  death,  and  rdgn  in 
his  ftead.     The  femily  of  the  Gonzaghi  were 
named  from  the  place  of  their  ancient  refidenoe, 
which  was  Gonzaga.     A  multitude  of  conjeftures 
and  fables,  colleSed  from  various  authors,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  this  family,  wc  paft  over* 
Guido  Gonzaga,  who  fought  againft  Manfred^ 
king  of  Naples,  had  five  fons,  the  firft  of  whom 
was  Luigi,  the  author  and  foundbt  of  the  lord* 
ihip  and  marquifatc  of  Maiitoua. 
3328,       In  1318,  it  is  faid,  that  by  the  confent  of  the 
people,  according  to  the  laws,  and  good  cuftoms, 
one  was  elected,  after  the  death  of  PafTarino,  in 
1328,  to  whom,  and  to  his  fuccefibrs,  was  givea 
for  perpetuity  the  whole  empire,  as  was  ufual  in 
the  heroic  times.    The  Mantouans  reafoned  in 
,         this  manner  : — ^The  mode  of  making  a  common^ 
wealth  perpetual,  or  of  any  long  duration,  is  by 
prudence,  which  difpofes  and  rules  with  manly 
energy,  as  well  as  with  wife  difccrnment.     This 
can  alone  be  performed  in  a  flare  by  means  of 
juflice,  which  diflribuces  to  every  one  his  deferts : 
to  the  good,  rewards  and  honours ;  to  the  wicked, 
punifhmenc  and  infamy.     As  the  virtue  of  cle- 
mency  is  the  daughter  of  magnanimity,  and  par- 
ticipates of  divinity,  we  always  applaud  it  when 
it  extends  only  to  offences  committed  againft   ' 
ourfelves;  and  it  iscornmendcd  in  princes  when- 
.  ever  pardon  and  mercy  cannot  cauie  an  injury  to 
the  public,  and  give  infolence  to  the  daring   to 
rife  againft  the  laws.     It  ihould  be  a  pleafure  to 
princes  to  remit  private  injuries  i  but,  fkilful  in 
,  .  the 
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the  healii^  art^  they  fliould  not  be  ib  partially 
cooipaflrionate  as  to  heal  one  wound  at  the  hazard 
of  deilroying  the  whole  body*    The  liberty  of 
the.  people  confifts  in  two  things,  in  the  laws  and 
the  tribunals :  when  thefe  prevail  in  a  city>  without 
favour^  refpe^,  or  partiality,  that  city  and  its  citi«  ^ 
zens  arc  free. — Upon  thefe  principles  the  Man« 
touans,  finding  that  liberty  never  had  been  enjoy- 
ed by  them  under  thoir  uncouth  government  of  a 
republic,  ftrange  to  relate !  adopted  voluntarily 
an  abibUite  monarchy.     Louis  was  elected  and  •. 
conftituted  upon  thefe  principles  and  for  thtfe 
Tc^f[}Mf^  and  began  his  reign  by  an  afTiduous  at* 
tencion  to  the  revival  of  laws  which  had  been- 
trampled  under  foot,  and  by  a  diligent  folicitude* 
that  all  the  good  cuftoms  (hould  be  obferved  with, 
equality.     And  this  is  fufficient  for  another  ex- 
ample of  the  ftruggles  of  a  few  families,  in  an- 
unbalanced  government,  for  pre-eminence,  and  of 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Gonzaghi  over  the  Bo-  - 
nacolfij  in  a  monarchy  ere^ed  on  the  ruins  of  a 
itpiiblk:#    ' 
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CHIUSI,  the  country  and  refidcoce  of  Pofr 
fenna,   the  ancient  king  to  whom  :Tar(|uio 
fled  for  hofpitality>  was  one  of  the  mod  ancieiu 
and  powernil  cities  of  Tufcany  or  Etniria.    As* 
Chiufi  was  in  a  low  fituation  and  a  bad   air, 
Porfcnna  chofe^  for  his  pleafure  and  his  healthy  a 
mountain  in   the  neighbourhood>  where  w^s  a 
falubrious  atmofphere  and  an  admirable  profped  ^ 
an  ample  plain,  the  lake  of  Trafimene^  and  the 
river  of  Chiane,  with  hills  and  val)ie$.  loaded  wiih 
every  produ&ion  of  the  earth,  in  grapes,  grains^ 
and  fruits,  in  the  moft  perfeA  elegance  and  abim-* 
•dance,  were  around  it^ 
•  In  after  ages,  upon  a  civil  war  in  Chiufi  between 
the  gentlemen  and  plebeians,  in  which  the  former 
were  expelled,  they  retired  to  this  mountain,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Mens  Politicus,  which  was 
corrupted  afterwards,  in  the  vulgar  pronunciationj^ 
into  Monfpolitianus,  and  fince  into  Montepul- 
ciano.     The  plebeians  of  the  fame  city   pailed 
the  river,  took  pofleflion  of  another  elevated  fmia- 
tion,  where  they  built  a  cafUe,  and  called  it  Ca^ 
:  trum  Plebis. 

Though  Florence  and  Sienna  have,  at  difierent 
times,  pretended  that  Montepulcrano  was  in  their 
dominion :  yet  it  is  certain  that,  for  three  hun- 
dred years  at  leaft,  it  was  an  independent  fove- 
.  •  ^  -        reign 


rrign  republic.  At  an  expence  of  continual  wars 
it  maintained  its  liberty.  Its  government  was  by  i  io3. 
podeftas  and  general  councils,  like  all  the  other 
cities  s  and  its  whole  hiftory  is  made  up  of  revo*. 
luttons,  from  nobles  to  plebeians,  and  from  p\e^ 
beians  to  nobles,  Florence  and  Sienna  taking  the 
parties  of  oppofite  faftions.  Even  in  this  little 
village  there  were  great  families  as  well  as  iitde 
ones»  the  Guidos,  Ugolinos,  the  Rulgnellos,  and 
Rinieri,  continually  (faruggiing  for  precedence. 
In  the  year  1326  theRinieri>  or  rather  the  family  xs^^* 
del  Pecora,  were  accounted  noblt^  becaufe  they 
Wttc  rich,  and  powerful  in  followers^  adherentSt 
ind  relations;  they  had  increafed  in  reputation 
'md  power  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  domineered, 
Itt  their  difcretion,  over  all  thisrir  compacrioti. 
Xte  heads  of  the  houfe  were  Jacob  and  Niccolas 
de  Cavalieri,  who  governed  in  concurrence,  with 
jMndence  and  good  order,  till  i352>  wheadifien*  '35^* 
jSbAS  and  difcords  began  to  artie  between  them. 
|aeob  concerted  with  Peter  Sacconi,  who  govern^ 
ed  in  Arezzo,  a  projtft  to  make  himldf  matter 
p/(  Montepukiano  i  but  Niccolas,  his  colleague, 
leVeaM  it  to  the  govemoi;  of  the  people,  who  ex- 
Qited  an  infurre^tion,  and  expelled  Jacob,  with 
twenty  of  his  followers ;  and  afterwards,  with  the 
taflocace  and  councils  .of  Niccolas,  the  ffpvcm* 
aaent  was  reformed,  and  all  the  friends  of  Jacob 
-lieiy  excluded  fi-om  any  Ihare  in  it,  according  to 
ibe  caftom  and  the  nature  of  ail  majorities,  when 
ifiere  id  no  power  but  a  minority  to  rebuff  their 
pretenfions.*  Jacob,  in  his  turn,  had  iotrigued 
'mA  Vifeonti,  archbifhop  of  Milan,  and  his  allies, 
add  corrupting  a  notary,  an  officer  on.^ard, 
'^^poke  down  a  gate  in  the  night,  entered  with  all 

•  Matt.  VilL  fOt.  iii.  C.  lo.  f.  146.  im.  i^i*. 
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Bis  mert  and  excited  an  uproar.  Niccolas^  r 
knight  of  great  fpirit,  fcized  his  arms,  and,  with  a 
few  of  his  companions,  mounting  his  horfe,  with-) 
out  waiting  for  further  help,  attacked  the  enen^j 
with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  they  fled  in  a  panic.; 
Jacob,  with  twenty-five  horfemen,  efcaped  i  tho 
bthers  were  taken,  to  the  number  of  fcvcnty-fivc,; 
together  with  the  notary  and  the  guard*  The 
governors  of  the  people  hanged  thirty,  and  rcleaC- 
ed  the  reft,  having  firft  marked  them  for  ever,  bjr. 
flitting  their  nofes  and  cutting  off  their  cars. 

Jacob  then  fled  to  Sienna,  and  there  attempted 
to  form  connexions  and  obtain  auxiliaries ;  and 
Niccolas,  and  the  governors  of  the  people  of 
Montepulciano,  applied  to  Perugia,  and  a  war  was 
excited  between  thofe  two  cities,  which  was  tcr-J 
minated  by  ambafladors,  upon  thefe  conditions, 
that  Montepulciano  Ihould  remain  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  people,  under  the  proteftion  q( 
the  commons  of  Sienna,  for  twenty  years  y  Jacob 
tnd  Niccolas  were  to  be  indemnified  for  the  ex- 
pences,  and  their  eftates  refl:ored,  and  the  com- 
mons of  Florence  and  Perugia  were  to  be  gua- 
rantees. Tommafi  adds,  that  another  condition 
was,  the  reftoration  of  all  the  refugees.*  The 
next  year  the  peace  was  broken,  and  Niccolas  lent 
intobanifhment;  but,  colle6ling  friends  without 
and  concerting  meaftires  with  his  partifans  within> 
he  found  means  to  enter  Montepulciano  with 
tWo  hundred  horfe  and  five  hundred  foot:  but 
he  rhet  with  fuch  a  refiftance  from  his  enemies  in, 
the  place,  and  their  Sicnefe  allies,  that  he  perceiv- 
ed he  could  not  overcome  them.  He  thercfwe 
took  the  barbarous  refolution  to  burn  the  town, 
and  retire ;  his  party  fet  fire  to  as  many  houles  as 

*  Tom.  Kb.  X.  fo.  sig.un.  «3S3. 
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rioflible^  and  while  the  people  and  foldiers  were 

ibtent  upon  preventing  the  progrefai  of  the  flames 

he  retreated.      Niccoias  and  Jacob,  at  length 

finding  that  they  gained  nothing  and  loft  much 

l^  continual  quarrels,  came  to  an  agreement,  and 

foficited  the  emperor  to  hold  the  government  of 

Montepulciano  as  Imperial  yicars :  out  the  people 

would  not  admit  them,  becaufe  the  Sienefe  would 

not  receive  fuch  vicars.     This  occafioned  a  frelh 

war  between  the  commons  of  Montepulciano 

atad  thofe  of  Sienna  on  one  (ide,  and  the  Perugians, 

in  conjunftion  with  the  Pecora  family  and  their 

adherents,  on  the  other.     In  this  war  a  memora^ 

bie  battle  was  fought^   and  the  Montepulcians 

diftinguifhed  themklves  by  fo  much  valour,  that 

the  Perugians  created  four  of  i  hem  catalicrs,  viz, 

John,  the  ion  of  Niccoias,. and  Gherard,  the  ion 

of  Jacob,  and  two  of  their  qephews,  Bertholdo  and 

Corrado,  all  of  the  family  del  Pecora :  and  the 

Percigian  conquerors,   with  their  Montepulcian 

cai^iers,  committed  the  cuftomary  depredations, 

attd  devaftations. 

The  government  of  the  land  being  in  the  hands  1358, 
oFthe  people,  for  the  fake  of  the  public  tranquil- 
ity, Jacob  and  Niccoias  del  Pecora  remained 
itociad  in  bani(hment,  inhabiting  Valiano>  a  ftrong 
liiacej;  and  a  plentiful  fltuation.  The  latter,  know- 
ing the  nature  of  the  citizens  of  Montepulciano, 
accuftomed  to  hope  more  than  they  ought,  and 
to  tolerate  lefs  than  was  neceflary,  dircontentcd. 
and  prone  to  novelties,  vacillating  between  the 
commons  of  Sienna  and  thofe  of  Perugia  through 
alternate  envy,  jealoufy,  and  rcfcntmcnt,  and  being 
oevef  at  reft,  entered  into  a  fecret  correfpondence 
,vith  them,  in  order  to  return  to  his  country.  His 
|R]rpofe  was  in  time  accompliihed,  and  he  was 
joyhiUy  received  by  the  people,  and  mutual  for^ 

given  trfs 
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giveiiefs  of  Injuries  and  affronts  "Was  ftipulatcd. 
Recollefting  that  the  rupture  between  him  and 
Jacob  had  been  the  caufe  of  all  the  evils,  he  lent 
a  meflengtr  to  him,  and  a  reconciliation  was  ef* 
feded  between  them  for  the  common  benefit  of 

IJ59.  their  country.  All  was  now  joy,  friendfhip,  and 
feftivity,  in  appearance,  but  the  fecret  caufes  of 
difcord  were  ftill  at  work,  and  before  the  year 

^3>^3*  1363  produced  another  revolution,  and  Niccolas 
and  his  friends  were  again  exiled. 

1368.  Five  years  afterwards  the  exiles  from  Montepol- 
ciano,  with  fome  affiftance  from  the  grandees  of 
Sienna,  cntefed  and  conquered  their  country,  and 
fent  Jacob,  who  had  made  himfelf  lord  and  maf* 
ter,  to  prilbn.  But  the  plebeians,  and  others, 
who  had  been  opprefTcd  oy  him,  and  mortally 
hated  him,  could  not  fatiate  cheir  vengeance 
merely  by  burning  and  plundering  all  his  pro^ 
perty ;  they  broke  open  his  prifon,  and  tore  him 
into  pieces  fo  fmall,  that  no  part  of  his  body  could 
ever  be  collefted  for  fepukure.  The  grandees 
were  fo  tranfported  with  indignation  at  this  infa- 

\ ,  rr.oiis  barbarity,  that  they  put  to  death  a  great 
^art  of  the  plebeians,  and  banilhed  the  remainda** 
They  reformed  the  government  of  the  land,  how- 
ever, into  a  popular  ftate,  and  baniflKed  the  Ca^ 
valieri  as  rebels.  Not  to  purfue  this  relanon  to 
any  grearer  length,  it  may  be  obferved  ingenerd, 
tnat  this  litrlc  hill  maintained  its  independence  fee 
three  hundred  years,  by  the  mutual  jeatouiies  of 
Florence,  Sienna,  and  Perugia ;  but  it  was  by  Un- 
interrupted wars  with  oi^e  or  the  other  pf  them, 
ail  in  tlicir  turns  feeking  its  alliance  or  fubjuga- 
tion,  and  all  in  their  turns  taking  its  part  when 
in^  danger  of  being  fubducd  by  any  one.  This 
occafioned  a  continual  vacillation  of  its  friendihfjp 
and  enmity  with  thoff  ciues,  and  conftant  revohi- 

tions 
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tiQn$  of  government  at  home  upori  every  change. 
.Th^f€  ^*s  no  balance  in  th^ir  government  by 
Which  parties  or  powerful  individuals  might  be 
reftrained,  and  a  few   families  were  continually 
fcrambling  for  fuperiority.     There  were  no  no- 
bles by  name,  that  is,  there  were  no  marquifles, 
counts,  or  barons  3  but  there  were  gentlemen  and 
common  people,  and  the  gentlemen  were  called 
cavaliers,  becaufc  they  could  afford  to  keep  a 
horfe,  or  at  mod  three  horfes  to  each  man.     The 
.^mily  del  Pecora  was  the  principal  one  of  thefc 
.jcavaliers,  and  they  enflavcd  their  country  of  courfe, 
as  the  Medici  did  in  Florence,     Perhaps  it  may 
be  faidj  that  in  America  we  have  no  dillindions  of 
ranks,  and  therefore  ihall  not  be  liable  to  thole 
jdUyifions  and  difcords  which  fpring  from  them; 
}\ui  have  we  not  labourers,  yeomen,  gentlemen, 
.(Uquifes,    honourable    gentlemen,  and  excellent 
gentlemen  ?  and  are  not  thefe  diftinAions  efla- 
JbUiihed  by  law  ?  have  they  not  been  eftablilhcd  by 
our  anceftors  from  the  fitft  plantation  of  the  coun- 
try .?  and  arc  not  thofe  diftindlions  as  earneftly  de- 
'^cd  and  fought,  as  tides,  garters,  and  ribbons 
^  in  any  nation  of  Europe  ?  We  may  look  as 
.ijvife,  and  moralize;  as  gravely  as  we  will ;  we  may 
.ca)l  this  dcfire  of  diftinftion  childifh  and  filly ; 
.biu^we. cannot  alter  the  nature  of  men:  human 
^^apjure  is  thus  childifh  and  (illy ;  and  its  Author 
'fifU^pidc  it  fo,  undoubtedly  for  wife  purpofes; 
';and  it,  1$  .fetcing  ourfelves  up  to  be  wifer  than 
Pjfamre^  ahd  more  philofophical  than  Providence, 
to  peniure  it.    All  that  we  can  fay  in  America  is, 
iliat  legal  diftindions,  deles,  powers,  and  privi- 
U^ff^i  are  not  hereditary ;  but  that  the  difpofition 
toartificial  diftindions,  to  titles,  and  ribbons,  and 
Jjp  the  hereditary  defcent  of  them,  is  ardent   in 
America,  wc  may  fee  by  the  inftitution  of  the 
Vol.  III.  P  Cincinnati* 
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Cincinnati.  There  is  doc  a  more  remarkaQ 
phsenonr.enon  in  univerfal  hiftory,  nor  in  upi 
verfal  human  nature,  than  this  order.  ,  'th 
officers  of  an  army>  who  had  voluntarily  eng^ 
ged  in  a  fervice  under  the  authority  of  the'  pec 
pie,  whofe  creation  and  prefervation  was  upp 
the  principle  that  the  body  of  the  people  wcr 
the  only  fountain  of  power  and  of  honour 
officers  too  as  enlightened  and  as  virtuous  as  eve 
ferved  in  any  army;  the  moment  they  hai 
anfwered  the  end  of  their  creation,  inftitucei 
titles  and  ribbons,  and  hereditary  defcents,  b; 
their  own  authority  only,  without  the  confent  o 
knowledge  of  the  people,  or  their  reprefentative 
or  legiflatures.  If  theie  gentlemen  had  been  G 
opinion  that  titles  and  ribbons  were  neceflary  ii 
fociety,  to  have  been  confiftent,  they  fhould  hav 
taken  meafures  for  calling  conventions  of  th* 
people,  where  it  fhould  have  been  determined 
firft,  whether  any  fuch  diftin£tion  fhould  be  intro 
duced ;  fecondly,  how  many  fuch  orders ;  thirdly 
what  number  of  individuals  of  each ;  and,  laftly 
there  fhould  have  been  in  convention  a  genera 
cleftion  of  noblemen  for  each  of  the  thirteen  ftates 
As  great  injuftice  may  be  done  by  giving  too  myd 
honour  to  one,  and  too  little  to  another,  asib] 
committing  trefpafTes  upon  property,  or-  flan^ 
upon  reputations,  the  public  good  requires  juif^ 
tice  in  the  didribution  of  fame  as  well  as  fortune] 
and  the  public,  or  fome  tribunal  ereded  h^ 
the  public,  can  be  alone  competent  ta  the  .d^ 
cifion. 

As  there  is  no  inftance  more  parallel  than  this 
of  Montepulciano,  where  the  people  who  owned 
horfes  agreed  together  to  call  themlclves  cavalierSi 
and  thus  created  a  diflind  order  in  the  date ;  this 
opportunity  has  been  taken  to  make  an  obferva- 
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tion  upon  an  inftitution,  which  ought  not  to  be 
piafled  over  in  considering  the  fubjeft  of  thefe 
letters.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wiflied  that  the  officers 
would  voluntarily  difcontinue  their  focieties,  and 
lay  afide  their  eagles,  which  will  dd  them,  as  well 
as  the  community,  much  more  hurt  than  good : 
they  have  already  excluded  many  excellent  mea 
from  places  in  civil  life,  to  which  their  merit  ia 
other  rclpeds  entitled  them ;  they  have  excited 
disputes  which  arc  very  pernicious;  they  are 
founded  on  no  principle  of  morals,  true  policy,  or 
bur  own  conftitution. 
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LETTER      VI. 

the  right  Conjiliution  of  a  Commonwealth ,  examined. 

:■      DEAR  SIP9 

THE  Englifh  nation,  for  their  improvements 
in  the  theory  of  government,  has,  at  leaft, 
'JAbrc  merit  with  the  human  race  than  any  other 
'among  the  moderns.  The  late  moll  beautiful 
*iftd  liberal  fpeculationsx  of  many  writers,  in  va- 
Hous  parts  of  Europe,  are  manifcftiy  derived 
'from  Ei^lifh  Iburces.  Americans  too  ought  for 
ever  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Englifh 
Witers,  or  rather  have  as  good  a  right  to  in- 
"dtilgc  a  pride  in  the  recollection  of  them  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  original 
plantation  of  our  country  was  occafioned,  her 
continual  growth  has  been  promoted,  and   her 
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prcfent  liberties  have  been  eftabliflied,  by  the 
generous  theories.  There  have  been  thrcfe  p 
riods  In  the  hiftory  of  England,  in  which  the  prii 
ciples  of  government  have  been  anxioufly  (ludie 
and  very  valuable  produftions  publilhed,  which 
this  day,  if  they  are  not  wholly  forgotten  in  th< 
native  country,  are  perhaps  more  frequently  ires 
abroad  than  at  home.  The  firft  of  thefe  perid 
was  that  of  the  Reformation,  as  early  as  the  wri 
ings  of  Machiavcl  himfelf,  who  is  called  the  grc 
reftorer  of  the  true  politics.  *'  The  Shorte  Trcati 
'*  of  Politicke  Power,  and  of  the  true  Obedieni 
^'  which  Subjedts  owe  to  Kyngs  and  other  civile  G 
^'  vernors,  with  an  Exhortation  to  all  truct  natui 
"  Englifhemen,  compyledby  John  Ponnet,D.D 
was  printed  in  1556,  and  contains  all  theeflentj 
principles  of  liberty,  which  were  afterwards  dih 
cd  on  by  Sidney  and  Locke.  This  writer  is  cleai 
for  a  mixed  government,  in  three  equipondera 
branches,  as  appears  by  thefe  words,  p.  7.  *• 
"  fomc  countreyes  they  were  content  to  be  g 
"  verned,  and  have  the  laws  executed,  by  o\ 
"  king  or  judge  j  in  fome  places  by  many  of  t 
/*  bcft  forte ;  in  fome  places  by  the  people  of  t 
*'  lowcft  forte ;  and  in  fomc  places  alfo  by  t 
'^  king,  nobilitie,  and  the  people  all  togeth< 
**  And  thefe  diverfc  kyndes  of  ftates,  or  policii 
'^  had  their  diftinfke  names ;  as  where  one  rule 
*'  a  monarchic  ;  where  many  of  the  beft,  arid 
*^  cratie  j  and  where  the  multitude,  democrat] 
'*  and  where  all  together,  that  is  a  king,  the  n 
<'  bilitie,  and  commons,  a  mixte  (late  s  and  whi 
*^  men  by  long  continuance  have  judged  to  bet 
^'  bcft  fort  of  all :  for  where  that  mixte  ftate  ¥ 
**  exercifed,  there  did  the  commonwealthe  long 
"  continue."— The  fccond  period  was  the  Intc 
rcgnum,  and  indeed  the  whole  interval  betwe 
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1640  and  1660.  In  the  courfc  of  thofc  twenty 
years,  not  only  Ponnet  and  others  were  reprinted, 
out  Harrington,  Milton,  the  Vindicias  contra 
Tyrannos,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  came  upon 
the  ftage. — The  third  period  was  the  Revolution  in 
1688,  which  produced  Sidney,  Locke,  Hoadley, 
Trenchard  Gordon,  PJaro  Redivivus,  who  is  alfo 
clear  for  three  equipollent  branches  in  the  mixture, 
and  others  without  number.  The  difcourfes  of 
Sidney  were  indeed  written  before,  but  the  fame 
cauies  produced  his  writings  and  the  Revolution.— ^ 
Americans  flipuld  make  colledions  of  all  thcfc 
(peculations,  to  be  preferved  as  th/5  moft  precious 
relics  of  antiquity,  both  for  curiofity  and  ufe. 
There  is  one  indifpenfable  rule  to  be  obfcrved  in 
the  perufal  of  all  of  them ;  and  that  is,  to  confider 
the  period  in  which  they  were  written,  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times,  and  the  perfonal  charafler  as 
well  as  the  political  fituation  of  the  writer.  Such 
2|  precaution  as  this  deferves  particular  attention 
in  examining  a  work,  printed  firft  in  the  Mercur 
rius  Policicus,  a  periodical  paper  publifhed  in 
defence  of  the  commonwealth,  and  reprinted  in 
165^,  by  Marchamont  Nedham,  under  the  title 
of  **  The  Excellency  of  a  free  State,  or  the  right 
**  Conftitution  of  a  Commonwealth/'  The  na- 
tion had  not  only  a  numerous  nobility  and  clergy 
at  that  time  difgufted,  and  a  vafl  body  of  the 
pther  gendemen,  as  well  as  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, delirous  of  the  reftoration  of  the  exile4 
royal  family,  but  many  writers  explicidy  efpouf- 
^  the  caufe  of  fimple  monarchy  and  abfolute 
power :  among  whom  was  Hobbes,  a  man,  howT 
fver  unhappy  in  hie  temper,  or  deteftablc  for  hi$ 
principles,  equal  in  genius  and  learning  to  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  Others  were  employed  in 
fidicuiing  the  dodt^ine,  that  lay^s^  and  not  men^ 
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fliould  govern.     It  was  contended^  that  to  faf 
'*  that  laws  do  or  can  govern,  is  to  amufc  our-' 
felves  with  a  form  of  ^ech,  as  when  we  fejr 
time,  or  age,  or  death,    does  fuch   a  thing, 
*'  That  the  government  is  not  in  the  la^Y>  but  in 
'^  the  perfon  whofe  will  gives  a  being  to  that  law. 
"  That  the  perfcftion  ot  monarchy  conGfts  in  go- 
'*  verning  by  a  nobility,  weighty  enough  to  keep 
^*  the  people  under,  yet  not  tall  enough,  in  any' 
"  particular  perfon,  to  meafure  with  the  prince ; 
and  by  a  moderate  army,  kept  up  under  the 
*^  notion  of  guards  and  garrifons,  which  may  be 
"  fufficient  to  ftrangle  all  fcditions  in  the  cradle  i 
by  councils,  not  fuch  as  are  co-ordinate  with 
the  prince,  but  purely  of  advice  and  difpatch, 
with  power  only  to  perfuade,  ndt  limit,  the 
prince's  will."*     In  fuch  a  fituation,  writers  on 
the  fide  of  liberty  thought  thcmfclves  obliged  to 
confider  what  was  then  prafticable,  not  abftrafted- 
iy  what  was  the  beft :  they  felt  the  neceffity  of 
leaving  the  monarchical  and  ariftocratical  orderi 
but  of  their  fchcmes  of  government^  becaufe  all 
the  friends  of  thofe  orders  were  their  enemies,  and 
t)f  addreffing  themfelves  wholly  to  the  dennocra- 
tical  party,  bccaufe  they  alone  were  their  friends  i 
at  leaft  there  appears  no  other  hypothefis  on 
which  to  account  for  the  crude  conceptions  of 
Milton  and  Nedham.     The  latter,  in  his  preface, 
^ifcovers  his    apprehenfions    and    feelings,    too 
clearly  to  be  miftaken,  in  thefe  words :  "  I  be-^ 
"  lieve  none  will  be  offended  with  this  following 
^*  difcourfe,  but  thofe  that  are  enemies  to  public 
"  welfare :  let  fuch  be  offended  ftill ;  it  is  not  for 
*'  their  falces  that  I  publifh  this  enfuing  treatife> 

*  See  the  political  pamphlets  of  that  day,  written  on  the 
fide  of  xnoDarchy, 
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••  but  for  your  fakes  that  have  been  noble  patriots^ 
^'fellaW'JbUiers,  and  fufferers  for  the  liberties  and 
**  freedoms  of  your  country,"  As  M.  Turgot's 
idea  of  a  connmonwealth,  in  which  all  authority 
is  to  be  coUefbed  into  one  center^  and  that 
cefiter  the  nation^  is  fuppofed  to  be  preciiely  the 
project  of  Marchamont  Ncdham,  and  probably 
derived  from  his  book,  and  as  **  The  Excellency  of 
•*  a  free  State'*  is  a  valuable  morfel  of  antiquity  well 
known  in  America,  where  it  has  many  partifans, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  it,  efp.ecially  as 
it  contains  every  femblance  of  argument  which 
can  poflibly  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  fyftem,  as  i? 
is  not  only  the  popular  idea  of  a  republic  both  in 
France  and  England^  but  is  generally  intended  by 
the  words  republic ^  commonwealth^  zx\di  popular  fiat e^ 
when  ulcd  by  Englilh  writers,  even  thofe  of  the 
moft  ienfe,  taftcj  and  learning. 

Marchamont  Nedham  lays  it  down  as  a  funda- 
mcDtal  principle^  and  an  undeniable  rule,  ^^  that 
^^  the  people,  that  is,  fuch  as  fliall  be  fucceflively 
^^cholcn  to  reprefent  the  people,  are  the  beft 
*^ keepers  of  their  own  liberties,  and  that.foi^ 
•*  many  reafons :  Firft,  becaufe  they  never  think 
**  of  ufurping  over  other  men's  rights,  but  mind 
•^  which  way  to  preferve  their  own," 

Our  firft  attention  fliould  be  turned  to  the  pro« 
pofition  itfelf,  '^  The  people  are  the  beft  keeper* 
*'  of  their  own  liberties."  But  who  are  die  peo- 
ple ?  *^  Such  as  (hall  be  fucceflively  chofen  to  re- 
«•  prefent  them."— ^Herc  is  a  confufion  both  of 
words  and  ideas,  which,  though  it  may  pafs  with 
d^  generality  of  readers  in  a  fugitive  pamphlet, 
or  with  a  majority  of  .auditors  in  a  popular  ha- 
rangue, ought,  for  that  very  reafon,  to  be  as 
carefully  avoided  in  politics  as  it  is  in  philofophy 
or  aiatbematics.    If  by  the  people  is  meant  the 
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whole  body  of  a  great  nation,  it  fhould  neucr.he 
forgotten,  that  they  can  never  a6t,  confulti  or  rra* 
fon  together,  becaufe  .  they  cannot  march  five 
hundred  miles,  nor  fpare  the  time,  nor  find  a  fpace 
to  meet ;  and  therefore  the  propofition,  that  they 
are  the  bed  keepers  of  their  own  liberties,  is  no| 
true.  They  are  the  word  conceiveable  j  they  arc 
no  keepers  at  all :  they  can  neither  aft,  judge, 
tSink,  or  will,  as  a  body  politic  or  corporation. 
If  by  the  people  is  meant  all  the  inhabitants  of 
a  fingle  city,  they  are  not  in  a  general  aflembly, 
at  all  times,  the  belt  keepers  of  their  own  liberties^ 
nor  perhaps  at  any  time,  unlefs  you  feparate 
from  them  the  executive  and  judicial  power,  and 
temper  their  authority  in  legiflation  with  the  ma- 
turer  councils  of  the  one  and  the  few.  If  it  is 
meant  by  the  people,  as  our  author  explains  him-^ 
felf,  a  reprefentative  aflcmbly,  "  fuch  as  fhall  be 
*'  fucceflively  chofen  to  rcprefent  the  people," 
they  are  not  ftill  the  bed  keepers  of  the  people's 
liberties,  or  their  own,  if  you  give  them  all  the 
power,  legiflative,  executive,  and  judicial :  they 
would  invade  the  liberties  of  the  people,  at  leaft 
the.  majority  of  them  would  invade  the  liberties  of 
^he  minority,  fooner  and  oftencr  than  an  abfolutc 
monarchy,  fuch  as  that  of  France,  Spain,  or  Ruf^ 
fia,  or  than  a  well-checked  ariftocracy,  like  Ve- 
nice, Bern,  or  Holland.  An  excellent  writer  has 
'  faid,  fomewhat  incautioudy,  that  "  a  people  will 
**  never  opprefs  themfelves,  or  invade  their  own 
*^  rights/'  This  compliment,  if  applied  to  hu- 
man nature,  or  to  mankind,  or  to  any  nation  or 
people  in  being  or  in  memory,  is  more  than  has 
been  merited.  If  it  (hould  be  admitted,  that  a 
people  will  not  unanimoufly  agree  to  opprefs 
themfelves,  it  is  as  much  as  is  ever,  and  ihore 
than  is  always,  true.     All  kindst  of  experience 
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ibrw,  dot  great  numbers  of  individuals  do  opprefi 

great  numbers  of  other  individuals  $  that  parties 

often,'  if  not  always,  opprefs  other  parties ;  and 

majorities    aimed  univerfally   minorities.      All 

that  this  obicrvation  can  mean  then,  confidently 

with  any  colour  of  fa(ft,  is,  that  the  people  will 

never  unanimoufly  agree  to  opprefs  themfelves : 

but  if  one  party  agrees  to  opprefs  another,  or  the 

majority   the  minority,  the  people  dill  opprefs 

themfelves,  for  one  part  of  them  opprefs  another^ 

— •*'  The  people  never  think  of  ufurping  over 

•^  other  men's  rights/'     What  can  this  mean  ? 

Does  it  mean  that  the  people  x\tvtT  unanimoufly 

think  of  ufurping  over  other  men's  rights  ?  This 

would  be  trifling,  for  there  would,  by  the  fuppo* 

ficion,  be  no  other  men's  rights  to  ufurp.     But 

if  the  people  never  jointly,  nor  feverally,  think  of 

ufurping  the  rights  of  others,  what  occafion  can 

there  be  for  any  government  at  all  ?  Are  there  no 

robberies,  burglaries,  murders,  adulteries,  thefts, 

nor  cheats  ?  Is  not  every  crime  an  ufurpation 

over  other  men's  rights  ?  Is  not  a  great  part,  I 

will  not  not  fay  the  greatcd  part,  of  men  detefted 

pvcry  day  in  fome  difpofition  or  other,  drongcr  or 

weaker,  more  or  lefs,  to  ufurp  over  other  men's 

rights  ?  There  are  fome  few,  indeed,  whofe  whole 

lives    and    converfations    fhow,    that    in  every 

thought,  word,  and  aftion,  they  confcientioufly 

refpe6t   the  rights  of  others :  there  is  a  larger 

body   dill,    who  in  the  general  tenor  of  their 

thoughts  and  aflions,  difcover  fimilar  principles 

and  feelings,  yet  frequently  err.     If  we  fhould 

extend  our  candour  fo  far  as  to  own  that  the  ma* 

jority  of  men  are  generally  under  the  dominion  of 

benevolence  and  good  intentions,  yet  it  mud  be 

confefled  that  a  vad  majority  frequently  tranfgrefs  y 

and,  what  is  more  diredtly  to  the  point,  not  only  a 

majority. 
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majority,  but  almoft  all>  confine  their  beneroience 
to  their  families,  relations,  perfbnal  friends,  parifli» 
village,  city,  county,  province,  and  that  very  few 
indeed  extend  it  impartially  to  the  whole  comma.* 
nity.  Now  grant  but  this  truth,  and  the  queftion 
is  decided :  it  a  majority  are  capable  of  prcfeiring 
their  own  private  intereft,  or  that  of  their  familiest 
counties,  and  party,  to  that  of  the  nation  colleo 
tively,  fome  provifton  muft  be  made  in  die  con- 
ftitution,  in  favour  of  juftice,  to  compel  all  ta 
rcfpeft  the  common  right,  the  public  good,  the 
univerfal  law,  in  preference  to  all  private  and  par^ 
tial  confiderations. 

The  propofition  of  our  author  then  fliould  be 
reverfed,  and  it  fhould  have  been  faid,  that  they 
mind  (o  much  their  own,  that  they  never  think 
enough  of  others,  Suppofe  a  nation,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  ten  millions  in  number,  all 
aflembled  together ;  not  more  than  one  or  two 
millions  will  have  lands,  houfes,  or  any  perfona^ 
property :  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  women 
and  children,  or  even  if  we  leave  them  out  of  the 
queftion,  a  great  majority  of  every  nation  is 
wholly  deftitute  of  property,  ejccept  a  fmall  quan« 
tity  of  clothes,  and  a  few  trifles  of  other  move- 
ables. Would  Mr.  Nedham  be  rcfponfible  that^ 
if  all  were  to  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  majority, 
the  eight  or  nine  millions  who  have  no  property, 
would  not  think  of  ufurping  over  the  rights  of 
the  one  or  two  millions  who  have  ?  Property  is 
furely  a  right  of  mankind  as  really  as  liberty. 
.  Perhaps,  at  firft,  prejudice,  habit,  fhame^  or  fear, 
principle  or  religion,  would  reftrain  the  poor  from 
attacking  the  rich,  and  the  idle  from  ufurping  on 
the  indulifious  $  but  the  time  would  not  be  long 
before  courage  and  enterprize  would  come,  and 
pretexts  be  invented  by  degrees,  to  countenance: 

the 
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the  majority  in  dividing  all  the  property  among 
them,  or  at  lead  in  (haring  it  equally  with  its  pre* 
ftnt  pofleflfors.     Debts  would  be  abolifhed  nrft ; 
taxes  laid  heavy  on  the  rich^  and  not  at  all  on  the 
others  $  and  at-  laft  a  downright  equal  divifion  of 
every  thing  be  demanded,  and  voted.     What 
would  be  the  confequence  of  this  ?  The  idle,  the 
vicious,    the  intemperate,  would  rufh  into  the 
utmoft  extravagance  of  debauchery ,  fell  and  fpend 
all  their  (hare,  and  then  demand  a  new  divifion  of 
thofe  who  purchafed  from  them.     The  moment 
the  idea  is  admitted  into  fociety,  that  property  is 
not  as  facred  as  the  laws  of  God,  and  that  there  is 
not  a  force  of  law  and  public  juftice  to  proteft  it, 
anarchy  and  tyranny  commence.     If  *'  Thou 
**  SHALT  NOT  COVET,"  and  "  Thou  shalt  not 
*•  STEAL,'*  were  not  commandments  of  Heaven, 
they  muft  be  made  inviolable  precepts  in  every- 
fociety   before  it  can  be  civilized  or  made  free. 
If  the  firft  part  of  the  propofition,  viz.  that  ^'  the 
**  people  never  think  of  ufurping   over  other 
•♦  men's  rights,"  cannot  be  admitted,  is  the  fe- 
cond,  viz.  that  "  they  mind  which  way  to  pre* 
*«  fcrve  their  own,"  better  founded  ? — ^There  is' 
in  every  nation  and  people  under  heaven  a  large 
proportion  of  perfons  wno  take  no  rational  and 
prudent  precautions  to  prefcrve  what  they  have, 
much  lefs  to  acquire  more.     Indolence  is  the 
natural  charafter  of  man,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
nothing  but  the  neceflities  of  hunger,  third,  and 
other  wants  equally  prefling,  can  (limulate  him 
to  a&ion,  until  education  is  introduced  in  civili- 
zed focieties,  and  the  ftrongeft  motives  of  ambi- ' 
tioQ  to  excel   in  arts,   trades,  and   profeflions, 
are  eilablifhed  in  the  minds  of  all  men :  until  this 
epiulation  is  introduced^  the  lazy  favage  holds 
property  in  too  little  eftimation  to  give  himiclf 

trouble 
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trouble  for  the  prefervation  or  acquiHtion  of  i&. 
In  focicties  the  mod  cultivated  ^nd  poliflied, 
vanity,  faftiion,  and  folly,  prevaU  Over  every 
thought  of  ways  to  preferve  their  own  :  they  Iceait 
rather  chiefly  to  ftudy  what  means  of  luxury,  dif-t 
fipation,  and  extravagance,  they  ean  invent  to  get 
rid  of  it.  "  The  cafe  is  far  other  wife  among^ 
"  kings  and  grandees,*'  fays  our  author,  V  as  all 
*'  nations  in  the  world  have  felt  to  feme  purpofe/* 
that  is,  in  other  words,  kings  and  grandees  think 
of  ufurping  over  other  men's  rights,  but  do  not 
mind  which  way  to  preferye  their  own.  It  |& 
very  eafy  to  flatter  the  democratical  portion  o£ 
fociety,  by  making  fuch  diftinftions  between  thev^ 
and  the  monarchical  and  ariftocratical  -,  -.  but  flat« 
tery  is  as  bafe  an  artifice,  and  as  pernicious  a  viccj^ 
when  oflered  to  the  people,  as  when  given  to  the 
others.  There  is  no  reafon  to .  believe  the  one  n^uch 
honefter  or  wifer  than  the  other ;  they  are  all  of 
the  fame  clay,  their  minds  and  bodies  are  alike* 
The  two  latter  have  more  knowledge  and  iagacity 
derived  from  education,  and  more  advantages  for 
Requiring  wifdo'm  and  virtue.  As  to  ufurping 
others  rights,  they  are  all  three  equally  guilty- 
when  unlimited  in  power :  no  wife  man  will  truft 
cither  with  an  opportunity ;  and  every  judicious 
legiHator  will  fet  all  three  to  watch  and  coniiroul 
each  other.  We  may  appeal  to  every  page  of 
hiliory  we  have  hitherto  turned  over,  for  proofs 
irrefragable,  that  the  people,  when  they  have  been 
unchecked,  have  been  as  unjuft,  tyrannical,  brutal, 
barbarous,  and  cruel,  as  any  king  or  fenate  pof- 
feflfcd  of  uncontroulable  power :  the  majority 
has  eternally,  and  without  one  exception,  ufurped 
over  the  rights  of  the  minority.  "  They  naturally 
<*  move,'*  fays  Nedham^  **  within  the  circle  of 
^*  domination,  as  in  their  proper  center.''   When 
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Wntcrs  ifii  Icgiilation  have  recourfe  to  poetry,  their 
images  may  be  beautiful,  but  they  prove  nothings 
This,  however,  has  neither  the  merit  of  a  brilliant 
figure,  nor  of  a  convincing  argument :  the  popu- 
lace, the  rabble,  the  canaille,  move  as  naturally  ia 
the  circle  of  domination,  whenever  they  dare,  as 
the  nobles  or  a  king;  nay,  although  it  may  give 
pain,  truth  and  experience  force  us  to  add,  that 
even  the  middling  people,  when  uncontrouled, 
have  nrioved  in  the  fame  circle,  and  have  not  only 
tyrannized  over  all   above  and  all  below,  but 
the  majority  among  themfelves   has  tyrannized 
over  the  minority.     "  And  count  it  no  lefs  fc- 
"  curity,  than  wifdom  and  policy,  to  brave  it 
**  over  the  people."     Declamatory    flourilhes^ 
although  they  may  furnifh  a  mob  with  watch- 
words, afford  no   reafonable  conviftion  to  the 
undcrftanding.  What  is  meant  by  braving  it  ?  Irt 
the  hiftory  of  Holland  you  will  fee  the  people 
braving  it  over  the  De  Witts;  and  in  that  of  Flo* 
rence.  Sienna,  Bologna,  Piftoia,  and  the  reft,  over 
many  others.*     "  Csefar,  Craflus,  and  another, 
*'  made  a  contraft  with  each  other,  that  nothing 
**  fhould  be  done  without  the  concurrence  of  all 
^*  thrcie ;  Socictatem  iniere,  nequid  ageretur  in 
**  republica,  quod   difplicuiflet  uUi,    c  tribus/* 
Nedham  could  not  have  felefted  a  left  fortunate 
example  for  his  purpofe,  fince  there  never  was  a 
more  arrant  creature  of  the  people  than  Caefar } 
no,  not  even  Catiline,  Wat  Tyler,  Maffianello,  or 
Shafe.     The  people  created  Cacfar  on  the  ruins  of 
the  fenate,  and  on  purpofe  to  ufurp  over  the 
ritthts  of  others.     But  this  example,  among  innu-    • 
merable  others,  is  very  appofite  for  our  purpofe* 
It  happens  univerfally,  when  tile  people  in  a  body, 

♦  Read  the  Harangue,  toK  ii.'  p.  67.  ^ 
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or  by  a  finglc  reprefcntativc  aflembly,  attetHtrt  to 
cxcrcife  all  the  powers  of  government,  they  always 
treate  three  or  four  idols,  who  mdce  a  bargain 
With  each  other  firft,  to  do  nothing  which  mall 
(difpleafe  anv  onet  thefeliold  this  agreement>  until 
one  thinks  ntmfelf  able  to  difembarrafs  hinifelf  of 
the  two  other  5  they  then  quarrel,  and  the  ftrongrft 
becomes  fingle  tyrant.     But  why  is  the  name  of 
Pompey  omitted^  who  was  the  third  of  this  trium- 
virate ?  Becaufe  it  would  hare  been  too  unpopu- 
lar i  It  would  have  too  ealily  confuted  his  argu« 
ment,  and  have  turned  it  2^ain(l  himfelf,  to  have 
faid  that  this  alTociation  was  between  Pompey, 
Casfar^  and  Craflbs,  againft  Cato^  the  fenate,  the 
conftitution^  and  liberty,  which  was  the  fad.  Can 
you  find  a  people  who  will  never  be  divided  in 
opinion  ?   who  will  be  always  unanimous  ?  The 
people  of  Rome  were  divided,  as  all  other  people 
ever  have  been  and  will  be,  into  a  variety  of  par- 
ties and  fadions.     Pompey>  CrafTus,  and  Csefar, 
at  the  head  of  different  parties,  were  jealous  of 
each  other :  their  diviiions  ftrengthened  the  fenate 
and  its  friends,  and  furnifhed  means  and  oppor- 
tunities of  defeating  many  of  their  ambitious 
defigns.     C^far  perceived  it,  and  paid  his  court 
both  to  Pompey  and  Craffus,  in  order  to  hinder 
them  from  joining  the  fenate  againft  him.     He 
ieparately  reprefented  the  advantage  which  their 
enemies  derived  from   their  mifunderftandings, 
and  the  eafe  with  which,  if  united,  they  might 
concert  among  thcmfelves  all  affairs  of  the  repub* 
lie,  gratify  every   friend,  and   difappoint  every 
enemy.*     The  other  example,  of  Auguftus,  Le- 
pidus,  and  Antony,  is  equally  unfortunate :  both. 

*  Dto.  Caff.  lib.  xxwii.  c.  54,  55.     Plutarch  in  Pomp* 
Cafar^  &  CraOiu* 
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tec  demonftrations  that  the  people  did  think  of 
ufyrpiDg  others  rights,  and  that  they  did  not 
,xnuid  any  way  to  preferve  their  own. .  The  (enate 
.  was  now  annihilated^  many  of  theai  murdered  t 
Auguftus^  Lepidusj  and  Antony,  were  popular 
.  demagogues,  who  agreed  together  to  fleece  the 
flock  between  them,  until  the  molt  cunning  of 
the  three  deftroyed  the  other  two,  fleeced  the 
Iheep  alone,  and  tranfmitted  the  (hears  to  a  line  of 
tyrants.  How  can  this  writer  fay  then,  that> 
**  while  the  gpvernment  remained  untouched  in 
"  the  people*s.  hand,  every  particular  man  lived 
^*  fafe  ?**  The  dircft  contrary  is  true.  Every 
man  lived  fafe,  only  while  the  fenate  remained  as 
a  check  and  balance  to  the  people :  the  moment 
that  controul  was  deftroyed,  no  man  was  fafe. 
yffvXc  the  government  remained  untouched  in  the 
various  orders,  the  confuis,  fenate,  and  people, 
mutually  balancing  each  other,  it  might  be  faid, 
with  fbme  truth,  that  no  man  could  be  undone^ 
unteis  a  true  and  fatisfaftory  reafon  w^  rendered 
ID  the  world  for  his  deftru(flion :  but  as  foon  as  the 
fenate  >eas  deflroyed^  and  the  government  came 
untouched  into  the  people's  hands,  no  man  lived 
la&  but  the  triumvirs  and  their  tools ;  any  man 
nught  be,  and  multitudes  of  the  befl:  rhen  were» 
undone,  without  rendering  any  reafon  to  the 
world  for  their  deilrudioQ,  but  the  will,  the  fear, 
or  the  revenge  of  fome  tyrant.  Thcfc  popular 
leaders,  in  our  author's  own  language,  *^  faved 
*'  and  defl:royed,  dcpreflfed  and  advanced,  whom 
"  they  pleafed,  with  a  wet  finger." 

The  (econd  argument  to  prove  that  the  people,  Second 
In  their  fucceflive  fingle  aflcmblics,  are  the  beft  ^K* 
keepers  of  their  own  liberties,  is,  ^'  becauie  it  is 
^^  ever  the  people's  care  to  fee  that  authority  be 
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*«  fo  conftitutcd,  that  it  (hall  be  rather  a  biir 
"  than  a  profit  to  thofc  that  undertake  it  5 
**  be  qualifi^  ^^^ith  fuch  flendcr  advantage 
*«  profit  or  plcafurc,  that  men  fliall  reap  '■ 
^'  by  the  enjoynnent;  The  happy  confequ 
**'  whereof  is  this,  that  none  but  honeft,  gener 
"  and  public  fpirits,  will  then  defirc  to  be  in 
**  -thorityj  and  that  only  for  the  common  g 
**  Hence  it  was,  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  Ro 
liberty  there  was  no  canvaffihg  for  voices  5 
fingic  and -plain- hearted  rttitn  were  called^ 
treated,  and  in  a  manner  forced  with  im 
tunity  to  the  helm  of  government,  with  re 
of  that  great  trouble  and  pains  that  folk 
the  employmenn  Thus  Cincinndtus  was  fi 
ed  out  of  the  field  from  his  plow,  and  |da 
much  againft  his  will^  in  the  fubiime  digni 
^^  diftator ':  fo  the  noble  Camillus,  atid  Fal 
and  Curius,  were,  with  much  ado,  drawn  1 
the  tccreation  of  gardening  to  the  troubl 
governing;  and  the  confut  year  tnring  < 
they  returned  with  much  gladnefs  agai 
their  private  employment/' 
The  fii  ft  queftidn  which  would  arife  in  ihc  i 
of  an  intelligent  and  attentive  reader  ;^ulc 
whether  this  were^'burlelque,  and  k  repi 
Iravefty  ?  But  as  tlie  principle  of  this  w 
reafon  is  very  pleafing  to  a  large  body  of  na 
rpirits  in  every  fociety,  and  as  it  has  been  wl 
«i  by  fomc  refpeftablc  authorities,  withotft  J 
cient  confideration,  it  may  be  proper  to  ';grW 
ferious  inveftigation.  ^i  '"^'* 

The  people  have,  in  fome  countries  and  lea 
made  their  fervices  irkfome;  and  it  ispoi 
with  fome  to  make  authority  a  burthenv* 
what  has  been  the  confequencc  to  ttf^  pd) 
Their  fervicc  has  been  drferted,  and*#*y'*' 
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b^n  betrayed.  Thofc  very  perfons  wbd  have 
fluttered  the  meanneft  of  the  dingy,  by  offering 
to  fcrve  thoTi  gratis^  and  by  purchafmg  their 
fuffrages,  have  carried  the  Hberties  and  pro(>cr* 
ties  of  their  Confticuents  to  marker,  and  fold  them 
for  very  handibme  private  profit  td  the  mo- 
narchical and  ariftocratical  portions  of  fociety  : 
aod  fo  tong  as  the  rule  of  making  their  fervice  a 
burthen  is  perfifted  in>  fo  long  will  the  {xrople  be 
ierved  with  the  fame  kind  of  addrefs  and  fidelity^ 
by  hypocritieal  pretences  to  difintefefted  benevo- 
lence and  patriotifm^  until  their  ConBdende  is 
eained^  their  affections  fecuredi  and  their  enthu- 
uafin  excited,  and  by  knavifh  bargains  and  fales 
of  their  caufe  and  interell  afterwards*  But  al-^ 
though  there  is  always  among  the  people  a  party 
who  aiejuftly  chargeable  with  meannefs  and  ava- 
rice, envy  and  ingratitude,  and  this  party  has 
ibmecimes  been  a  majority,  who  have  literally 
made  their  fervice  burthenfome,  yet  this  is  not 
the  general  charader  of  the  people;  a  more 
untverfal  fault  is,  too  much  affedion,  confrdence, 
and  gratitude,  not  to  fuch  as  really  ferve  them^ 
whether  with  or  againft  their  inclinations,  but  to 
thofe  who  flatter  their  inclinations,  and  gain  their 
heaiu.  Honed  and  generous  fpirits  will  difdain 
to  deceive  the  people  •,  and  if  the  public  fervice 
is  wilfbily  rendered  burthenfome,  they  will  really 
be  avoie  to  be  in  it :  but  hypocrites  enough  - 
wiH  be  found,  who  will  preteml  to  be  alfo  lo^ 
to  facft^  and  feign  a  reludant  confent  for  the 
public  good,  while  they  mean  to  plunder  in  ever)r 
VIJF  ihcy  can  conceal.  There  are  €anjun£hjres» 
wkco  h  is  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  hazard 
»d  fiicrifice  all  for  his  country ;  but,  in  ordinary 
cilMa»  ic  is  equally  the  duty  and  intereft  of  the  . 
COttimuoiry  not  to  fufier  it.  Every  wife  and  frtti 
VoIm  III.  Q^  ptopl!C» 
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people,  like  the  Romans,  will  eftablifh  the 
maxim,  to  fuflPer  no  generous  adion  for  the  public 
to  go  unrewarded*  Can  our  author  be  fuppoied 
to  be  fincere,  in  recommending  it  as  a  principle  of 
policy  to  any  nation  to  rendef  her  fcrvice  in  the 
army,  navy,  or  in  council,  a  burthen,  an  un- 
pleafant  employment,  to  all  her  citizens  ?  Would 
he  depend  upon  finding  human  fpirits  enough  to 
fill  public  offices,  who  would  be  fufficiently 
elevated  in  patriotifm  and  general  benevolence  to 
facrifice  their  eafe,  health,  time,  parents,  wives, 
children,  and  every  comfort,  convenience,  and 
elegance  of  life,  for  the  public  good?  Is  there  any 
religion  or  morality  that  requires  this?  which 
permits  the  many  to  live  in  affluence  and  cafe, 
while  It  obliges  a  few  to  live  in  mifery  for  their 
lakes  ?  The  people  are  fond  of  calling  public  men 
their  fervants,  and  fome  are  not  able  to  conceive 
them  to  be  fervants  without  making  them  flaves, 
and  treating  them  as  planters  treat  tlieir  negroes. 
But,  good  mailers  have  a  care  how  you  ufe  your 
power ;  you  may  be  tyrants  as  well  as  public 
officers.  It  feems,  according  to  our  author  him- 
feif,  that  honefty  and  generofity  of  fpirit,  and  the 
paffion  for  thje  public  good,  were  not  motives 
flrong  enough  to  induce  his  heroes  to  defire  to  be 
in  public  life :  they  muft  be  called,  intreated,  and 
forced.  By  fingle  and  plain- hearted  men,  he 
means  the  fame,  no  doubt,  with  thofe  defcribed  by 
the  other  expreflions,  honcft,  generous,  and  pub*' 
lie  fpirits.  Cincinnacus,  Camillus,  Fabius,  and 
Curius,  were  men  as  fimple  and  as  generous  as 
any ;  and  thefe  all,  by  his  own  account,  had  a 
flrong  avcifion  to  the  public  fervice.  Either 
thcfe  grea,t  characters  muft  be  fuppoied.  to  have 
iraftiicd  the  Nolo  Epifcopari,  to  have  held  up  a, 
iditious  averfion  for  what  they  really  d€ijircd>  or 
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we  oiuft  allow  their  reluftancc  to  have  been  fin- 
cere.     If  counterfeit,  thefe  examples  do  not  de* 
fcrvc  our  imitation  ;  if  fincere,  they  will  never  be 
followed  by  men  enough  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs 
of  the  world.  The  glory  of  thefe  Roman  charac- 
ters cannot  be  obfcured,  nor  ought  the  admira- 
tion of  their  fublimc  virtues  to  be  diminifhed ; 
t>ut  fuch  examples  are  as  rare  among  ftatefmen,  as 
Homers  and  Miltons  among  poets.     A  free  peo- 
ple of  common  fenfe  will  not  depend  upon  finding 
I  fufficient  number  of  fuch  charafters  at  any  one 
ime,  but  lefs  a  fucceflion  of  them  for  any  Jong 
luration^  for  the  fupport  of  their  liberties.     To 
make  a  law,    that  armies  fliould  be  led^  fenates 
rounfelled,  negociations  condudted^  by  none  buc 
uch  charafters,  would 'be  to  decree  that  the  bufi- 
efi  of  the  world  fhould  come  to  a  full  iland : 
id  it  mud  have  (lood  as  ftill  in  thofe  periods  of 
t  Roman  hiftory  as  at  this  hour;  for  fuch  cha- 
ftcrs  were  nearly  as  fcarce  then  as  they  are  now. 
\t  parallels  of  Lyfander,  Pericles,  Themifto- 
Sy  and  Casfar,  are  much  eafier  to  find  in  hiflory, 
n  thofe  of  Camillus,  Fabius,  and  Curius.     If 
Utter  were  with  much  difficulty  drawn  from 
r  gardens  to  government,  and  returned  with 
(urc  at  the  end  of  the  confular  year  to  their 
lamufements;  the  former  are  as  ardent  to 
nue  in  the  public  fcrvice,  and  if  the  public 
lot  legally   reward  them,  they  plunder  the 
c   to  reward  themfclves.      The  father  of 
liftocles  had  more  averfion  to  public  life 
Cicinnatus ;  and,  to  moderate  the  propen- 
his  fon,  who  ardently  afpired  to  the  higheft 
of  the  ftate,  pointed  to  the  old  gallies  roU- 
thc  docks—"  There,"  fays  he,  "  fee  the 
Utefmen,  worn  out  in  the  fervice  of  their 
:ry,  thus  always  neglected  when  no  longer 
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''  of  ufe ! "  •  Yet  the  fon's  ardour  was  not  abatccfi 
though  he  was  not  one  of  thofe  honeft  fpirits  ihit 
aimed  only  at  the  public  good.  Pericles  tooj 
though  his  fortune  was  rnrially  and  the  honeft  emo- 
lunncnts  of  his  office  very  moderate,  difcovered  no 
fuch  averfion  to  the  fervice :  on  the  contrary,  he 
entered  into  an  emulation  in  prodigality  with 
Cimon,  who  was  rich,  in  order  equally  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  To  make  himfelf  the 
foul  of  the  republic,  and  mafter  of  the  affeftions 
of  the  populace,  to  enable  them  to  attend  the 
public  aflemblies  and  theatrical  reprefentations 
for  his  purpofes,  he  lavifhed  his  donations :  yet 
he  was  ^o  far  from  being  honeft  and  generous, 
and  aiming  folely  at  the  public  good,  that  he 
availed  himfelf  of  the  riches  of  the  ftate  to  fupply 
his  extravagance  of  expence^  and  made  it  an 
invariable  maxim  to  facrifice  every  thing  to  his 
own  ambition.  When  the  public  finances  were 
cxhaufted,  to  avoid  accounting  for  the  public 
N  money,  he  involved  his  country  in  a  war  with 
Sparta.     ' 

But  we  muft  not  rely  upon  thefe  general  ob- 
fervations  alone :  let  us  defcend  to  a  particular 
confideration  of  our  author^s  examples,  in  every 
one  of  which  he  is  very  unfortunate.  The  re- 
tirement of  Cincinnatus  to  the  country  was  not  his 
choice,  but  his  neccffity  :  Caefo,  his  fon,  had 
offended  the  people  by  an  outrageous  oppoGtion 
to  their  honeft  ftruggles  for  liberty,  and  had 
been  fined  for  a  crime ;  the  father,  rather  than 
let  his  bondfmen  fufFer,  paid  the  forfeiture  of  hi? 
recognizance,  reduced  himfelf  to  poverty,  and  the 
neccflity  of  retiring  to  his  fpade  or  plough.  Did 
the  people  intreat  and  force  him  back  to  Rome  ? 

*  Plutarch* 
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No)  it  was  the  icnate  in  oppofitipn  to  the  people^ 
who  dreaded  his  higfi  ariftocratical  principles,  his 
powerful  connections,  and  perfonal  reientments. 
Nor  did  he  difcpver  the  leaft  reluctance  to  the 
fervice  ordained  him  by  the  fenate,  but  accepted 
it  without  helitation.  All  this  appears  in  Livy^ 
clearly  contradictory  to  every  fentiment  of  our 
author.  *  At  another  time,  when  difputes  ran  (b 
high  between  the  tribunes  and  the  fcnate  that 
fcdidons  were  apprehended,  the  fenators  exerted 
diemfelves  in  the  centuries  for  the  eleCtion  of 
Cincinnatus,  to  the  great  alarm  and  terror  of  the 
people,  f  Cincinnatus,  in  (hort,  although  his 
moral  charaCtec  and  private  life  were  irreproach* 
able  among  the  plebeians,  appears  to  have  owed  , 
his  appointments  to, office,  not  to  them,  but 
the  fenate ;  and  not  for  popular  qualities,  but 
for  ariftocratical  ones,  and  the  deccfmined  op- 
poGtion  of  himfelf  and  his  whole  family  to  the 
people.  He  appears  to  have  been  forced  into 
fervice l)y  no  party;  but  to  have  been  as  wil- 
ling, as  he  was  an  able,  inftrument  of  the  fenate. 
In  order  to  fee  the  inaptitude  of  this  example 
in  another  point  of  view,  let  the  queftion  be 
alked.  What  would  have  been  the  fortune  of 
Cincinnatus,  if  Nedham's  "  right  conftitutioo^' 
had  then  been  the  government  of  Rome  ?  The 
anfwer  mufl  be,  that  he  would  have  loft  his. 
.de&ion,  moft  probably,  even  into  the  repre- 
fcntative    afiembly:    moft  certainly  he    would 
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percnlfa  crat  plebes  confulem  habitut:a,  iratum,  potentem 
favore  pau-um,  virtute  fui,  tribus  liberis,  &c. 
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never  have  been  conful,  diftator,  or  commander 
of  armies,  becaufe  he  was  unpopular.     This  ex- 
ample, then,    is  no  argument  in  favour  of  our 
author,  buf  a  ftrong  one  againft  him. 
Curius.        If  we  recolle(5l  the  chara(5ler  and  aflions  of 
Curlus,  we  (hall  find  them  equally  conclufivc  in 
favour  of  balanced  government,  and  againft  our 
author's  plan.     M.  Curius  Dentarus,  in  the  year 
462.     of  Rome  462,  obtained  as  conful  a  double  tri* 
umph,  for  forcing  the  Samnites  to  fue  for  peace. 
This  nation,  having  their  country  laid  waftc,  fcnt 
their  principal  men  as  ambafladors,  to  offer  pre- 
fents  to   Curius  for  his   credit  with  the  fenate, 
in  order  to  their  obtaining  favourabtc  terms  of 
peace.     They  found  him  fitting,  on  a  ftool  before, 
the  fire,  in  his  little  houfe  in  the  country,  and 
eating  his  dinner  out  of  a  wooden  difh.     They 
opened  their  deputation,    and  offered  him  the 
gold  and  filver.     He  anfwered  them  politely,  but 
refufcd  the  prefents.*     He  then  added  fomewhat, 
which  at  this  day  does  not  appear  fo  very  polifhed: 
I  think  it  glorious  to  command  the  owners  of 
gold,  not    to  pofTefs  it  myfclf."     And  which 
paffion  do  you  think  is  the  worft,  the  love  of 
gold^  or  this   pride  and  ambition  ?  His  whole 
eftate  was  feven  acres  of  land,  and  he  faid  once  in 
afTcmbly,  "  that  a  man  who  was  not  contented 
"  with  feven  acres  of  land,  was  a  pernicious  citi- 
'*  zen."     As  we  pafs,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark 
the  difference  of  times  and  circumftances.     How 
few  in  America  could  efcapc  the  cenfure  of  per- 
nicious citizens  if  Curius's  rule  were  eftablilhed  ! 
Is  there  one  of  our  yeomen  contented  with  feven 
acres  ?    How  many  are  difcontented  with  feventy 

*  Val.  Max.  it,  i.    Cic.  dc  Sencc.  55,    S^nec.  Ejnfl.  v» 
Oic.  pio  Flacco,  a8*    Plin,  Nat.  xviii. z. 
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times  (even !  Examples,  then,  drawn  from  times  of 
extreme  poverty,  and  a  ftateof  a  very  narrow  ter- 
ritory, mould  be  applied  to  our  circumftanccs 
with  great  difcretion.  As  long  as  the  ariftocra- 
cylafted,  a  few  of  thofe  rigid  charafters  appear- 
ed from  time  to  time  in  the  Roman  fcnate. 
Cato  was  one  to  the  laft,  and  went  exprefsly  to 
vifit  the  houfc  of  Curius,  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabihes ;  was  never  weary  of  viewing  it,  contem- 
plating the  virtues  of  its  ancient  owner,  and  de- 
firing  Warmly  to  imitate  them.  But,  though  de- 
clamatory writers  might  call  the  conduft  of  Curius 
"  cxaftifCma  Romanae  frugalitatis  norma,"  it  was 
ftof  the  general  charafter,  even  of  the  fenators,  at 
that  time :  avarice  raged  like  a  fiery  furnace  in  the 
minds  of  creditors,  moft  of  whom  were  patricians; 
and  equal  avarice  and  injuftice  in  the  minds  of 
plebeians,  who,  inftead  of  aiming  at  moderating 
tile  laws  againft  debtors,  would  be  content  with 
nothing  (hort  of  a  total  abolition  of  debts.  Only 
two  years  after  this,  viz.  in  465,  (b  tenacious  465, 
were  the  patricians  and  fenators  of  all  the  ri- 
eoor  of  their  power  over  debtors,  that  Veturius, 
me  ibn  of  a  conful,  who  had  been  reduced  by 
poverty  to  borrow  money  at  an  exorbitant  in- 
ccrcft,  was  delivered  up  to  his  creilitor ;  and  that 
infamous  ufurer,  C.  Plotius,  exadted  from  him  all 
the  fcrvices  of  a  Have,  and  the  fcnate  would  grant  , 
no  relief:  and  when  he  attempted  to  fubjed  his 
(lave  to  a  brutal  pafTion,  which  the  l^ws  did  not 
tolemtc,  and  fcourged  him  with  rods  becaufe  he 
would  not  fubmit,  all  the  punifhment  which  the 
Gonfuls  and  fenate  would  impofe  on  Plotius  was 
impriibnment.  This  anecdote  proves  that  the 
indifference  to  wealth  was  far  from  being  general, 
either  among  patricians  or  plebeians ;  and  that  it 
was  confined  to  a  few  partrician  families,  whofe 
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tenaclpufppfs  of  the  maxims  and  manners  of  their 
"   ajiCf ^orx  proudly  tranfmitted  it  from  age  to  Age. 

*}^7"'  |n,4?77,turius  was  confyl  a  fecond  time,  when 
tfje  plague,  and  a  war  wjth  Pyrrhus,  had  laded  (b 
)QPg,,as  to  threaten  the  fiiul  ruin  of  th^  nation, 
and  obliged  the  cencqrie$  to  choofe  a  fevere  charac- 
ter, not  becaufe  he  was  beloved,  but  becaufe  his 
virtues  and  abilities  aloh^  could  fave  the  ftate. 
The  auftere  charafter  of  the  conful  was  accompa- 
nied  by  corrcfpondent  aufterities,  in  this  time  of 
calamity,  in  the  cenibrs,  who  degraded  fcveral 
knights  and  fenators,  and  among  the  reft  RuBnus, 
who  had  been  twice  conful  and  once  diSatorj* 
for  extravagance  and  luxury.  Pyrrhus  was  de- 
feated, and  Curius  again  triumphed  :  and  becaufe 
a  continuance  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  was  ex* 

480.  pcifted,  again  ele(^ed  conful,  in  478.  In  480  he 
vas  cenfor.  After  all,  he  was  fo  little  beloved,  that 
.  an  accpfatipn  was  brought  againfl  him  for  having 
converted  the  public  fpoils  tp  his  own  ufe;  and 
he  was  fiot  acquitted  till  he  had  fworn  that  no 
part  of  them  had  entered  his  houfe  but  a  wooden 
towl,  which  he  ufed  in  facrifice.r— All  thefi? 
fyblime  virtues,  and  magnapimous  adlions  of 
i^-urius,  fpafce  nothing  in  favour  of  Nedham.  He 
va^z,  patrician,  a  fenator,  and  a  conful ;  he  had 
bjCen  taught  by  ariflocratical  arfceftors,  formed  in 
ao'-ariftocratical  fchool,  and  was  fqll  of  ariftocra- 
tical^pride.  He  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
popular  man,  either  apiong  the  fenatqrs  in  gene- 
ral,' pf  the  plebeians.  Jlufinus,  his  rival,  with 
ius  pUtc  and  luxuiy,  appears  to  have  been  more 
KjfaveiJ,  by  his  being  apppinted  dictator ;  not- 
)y4t{)uanding  thap  the  cenfors,  on  the  prevalence 
pf  Curiqs's  party,  in  a  tiine  qf  diftr^fs,  were  able 
ja'difgrace  him. 
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It  was  in  479  that  the  fcnate  re^eivtd  ah  ttn-   m^^^ 
bafly  from  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  k'lngof  Egjrp^' Pjibia,^ 
and  fcnt  four  of  the  principal  men  in  Romc^  Qi^ 
Fabius  Gorges,  C.  Fabius  Piftor,  Numer.  F^ius 
.Piftor,  and  Q:  Ogulnhis,  ambafladors  to  Hgjrpt, 
to  return  the  coittplimenr,     (^Fabius,  who  was 
attheheod  of  the  embafly,  was  prinee  of  the 
fenate,  and  on  his  return  reported  their  comnrtif- 
fioo  tothefenate,  faid;  that  the  king  had  received 
thcnn  in  the  moft  obliging  and  honourable  man- 
ner :  that  he  had  lent  them  magnificent  prefents 
on  their  arrival  which  they  had  defired  him  to 
rvcufe  them   from  accepting :    that  at  a  feaft, 
before  they  took  leave,  the  king  had  ordered 
crofTHS  of  gold  to  be  given  them,  which  they 
placed  upon  his  (latues  the  next  day :  that  on  the 
day  of  their  departure  the  king  had  given  them 
prefents  far  more  magnificent  than  the  former, 
reproaching  them,  in  a  mod  obliging  manner,  for 
not  having  accepted  them ;  thefe  they  had  ac- 
cepted, with  moft  profound  refpcft,  not  to  of- 
fend the  king,    but 'that,    on  their  arrival  in 
Rome,  they  had  depofited  them  in  the  public 
treafury :  that  Ptolemy  had  received  the  alliance 
of  the  Roman  [)eople  with  joy. — Thefenate  were 
much  pleafed,  and  gav£  thanks  to  the  ambaflk* 
dors  for  having  rendered  the  manners  of  the  R6* 
mans  venerable  to  foreigners  by  their  finceredjfin- 
tereftednefs ;  but  decreed  that  the  rich  prefents  ife- 
pfited  in  the  treafury  Jhould  be  reftored  to  them^  and 
the  people  cxprefled  their  fatisfaftion  in  this  de- 
cree. The  prefents  were  undoubtedly  immenle- 
ly  rich ;  but  where  was  the  people's  care  to  make 
the  fervice  a  burthen  ?  Thanks  of  the  fenate'art  00 
burthens ;  immenfe  prefents  in  gold  and  filvdr, 
voted  out  of  the  treafury  into  the  hands  of  the 
ffmbafladors^  were  no  ''  flcndcr  advanuges  of pro- 
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•/  fit  or  pleafurc/'  at  a  time  when  the  nation  Was 
extremely  poor,  and  n6  individual  in  it  very  rich. 
BiK,  moreover,  three  of  thefe  ambaflkdors  were 
Fabii>  of  one  of  thofc  few  fimple,  frugal,  ariftocra- 
tical  families,  who  neither  made  advantage  of  the 
law  in  favour  of  creditors,  to  make  great  proBts 
out  of  the  people  by  exorbitant  ufury  on  one 
hand,  nor  gave  largeflfcs  to  the  people  to  bribe 
their  afFedVion  on  the  other :  fo  that,  although  they 
were  rcfpcdted  and  efteemed  by  all,  they  were  not 
bated  nor  much  beloved  by  any ;  and  fuch  is 
the  fate  of  men  of  fuch  fimple  manners  at  this  day 
in  all  countries.  Our  author's  great  miftake  lies 
in  his  quoting  examples  from  a  balanced  govern- 
ment, as  proofs  in  favour  of  a  government  with- 
/  out  a  balance.  The  fenate  and  people  were  at 
this  time  checks  on  each  other's  avarice :  the 
people  were  the  eleftors  into  office,  but  none,  till 
very  lately,  could  be  chofen  but  patricians ;  none 
^  of  the  fenators,  who  enriched  themfelves  by  plun- 
dering the  public  of  lands  or  goods,  or  by  extra- 
vagant ufury  from  the  people,  could  expeft  their 
votes  to  be  confuls  or  other  magiftrates;  and 
there  was  no  commerce  or  other  means  of  enrich- 
ing themfelves :  all,  therefor^,  who  were  ambi- 
tious of  ferving  in  magiftracies,  were  obliged  to 
be  poor.  To  this  conftant  check  and  balance 
between  the  fenate  and  people  the  produftion 
and  the  continuance  of  thefe  frugal  and  fimple 
patricjan  charad:crs  and  families  appear  to  be 
owing. 

If  our  author  meant  another  afiair  of  453,  it  is 
ftill  lefs  to  his  purpofe,  or  radier  ftill  more  con- 
clufively  againft  him.  It  was  fo  hv  from  being 
true  in  the  year  454,  the  mod  fimple  and  frugal 
period  of  Roman  hiftory,  that  "  none  but  honeft, 

generous^  and  public  fpirits  defired  to  be  in  au-^^ 
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**  thority,  arid  chat  ooly  for  iii-con;:ircn  go:xi,"ar.d 
that  there  "  wasnocanvanir.gfir  vckrs,*  thitthe 
mod  illufbious  Romans   ou^tc,   rhc.nr.fc.v^   as 
candidates  for  the  coolulihip  ^  and  :r  »as  only  the 
diftreis  and  immincr.:  Jangcr  oi  ihf  Ciiy  trom  the 
Etrurians  and  Samnicc:,  ar.a  an  univerliiil  alarm, 
that  induced  the  c\U2rr.^   lo  caft  their  eyes  on 
Fabius^  who  djd  not  lland.     When  he  faw  the 
fuffrages  run  for  him,  he  arofe  and  ipoke :  **  Why 
^'  fhould  he  be  foliciied,  an  old  man,  exhaulted 
**  with  labours  and  iariated  wita  rewards,  to  take 
"  the   command  ?  That  neither  the  ftrenath  of 
^^  his  body  or  mind  were  the  fame.     He  dreaded 
'^  the  caprice  of  fortune.     Some  divinity  might 
"  think  his  fuccefs  t03  great,  too  conftant,  too 
"  much  for  any  mortal.     He  had  fucceeded  to 
"  the  glory  of  his  anceftors,  and  he  faw  himfelf 
"  with  joy   fucceeded-  by  others.      That  great 
^'  honours  were  not  wanting  at  Rome  to  valour» 
"  nor  valour  to  honours."*     It  was  e3ctreme  age, 
not  the  '*  flender  advantages  of  honours,"  that  oc- 
cafioned  Fabius's  difinclinadon,  as  it  did  that  of 
Cincinnatus  on  another  occafion.     This  refufal, 
however,  only  augmented  the  defire  of  having 
him.     Fabius  then  required  the  law  to  be  read, 
^hich  forbad  the  re-ele£tion  of  a  conful  before 
ten  years.     The  tribunes  propofed  that  it  (hould 
be  difpenied  with,  as  all  fuch  laws  in  favour  of 
rotations  ever  are  when  the  people  wiih  it.     Fa- 
bius alked  why  laws  were  made,  if  they  were  to 

*  Quid  fe  jam  fenem,  ac  perfuodlum  laboribus^  laborum* 
^  prcmiifi,  follicitarcnt  }  Nee  corporis,  nee  animi  vigorem 
Ttmanere  eundem*  et  fbrtunam  ipfam  vereri,  ne  cui  deorum 
nunia Jam  in  i'e  fortuna,  et  conftantior,  quam  velint  humanae 
res,  videatur.  £t  fe  gloriae  feniorum  fuccrevifle,  et  ad  glo« 
nam  foam  confurxentea  alios  Istum  adfpicere.  Nee  honores 
'^pwj  viris  fbrtimmis,  Romse,  nee  honoribus  deeflc  fortes 
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be  broken  of  difpcnfed  with  by  thofc  who  made 
them  ?  and  declared  that  the  laws  governed  no 
longer,  but  were  governed  by  meft^*     The  centu- 
ries, however,  pcrfevered,  and  Fabitis  was  chofen. 
*'  May  the  gods  nnakc  your  choice  fuccefsful !  •' 
fays  the  old  hero ;  *•  difpofe  of  nne  as  you  will^ 
•'  but  grant  me  one  favour,  Declus  for  my  col- 
league, a  perfon  worthy  of  his  father  and  of 
you,  and  one  who  will  live  in  perfefl:  harmony 
with  me.'*     There  is  no  fuch  ftinginels  of  ho- 
rours  on  the  part  of  the  people,  nor  any  fuch  re- 
luctance to  the  fervicc  for  want  of  them,  as  our 
author  pretends ;  it  was  old  age,  and  refpeft  to  the 
bw  only :  and  one  would  think  the  fentiments  and 
language  of  Fabius  fufficiently  ariftocratical ;  his 
ploiy,  and  the  glory  of  his  anceftors  and  poftcrity, 
ierm  to  be  uppermoft  in  his  thoughts :  and  that 
difmtereft  was  not  fo  prevalent  in  general  appears 
this  very  year,  for  a  great  number  of  citizeqs 
were  cited  by  the  ^diles  to  take  their  trials  for 
pofleffing  more  land  than  the  law  permitted.     All 
this  rigour  was  neccffary  to  check  the  avidity  of 
the  citizens.     But  do   ycu  fuppofe  Americans 
wcnjid   make  or  fubmit  to  a   law   to  limit  to 
^  finall  number,  or  to  any  number,  the  acres 
of  .  land  which   a  man  might   pofTrfs  ?    Fabius 
fought,  conquered,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  pre- 
fide  in   the   eleftion   of  the   new   confuls,   and 
there  appear  circumftances  which  (how,  that  the 
great-zeal  for  him  was  chiefly  ariftocratical.     The 
nrft   centuries,   all   priftocratics,  continued  him. 
Appids^Claudius,  of  confular  dignity,  and  furely 
not  one  of  our  author's  "  honeft,  generous,  and 
'VpW^lic  fpirits,"   nor  one  of  his   *'  (ingle  and 
ft»  jjlaiia-4ieartcd  men,"  but  a  warm,  intcrelted,  and 

•  Tii:;*;  .'        *  Jam  rcgi  leg^,  non  rcgeiv. 
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and>itiaasnnan»ofi^rcd  himfdf  acandidatc/and  trvk'^ 
ployed  all  his  credit,  and  that  of  all  the  nobility,  co 
bedioAfn  confal  with  Fabius,  lefs»  as  he  faid>  for  his 
priirace  iRCereft>  than  for  the  honour  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  patricians,  whom  he  was  detemnined 
to  re-eftablifli  in  the  pofleiSon  of  both  confulfhips. 
('aba us  declined,  as  the  year  before  :  but  all  the 
aobili(y  furrounded  his  feat,  and  intreated  him,  to 
befure;  but  to  do  what?  Why/ to  refcue  thi 
confuKhip  from  the  dregs  and  61th  of  the  people, 
to  reftore  the  dignity  of  conful,  and  the  order 
of  patricians,  to  their  ancient  aridocratical  fplcn* 
4or.  Fabius  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  urged 
into  the  office  of  conful ;  but  by  whom  ?  By  the 
patricians,  and  to  keep  out  a  plebeian.  Ttie 
fenatc  and  people  were  checking  each  otherj 
ftruggling  togcdier  for  a  point,  which  the  patri- 
cians could  carry  in  no  way  but  by  violating 
the  laws, .and  forcing  old  Fabius  into  power. 
The  tribunes  had  once  given  way,  from  die 
danger  of  the  times:  but  this  year  they  were 
not  fo  difpofed.  The  patricians  were  llill  eager 
to  repeat  the  irregularity  i  but  Fabius,  although 
he  declared  he  fbould  be  glad  to  afTifl  them  in  ob« 
taiaing  two  patrician  confuls,  yet  he  would  aoc 
violatQ  the  law  (b  far  as  to  nominate  him(elf ;  and 
no  other,  patrician  had  intercfl:  enough  to  ketrp  out 
L;  Vc^umnius  the  plebeian,  who  was  chofen  with 
Appius  Claudius.  Thus  fadts  and  events  whidl 
wcTje  evidendy  created  by  a  llrAiggle  between  tW0 
orders  iq  a  balanced  government,  are  adduced'ai 
proofs  in  favour  of  a .  government  with  only  :iG{iie 
order,  ^/id  without  a  balance.     .  '      ■" 

Such  fcvere  6*ugality,  fuch  perfe(5ldifinte«fled- 
Vit(s  in  public chara£ter$». appear  > only,,  or  arlctaft 
mod  frequently,  in  ariftocratical  governments. 
Whenever  th^  conftitution  becomes  dcmocratical, 

fuch 
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fuch  auftcritics  difappear  entirely,  or  at  Icaft  lofe 
their  influence,  and  the  fuflTrages  of  the  people; 
and  if  an  unmixed  and  unchecked  people  ever 
choofe  fuch  men,  it  is  only  in  time  of  diftrefs  and 
danger,  when  they  think  no  others  can  favc  them : 
as  foon  as  the  danger  is  over  they  negleft  thefc, 
and  choofe  others  more  plaufible  and  indulgent. 

There  is  fo  much  pleafure  in  the  contemplation 
of  thefe  charafters,  that  we  ought  by  no  means  to 
forget  Camillus.  This  great  charafter  was  never 
a  f)Opular  one ;  to  the  fenate  and  the  patricians  he 
owed  his  great  employments,  and  feems  to  have 
been  fcledted  for  the  purpofe  of  oppofing  the 
people. 

The  popular  leaders  had  no  averfion,  for  them- 
felves  or  their  families,  to  public  honours  and 
offices  with  all  their  burthens*  In  358  P.  Lici- 
nius  Calvus,  the  firft  of  the  plebeian  order  who 
had  ever  been  elefted  military  tribune,  was  about 
'  to  be  re-elefted,  when  he  arofc  and  (aid,  '*  Ro- 

^^  mans,  you  behold  only  the  (hadow  of  Licinius; 
*'  my  ftrength,  bearing,  memory,  are  all  gone, 
'*  and  the  energy  of  my  mind  is  no  more :  fiifFer 
me  to  prefent  my  fon  to  you  (and  he  held  him 
by  the  hand)  the  living  image  of  him  whom 
you  honoured  firft  of  all  the  plebeians  with  the 
"  office  of  nrilitary  tribune.  I  devote  him,  edu- 
*^  cated  in  my  principles,  to  the  commonwealth, 
"  and  fhall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  yoo  will 
**  grant  him  the  honour  in  my  ftead.'*  Accord- 
ingly the  fon  was  elefted.  The  military  tribunes 
conducted  with  great  ardour  and  bravery,  but 
were  defeated,  and  Rome  was  in  a  panic,  very 
artfully  augmented  by  the  patricians,  to  give  a 
prretcxr  for  taking  the  command  out  of  plebeian 
hands.  Camillus  was  created  diftator  by  the  fenate, 
and  carried  on  the  war  wick  fuch  prudence,  abili- 


ft 
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ty,  and  fuccefe,  that  he  faw  the  richeft  city  of 
Italy,  that  of  Veil,  was  upon  the  point  of  falling 
into  his  hands  with  xmmenfc  fpoils.     He  now  felt 
himfclf  eaibarraffcd :  if  he  divided  the  fpoils  with 
a  fparing  hand  among  the  (bldiery,   he  would 
draw  upon  himfelf  their  indignation,  and  that  of 
the  plebeians  in  general ;  if  he  diftributed  them 
too  generoufly,  he  (hould  offend  the  fcnate  :  for, 
with  all  the  boafted  love  of  poverty  of  thofe  times, 
the  fenate  and  people,   the  patricians  and  pie* 
beians,   as  bodies,   were   perpetually   wrangling 
about  fpoils,  booty,  and  conquered  lands ;  which 
further  fliews,  that  the  real  moderation  was  con- 
fined to  a  very  few  individuals  or  families.     Ca- 
miUus,  to  fpare  himfelf  reproach  and  envy,  dic- 
tator as  he  was,  wrote  to  the  fenate,  "  that  by  the 
'*  favour  of  the  gods,  his  own  exertions,  and  the 
*'  patience  of  the  foldiers,  Veii  would  foon  be  in 
"  his  hands,  and  therefore  he  defired  their  direc- 
*'  tions  what  to  do  with  the  fpoils.'*    The  fenate 
Were  of  two  opinions :  Licinius  was  for  giving 
notite  to  all  the  citizens  that  they  might  go  and 
Ihare  in  the  plunder ;  Appius   Claudius  would 
have  it  all  brought  into  the  public  treafury,  or 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  foldiers,  which 
would  eafe  the  people  of  taxes.     Licinius  replied, 
that  if  that  money  fliould  be  brought  to  the  trea- 
fury, it  would  be  the  caufe  of  eternal  complaints, 
murmurs,  and  feditions.     The  latter  advice  pre- 
vailed, and  the  plunder  was  indifcriminate,  for  the 
city  of  Veii,  after  a  ten  years  ficge,  in  which  many 
commanders  had  been  employed,  was  at  lad  taken 
by  Camillus  by  ftratagem ;  and  the  opulence  of 
it  appeared  fo  great,  that  the  dictator  was  terrified 
at  his  own  good  fortune,  and  that  of  his  country. 
He  prayed  the  gods,  if  it  mufl:  be  qualified  with 
any  difgrace,  that  it  might  fall  upon  him,  noCi 
the  commonwealth.     This  piety  and  patribtifni, 
3  however. 
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however^  did  not  always  goi^em  Camillxis :  his  trt* 
timph  betrayed  an  extravagance  of  vanity  more 
than  bordering  on  pro£uieneis ;  he  had  die  arro- 
gance and  prefumption  to  harnefs  four  white 
horfes  in  his  chariot^  a  colour  peculiar  to  Jupiter 
and  the  Sun^  an  ambition  more  than  Roaian> 
more  than  human.    Here  the  people  were  very 
angry  with  Camillus  for  having  too  iitde  reverence 
for  religion :  the  next  moment  they  were  ftill  more 
incenfed  againil  him  for  having  too  much>  for  he 
reminded  them  of  the  vow  he  had  made  to  confe- 
crate  a  tenth  part  of  the  fpoils  to  ApoUo.    Tjie 
people,  in  (hort»  did  not  love  Camiilus ;  and  the 
fenate  adored  him  becaufe  he  oppofed  the  muld* 
tude  on  all  occafions,  without  any  rtfo've,  and 
api>eared  the  mod  ardent  and  a^ive  in  reftfting^ 
their  caprices.     It  was  eaGer  to  conquer  enenaies^ 
than  to  pieafe  citizens,*    This  mighty  ariftocra-' 
tic  grew  fo  unpopular^  that  one  of  the  tribunes 
accufcd  him  before  the  people  of  applying  part  of* 
the  Ipoils  of  Veii  to  his  own  uie  y  and  nnding, 
upon  confulting  his  friends^  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  acquittal^  he  went  into  voluntary  baqilbnienr 
at  Ardea :  but  he  prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  his 
ungrateful  country  regret  his  abfence.  He  was  tried 
in  his  abfence,  and  condemned  in  a  fine. — Had 
Nedham's  conftitution  exifted  at  Rome»  would  Ca- 
millus  have  taken  Veii,  or  been  made  di<5lator»  or 
employed  at  ail  ?  Certainly  not.  Charadters  much 
more  plaufible  would  havcTun  him  down>  or  have* 
obliged  him  to  imiute  all  their  indulgences. 

In  all  thefe  examples  of  Cincinnatus^  CuriuSi 
Fabius,  and  Camillus,  &c.  oui"  author  quotes 
examples  of  virtues  which  grew  up  only  in  a 
few  ariftocratical  families,  were  cultivated  by  the 

«  Excellentibus  ingeniis  cidus   defuerit  art  qui  civem 
rcgaat,  quam  qu4  hoflexa  fupcrent.    Liv.  ii«^43« 
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emulation  brtwccn  the  two  orders  in  the  ftatr, 
and  by  their  ftruggles  to  check  and  balance  each 
other,  to  prove  the  excellence  of  a  ftatc  where 
there  is  but  one  order,  no  emulation,  and  no  ba«» 
lance.  This  is  like  the  conduft  of  a  pocr,  who 
Ibould  enumerate  the  cheerful  rays  and  refulgent 
glories  of  the  fun  in  a  defaiption  of  the  beauties 
dt  midnight. 

Whether  (ucceflion  is,  or  is  not,  the  grand  pre-  Third 
iervative  againft  corrtiption,  the  United  States  of  Arf, 
America  have  adopted  this  author's  idea  in  this 
"  Reafon,'*  fo  far  as  to  mafct  the  governor  and 
fenate,  as  well  as  the  houfe  of  reprcfentatives^ 
annuadly  ele&ive.  They  have  therefore  a  clear 
claim  to  bis  congratulations.  They  are  that 
happy  nation :  they  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  wif- 
dom  and  juftice  of  their  truftees  i  for  cenain 
limits  and  bounds  are  fixed  to  the  powets  in 
being,  by  a  declared  fuccefCon  of  the  fuprenDe  au- 
thority amnualiy  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

It  is  (till,  however,  problematical,  whether  this 
fucceflion  will  be  the  grand  pefervative  againft 
corruption,  or  the  grand  inlet  to- ir.  The  elecr 
tions  of  governors  and  fenacors  are  fo  guarded, 
that  there  is  room  to  hope  ^  but,  if  we  recolle& 
the  eyipenence  of  paft  ages  and  other  nations, 
there  are  grounds  to  fear.  The  experiment  is 
made,  and  will  have  fa.ir  play.  If  corruption 
breaks  in,  4  remedy  muft  be  provided  ;  s^nd  vkhac 
that  remedy  muft  be  is  well  enough  known  to 
every  man  who  thinks: 

Our  author's  examples  arc  taken  from  the  Ro-   • 

mans  after  the  ;;bolition  of  monarchy,  while  t'he 

'|ovemment  was  an  ariflocracy,  in  the  bands  of  a 

'h-nate,  balanced  only  by  the  tribunes.     It  is  mod 

certainly  true,  diat  a  ftanding  authority  in  the 

Vol.  IIL  R  hand» 
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had  no  liberty,  or  a  very  imperfcft  and  ur 
liberty ;  none  at  all  before  the  inftitution 
tribunes^  and  but  an  imperfect  (hare  aftei 
becaufe  the  tribunes  were  an  unequal  bah 
the  fenate,  and  fo  jon  the  other  fide  were  tl 
fuls.  '^  Sonnetimes  in  danger  from  king 
"  rers,"  But  whofe  fault  was  that  ?  The  fen 
a  fufficient  abhorrence  %t  fuch  confpiracies 
the  people  who  encouraged  the  ambition  i 
ticular  pcrfons  to  afpire,  and  who  becan 
partifans.  Melius  would  have  been  made 
by  the  people,  if  they  had  not  been  chec 
the  fenate;  and  fo  would  Manlius;  to  I 
vinced  of  this,  it  is  neceffary  only  to  recbl 
Ilory, — Spurius  Melius,  a  rich  citizen 
cqueflrian  order,  in  the  year  before  Chr 
and  of  Rome  the  JiSth,  a  time  of  fcarc 
famine,  afpired  to  the  confuKhip.  He 
a  large  quantity  of  corn  in  Etruria,  and 
buted  among  the  people.  Becoming 
liberality  the  darling  of  the  populace,  they 
ed  his  train  wherever  he  wentj^  M^  prpmii 
the  confuKhip.  Senfible,  however,  that  tl 
tors,  with  the  whole  Quintian  faqiily  s 
head,  would  oppofe  him,  he  muft  ufe  force 
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and  as  he  had  pot  concerted  all  his  meafures, 
T.  Quintius  Capitolinu^  and  Agrippa  Menonius 
Lanarus  were  chofen   by  the   influence  of  the 
fenatc.      L.  Minutius   was  continued  praefcftus 
annopac,    or  fuperintendent  of  provifions:    hi» 
office  obliged  him  to  do  in  public  the  fame  that 
Klelixis  affeded  to  do  in  private;  fo  that  the  fame 
kiqd  of  people  frequented  the  houfes  of  both. 
From  them  he  learned  the  tranfaftions  at  Mc- 
lius^.and  informed  the  fenate  that  arms  were 
carried   intp  his  houfe,  where  he  held,  aflcm- 
blies^  made  harangues,  and  was  taking  rneafures 
to  make  himfelf  king  i  and  that  the  tribunes,  cor- 
rupted by  money,  had  divided  among  them  the 
ineafures  necefl^ary  to  fecure  the  fuccefs  of  the 
cnierprize.'    Quintius    Capitolinus    propofed    a 
didatbr,  and  Quintius  Cincihnatus  (for  the  Quin- 
.tian  family  were  omnipotent)  was  appointed.   The 
CiUiiell  entreaties  and  warm  rcmonltrances  of  the 
whole,  fenate  prevailed  on  him. to  accept  thetrufl:, 
after  having  long  rcfufcd  it,  not   from  any  re- 
luctance to  public  feryice,  but  on  account  of  his 
grea^;  age,'  which  made  him  believe  himfelf  inca- 
pable. of.U.     Imploring  th?  gods  not  to  fufFer  his 
age  tQ  b©  a  detriment  to  the  public,  he  confcnted 
to.  be   oomipatedi:"  and   immediately  appointed 
Ahafa  maft^r  ofriKe  horfe,  appeared  fuddcnly  in 
the  Swirm  with  his  Uftors,  rods,  and  axes,  afcend- 
.^  thetribyosfl^with  all  the.enfigns  of  the  fbvc- 
reign  authQrjty^.a^nd  lelit  his  mailer  of  horfe  to 
,fiHlirbph    M-cHiis'  before-,  him.     Melius    endea* 
.VQdted.Jn  ,b.i5  firft  furprize  to  efcape:  a  liftof 
.T<3s^fWQvU  '.Msli^s. complained  that  he  was  to 
l&fc  r0f\%&^  tQ  the  intrigues  of  the  fenate,  for  the 
S^HiJ, Jie  ha:d  dohcthe  people.     The  people  grew 
'|umujt.u6u.sj  bisjpa'rtifans  encouraged  each  other, 
lind^tdok  him'tyfofccfrortithcliftor.  Mflius threw 
*''  Rd  himfelf 


himirlf  into  th<f  crowd :  Scrvius  followed  hliDt  niji 
him  threw  with  his  fword,  and  returnedi  covered 
with  his  blood,  to  give  an  account  to  the  di^tor 
of  V  h  t  he  had  done.  *'  You  have  done  well,",  (aid 
Cincnnatu^s  "continue  to  defend  your  country 
^*  wi  h  the  f  :nne  courage  as  you  have  now  delivcrea 
"  if— Mafte  virtutc  efto  liberata  repuhltca,?  ^,  . 

The  people  being  in  great  comnriotion,  th(;  dic- 
tator calls  an  aflfcnably,  and  pronounce^  Melius 
juiUy  killed.     With  all  our  admiration  for  the 
moder: ton  and  modefty^  the  Hmplicity  and  fubli- 
mity  of  his  charader^  ic  nnuft  be  confefled  that 
there  is  in  the  harangue  of  Cincinnatus  more  of 
the  ariftocratical  jealoufy  of  kings  and  oligarchies, 
and  even  more  of  contempt  of  the  people,  than  d[ 
a  foul  devoted  to  equal  liberty,  or  pofleilitd  of 
undei  (landing  to  comprehend  it :  it  is  the  fpeech 
of  a  fimple  ariftocratic^  pofTeiTed  of  a  great,  foul. 
It  was  a  city  in  \Vhich,  fuch  was  its  ariftocratical 
jealcufy  of  monarchy  and  oligarchy,  Brutus  h;id 
puniftied  his  fon*;  Collatlnus  Tarquinius,  in  mere 
hatred  of  his  name,  had  been  obliged  to  abdicate 
the  confulftiip  and  banifli  himfclf :  Spurius  Caflius 
had  been  put  to  death  for  intending  to  be  king;  and 
the  decemvirs  had  been  punifhed  with  confifcationj 
exile,  and  death,  for  their  oligarchy*     In  fuch  a 
city  of  ariftocratics  Melius  had  conceived  a  hope 
of  being  a  king.    "  Et  quis  homo  ?"  fays  Cincin- 
natus ;  and  who  was  Melius  ?  ^^  quaniquam  nullatn 
'^  nobiiitatem,  iiuHos  honores,  nulla  merita,  cui*' 
**  quam    ad   dominationem  pandcre   viam  j  fed 
**  tamen  Claudios,  CafTios,  confulatibus,  decern- 
**  viratibus,  fuis  majoiumque  honoribus  fplehdore 
•*  familiajum  fuftulilTe  animos,  quo  nefas  fuerit-*** 

Melius 

"^  **•  Who  is  this  man  ?  without  nQbiray,witboutbofloitri» 
**  witluMit  iiKjit,  to  open  for  him  a  way  to  tkc  monarchy  J 

"  Claudiui 
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Melius,  therefore,  was  not  only  a  traitor  but  a 
monfter  i  his  eftate  muft  be  confifcated,  his  houfe 
jniUed  down,  and  the  fpot  called  Equimelinm,  as 
amontmient  of  the  crime  and  the  punifhment, 
(Ltv.  Mb.  iv.  c.  13,  14,  15,  16.)  and  his  corn  dif- 
tribiiC^  to  the  populace,  very  cheapo  in  order  to 
appeaie  themi  Thfe  whole  ftory  is  a  demonftration 
of  die'bpprellibn  of  the  people  under  the  arifto* 
cracy'}  of  the  extreme  jcaloufy  of  that  ariftocracy 
of  kinfgs^  of  an  oligarchy,  and  of  popular  powers 
of  the  coiiftaht  Iccret  wifbes  of  the  people  to  fct 
tip  a' king  to  defend  them  againfl  the  nobles,  and 
or 'thcii-  readinefs  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  any 
rich  Anai)  who  Battered  them,  and  fet  him  up  as  a 
inpharch  '^  f>Ut  it  is  a  moil  unfortunate  inftance 
far  Ncicftam,     It  was  not  the  people  who  defend- 

'ptf  the  republic  againft  the  defign  of  Melius,  biic 
m^'  fcnate,  who  defended  it  againfl:  both  Melius 

litnji  the  people.  Had  Rome  been  then  governed 
by  '^  Marchamont  Nedham's  right  Conftitution  of 

-^-  Chmditu;  indecdi  and  Caffius,  had  their  fouls  elevated  to 

•  ^.'iaoibitipn.  by  their  Goofuldupt  and  decemrh^esy  by  the 
^  hoaffon  of  their  ancefiors,  and  the  fplendor  of  their  fa* 
^ipiHcs,'^— -is. there  aii  old  maiden  aunt  Eleanor,  of  feveuty 

*^tt  df  age,  in  any  famtly,  whofe  brain  is  more  replete  with 
tbehaugnty  ideas  of  biood,  than  that  of  the  magnanimous 

.'CiociDniitus  appears  in  this  fpeech  ?  Riches  are  held  in  yalt 
ccnt^mpt  \ .  The  equcftrian.  order  is  no  honour  nor  nobihty ; 

..thai;  top  is  held  iii  fovereign  difdain !  Beneficence  iand 
durity,  in  a  moil  exalted' degree,  at  a  time  when  his  brother 
aiiftomtei  Were  griping  the  people  to  death  by  the  moft  cruel 

->ftveritic%  and  &c  moft  fordid  and  avaricious  mury,  was 


'l^dmiratioii  Jhd  Veberatton  1  Every  circumRance  or  tnis  ap- 
^  poa^  \tk  this'fpe^h^  and  fuek  was  the  real  chara<fter  of  tlie 
.  jgiaift/and  whoever  celebrates  or  commemorates  Cincinnat  us 
as  a  patron  of  liberty,  either  knows  not  his  character,  or  un- 
*  ^erraidl  not  the  Mture  of  iibtrty. . 
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*'  a  Commonwealth/'  MeHus  would  infallibly 
have  been  made  a  king,  and  havetranfmitted  his 
crown  to  his  heirs.  Thcneceffity  of  an  indepehf 
dent  fenate,  as  a  check  upon  the  people,  is  moft 
apparent  in  this  inflance.  If  the  people  had  bceii 
unchecked,  or  if  they  had  only  had  the  right  of 
choofing  an  houfe  of  reprefentatives  uncheckcd> 
they  would  in  either  cafe  have  crowned  Melius. 

At  the  critical  moment,  when  the  Gauls  had 
approached  the  capitol  with  fuch  filcncc  as  not  to 
awaken  the  centinels,  or  even  the  dog$,  M.  Man- 
lius,  who  had  been  conful  three  years  before,  waa 
awakened  by  the  cry  of  the  gecfc  which,  by  the 
fanftity  of  their  confecration  to  Juno,  had  cfcapcd 
with  their  lives  in  an  extreme  fcarcity  of  provi- 
fions.  He  haftened  to  the  wall,  and  beat  down 
one  of  the  enemy  who  had  already  laid  hold  of 
the  battlement,  and  whofe  fall  from  the  preci- 
pice carried  down  fevcral  others  who  followed 
him.  With  ftones  and  darts  the  Romans  prccipi-^ 
tated  all  the  reft  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocki 
Manlius  the  next  day  received  in  a  public  aflem- 
bly  his  praifes  and  rewards.  Officers  and  Ibldicrs, 
to  tcftify  their  gratitude,  gave  him  their  ratioris.fdr 
one  day,  both  in  corn  and  wine,  half  a  pound  of 
corn  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  wine,  *'  Ineens 
'^  caritatis  argumcrntum^  cum  fe  viftu  fuo  fraudans, 

detraftum  corpori  &  ufibus  neceflariis"  ad  ho- 

norem  unius  viri  cpnferre,*'  fays  Livy  ;  and  in 
the  year  of  Rome  365,  the  commonwealth  gave  to 
Manlius  an  houfe  upon  the  capitol,  as  a  monu** 
ment  of  his  valour  and  his  country's  gratitude. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  370^  fifty-five  years  after 
the  execution  of  Melius,  and  five  years  after  the 
defence  of  the  capital  from  the  attack  of  Brennus, 
Manlius  is  fufpedled  of  ambition;  Thofc  who 
had  hitherto  excited, or  been  excited  By^  the  people 
a  to 
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to  idSCiOfiy  had  been  plebeians.  Manlius  was  a 
patrician  of  one  of  the  mod  illuftrious  families : 
he.  had  been  conful,  and  acquired  immortal  glory 
by  his  military-exploitSj  and  by  faving  the  capitol ; 
be  was,  in  (hort>  the  rival  of  Camillus,  who 
had  obtained  two  fignal  victories  over  the  Gauls, 
aqd  ftom  the  new  birth  of  the  city  had  been 
always  in  office,  either  as  didlator  or  military 
tribune  i  and  even,  when  he  was  only  tribune,  his 
colleagues  confidered  him  as  their  fuperior,  and 
hc;Id  tc  an  honour  to  receive  his  orders  as  their 
chief.  In  (hort,  by  his  own  reputation,  the  fupport 
pf  the  Quintian  famjly^  and  the  enthufiaftic  attach- 
bdCPt  to  him  he  had.infpired  into  the  nation,  he 
was,  in  fad  and  efFed,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
kin^  in  Rome,  without  the  name,  but  under  the 
rarious  titles  of  conrul,di£lator,or  military  tribune. 
^  He  treats,"  faid  Manlius,  <*  even  thofe  created 
f'  With  powers  equal  to  his  own,  not  as  his  coU 
^^  leagues^  but  officers  and  fubftitutes  to  execute 
'':  jiis  orders."  The  ariftocratical  Livy,  and  all  the 
other  ariilocrates  of  Rome,  accufe  Manlius  of  envy « 
They  fay  he  could  not  bear  fuch  glory  in  a  man 
whom  he  believed  no  worthier  than  himfelf ;  he 
delpifed  all  the  refl  of  the  nobility :  the  virtues, 
lervices,  and  honours  of  Camillas,  alone  excited 
his  haughtinefs  and  felf-fufficiency,  and  tortured 
his  jealoufy  and  pride:  he  was  enraged  to  fee 
him  always  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  command-^ 
log  armies.  It  is  certain  that  this  practice  of  con<t 
tinuing  Camillus  always  at  the  head  was .  incon<» 
jiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  by  which 
a  rotation  was  eftablifhed,  and  the  confuls  wha 
had  the  command  of  armies  could  remain  in  office 
but  one  year.  But  this  is  the  nature  of  an  arifto- 
cratical  aflembly  as  well  as  of  a  democratical  one ; 
^mc  eminent  fpirit,  affifted  by  three  or  four 
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families  ^'onncdecl  with  him,  gains  an  ofcendcucy^' 
and  excites  an  enthufiafm,  arid  tten  tbe  fpirit^and 
letter  too  of  the  conllitution  is  made  cagive  waf: 
to  him«  In  the  cafe  before  usy  when  Camillus 
could  rot  be  tonful,  he  mud  be  military  tribune; 
and  >vhen  he  could  not  be  military  tribunr»  he 
muft  be  diftator,  -t 

Mail  lius  is  charged  with  envy^  and  sirjth  yam 
fpceches.  "  Camillus  could  not,  have  recorercd 
*'  Rome  from  the  Gauls  if  I  had  not  favcd  the  ca«» 
*'  pitol  and  citadel/'  This  was  literally  true  ;  but 
ariftocratlcal  hidorians  muft  brand  the  <:haradlcruf 
Manlius  in  order  to  deprefs  the  people,  and  cstol 
and  adore  that  of  Camillus  in  order  to  elevate  the 
fenate  and  the  nobles,  But  there  is  no  iblid  rea« 
fon  to  believe  jthat  ManUusenviedCamilius»,mons 
than  Camillus  and  the  Quintian*  family  were  both 
envious  and  jealous  of  Manlius.  •  The  houfc  upon 
the  cap'tiol  was  what  the  Quintian  faihily  could 
not  bcar«  '      ^ 

.    The  truth  is,  an  ariftocratical  d  fpotifm  then 
ruled  in  Ronr^e,  and  opprcflcd  the  people  to  a  cruel 
degree:  and  one  is  tempted  to  fay,  that  Man'* 
4ius  ^As  a  better  man  ih an  Camillus  or  Cinctnna'> 
tus^  though  ruDVfo  fecret,  defigning,  and  profound 
a  pplipcian,  kt^thc'  torrent  of  ariftocratical  hit 
tory  and  phiiofophy  roll  as  it  will.   •  There  were 
two  parages,  one  of  the  nobles,  and  another  of  die 
people -.-.Manlius,  from   fupeiior  humadicy  and 
equity,  -embraced  the  weaker;  CamiHcis  arid  the 
-Qyijicii^  from  family,  pride,  like  that  of  Lycurgus, 
doimi  nee  red;  /over  the  ftrong^  .party,  of  which 
they  were  i:i  fitll  pofleOlon.     Maniius  threw  him- 
i        iejl  into  the  firale  of  the  people ;  he  entered  into 
clorc  iniiinacy  and  ftri<5t  union  with  die. tribunes; 
he  fpoke  contemptuoufly  of  the.  fenate,  and  flat- 
tered (he  mvltitude.     '^Jamaura^  Bonconiillio 

"ferri. 
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^<  fen%  iameeque  magnfle  maltequattt  bdhce'tflcT" 
ftys  the  ariftocrate  Ltvy .  But  let  us  eyamin^  his 
aftions,  not  receive  implicitly  the  epithets  of  par- 
tial hi(k>r{ans. — The  Roman  laws  allowed  exorbi- 
tant •  intereft  for  the  loan  of  money :  an  irhfolvenc 
drbtor,  by  the  decree  of  the  judjge,  was  pur  into 
ihe  hands  of  his  creditor  as  his  flave,  and  might 
be  fcourged,  pinched/or  put  to  death,  at  difcretion : 
eIk  motl  execrable  ariftocracical*  law  that  ever 
nufted  among  n)en;  a- law  fa  diabolical^  that  an 
iticmpt  to  get  rid  of  it,  at  almoftany  rate^  ii^as 
tvirfac;  The  city  had  been  burnt,  artd  every 
inaa  obliged  to' rebuild  his  houfe.  Not  only 
die  pooreft  citizen,  but  perfbns  in  middle  life, 
had  been  obliged  to  contract  debts,  <  Maniius^ 
feeing  the  rigour  with  which  debts  were  exaA« 
ed,  felt  more  commiferation  than  his  peers  fof 
the  people.  Seeing  a' centurion,  who  had  dif- 
dnguifhed  himlelf  by  a  great  minnber  of  gallant 
tdions  in  the  field,  adjudged  as  a  ilavc  to  his 
creditor,  his  indignation  as  well  as  his  compaf* 
Bon  were  aroufed  ;  he  inveighed  againft  the  pride 
of  che  patricians,  cruelty  of  the  ufurerl,  deploreil 
die  mifery  of  the  people,  and  expatiated  on  the 
merit  of  his  brave  companion  in  war ;— furely  no 
public  oration  was  ever  better  founded :  he  paid 
tfaecenturion's  debt,  and  fet  him  at  liberty,  with 
much  oftentatioo  to  be  fure^  and  ftrong  expref« 
Cons  of  vanity  j  but  this  was  allowable  by  the 
Qillbm  and.mannere  of  theage«  The  centurion 
too  difplayed  iiis  own  merit  and  fervices,  as  well  as 
his  gratitude  oo  his  'deliverer.  Manlius  went 
farther ;  he  cached  the  principal  part  of  his  own 
patrimony  to  be  fok),  5<  in  order,  Romans,"  faid 
he,  '^  that  1  may  not  fuffer  any  of  you,  whilft  I 
*^  have  any  thing  left,  to  be  adjudged  to  your 
'*  creditors,  and  made  flaves,''    This,  no  doubt, 

made 
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made  him  very  popular :  but,  in  the  warmth  oi 
his  decnocratical  zeal,  be  had  been  tranlpoited 
upon  fome  occafion  tp  fay  in  his  own  houfe,  thtt 
the  fenators  had  concealed,  or  ^propriated  tq 
their  own  ufe,  the  gold  intended  for  the  raofon^of 
the  city  from  the  Gauls  >  alluding,  probaUjTy 
to  the  fad,  for  that  gold  had  been  depofued  unde( 
.  the  pedeftal  of  Jupiter's  ftatue.  Manlius  per* 
haps  thought  that  this  gold  would  be  better  enfi* 
ployed  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  people*  The  ie-« 
nate  recalled  the  di(5lator,  who  repaired  to  tbc 
forum  attended  by  all  the  fenators,  afcendcd  bi$ 
tribunal,  and  ordered  his  lidor  to  cite  Manlius 
before  him.  Manlius  advanced  with  the  people : 
on  one  (ide  was  the  fcnate  with  their  clients,  and 
Camillus  at  their  head  \  and  on  the  other  the  peo-. 
pie,  headed  by  Manlius  \  and  each  party  ready  foe 
battle^at  the  word  of  command.  And  fuch  a  war- 
will,  fooner  or  later,  be  kindled  in  every  ftate,  wher^ 
the  two  parties  of  poor  and  rich,  patricians  and  plc- 
beianSy  nobles  and  commons,  lenate  and  pcoplcj 
call  them  by  what  names  you  will,  have  not  athir4 
power,  in  an  independent  executive,  to  intervene 
moderate^  and  balance  them.  The  artful  dida- 
tor  interrogated  Manlius  only  on  the  (lory  of  the 
gold.  Manlius  was  embarrafled,  for  the  fuper*- 
ftition  of  the  people  would  have  approved  of  the 
apparent  piety  of  the  fenate  in  dedicating  that 
r  t;reafurc  to  Jupiter,  though  it  was  probably  only 

policy  to  hide  it.  He  evaded  the  queflion,  ao^ 
defcanted  on*  the  artifice  of  the  fenate  in  making  a 
war  the  pretext  for  creating  a  dictator,  while  their 
real  dcfign  was  to  employ  that  terrible  authority 
againft  him  and  the  people.  The  dictator  ordered 
him  to  prifon.  The  people  were  deeply  aflfcftedi 
but  the  authority  was  thought  ta  be  legal,  and 
the  Romianshad  prefcribed  bounds  to  themfelves, 

through 
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ugh  which  they  dare  npt  break.  The  autho- 
oT  the  diftator  and  fenate  held  them  in  fuch 
eft,  that  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  people 
rured  to  raife  their  eyes  or  open  their  mouths. 
ry  put  on  mourrving,  however,  and  let  their 

and  beards  grow^  and  furrounded  the  prifon 
I  continual  crowds,  manifcfting  every  fign  of 
f  and  affliftion.  They  publicly  faid,  that  the 
ator's  triumph  was  over  the  people,  not  the 
fci,  and  that  all  that  was  wanting  was  to  have 
nlius  dragged  before  his  chariot.  Every  thing 
ovcrcd  iymptoms  of  an    immediate  revolt.  ^ 

ne  eomes  in  a  trait  of  ariftocratical  cunning,  ad 
tandum  vulgus,  much  more  grofs  than  any 
:  had  been  praftifed  by  Manlius.  To  foftoi 
people,  the  fcnatc  became  generous  all  at 
e,  ordered  a  colony  of  two  thoufand  citizens 
be  fent  out,  afligning  each  of  them  two 
;s  and  an  half  of  land.  Though  this  was  a 
ipls,  it  was  confined  to  too  fmall  a  number, 

was  too  moderate  to  take  off  all  Manlius's 

(ids.     The  artifice  was  perceived,  and  when 

abdication  of  the  diftatorfliip  of  Coffus  had 

»Vcd  the  fears  of  the  people  and  fet  their 

gues  at  liberty,  it  had  fmall  effeft  in  appeafing  > 

people,  who  reproached  one  another  with 
ratitude  to  their  defenders,  for  whom  they 
refled  great  zeal  at  firft,  but  always  abandoned 
Ime  of  danger ;  witnefs  Caffius  and  Melius* 
e  people  paffed  whole  nights  round  the  prifon^ 

threatened  to  break  down  the  ^tes.  The 
itc  fet  Manlius  at  liberty,  to  prevent  the  people 
li  doing  it.  The  next  year,  371,  diffenfions 
c  renewed  with  more  acrimony  than  ever, 
nlius,  whofe  fpirit  was  not  accuftomed*  to  hu- 
iation,  was  exafperated  at  his  imprifbnmentj^ 
lus  having  not  dared  to  proceed  with  the 
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decifion  of  Cincinnatus  againft  Melius^  and  even 
the  feilace  having  been  compelled  to  give  way  to 
the  difcontent  of  die  people,  was  animated  to, at* 
tempt  a  reformation  of  the  cohftitution.  **  How 
"  long/'  faid  he  to  the  people,  '*  will,  you  be 
"  ignorant  of  your  own  ftrengtn,  of  which  Nature 
has  not  thought  fit  that  beads  themfelves  fiiould 
be  ignorant  ?  Count  your  number,  and  that  of 
your  adverfaries ;  (hew  the  war,  and  you  will 
have  peace :  let  them  fee  that  you  are  prepared, 
arxl  they  will  immediately  grant  what  you  afk  i 

V  determine  to  be  bold  in  undertaking,  or  refblvc 
'*  to  fufFer  the  utmoft  injuries.  How  long  will 
*•  you  fix  your  eyes  upon  me  ?  Muft  1  repeat  the 
*  fate  of  Cafljus  and  Melius  ?  I  hope  the  gbjds 
"  will   avert  fuch  a  misfortune  from 'me:  but 

thofe  gods  will  not  defcend  from  heaven  tode- 
frnd  me.  You  mull  remove  the  danger  from  mel 
Shall  your  refiftance  to  the  fenate  always  trnd  \n 
fubmifiion  to  the  yoke?  Thatdifpofition  is  not 
natural  to  you;  it  is  the  habit  of  fuffering  theni 
to  ride  you,  which  they  have  made  then  right 

"  and  inheritance.  Why  are  you  fo  courageous 
againft  your  enemies  abroad,  and  fo  foil  and 
timorous  in  defence  of  your  liberty  at  horne  ? 
Yet  you  have  hiiherto  always  obtained  what 
you  demanded  ;  it  is  now  time  to  undertake 
greater  things.  You  will  find  lefs  difficulty  ,in 
giving  the  fenaiprs  a  mafter,  than  it  has  coft 
you  to  defend  yourfelves  againft  them,  while 
they  have  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  lord  it 
over  you.  Dl£lators  and  confuls  muft  be  ahoUJheJiy 
if  you  WBuU  have  the  people  raije  their  heads. 

**  Unite  with  mc;  prevent  debtors  from  the  ri- 

V  gours  of  thole  odious  laws.  I  declare  myfclf 
**  the"  patron  and  proteftor  of  the  people;  if  you 
*'  arc  for  exalling  your  chief  by  any  niore  fplcn- 

"  did 
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^  did  title^  or  illuftrious  dignity,  you  will  only 
•*  augment  his  power  for  your  fupporr,  and  to 
^  obtain  your  defircs. — Ego  nrjc  patronum  pro- 
**  fitebr  plebis:  vos,  fi,  quo  infigni  magis  imperii 
'*  honorifve  nomine  veftrum  appt- Ilabiris  ducem, 
'*  CO  utemini  potcntiorc  ad  obtinenda  ea  qujc 
'*  vultis.*'  Liv.  This  is  a  manifeft  intention  of 
/ntroducing  a  balance  of  three  branches. 

In  this  oration  arc  all  the  principles  of  the 
Englilh  conftitution.  The  authority  and  power 
bf  the  people  to  demolifh  one  form  of  government 
ihd  ereft  another,  according  to  their  own  judge- 
ment or  will,  is  clearly  aflcrtcd.  The  necedity  of 
kbolifhingthc  diclators  and  confuls,  and  giving  to 
itac  chief  magiftrate  the  power  to  controul  thq 
icnate,  and  protedt  the  people,  is  pointed  out. 
The  fenate  is  not  propolcd  to  be  abolifhed,  nor  the 
iflemblies  of  the  people,  nor  their  tribuqes  ;  but 
the  abolition  of  cruel  debtors  laws^  and  redrels  of 
9\\  the  people's  grievances,  is  to  be  the  confe* 
i[)uence»  The  ariftocracy  was  at  this  time  a  cruel 
tyranny;  the  people  felt  it;  Manlius  acknow- 
ledged it :  both  faw  the  nccefiity  of  new-model- 
ling .-the  conftitution,  and  introducing  the  three 
bi-anches  of  Romulus  and  Lycurgus,  w'th  better 
arid  clearer  limitations:  and  both  were drfirous  of 
attempting  it. 

If,  in  reading  hiftory,  thegloflcs  and  reflexions 
of  hiftorians  are  taken  implicitly, a miftjken  judge- 
jriient'will  often  be  formel.  Rome  was  an  ariftor 
cracy,  and  Livy  an  ariitocratical  writer.  The 
conftitution  of  government,  the  principles,,  preju- 
dices,  and  manners  of  the  times,  (hould  nrverbea 
rtlbmcnt  out  of  fight.  If  we  believe  the  Romans, 
Manlius  was  aQuatedonly  by  envy  ^nd  anobitioi)/. 
biit  iPwc  confider  his  aft.ions,.  and  ^h^  form  of 
govcrrtmcnt  at  the  time,  we  fhgjjld  be  very  apt  to 
*.'..'  '         *       '     pronour-ce 
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pronounce  him  both  a  greater  and  a  better  man 
than  Camillus.  To  fpeak  candidly,  there  was  i 
rivalry  between  the  Manlian  and  cheQumtian 
families,  and  the  flruggle  was,  which  (houM  betfte 
firfl:  family,  and  who  the  firft  man:  and  fuch  a 
ftruggle  exifts,  not  only  in  every  empire,  mo^ 
narchy,  republic,  but  in  every  city,  town,  and 
village,  in  the  world.  But  a  philosopher  might 
find  as  good  reafon  to  fay  that  Manlius  was  fa^ 
crificed  to  the  envy,  jcaloufy,  and  ambition  of 
Camillus  and  the  Quintii,  as  that  his  popular 
endeavours  for  the  plebeians  fprung  from  onvj 
of  Camillus,  and  annJ3ition  to  be  the  firft  tnm. 
Both  were  heads  of  parties,  and  had  all  the 
padions  incident  to  fuch  a  (itoation:  but  if  a 
judgement  muft  be  pronounced  which  was  the  bctt 
man  and  citizen,  there  are  very  ftrong  arguments 
in  favour  of  Manlius,  The  name  of  king  was 
abhorred  by  the  Romans*  But  who  and  what 
had  made  it  fo  ?  Brutus,  and  his  brother  arifto* 
traces,  at  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin,  by  appointing 
religious  execrations  to  be  pronounced  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  (late,  and  for  all  fucceeding  ages^ 
againd  fuch  as  (hould  dare  to  afpire  to  the  throne: 
tn  this  way  any  word  or  any  thing  may  be  made 
unpopular,  at  any  time  and  in  any  nation.  The 
fenate  were  now  able  to  fct  up  the  popular  cryj 
that  Manlius  afpired  ta  the  throne  ;  this  revived 
all  the  religious  horror  which  their  eftablifhed  exe- 
crations had  made  an  habitual  part  of  their  na- 
tures, and  turned  an  ignorant  fuperftitious  p6pu« 
Ir.ce  againfl:  the  bed  friend,  and  the  only  friend 
they  bad  in  the  republic.  The  fenate  firfl  talked  t)f 
airafilnation  and  another  AhaU  j  but,  to  be  very 
gentle,  they  ordered  "  the  magiftrates  to'>tala; 
**  care  that  the  commonwealth  fullained  no  prejti* 
"  dice  from  the  pernicious  dcfigns  of  ManliUs;'* 

Thi^ 
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!rbi&  was  .worfe   than   private  aflafCnation  s   it 
wa^s.an  a,flraffi'nation  by  the  fenate:  it  was  judge* 
micpty  fcntence>  and  execution,  without  trial.  The 
j;unid  fiaring  people  were  intimidated,  and  even 
the  trjbunes  caught  the  panic,  and  offered  to  take 
ifae.odium  ofFthe  fenate,  and  cite  Manlius  before 
d^e  tribunal  of  the  people  themfeives,  and  accufe 
mm  in  form*    It  is  impolTible  not  to  fufpedtj  nay 
$ily  to  believe,  that  thefe  tribunes  were  bribed 
i^cretly  by  the  fenators.  They  not  only  abandon- 
ed hiai  with  whom  they  had  co-operated,  but 
jhey  betrayed  the  people,  their  conftituents,  in  the 
mott  infamous  manner..    They  (aid,  that  in  the 
prefent  difpofltion  Manlius  could  not  be  openly 
attacked  without  interefting  the  people  in  his  de- 
fence ;  that  violent  meafures  would  excite  a  civil 
war ;  that  it  was  neceffary  to  feparate  the  interefts 
of  Manlius  from  thofe  of  the  people :  they  them- 
felves  would  cite  him  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
people,  and  accufe  him  in  form.     Nothing,  faid 
the'  tribunes,  is  lefs  agreeable  to  the  people  than  a 
]j:ing :  as  loon  as  the  multitude  fees  that  your  aim 
is  not  agaiaft  them ;  that  from  proteftors  they  arc 
become  judges  i  that  their  tribunes  are  the  accu- 
lers,    and  that  a  patrician  is  accufcd  for  having 
afpired  at  the  tyranny,  no  intereft  will  be  fo  dear 
to  xhcm  as  that  of  their  liberty.     Their  liberty  ! 
The .  liberty  of  plebeians  at  that  time  !  What  a 
prQ&itunoQ  of  facred  terms !  Ter,  grois  as  was 
this  artifice,  it  laid  fad  hold  of  thofe  blind  preju-* 
dices  which  patricians  and  ariftocrates  had  infpir- 
edy.   and  duped  effe^ually  a  ftupid  populace. 
MaoUi^s  was  cited  by  the  tribunes  before  thf  peo* 
pie;  in  a  mourning  habit  he  appeared,  without 
4  ^^Sl^  fenator,  relation,  or  friend,  or  even  his 
pwn  brothers,  to  exprefs  concern  for  his  fate:  and 
oo.wpnder;  a  fenator,  and  a  peribn  of  confular 
..    '  dignity. 


dic;nit7^  was  never  known  to  have  been  fo  u.nivfr- 
falTy  abamiuhrd.  But  nothing  can  bennore  falfe' 
than  the  reflexions  of  hlftorians  upofi  this  occ^r 
fion :  <<  So  mueh  did  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the 
"  iPear  of  being  enflaved,  prevail  in  the  liearts  of 
"  the  Rpnrians  over  all  the  ties  of  l>Iood  and 
•'  naniie!"  It  was  not  love  of  liberty,  but  abfo- 
lute  fear  \%hich  fcized  the  people.  The  fenatc  had 
already  condemned  him  by  their  vote,  and  given 
their  confuls  diAatorial  power  agalr^  Maiilius 
and  his  friends :  the  tribunes  thcmiclvcs  were  cor- 
rupted with  bribes  or  fear  j  and  no  man  dared 
cxpofe  liimfcif  to  ariftocratical  vengeance,  lUl- 
protefted  by  the  tribunes.  To  prove  that  it 
was  fear,  anc!  nf)t  patriocifni,  that  reftrained  his 
relations  and  fiiends,  we  need  only  recoiled 
another  inftance.  When  Appius  Claudius,  the 
decemvir,  was  imprifoned  for  treaibn,  much 
more  clear  than  that  of  Manlius,  and  for  condud . 
as  wicked,  brutal,  and  cruel,  as  Manlius's  appears 
virtuous,  generous,  and  humane,  the  whole  Cbu- 
cHan  Family,  even  C.  Claudius,  his  profcffed  ene- 
my, appeared  as  fuppliants  before  the  judges, 
imploring  mercy  for  their  relation.  His  friends 
were  not  afraid.  Why  ?  Becaufe  Claudius  was  an 
enemy  and  hater  of  the  people,  and  therefore  po- 
pular with  moft  of  the  patricians.  His  crimcti 
were  ariftocratical  crimes,  therefore  not  only  almoll 
venial,  but  almoll  virtues.  Manlius's  offence  was 
love  of  the  people;  and  democratical  milder 
meanors  arc  the  mod  unpardonable  of  all  that 
can  be  committed  or  conceived  in  a  government 
v.heie  the  dxmon  of  ariftociacv  domineers.  JLivy 
himfelf  brtrays  a  conicioufnefs  of  the  irifufficiency 
of  the  evidence  to  piove  Manlius's  guilt :  he  fays 
he  can  dil'cuver  no  proof,  nor  any  other  charge  of 
any  ciime  of  crealbn^  *'  regni  crimen,"  except 
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ta^  aflembli^s  of  people,  redicidijs  Ipeecfii^;; 
^derofity  to^  debtors,  and  the  falfe  Jnlitiuati^n  of 
me  conccalmcnc  of  the  go'd.  But  here  we  fee 
ifhat  the|)eoplc  are  when  they  meet  in  one.aflcnri- 
bl^  with  (he  icnarors :  they  dare  not  vote  againft 
the  ppinion  or  will  of  the  nobles  and  patricians. 
Ttic'arifl'ocratical  part  of  mankind  ever  did^  and 
ever  will,  oVerawe  the  people,  and  carry  what 
ipit^  they  plcafe  in  general,  when  thtfy  meet 
cotecther  with  the  democratical  part,  either  in  a 
(;pUVflive  or  reprefcntative  aflemblv.  Thus  it 
happened  here :  fuperftirion  decided.  While  in 
fignt  of  the  Capitol,  their  religious  reverence  for 
tbb.'abodd  of  Jupiter,  faved  and  inhabited  by 
Mat)lius,'was  a  counterbalance  to  their  fears  and 
veheraribn  for  the  fenators  defcended  from  the 
gbdi. '  The  people  could  not  condemn  him  in 
i^ht;  of  the  capitoL  The  tribunes  knowing  what 
vhAvs  them,  adjqurned  to  another  place  the  next 
dij^*  The  ca^itol  out  of  fight,  and  the  fenators 
prefent,  condemned  their  deliverer,  and  he  died  a 
bdtfice  to  the  rancorous  envy  of  his  peers  in  the 
feo^ccy  th^  confiilate,  and  patrician  order,  who 
c6Ufd  wSt  bear  £he  fight  of  fo  fplendid  a  diftinc- 
tidh  i^nd  elevation  above  themfelves,  in  any  one  of 
dfdr  order,  as  Manlius's  houfe  upon  the  capital^ 
aAf  h|s  title  of  Capitolinus.  '^  Homines  prope 
''ouadringentos  produxifle  dicitur,  quibus  fine 
'*  Kenore  expenfas  pecunias  tuliflet,  quorum  bona 
'**' venire,  quos  duci  addidos  prohibuifiet.  Ad 
'^  11^  decora  quoque  belli  non  commemorafle 
'^  tanrflnfi,  fed  protuliffe  etiam  confpicienda  i 
'^'ipoilia  hoftium  ca^forum  ad  triginta,  dona  im* 
'<*  perittorumadquadraginta,  in  quibus  infigescfuas 
•V  muralcs  coronas,  civicas  ofto.  Ad  hasc  Icrvatos 
^  ex  hoftibus  cives  produxilTe,  inter  quos,  C.  §er- 
*<  vUlhfm  magiflrum  equitum,  abfentem  nomina- 
Vol.  III.  S  **  turn: 
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turn :  et,   quum  ea  quoque  quas  bello  gc(tiat 

cffenc,  pro  faftigio  rerum,  orationc  etiam  mag* 

nifica  faftadlftis  sequando,  mcmoraffet,  nudaiie 
•peftus  infigne  cicatricibus  bello  acceptis;  d 

identidem  capitolium  fpeftans  Jovem,  deoique 
^  alios  devocafTe  ad  auxiliiimfortunarum  fuarumj 
*'  prccatufqne  eflff,  ut,  quam  mentem  fibi  CapU 
*'  tolinam  arcem  protegenti  ad  falutem  populi 
*'  Rorriani  dedifftrnt,  cam  populo  Romano  in  fuo 
•*  difcrimine  darent :  et  orafle  fingulos  univcrfof- 
^  que,  ut  capitolium  atque  arcem  intuentes,  ut 
*'  ad  decs  immoi talcs  verfi,  de  fc judicarent." 

By  removing  the  aflembly  from  the  Campus 
Martius,  where  the  people  were  affcmblcd.in 
centuries  (centuriatim),  to  the  Grove  (Petelinum 
Lucum),  from  whence  the  capitol  could  not  be 
feen,  obftinatis  animis  trifte  judicium,  with 
gloomy  obftinacy  the  fatal  fentence  was  paflcd, 
and  the  tribunes  caft  him  down  from  theTarpcian 
rock.  "  Such  was  the  cataflrophe,"  fays  Lii^y, 
**  of  a  man  who,  if  he  had  not  lived  in  a  free  city, 
"  would  have  merited  fame/*  He  fliould  have 
iaid,  if  he  had  not  lived  in  a  fimpk  ariftocracy, 
^nd  alarmed  the  envy  of  his  fellow  ariftocrates  by 
fuperior  meri%  fcrvices,  and  rewards,  efpecially 
that  moft  confpicuous  mark^  his  houfe  upon  the 
capicol,  ar.d  his  new  title,  or  agnomen,  Capitoli- 
nus,  which  mortal  envy  could  not  bear. 

He  was  no  fooner  dead  than  the  people  repent- 
ed and  regretted  him :  a  fudden  plague  that  broke 
out  was  confidered  as  a  judgement  from  Heaven 
tipon  the  nation,  for  haying  polluted  the  capitol 
with  the  blood  of  its  deliverer. 

The  hiftory  of  Manlius  is  an  unanfwerable  ar- 
gument againft  a  fimple  ariftocracy ;  it  is  a  proof 
that  no  man's  liberty  or  life  is  fafc  in  fuch  a  go- 
vernriicnt :  the  more  virtue  and  merit  he  has,  the 
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in  danger^  the  more  certain  his  deftruftion. 
It  is- a  good  argument  againft  a  (landing  fovereign 
and  fupremc  authority  in  an  hereditary  ariftocracy ; 
|b  far  Nedham  quotes  it  pertinently^  and  applies 
itjuftiy.:  but  when  the  fame  example  is  cited  to 
prove  that  the  people  in  one  fupreme  aflembly, 
SiGccflively  chofen,  are  the  beft  keepers  of  their 
liberty,  fo  far  from  proving  the  propofition,  it' 
proves  the  contrary,  becaufe  that  Carnillus,  the 
Quintti,  and  Manlius^  will  all  be  chofen  into  that 
•  cme  aflembly  by  the  people  ;  the  fame  emulation 
and  rivalry,  the  famejealoufy  and  envy,  the  fame 
ftruggles  of  families  and  individuals  for  the  Brfl: 

Elace,  will  arifc  between  them.  One  of  them  will 
avc  the  rich  and  great  for  his  followers,  another 
the  poor ;  hence  will  arife  two,  or  three,  or  more 
parties,  which  will  never  ccafc  to  ftruggle  till  war 
and  bloodfhed  decides  which  is  the  ftrongeft. 
Whilft  the  ftruggle  continues,  the  laws  are  tram- 
pled on>  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  invaded  by 
•U  parties  in  turn  ;  and  when  it  is  decided^  the 
leader  of  the  viftorious  army  is  emperor  and 
defpoc. 

Nedham  had  forgotten  the  example  of  Caflius, 
which  would  have  been  equally  appofitt  to  prove 
a-fimple  ariftocracy  a  bad  government^  and  equally 
improper  to  prove  that  the  people  in  their  fu- 
premc aflemblies,  fucceflQvely  chofen,  are  the  beft 
keepers  of  their  liberty.  Ic  is  alfo  equally  pro- 
per to  prove  the  contrary,  and  to  ftiew  that  fuch  a 
fimple  democracy  is  as  dangerous  as  a  fimple 
ariftocracy.  Thefe  examples  all  (how  that  the 
natural  principles  of  the  Englifh  conftitution 
were  conftantly  at  work  among  the  Roman  peo- 
ple: that  nature  herfelr  was  conflancly  calling  Dut 
for  two  niters  to  controul  the  fenate^  one  in  a 
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king  or  finglc  perfon  poffefled  of  the  executive 
power,  and  the  other  in  an  equal  reprefentation  of 
the  people  poflefled  of  a  negative  on  all  the  laws, 
ancl  efpecially  on  the  difpo^l  of  the  public  mo-« 
ney.  As  theie  examples  are  great  illuftrations  of 
our  argument,  and  illuftrious  proofs  of  the  fupe- 
rior  excellence  of  the  American  conftitutions, 
we  will  examine  the  (lory  of  Caffius  before  we 
come  to  that  of  the  decemvirs. 

The  firft  notice  chat  is  taken  of  Caffius  is  in  the 
152*   year  a$2,  when  he  was  conful,  gained  confider- 
able  advantages  over  the  Sabines,  and  received 
256.   the  honour  of  a  triumph.    In  256  he  was  cho- 
fen  by  Lartius,  the  Brft  di&ator,  general  of  the 
horfe,  and  commanded  a  divifion  of  the  army  with 
261.   fiicceis  againfl:  the  Latines.     In  the  year   261, 
when  difputes  ran  fo  high  between  patricians  and 
plebeians,,  that  no  candidate  appeared  for  the  con« 
fuUhip,  and  feveral  refufcd,  the  veflel  was  in  fuch 
a  dorm  that  nobody  would  accept  the  helm. 
The  people  who  remained  in  the  city  at  laft 
nominated   Fofthumius  Cominius,  A.   R.  261, 
and  Spurius  CafTius,  who  were  believed  equally 
agreeable  to  plebeians  and  patricians.     The  firft 
thing  they  did  was  to  propofe  the  affair  of  the 
debts  to  the  lenate  :  a  violent  oppofition  enfued* 
headed  by  Appius,  who  conftandy  infifled  that  all 
the  favour  fhcwn  the  populace  only  made  them 
the  more  inibleat,  and  that  nothing  but  inflexible 
fcvcricy  could  reduce  them  to  their  duty.     The 
younger  fenators  all  blindly  adopted  this  opinion : 
nothing  pafled  in  feveral  tumultuous  aflemblies, 
but  altercations  and   mutual  reproaches.     The 
ancient  fenators  were  all  inclined  to  peace.  Agrip- 
pa,  who  had  obferved  a  fagacious  medium,  neither 
Battering  the  pride  of  the  jgreat,  nor  favouring 
the  licence  of  the  people,  facing  one  of  the  new 
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fcnators  whom  Brutus  had  chofen  after  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  Tarquin,  fupported  the  opinion  that 
the  good  of  the  (late  required  the  re-eftablifli^ 
menc  of  concord  among  the  citizens^  ^Sent  \pf- 
the  fenate  on  a  committee  to  treat  with  the  people ' 
renred  to  the  facred  mountain,  he  fpoke  his  <,t\t^ 
brated  fable  of  the  Belly  and  the  Members.    The 
people  at  this  conference,  which  was  in  261^  in-- 
lifted^  that  as,  by  the  creation  of  dictators  with 
unlimited  authority,  the  law,  which  admitted  ap- 
peals to  the  people  from  the  decrees  of  any  magt(^  v 
trate  whatever,  was  eluded,  and   in  a  manner 
made  void,  tribunes  Ihould  be  created,  a  new  lpe«- 
cies  of  magiftrates,  whofe  fole  duty  (hould  be  the 
coniervation  of  their  rights.     The  affair  of  Corio- 
lanus  happened  in  this  interval,  between  -the  firft 
confulate  of  Sp.  CaflTius  in  261^  and  the  (econd 
in  268 ;  in  which  probably,  he  bad  a£ted  in  fa-    268. 
vour  of  the  people  in  cftablilhing  the  tribunate, 
and  in  defending  them  againft  Coriolanus,  Appius 
Claudius,  and  the  other  oligarchic  fenators.  This 
year,  268,  he  marched  againft  the.  Volfci   and 
Hernici,  who  made  peace,  and  the  conful  obtained 
the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

CaffiuSy  after  his  triumph,  reprefented  to  the 
iehate,  that  *<  the  people  merited  fome  reward  for 
'*  the  fervices  they  had  rendered  the  common^ 
**  wealth,  for  defending  the  public  liberty,  and 
^  fubjeding  new  countries  to  the  Roman  power: 
that  the  lands  acquired  by  their  arms  belonged 
to  the  public,  though  fome  patricians  had  ap- 
'<  propriated  them  to  (hemfelves :  that  an  equita* 
'^  ble  diftribution  of  thefe  lands  would  enable  the 
^'  poor  plebeians  to  bring  up  children  for  the 
^<  benefit  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  that  fuch  a 
'<  diviiion  alone  could  eftablifh  that  ec^uality  which 
^  ought  to  fubiift  between  the  citizens  of  the 
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"  fame  ftatc."  He  affociatcd  in  this  privilege 
the  Latines  fettled  at  Rome,  who  had  obtained  the 
freedom  of  the  city.— Turn  primum  lex  Agraria 
promulgata  eft.  Liv.'  1.  ii.  41.  This  law,  which 
had  at  leaft  a  great  appearance  of  equity,  would 
have  relieved  the  mifcry  of  the  people,  and,  no 
doubt,  rendered  Caflius  popular.  The  Romans 
never  granted  peace  to  their  enemies  until  they 
had  taken  fome  of  their  territory  from  them.  Part 
of  fuch  conquefts  were  fold  to  defray  the  cxpence 
of  the  war :  another  portion  was  diftributed  among 
the  poor  plebeians.  Some  cantons  were  farmed 
out  for  the  public;  rapacious  patricians,  folely 
intent  upon  enriching  themfelves,  took  poflHBon 
of  fome ;  and  thefe  lands,  unjuftly  ufurped  by  the 
rich,  Caflius  was  for  having  diftributed  anew  in 
favour  of  the  plebeians. 

The  ariftocratical  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition, 
were  all  incenfed,  and  the  fcnators  greatly  alarm- 
ed. The  people  difcovered  fymptoms  that  they 
begun  to  think  themfelves  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
their  rulers,  and  one  patrician  of  confulkr  digrnty 
dared  to  encourage  them  in  fuch  preliimptuous 
and  afpiring  thoughts. 

Some' device  or  other  muft  be  invented  to  dupe 
the  people,  and  ruin  their  leader :  Vift-ginus  tnc 
conful  foon  hit  upon  an  expedient.  Rabuleius  the 
tribune  afked  him  in  aflcmbly,  what  he  thought 
of  this  law  ?  He  anfwered,  he  would  willingly 
confcnt  that  the  lands  fhould  be  diftributed 
among  the  Roman  people,  provided  the  Latines 
had  no  fhare  j  divide  et  impera.  This  diftinftion, 
without  the  leaft  appearance  of  equity,  was  ad- 
drefled  fimply  to  the  popular  hatred  between  the 
Romans  and  Latines,  and  the  bait  was  greedily 
fwallowed.  The  people  were  highly  pleafcd  with 
the  conful,  and  began  to  delpife  Caflius,  and  to 
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fufpcA  him  of  ambition  to  be  king.  He  conti* 
nucd  his  friendly  intencions  towards  the  people, 
and  propofed  in  fenate  to  reimburfe,  as  it  was  but 
juft,  out  of  the  public  treafury,  the  money  which 
the  poorer  citizens  had  paid  for  the  corn  of  which 
Gelo,  king  of  Syracufe,  had  made  the  common- 
wealth a  prefent  during  the  fcarcity.  But  even 
this  was  now  reprefcnted  by  the  fenate,  and  fuf- 
pefted  by  the  people,  to  be  only  foliciting  popu- 
lar favour ;  and  although  the  people  felt  every 
hour  the  neceflity  of  a  king  to  proteft  them 
againft  the  tyranny  of  the  fenate,  yet  they  had 
been  gulled  by  patrician  artifice  into  .  an  oath 
againft  kings  ;  and  although  they  felt  the  want  of 
fuch  a  magiftrate,  they  had  not  fenfe  enough  tb 
fee  it.  The  Agrarian  law  was  oppofed  in  fenate  - 
by  Appius  and  Sempronlus,  and  evaded  by  the 
appointment  of  ten  commiflioners  to  furvcy  the 
lands. 

The  next  year  Caffius  was  cited  before  the 
people,  and  accufed  by  the  quaeftors  of  having 
.taken  fccret  meafures  for  opening  a  way  to  the 
ibvereignty;  of  having  provided  arms,  and  re- 
ceived money  from  the  Latines  and  Hernici ;  and 
of  havbg  made  a  very  great  party  among  the  moft 
robuft  of  their  youth,  who  were  continually  fcen  ' 
in  his  train* 

The  people  heard  the  quasftors,  but  gave  no  at- 
tention to  CafTius's  anfwer  and  defence.  No  con- 
lideradon  for  his  children,  his  relations,  and  friends, 
who  appeared  in  great  numbers  to  fupport  him; 
no  remembrance  of  his  great  aftions,  by  which  he 
had  raifed  himfelf  to  the  firft  dignities ;  nor  three 
confulfhips  and  two  triumphs,  which  had' rendered 
him  very  illuftrious,  could  delay  his  condemna- 
tion, io  unpardonable  a  crime  with  the  Romans 
was  the  flightcft  fufpicion  of  aipiring  at  regal 
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power  !  fo  ignorant,  fo  unjuftj  fo  ungrateful^  asd 
fo  ftupid  were  that  very  body  of  plebeiao^:  wfag 
were  continually  fufFering  the  cruel  tyradoy  of 
patricians,  and   continually  foliciting  protcAors 
againfl:  it  1  Without  regarding  any  moderation  or 
proportion*  the  blind  tool3  of  the  hatred  and  Tsn^ 
geancc  of  their  enemies,  they  condemned  Cafliui 
to  die,  and  the  quasftors  inftantly  carried  him  (a 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  which  fronted  >tbe  forum,  and 
threw  him  down,  in  the  prcfencc  of  the   whde 
people.     His  houfe  was  demoliftied,  and  his  cftatc 
fold,  to  purchafe  a  (latue  to  Ceres ;  and  the  fac«> 
tion  of  the  great  grew  more  powerful  and  haugh-* 
ty,  and  rofe  in  their  contempt  for  the  plebeianSi 
who  loft  courage  in   proportion,  and  foon  re- 
proached themfclves  with  injuftice,  as  well  as  im- 
prudence, in  the  condemnation  of  the  zealous  de«- 
tender  of  dicir  interefts.     They  found  themfelvcs 
cheated  in  all  things.     The  confuls  neither  exc« 
cuted  the  fenate*s  decree  for  diflributing  the  land% 
nor  were  the  ten  commiflioners  elefted.  They  com- 
plamedj  with  great  truth,  that  the  fenate  did  not 
aft  with  (incericy ;  and  accufed  the  tribunes  of  the 
laft  year  of  betraying  their  interefts.     The  tributKS 
of  this  year  warmly  demanded  the  execution  of 
the  decree  i  to  elude  which  a  new  war  was  in- 
vented.    The  patricians  preferved  their  ariftocra- 
tical  tyranny  for  many  centuries,  by  keeping  up 
continually  fome  quarrel  with  foreigners,  and  bf 
frequently  creating  diftators*    The  patricians,  ia 
the  aflcmblies  by  centuries^  had  an  immenfe  ad? 
vantage  over  the  plebeians.     The  confuls  were 
/        here  chofen  by  the  patricians,  as  Cailiusand  Man- 
lius  were  murdered  by  aflemblies  in  centuries.  Ia 
270.    ayoCaeib  FabiusV-one  of  CaflTius's  accufers,  was 
971,   choien  cooful,  though  very  unpopular.     In  271 
the  other  of  Caflius's  accufers  was  chofca  cx)niuU  ^ 
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•  In  tbefe  contefts  the  fteadinefs  of  the  patricians 
is  as  remarkable  as  the  inconftancy  of  the  ple^ 
bdans*;  the  fagacity  of  the  former  as  obvious  as 
the  ftupidity  of  the  latter  j  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
former  as  confpicijous  as  the  ingratitude  of  the 
latter.  Prejudice,  paflion>  and  fupcrftition,  ap- 
pear to  have  altogether  governed  the  plebeians, 
without  the  leaft  appearance  of  their  being  ra- 
tional creatures,  or  moral  agents ;  fuch  was  their 
total  ignorance  of  arts  and  letters,  all  the  little 
advantages  of  education  which  then  exifted  being 
monopolized  by  the  patricians.  The  ariftocracy 
appears  in  precifcly  the  fame  chara6tcr,  in  all  thefe 
^ecdotes,  as  we  before  faw  it  in  Venice,  Poland, 
Bern,  and  elfewhere.  The  fame  indilpenfable  ne- 
ceflity  appears  in  all  of  them,  in  order  to  preferve 
even  the  appearance  of  equity  and  liberty,  to  give 
(he  patricians  a  mafter  in  the  firft  executive  ma- 
giftrate,  and  another  matter  in  a  houfe  of  com* 
mons:~I  fay,  maftcr,-  for  each  of  the  three 
branches  muft  be,  in  its  turn,  both  matter  and  fer- 
vant,  governing  and  being  govf  rned  by  turns. 

To  underftand  how  the  people  were  duped  upon 
thcie  occafions,  and  particularly  how  Manlius  was 
condemned  to  death,  we  mutt  rccolleft  that  the*^ 
tribunes  cited  him  before  the  people,  not  in  their 
curias,  but  centuries.     The  centuries  were  formed 
on  an  artful   idea,  to  make  power  accompany 
wealth.    The  people  were  divided  into  dafles,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  their  fortunes:  each 
clais  was  divided  into  centuries ;  but  the  number 
of  centuries  in  the  different  claffes  was  fb  unequal^ 
that  thofaof  the  firft,  or  richeft  clafs,  made  a  ma-- 
jority  of  the  whole,  and  when  the  centurifcs  of^ 
this  clafs  were  unanimous,  they  decided  th^qu^f-      "  *  *" 
don.     By  this  inllitution  the  rich  were  matters  of        ^ 
the  Jegiflaturc; 
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So  that  by  citing  Manlius  before  the  people  by 
centuries,  the  fenate  were  lure  of  a  vote  for  his  de- 
ftrudion,  and  the  people  had  not  fenfe  to  fee  it, 
or  Ipirit  to  alter  it. 

Nedham  thus  far  appears  to  reafon  fairly  and 
conclufhvely,  when  he  adduces  the  examples  of 
Melius  and  Manlius,  and  he  might  have  added 
Caflius,  to  prove  that  the  people  are  ever  in  dan- 
ger of  lofing  their  liberty,  and  indeed  he  might 
have  advanced  that  they  never  have  any  liberty, 
while  they  are  governed  by  one  fenate.  But  thcfc 
examples  do  not  prove  what  he  alledges  them  to 
prove,  viz.  that  the  people,  in  their  fupremc  af» 
fcmblies,  fucceffively  chofcn,  are  the  beft  keepers 
of  their  liberty  i  becaufe  fuch  an  affcmbiy  is  fub- 
jedl  to  every  danger  of  a  (landing  hereditary  fe- 
nate ;  and  more,  the  firft  vote  divides  it  into  two 
parties,  and  the  majority  is  omnipotent,  and  the 
minority  defencelefs.     He  ihould  have  adduced 
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fhcfe  examples  to  prove  the  ncceflity  of  feparating 
the  executive,  legiflative,  and  judicial,  and  of  di- 
viding the  legiflature  into  three  branches,  making 
the  executive  one  of  them,  and  independent  of 
the  other  two.  This  Is  the  only  fcientific  govern- 
ment ;  the  only  plan  which  takes  into  confidcra- 
tion  all  the  principles  in  nature,  and  provides  for 
ail  cafes  that  occur.  He  is  equally  right,  and 
equally  wrong,  in  the  application  of  his  other  ex- 
amples, "  The  people,"  fays  he,  "  were  fome- 
"  times  in  danger  of  a  furprife  by  a  grandee  cabi- 
^  net  or  junto,  as  that  upftart  tyranny  of  the  de- 
"  cemviri,  where  ten  men  made  a  fliift  to  enflavc 
^  the  fcnatc  as  well  as  the  people."  It  is  no  won- 
der that  Caffius,  Melius,  and  Manlius,  were  facri- 
ficed  to  the  paffions  of  the  fenate,  for  until  the  year 
of  Rome  300,  the  Romans  had  no  certain  laws;  300, 
ib  that  the  confuls  and  fenators,  afking  as  judges, 
were  abfolute  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  the  citizens. 
Tcrcntillus,  a  tribune,  had  propofed  an  ordinance 
that  laws  (hould  be  inftituted,  as  rules  of  right, 
both  in  public  and  private  affairs.  The  fenate 
had  eluded  and  poftponed,  by  various  artifices, 
the  law  of  Terentillus  until  this  year,  300, 
when  the  tribunes  folicited  the  execution  of  it 
with  great  fpirit;  and  the  fenate,  weary  of  con- 
tention, or  apprehenfive  of  greater  danger,  at 
length  decreed,  "  That  ambaffadors  Ihould  be 
fent  to  Athens,  and  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  to 
colleA  fuch  laws  as  they  (hould  6nd  mod  con- 
formable to  the  conftitution  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth ;  and  that  at  theit  return  the  confuls 
flK>uld  deliberate  with  the  fenate  upon  the  choice 
of  legiflators,  of  the  power  to  be  confided  toihem, 
and  the  time  they  were  to  continue  in  office.'*  Sp. 
Pofthumius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  A.  Manlius^ 
three  perfons  of  confular  dignity,  were  appointed 
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deputies.  Three  gallies  were  prepared  by  Af ; 
public,  of  a  magnificence  that  might  do  bonoiir  l» 
the  Roman  people. 

In  the  year  302  the  ambafladors  were  recumed»< 
and  Appius  Claudius^  whofe  anceftors  had  ahrafi 
been  haughty  ariftocratics,  was  chofen  confult  with 
T.  Centius  for  his  collcage.      The  fcnace  at: 
fembled,  and  refolvcd  that  decemviri  fhould  be 
cleded  out  of  the  principal  fenators,  ix^Kiic  aiH' 
thority  (hould  continue  a  year ;  that  they  flionld 
govern  the  commonwealth  with  all  the  power' 
which  the  confuls  then  had>  and  as  the  kings  had 
formerly  exercifed,  and  without  any  appeal  from- 
their  judgements ;  that  all  other  magiitnicies,  and 
even  the  tribunefhip,  fhould  be  aboliihed.     Tlw^ 
decree  was  received  by  ^  the  people  with  loud  ac*' 
clamacions.    An  aflembly,  by  centuries,  was  im<-' 
mediately  held,  and  the  new  magiftrates  created^' 
and  the  old  ones  all  abdicated  their  offices.  Thuf 
the  conftitution  was  wholly  changed,  and  all  aiK' 
thority  transferred  to  one  center,  the  decemvirs; 
It  wa^  foon  exercifed  like  all  other  authoricies  m^ 
one  center.   We  fee  here  the  efFeft  of  two  powers^ 
without  a  third.     The  people  from  hatred  to  die 
confuls,  and  the  fenate  from  hatred  to  the  cri^ 
bunes,  unite  at  once  in  a  total  abolition  of  tht 
conftitution.  ^ 

The  conftitution  of  the  decemvirs  was  precifety 
Nedham's  idea ;  it  was  annually  eligible ;  it  was 
the  people's  government  in  their  fuccefliv^  aflem- 
blies  :  but  we  find  that  an  annual  power,  with- 
out any  limits,  was  a  great  tempution.  The  dc* 
cemvirs  were  all  fenators  of  confular  dignity,  and 
therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  themfelves, 
the  moft  eminent  for  talents  and  virtues  5  yet  their 
virtues  were  not  fufficient  to  fecure  an  honeft  u6 
of  their  unbounded  power.    They  took  many: 
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rautibns  to  preferve  their  ovin  moderation,  as 
.  IS  to  avoid  exciting  jealoufy  in  their  fellow- 
sens:  only  one  had  the  rods  and  axes,  the 
rrs  had  nothing  to  didinguiOi  them  but  a  (ingle 
:er>  called  Accenfus,  who  walked  before  each 
licm.  Their  prefident  continued  only  one 
;  and  they  fucceeded  each  other  daily>  till  the 
of  the  year.— It  is  much  to  our  purpofe  to 
rge  upon  this  example ;  becaufe^  inftead  of 
ig  an  argument  for  Nedham's  inconcinnate 
nn,  it  is  full  proof  againft  it.  The  courfe  of 
bos  and  events,  in  this  ca(e,  were  precifely  the 
e  as  will  take  place  in  every  fimple  govern- 
it  of  the  people,  by  a  fucceffion  of  their  repre- 
atives,  in  a  fingle  aflembly :  and  whether  that 
nbly  confiflsof  ten  members,  or  five  hundred, 
ill  make  no  difference.  In  the  morning,  the 
nnviri  all  went  to  their  tribunal,  ^wherc  they 
t  cognizance  of  all  caufes  and  affairs,  public 
private ;  juftice  was  admihiflered  with  all  pof-- 
:  ecjuity  5  and  every  body  departed  with  per- 
^is^ion.  Nothing  could  be  fo  charming 
le  regard  they  profcfTed  for  the  interefts  of  the 
pic,  and  the  proteftion  which  the  meaneit 
id  againft  the  oppreffion  of  the  great.  It  was 
'  generally  affirmed,  that  there  was  no  occafion 
xibunes,  confuls,  prsecors,  or  any  other  magif^ 
1^4  The  wildom,  equity,  moderation^  and 
laoity  of  the  new  government,  was  admired  and 
iXkd.  What  peace,  what  tranquillity,  what 
ptnefs  were  enjoyed  by  the  public,  and  by  in- 
duals  !  what  a  confolation !  what  glory  to  the 
!mvir$I  Appius  Claudius,  efnecially,  en- 
Sed  the  whole  glory  of  the  adminiftration  in 
^minds  of  the  people.  He  acquired  fo  de- 
4: an  afcendency  over  his  colleagues,  and  to  ir- 
litrle  an  influence  with  the  people,^  chat  the 
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barriers  againft  ambition :  he  not  only  cra(rf 
himfelf  to  be  clcftcd,  but  excluded  all,  l^uf^cp^ 
leagues  of  the  lad  year^  and  filled  up  the  J^ 
other  places  with  his  own  tools,  three  of  whom 
were  plebeians*  The  fenate,  and  whole  patrician 
body^  were  aftonifhed  at  this,  as  it  was  by  Aem 
thouehc  contrary  to  his  own  glory,  and  that  oi}{H 
ancestors,  as  well  as  to  his  haughty  chara&er. 
This  popular  trait  entirely  gained  him  the  raiitd^ 
tudc.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  maiuitf 
in  which  they  continued  their  power  from  year.to 
year,  with  the  moft  hardened  innpudencc  on  their 
part,  the  mod  filly  acquiefcence  of  the  people^ 
and  the  fears  of  the  lenate  and  patricians.  Thmc 
tyranny  and  cruelty  became  at  lena^  intolerabk-i 
and  the  blood  of  Virginia,  on  a  lather's  dagger, 
was  alone  fufficient  to  aroufc  a  ftupid  people  (xim 
their  lethargy. 

Is  it  not  abfurd  in  Nedham  to  adduce  this  «<^ 
ample,  in  (iipport  of  his  government  of  the  people 
by  their  fucceflive  reprefentatives  annually  chofeni 
Were  not  the  decemvirs  the  people's  rtprefentt- 
tives  ?  and  were  not  their  eleAions  annual  i  and 
would  not  the  lame  confequences  have  happeofidi 
if  the  number  had  been  one  hundred,  or  five  hun- 
dred, or  a  thoufand,  inftead  of  ten  i — ^*  O,  buc  tho 
people  of  Rome  fhould  not  have  continued  them 
in  power  from  year  to  year." — How  will  you  hin- 
der the  people  from  continuing  them  in  power^ 
If  the  people  have  the  choice,  they  may  coqtinue 
the  fame  men;  and  we  certainly  know xhey  will;, 
no  bonds  can  reftrain  them.  Without  die  Jibcrqf- 
of  choice,  the  deputies  would  not  be  the.people-|f 
reprefentatlves.  If  the  people  make  a  law,  that 
the  fame  man  (hall .  never . ferve  two  years,  the: 
people  can  and  will  repeal .  that .  law ;.  it  the  peo-  - 
pie  inipofe  upon  checoklves  an  oath^  they. will  iboa 
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^ftf  tnd  believe  they  can  difpenfc  with  that  oath : 
ill  iliorr,  the  people  will  have  the  men  \^rhorn  they 
fcJvc  brft  for  the  moment,  «nd  the  men  whoni  xhfiy 
love  beft  ^511  make  any  law  to  gratify  their  prtf- 
lent  hinnour.  Nay  more,  the  people  ought  to  be 
feprefirnted  by  the  men  who  have  their  hearts  and 
Confidence,  for  thefe  alone  can  never  know  their 
warns  and  defn-es :  but  thefc  men  ought  to  h^vfc 
^wnc  check  to  reftrain  thcm>  and  the*  people  tob, 
when  thofe  defires  are  for  forbidden  fruit*-*for  in- 
juftice,  cruelty,  and  the  ruin  of  the  minority  i-^ 
afld  that  the  defires  of  the  majority  of  the  peopfe 
Wfe  often  for  injufticc  and  inhumanity  agairtft  the 
Ihhiority,  is  demonftrated  by  every  page  of  the 
hi#ory  6f  the  whole  world. 
*"'-*We  confiedext  to  the  examples  of  continuing 
power  in  particular  perfohs.  The  Romans  were 
fwallowed  up,  by  continuing  power  too  long  in 
tte  hiindj'of'the  mumvimes  of  erftperors,  or 
$i*irirffl»:  ,  THefiHfof  thefc  Were  C^fdnPompey^ 
and'C/atflTu^;  ''ButWfto  cohtinued  tfte  ppwef  pf 
Oitfar  F'^ITthe  pcqple  continCred  it,  the  argument 


iWw  jt'fte ftandinfe^  i)c/ihanerit  ^-  --  -  - .- -:  ^— 
filtimoi*;  that  comerrcjif  this  conriritJaiicc  of  power 
ort'Gafrrar  }liyii0 hieansl ''" It ^ \t  4^iW '  ntceflary 
E&  fttollcft  th'e  rtbry,  th'tt  we  iriay  hot  be  ftT)6oft4 
€«:;•  THb  m^iTit*y- (bribn  eiofted'ftitaly,  left 
fijfed'gweral  "mt^^  Italy, 

hW**cr;H;tas  updctftppd  tb  feifend  ortly  froittTa- 
rt^iW'to^thcf  AWif  ^^^^^  CifaU 

plffe*  Oacrl  was  not  rfSpmsd  in  Italy^  and  ftiisht  be 
mU  by  a  Ifnilitary  officer  aind  an  army.  Cflffari^ 
froiha  deliberatcandfagaciQUs  aoibidon,  procured 
fKxn'tlte  people  an  uriprecediented  prdongation  of 
hir  appointments  for  five  years;  but  the  diftriby* 
Vol.  III.  T  tion 
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Cion  of  the  provinces  was  ftill  the  prerogatitjc  of 
the  fenate,  by  the  Sempronian  law. .   Csefar  h^ 
iwtr  been  at  variance  with  a  nnajority  of  the  ie- 
nate.     In  the  office  of  praetor  he  had  been  fuf- 
pcnded  by  them  ;  in  his  prefent  office  of  conful, 
he  had  fet  them  at  open  defiance.     He  had  so 
hopes  of  obtaining  from  them  the  prolongation  of 
his  power,  and  the  command  of  a  province.    He 
knew  that  the  very  propofal  of  giving  him  the 
command  of  Cifalpine  Gaul  for  a  number  of  years 
would  have  fhockcd  them.     In  order  to  carry  his 
point,  he  muft  fet  afide  the  authority  of  the  fc- 
nare,  and  deftroy  the  only  check,  the  only  appear- 
ance of  a  balance,  remaining  in  the  conftitutlonl 
A  tool  of  his,  the  tribune  Vatinius,  niowtA  jbt 
people  to  fet  afide  the  law  of  Scmpronius,  and  by 
their  own  unlimited  power  name  Ctefar  as  pro- 
cpnful  of  Cifalpine  Gaul  and  lUyricum  for  five 
years,  with  an  army  of  feveral  legions.     The  fc- 
nate  were  alarmed,  and  in  vain  oppofcd.     The 
people  voted  it.     The  fenatc  faw  that  all  was  loft, 
and  Cato  cried,  "  You  have  placed  a  king,  with 
his  guards,  in  your  citadel."     Casfar  boafted,  that^ 
he  had  prevailed  both  in  obtaining  the  confulate 
and  the  command,  not  by  the  conceflion,  of  the 
fcnate,  but  in  dired  oppofition  to  their  will,     Hc 
was  well  aware  of  their  malice,  hefaid.     Thoi^ 
he  had  a  confummate  command  of  his  temper, 
and  the  profoundcft  diffimulatlon,  while  in  puriirit 
of  his   point,  his  exuberant  vanity   braved  the 
Avorld  when  he  had  carried  it.     He  now  opcnk 
infuked  the  fenatc,  and  no  longer  concealed  Ijis 
conncdion  with  Pompey  and  Crafliis,  whom  he 
had  over-reached  to  concur  in  his  appointment. 
Thus,  one  of  the  cleared  and  llrongeft  examples 
in  hiftory,  to  fliew  die  neceffiry  of  a  balance  be- 
tween an  independent  fcnate  and  an  independent 

people. 
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Jwplc,  IS  adduced  by  Ncdham  in  favour  of  hiS' 
nidigcfted  plan,  whichhas  nohd^anccat  all.  The  i 
other  example  of  Auguftus,  Antony,  and  Lepi- 
dtJs,  IS  not  woifth  confidering  particularly ;  for  the 
trial  between  them  was  but  a  ftruggle  of  armsj 
By  military  policy  alone,  without  any  mixture  of 
civil  or  policial!  debates  or  negotiations. 

The  fourth  reafon  is,  *^  becaufe  a  fucceffion  of  Fourth 
*'  fupreme  power  deftroys  faftion  :"  which  is  de-  ^^* 
fined  to  be  an  adherence  to  an  intercft  diftinft  from 
the  true  intereft  of  the  (late. 

In  this  particular  one  may  venture  to  diffet* 
altogether  from  our  author,  and  deny  the  faftj 
that  a  fucceffion  of  fovereign  authority  in  one  af- 
fembly,  by  popular  eleftions,  deftroys  fadbion. 
Wc  may  affirm  the  contrary,  that  a  ftanding  au- 
thority in  an  abfokite  monarch,  or  an  hereditary 
ariftocracy,  are  lefs  friendly  to  the  monfter  than 
a'fimple  popular  government ;  and  that  it  is  only 
In  a  mixed  government  of  three  independent  or- 
ders, of  the  one,  the  few,  and  the  many,  and 
three  (eparacc  powers,  the  legiflative,  executive, 
and  judicial,  that  all  forts  of  fadbions,  thofe  of 
poor  and  the  rich,  thofe  of  the  gentlemen  and 
conrimon  people,  thofe  of  the  one,  the  few,  and 
pe  many,  can,  at  all  times,  be  quelled.  The 
teifon  given  by  our  author  is  enough  to  prove 
tiifis :  "  Thofe  who  are  faftious  muft  have  time  td 
^Improve  their  Heights  and  projefts,  in  difguifing 
•rhcir  defigns,  drawinjg  in  inftruments,  and 
•"forming  out  their  oppofites."  In  order  to 
|6dgepfthis,  let  us  put  two  fuppofitions:  i.  ei- 
ther the  fucceffion  muft  be  by  periodical  elections, 
^ply ;  or,  2.  by  periodical  eleftions  in  rotation : 
and;  in  either  cafe,  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
iltiproving  addrefs  and  fyftems,  concealing  or 
feigning  defigns,  making  friend^^  and  efcaping 
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enemies,  are  greater  in  a  ^ucce^ion  of  popular 
dedtions  than  in  a  (landing  ariftocracy.  or  Gmpk 
nionarchy9  and  infinitely  greater  than  in  a  nrxizcxl 
government.  When  the  monftcr  Faftion  is 
watched  and  guarded  by  Cerberus  with  his  three 
heads,  and  a  fop  is  thrown  to  him  to  corrupt  or 
appeafe  him,  one  mouth  alone  will  devour  it,  and 
the  other  two  will  give  the  alarm.— rBut  to  return 
to  our  firft  cafe,  a  fuccefllon  in  one  aflcmbly,  by 
fimple  annual  eledions.  Eledtions  are  the  beft 
poflible  fchools  of  political  art  and  addrefs.  One 
may  appeal  to  any  man  who  has  equal  experience 
in  elections  and  in  courts,  whether  addrefs  and  art, 
and  even  real  political  knowledge,  is  not  to  be 
acquired  more  eafily,  and  in  a  (horter  time,  in 
die  former  than  in  the  latter.  A  king  of  France 
once  afked  his  mod  able  and  honed  aoibaflador 
d'Oifat,  where  he  had  learned  that  wonderful 
<dexterity»  with  which  he  penetrated  into  the  bo- 
foms  of  nrkn  of  all  nations  and  charafteirs,  unra« 
veiled  every  plait  in  the  human  foul,  and  every 
intricacy  of  affairs  and  events  ?  The  cardinal  an- 
iwered,  '*  Sire,  1  learned  it  all  in  my  youth,  at 
''  the  eleftion  of  a  parifli  officer/'  It  is  a  common 
obfcrvation  in  England,  that  their  greateft  fiaKf- 
men,  and  their  favourite  Chatham  among  tfi^ 
reft,  were  formed  by  attendance  on  ele^iops.  The- 
human  heart  is  no  where  (b  open  and  fo  clpfe  by 
^  turns.  Every  argument  is  there  exhaufted ;  every 
palTion,  prejudice,  imagination,  fuperftition,  and 
caprice,  is  eafily  and  furcly  learnea  ampng  thefe 
fcrnes.  One  would  fufpe^  that  ShakeQ>eare  had 
been  an  eledioneering  agent.  When  thele  elec- 
tions are  in  a  fmglc  city,  like  Rome,  there  ^ill 
be  always  two  fcts  of  candidates  :  if  one  ice  fuc- 
cccds  one  year,  the  other  will  endeavour  to  luc- 
ceed  tlie.next.^  This  will  make  the  whole  year  a 
:ccne  of  fadlion  and  intrigue^  and  every  cithEcn, 
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pt  perhaps  a  very  few  who  will  not  meddle  on 
:r  fide>  a  partifan  or  fadious  man.  If  the 
:lons  are  in  a  large  country  like  England,  for 
ripJe,  or  one  of  tnc  United  States  of  America,- 
r€  various  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  and  cor- 
tidn^,  are  to  be  reprcfented,  each  fcenc  of 
lion  will  have  two  or  'fnore  candidates,  and 
or  nnbre  parties,  each  of  which  will  fhidy  its 
;hts  and  projefls,  difguife  its  defigns,  draw  in 
Sj  and  worm  out  enemies.    We  nrmft  remem* 

that  every  party,  and  every  individual,  is 

ftriiggling  for  a  (hare  in  the  executive  and 
cial  power  as  well  as  legiflative,  for  a  fhare 
le  diltribution  of *all  honours,  offices,  rewards, 
profits.  Every  paflion  and  prqudicc  of  every 
r  will  be  applied  to,  every  flattery  and  me- 
!,  every  triclc  and  bribe  that  can  be  bellowed, 
will  be  accepted,  will  be  ufed ;  and>  what  is 
ible  to  think  of,  that  candidate  or  that  agent 
I  has  feweft  fcrOples ;  who  will  propagate  lies 

flanders  with  moil  confidence  ana  iccrecy ; 
«wilt  wheedle,  flatter,  and  cajol<  j  who  will 
luch  the  people  by  treats,  feafls,  and  divcr- 
s,  with  the  l^aft  hrfitation,  and  bribe  with  the 
I  impudent  front,  which  can  conlid  with  hy- 
itical  concealment,  will  draw  in  tools  and 
m  (>ut  enemies  the  failed  :  unfuUied  honour, 
Ing  integrity,  real  virtue,  will  fland  a  very  un- 
ail  chance.  W  hen  vice,  fbUy , '  i  mpodence,  and 
vcry^  have  carried  an  eleftion  one  year,  they 

acquire,  in  the  courfe  of  it,  frefh  influence 
pbwer  to  fucceed  the  next.    In  the  courie  of 

Si^Xj  the  delegate  in  an  aflembly  that  difpofes 
commiflions,  contrafts,  and  penfions,  has 
ly  opportunities  to  reward  his  friends  among 
j3<vn  conllituents,  and  to  puniih  his  enemies^ 
if  ^A  or  other  relation  of  q^e  friend  has  a 
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commifTion  given  him  in  the  army>  another  in  the 
navy,  a  third  a  benefice  in  the  church,  a  fourth  in 
the  cuftoms,  a  fifth  in  the  excife  i  (hares  in  kxuis 
and  contrafbs  are  diftributed  among  his  friendi, 
Sy  whjch  they  are  enabled  to  increafc  their  owq 
and  his  dependents^  and  partifans,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  draw  in  rpore  inftruments  and  parties^ 
and  worm  out  their  oppofites.  All  this  is  (o  eafy 
\o  comprehend,  (o  obvious  to  fight,  and  fb  cer- 
tainly known  in  univerfal  experience,  that  it  i$ 
aftonifliing  that  our  author  (hould  have  ventured 
to  aflert,  that  fuch  a  government  kills  the  can- 
ker-worm Faftion. 

But  to  confider  the  fijbjeft  in  one  other  point  of 
view,  let  us  introduce  the  idea  of  a  rotation,  by 
which  is  here  meant,  not  merely  vacating  a  feat, 
which  the  eleftors  may  till  again  with  the  lame 
fubjed,  but  a  fundamental  law,  that  no  man  (hall 
ferve  in  the  fovereign  aflembly  more  than  one 
year,  or  two  or  three  years,  or  one  in  three,  or 
three  in  fix,  &c.  for  example,  fuppofe  England^ 
or  any  one  of  the  United  States,  governed  by  one 
fovereign  aflembly,  annually  elefted,  with  ia  fun- 
damental law,  that  no  member  fiiould  ferve  more 
than  three  years  in  fix ;  what  would  be  the  con- 
fequence  ?  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  mankind  ;  it  is  an 
abridgement  of  the  rights  both  of  cleftors  and  can- 
didates. There  is  no  right  clearer,  and  few  of 
more  importance,  than  that  the  people  fhould  be 
ac  liberty  m  choofe  the  ableft:  and  beft  men,  and 
that  nricn  of  the  greatefl:  merit  fhould  exercife  the 
moft  important  employments  5  yet,  upon  the  pre- 
fent  fuppofition,  the  people  voluntarily  refign 
this  right,  and  fhackle  their  own  choice.  This 
year  the  people  choofe  thofe  members  who  »are 
^he  ableflj,  wealthieft^  befl  qualified,  and  have  moft 
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of  their  confidence  and  affedion.  In  the  courfe . 
of  the  three  years  they  increafe  their  number  of 
friends^  and  confequendy  their  influence  andpower^ 
by  their  adminiftration,  yet  at  the  end  of  three 
years  they  aiud  all  return  to  private  life,  and  bd^ 
(pcceeded  by  another  fet,  who  have  lefs  wildom, 
wealtbj  and  virtue,  and  lefs  of  the  confidence  and 
affeAion  of  the  people.  Will  either  they  or  tho^ 
pedple  bear  this  ?  Will  they  not  repeal  tJic  fun- 
damental law,  and  be  applauded  by  the  nation> 
at  lead  by  their  own  friends  and  conftituents,  who 
arc  the  majority^  for  io  doing  ?  But  fuppofing  fo 
unnatural  and  improbable  a  thing,  as  that  they 
Ihould  yet  refpeft  the  law,  what  would  be  the  con* 
fequence?  They  will  in  efFeft  nominate  their 
fucceiTors,  and  govern  flill.  Their  friends  are 
die  majority,  their  fuccefTors  will  be  all  taken 
(rpm  their  party,  and  the  mortified  minority  will 
fiee  themfelves  the  dupes.  Thole  men  who  have 
the  nK>ft  weight,  influence,  or  power,  whether  By 
noerit,  wealth,  or  birth,  will  govern,  whether  they 
lUy  at  home  or  go  to  parliament.  Such  a  rots^- 
tion  then  will  only  increafe  and  multiply  fac- 
tions. 

Our  author's  examples  mufl  be  apain  eyaniined^ 
^rWhat  made  the  Roman  kings  radUousi,  but  a 
^^  continuation  of.  power  in  their  perfons  and  fa* 
"  milies  ?*'  If  it  is  admitted  that  fhey  were  fac? 
lious,  asTarquin  no  doubt  was,  it  is  certain  that 
the  nobles  about  them  were  much  more  fo ;  and 
their  factious  actions  were  chiefly  occafioned  by 
the  eternal  jealoufy  and  envy,  rivalry  and  ambi* 
tion>  of  the  great  families  that  were  neareft  to 
them.  But  the  efifeft  was  produced  by  their 
powers  being  undefined,  unlimited  by  law,  and 
unchecked  by  conftitutional  power,  not  by  its  prp- 
bngatiom.    The  power  of  the  kingj    and  the  . 
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power  of  the  fcnate,  were  continued ;  s\tnd  neithet 
^as  checked)  for  the  people  had   n6t  ^  poWtf ' 
adequate  to  the  purpofc  of  checking  enhei*;  rhui^f 
]efs  both:-    both  grew  faftiousj    but  the  ftw^ait ^ 
ntbftfo,  and  drove  away  the  king^  that  tbey  mtglii?  - 
have  the  exciunye  power  of  being  faAi'OOs^  ftAdT' 
without  the  leali  regard  to  the  liberty  of  tbe 
people. 

<<  After  the  Romans  became  a  cbmftionwetdlfti 
*'  was  it  not  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  iensRier 
"  fell  into  fuch  beats  and  fits  anriong  themfclyes?" 
It  may  be  tmly  anfwered^  that  it  wa;  not  the  con- 
tinuation of  power  in  the  fena^e,  but  the  powers 
being  unlimited,  that  made  it  fadious.     A  pbWet 
ivitbout  a  check  is  a  fadion.     The  ienatc  itftlf 
was  a  fa&ioD  iirom  the  firlt  moment  after  the  ti- 
j;>ul(ion  of  the  kings.    But  if  the  fenatc  had  bdfii 
Annually  chofcn  by  the  people,  and  held  the  iaiDc 
unlimited  power,  their  factions,  heats,  andfil^- 
\vould  have  been  much  earlier  and  more  violent 
^'  Did  not  Appius  Claudius  arid  his  junto  by  tlU; 
"  fame  ii^eans  lord  it  over  the  fenate  ?'*     It  wai, 
iagiiin,  the  ilNmStation  of  his  po^er  fhat  enabled 
him  to  lord  it.     1  c  was  granted  only  for  one  year. 
And  :who'  continued  it  ?  Th^  people.     Anid  trfiQ 
tan  hinder  the  peopfe,  when  they  have  ho  check/ 
from  continuing  power  ?'  Who  ought  to  tMhdtr 
them?    But  if  Appius*s  unchecked  po^^rfef"  had 
grown  up  from  fttp  to  ftep^  by  a  fcr ies  of  popiitar 
elc&ions,  he  would  not  have  lorded  it  tefs  :  he 
might  have  poflefled  Virginia,  and  have  murdered 
her  father  with  impunity.    Continuation  of  power, 
in  the  fame  perfons  and  families,  wiil  as  certairtly 
take  place  in  a  fimple  democracy,  or  a  democracy 
by  reprefcntation,  as  in  an  hereditary  ariftocrac^ 
or  monarchy.     This  evil,  if  it  be  one,  will  not  be 
a:vuided  nor  remedied,  but  increafdd  and  aggra- 
vated^ 


vatcdt  by  our  author's  plan  of  government.  Tlie 
CQDtinuation  will  be  certain  \  but  it  will  be  accom- 
{>lijft(^'b]r<^rrup^on)  which  is  worfe  than  a  con*  , 
tiauaiion  by  birth ;  and  if  corruption  cannot  cSe^t 
chf;.QpntimMKi.oqy  fedition  and  rebellion  will  be  re* 
cucr^to:  for  a  degraded^  difappointcdj  rich,  and 
ithiftrious  family  would  at  any  time  annihilate 
heacvcn.  and  earth)  if  ic  could,  rather  than  fail  of 
canyiog  its  point. 

it  is  our  author's  peculiar  misfortune,   that 
all  his  examples  prove  his  fyftem  to  be  wrong. 
^^  Whence  was  ic  that  Sylla  and  Marius  cau(«l 
*^  fp  many  profcriptions,  cruelties^  and  combuf^ 
^  tions  in  Rome,  but  by  an  extraordinary  contioua^ 
*'  don  of  power  in  themfclves  ?"    Continuation  of 
power  in  Marius,  &c.  enabled  him  to  commit  cru* 
clocs  to  be  fure :   but  who  continued  him  in 
power  ?  Was  it  the  fenate  or  the  people  ?  By  the 
enthufiafm  of  the  people  for  Marius,  he  had  fur- 
roufided  himfclf  with  aflaflins,  whoconfidered  the 
patricians,  nobles,  and  fenate,  as  enemies  to  their 
caufir,^  and  enabled  him  and  bis  fa£lion  to  become 
mafters  of  the  commonwealth.     The  better  ibrt 
of  people^  the  really  honed  and  virtuous  repub- 
licMib  ^^re  difcouraged  and  deterred  from  fre- 
quenting the  public  alTemblies.    He  had  recourle 
to  violence  in  the  eledtions  of  tribunes,  that  he 
might  carry  the  choice  of  a  proftituicd  tool  of  his 
own,  Apuleius,  againftthe  fenate  and  nobles  j  and 
bccaufe  their  candidate  Nonius  was  chofen,  though 
now.  vefled  with  a  (acred  charaflcr,  Marius's  crea- 
tures murdered  him.     No  man  had  courage  to 
pinpaie  an  inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  his  deadu 
Apuleius,  to  grati^  his  party,  propofed  new  laws, 
to  diftribute  lands  to  the  poor  citizens  and  to  the 
veteran  i^ldiers,  ta  pur  chafe  more  lands  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  to  remit  the  price  of  corn  already 
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diftributcd  from  the  public  granaries^  aod^  tO/dif? 
tribute  ftiil  more  gratis,  at  the  public  expence»  to 
the  people.  In  vain  did  the  quarftor  and  iKc;  ie* 
oate  reprcfent  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  io^ 
duftry,  order,  and  government.  Apuleius,  to  ex* 
tend  the  power  of  the  popular  aflcmblies,  and  re- 
move every  check  from  his  own  and  Marius's  dc* 
fign$,  brought  forward  new  laws:  i.  Thatdv 
a£i:s  of  the  tribes  (hould  have  the  force  of  la^i 

2.  That  it  fhould  be  treafon  to  interrupt  a  tribune-; 

3.  That  the  fenate  fliould  be  compelled  to  take  aa 
oath  to  confirm  every  ad  of  the  tribes  in  five  days. 
The  power  of  the  ftnate  was  thus  entirely  fup- 
preffed  :  their  branch  of  the  legidature  was  reidUfi^ 
ced  to  a  mere  form,  and  even  the  form  they  were 
n9t  at  liberty  to  r^fufe.  Marius,  though  he  was 
at  the  bottom  of  this  meafure  at  firft,,  by  die 
mod  abandoned  hypocrify  declared  hin^elf  ii>  fe- 
nate againll  taking  the  oath,  in  order  to  ruin 
Metellus  and  all  the  other  honed  men ;  and»  as 
ibon  as  he  had  accomplilhcd  this,  he  took  the 
oath,  and  compelled  the  reft  to  do  the  fame.  It 
was  by  flattery,  bribery,  artifice,  and  violence, 
that  Marius  and  Apuleius  prevailed  with  the  peo« 
pie  to  continue  their  power,  in  oppofitjon  to  all 
that  the  fenate  could  do  to  prevent  it.  What 
would  have  been  the  confequence  then  if  dicrc 
had  been  no  fenate  ?  Would  not  die  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  tribes  have  continued  their 
power,  againft  all  that  could  have  been  done  by 
the  minority  ?  Would  not  ftill  more  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  money,  and  grain,  have  been  lavilhed 
upon  proper  inftruments  among  the  majority,  and 
the  minority  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the  ex- 
pence  ?  Our  author  afFedh  to  fay,  that  the  ^'  fenate 
"  and  people  continued  the  powers  of  Pompey 
"and  Cafar."    But  Csefar  himfclf  knew  it  was 
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coplci  and  not  the  fenace  ^  and  if  the  fenatc 
lued  Pompey,  it  was  bccaufc  Ca^ar  and  the 
\t  laid  them  under  the  neccflity  of  doing  it  in 
own  defence.  Would  Caefar  have  had  lefs 
nmand  in  Gallia,"  if  the  people,  or  their  fuc- 
c  affemblies,  had  been  pofleflVd  of  all  power  ? 
noft  obvious,  that  a  majority  of  the  people,  m 
rafe,  would  have  continued  Ca^far  as  long  as' 
fired,  and  have  given  him  as  much  power  as 
Jlhed  :  fo  that  every  ftep  of  our  author's 
•eft  dcmonftrates  his  fyftem  to  be  falfe.  It  is 
:o  fay,  that  a  continuation  of  power  incrcafes 
rnce,  and  fpreads  corruption,  unlefs  you  point 
way  to  prevent  fuch  a  continuance  in  power, 
ivc  all  power  to  the  people's  fucceffive  finglc 
fcntativc  aflemWies,  is  to  make  the  continu- 
of  power,  with  all  its  increafing  influence  and 
iption,  certain  and  inevitable.  You  may  as 
r  preach  to  the  winds,  as  gravely  exhort  a 
iphant  majority  to  lay  down  their  power, 
is  undoubtedly  honourable  in  any  man,  who 
cijuired  a  great  influence,  unbounded  confi- 
ti  and  unlimited  power,  to  rcfign  it  volunta- 
and  odious  to  take  advantage  of  fuch  an 
rtunity  to  deftroy  a  free  government :  but 
luld  be  madncfs  in  a  legiflator  to  frame  his 
Y  upon  a  fuppofition  that  fuch  magnanimity 
i  often  appear.  It  is  his  bufincfs  to  contrive 
Ian  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fuch  unlimited  in- 
ce,  confidence,  and  power,  (hall  never  be  ob- 
d  by  any  man.  The  laws  alone  can  be 
:d  with  unlimited  confidence:  thofe  laws, 
!i  alone  can  fecure  equity  between  all  and 
'  one  ;*  which  are  the  bond  of  that  dignity 
1  we    enjoy   in   the    commonwealth ;    the 

^od  xquabile  inter  omnes  atque  unum,  onmibus  efle 
.    Cic.  p.  Cxcin. 
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foundation  of  liberty,  and  the  fountain  of  equity  ^ 
the  mind,  the  foul,  the  counfcl,  and judgc|7i.ent  of 
the  cicys    whofe   n^iniftcrs  aie  the  niagjftral^i 
whofe  int;:rpreter$  the  judges,  whofe  fery^Vare 
all  men  who  mean  to  be  free  :*  thofc  laws,  wMcJl 
are  right  reafon,  derived  from  the  Divinity,  coin- 
manding  honefty,  and  forbidding  iniquity  i  whcQli 
are  filent  magiilrates,  where  the  magiftrates  are 
only  fpeaking  laws ;  which,  as  they  are  foune^cd 
in  eternal  morals,  ave  emanations  of  the  Divine 
mind^t 
Tifth        ,  If>  "  the  life  of  liberty,  and  the  .only  remedy 
•*  againft  fclf-imereft,  lies  in  fucceflion  or  powcr$ 
'<  and  peribns/'  the  United  States  of  America 
have  taken  the  mod  cffedtual  meafures  to  feciut 
chat  life  and  that  remedy,  in  cftabliihing  annual 
tiedions  of  their  governors,  fenators,  and  TCprc- 
ientadves.    This  will  probably  be  allowed,  to  be 
as  perfcfk  an  eftablifoment  of  a  fucccflSon  of 
powers  and  perfons  as  human  laws  can  tcakt :  but 
in  what  manner  annual  eledions  of  governors  and 
lenators  will  operate  remains  to  be  alcerc^ned.  ,it 
Ihould  aways  be  remembered,  that  this  is  not  the 
iirft  experiment  that  was  ever  made  in  the  world 
of  eledions  to  great  offices  of  flate :  how  th€7 

*  Hoc  Tinculum  eft  hnjus  dignitatis  cju^  irinmur  in  rejpub* 
£ca,  hoc  fundamentum  lihertans,  hie  fons  aequitatis.  SkitiRi, 
et  animus,  et  confilium,  et  fententia  civitatist  polita  eft-m  l^i^ 
bus*  Ut  corpora  noilra  fiae  mente^  fie  civitaa  fipe  kfO 
{tiis  partibus,  ut  ncrris  ac  fangukie  et  jDenabris,  lui  nonpo- 
teth  Lc^uniaiinKliiy  magiftratus  :  legum  interpretes Ju<G- 
ces :  Icf^cm  dcniqiie  icfcirco  omnes  fervi  I'umus,  lit  liberi 
elfepoiiiimis.  Cic.  pro  CUient.  146. 
'  t  Lex  nihil  aliiid  eft  nifi  rc(!:ta,  et  a  nurrline  Deonim  (rafia 
.  ratio,  impcrans  honetia,  prohibens  contraria.  Cic.  iL  in 
Anton.  a8.  ilia  Divina  mens  fuaima  lex  eft.  De  T ^eg.  li.  11. 
Magiftratuni  legem  cflc  loqucndUiP,  legem  magiftratafn  mu- 
tuiii,  Dc  l.eg.iii,  z,  • 

have 


lave  hitherto  operated  in  every  great  nation,  and 
fi]x2X  has  been  their  end,  is  very  well  known.  Man* 
kind  have  univerfally  difcovered  that  chance  was 
preferable  to  a  corrupt  choice,  and  have  trufted  Pro- 
vidence rather  than  themiclves.  Firft  magiftraccs 
ind  ienators  had  better  be  made  hereditary  at 
once,  than  that  the  people  (hould  be  univerfall/ 
debauched  and  bribed,  go  to  loggerheads,  and  fly 
CO  arms  regularly  every  year.  Thank  Heaven  ! 
/Vmericans  underftand  calling  conventions ;  and  if 
die  time  (hould  come,  as  it  is  very  pofTible  it 
^ay,  when  hereditary  defbent  fhall  become  a  lefs 
evil  than  annual  fraud  and  violence,  fuch  a  con- 
^ntion  may  (liH  prevent  the  firft  magiftratc  from 
becoming  abfolute  as  well  as  hereditary.  But  if 
d^i9  argument  of  our  author  is  confidered  as  he 
iritehded  It,  as  a  proof  that  a  fuccef^on  of  powers 
ah4  pcrlbns  in  one  afTcmbly  is  the  moft  perfcft 
Commonwealth,  it  is  totally  fallacious. 
,  Though  we  allow  benevolence  and  generous 
affcdions  to  ex i ft  in  the  human  breaft,  yet  every 
innoral  theorift  will  allow  the  felfifh  paffions  in  the 
generality  of  men  to  be  the  ftrongeft.  There  are 
few  who  love  the  public  better  than  themfelves, 
(hough  all  may  have  (bme  affection  for  the  pub- 
Uc. '  We  arc  not,  indeed,  commanded  to  love  our 
fjfBighbour  better  than  ourfelves.  Self-intereft^ 
■private  avidity,  ambition,  and  avarice,  will  exiO:  in 
^jifciy  ftate  of  Ibciecy,  and  under  every  form  of 
giq^vefnment.  A  fud'clTion  of  powers  and  perfbns^ 
by  frequent  ele^^ions  will  not  Icflcn  thefe  paf- 
fions in  any  cafe,  in  a  governor,  fenator,  or  repre- 
fentative;  nor  will  the  apprehenfion  of  an  ap^* 
poaching  ele&ion  reftrain  rtiem  from  indulgence 
if  they  have  the  power.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
take  away  the  power,  by  controuling  the  felfilh 
avidity  of  the  governor^  by  th^  fenate  and  houfe ; 

of 
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of  the  fcnate,  by  the  govrrnor  and  houft }  and  Hit 
the  houfc,  by  the  governor  and  (enate.-  Gf  alH 
poflible  forms  of  gorcrnment,  a  fovereignty  in  one 
alTernbly,  (ucccflively  chofcn  by  the  people,  is  per- 
haps the  beft  calculated  to  facilirate  thrgranfici- 
tion  of  felf-love,  and  the  purfuit  of  the  private 
intereft  of  a  few  individuais ;  a  few  eminent  con- 
fpicuous  charafters  will  be  continued  in  their  feats 
in  the  fovereign  affembly,  fronn  one  eleftion  to 
another,  whatever  changes  are  made  in  the  feats 
around  them  ;  by  fuperior  art,  addrcft,  and  opu- 
lence, by  more  fplendid  birth,  reputation,  and 
conncftions,  they  will  be  able  to  intrigue  with  the 
people  and  thrir  leaders  out  of  doors,  until  they 
worm  out  moft  of  their  oppofers,  and  introduce 
their  friends :  to  this  end  they  will  beftow  all 
offices,  contrafts,  privileges  in  commerce,  and 
,  other  emoluments,  on  the  latter  and  their  connec- 
tions, and  throw  every  vexation  and  dJfappoint- 
ment  in  the  way  of  the  former,  until  they  eftablifh 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  hopes  and  fears  throughout  the 
ftate  as  fliall  enable  them  to  carry  a  majority  in 
every  frefh  elrftion  of  the  houfe.  The  judges  will 
be  appointed  by  them  and  their  party,  and  of  coir- 
fcquence  will  be  obfcquious  enough  to  their  in- 
clinations. The  whole  judicial  authority,  as  wcH 
as  the  executive,  will  be  employed,  perverted,  and 
profticuted  to  the  purpofes  of  elcftioneering.  No 
jufticc  will  be  attainable,  nor  will  innocence  or 
virtue  be  fafe,  in  the  judicial  courts,  but  for  the 
friends  of  the  prevailing  leaders :  legal  profccu- 
tions  will  be  inftituted  and  carried  on  againft  op- 
pofers, to  their  vexation  and  ruin ;  aixl  as  they 
nave  the  public  purfe  to  commarfd,  as  well  as  the 
executive  and  judicial  power,  the  public  money 
will  be  expended  in  the  fame  way.  No  favours 
will  be  attainable  tut  by  thofc  who  will  court  the 

4  ruling 
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ruljng  demagoguer,  in  the  honfe,  by  voting  for  their 
friends  and  inftruiTf^nts ;  and  penfions  and  pecu- 
niuy  rewards  and  gratifications,  as  well  as  ho- 
nours and  offices  of  every  kind,  voted  to  friends 
and  partifans.     The  leading  minds  and  mod  in- 
fluential  chanftciS   among   the  clergy  will   be 
courted,  and  the  views  of  the  youth  in  this  de- 
partment will  be  turiied  upon  thofe  men,  and  the 
road  to  promotion  and  employment  in  the  church 
will  be  obftrud^ed  againft  fuch  as  will  not  worfhip 
the  general  ido!.     Capital  characters  among  the 
phyGcians  ,will  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  means  of 
acquiring  reputation  and  practice  in  the  healing 
art  will  be  to  get  the  ftate  trumpeters  on  the  fide 
of  youth.     The  bar  too  will  be  made  fo  fubfer- 
vientj  that  a  young  gentleman  will  have  no  chance 
to  obtain  a  charaftcr  or  clients,  but  by  falling  in 
with  the  views  of  the  judges  and'  their  creators. 
Even  the  thcatrds,  and  a6lors,  and  aftreflcs,  muft 
become  politicians,  and  convert  the  public  plea- 
fures  into  engines  of  popularity  for  the  governing 
members  of  the  houfe.     The  prefs,    that  great 
barrier  and  bulwark  of  the  rights  of  mankind, 
when  It  is  protcfccd  in  its  freedom  by  law,  can 
now  no  longer  be  free :  if  the  authors,  writers, 
and  printers,  will  not  accept  of  the  hire  that  will 
be  offered  them,  they  nmll  fubmit  to  the  ruin  that 
vriil  be  denounced  againft  them.     The  prefles, 
with  much  fccrecy  and  concealment,  will  be  made 
the  vehicles  of  calumny  againft  the  minority,  and 
of  panegyric  and  empirical  applaufes  of  the  lea- 
ders of  the  majority,  and  no  remedy  can  poffibly 
be  obtraned.     In  one  word,  the  whole  fyftcm  of 
affairs,  and  every  conceivable  motive  of  hope  and 
fear,  will  be  employed  to  promote  the  private  intc- 
«fts  of  a  few,   and  their  obfequious  majority ; 
and  there  is  no  remedy  but  in  arms.     Accord- 
ingly 
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inglj  we  find  in  all  die  Italian  republics  the  no- 
norjcy  always  were  driven  to  arms  in  del^nir. 
'^  The  attaining  of  particular  ends  required  leqg|tJi 
^'  of  time  $  deflgns  muft  lie  in  femnentatiofi  til 
/'  gain  the  opportunity  to  bring  mattrra  to  per- 
**  feftion."  It  is  true ;  but  ids  time  liiB  tr 
necedary  in  this  cafe^  in  general,  than  e?cb  ill  h 
fimple  hereditary  monarchy  or  ariftocraqr. 

An  arifl;ocracy>  like  the  Roman  fenate, 
the  abolition  of  royahy  and  the  inftitution  offfie 
tribunate^  is  of  itfelf  a  fadtfon,  a  privateportial 
interdl.  Yet  it  was  lefs  fo  than  an  aoombfo 
annually  chofen  by  the  people,  and  vetted  with  aft 
authority,  would  be ;  K)r  iuch  an  aflembly  runs 
fader  and  eafier  into  an  oligarchy  than  an  kcredi* 
tary  ariftocratical  aflcmbly*  The  leading  tnenv- 
bers  having,  as  has  been  before  (hewn  in  detailf 
the  appointment  of  judges,  and  the  nomination  to 
all  lucrative  and  honourable  offices,  thev  Bave 
rhus  the  power  to  bend  the  whole  executive  and 
judicial  authority  to  their  own  private  intcrefti 
and  by  thefe  means  to  increafe  their  own  reputa* 
tions,  wealth,  and  fnfluence,  and  thofe  oftbeit:, 
party,  at  every  new  cleftion  :  whereas,  in  a  fim- 
ple  hereditary,  ariftocracy,  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
members  in  grfieral  to  preferve  an  equality  aaxmg 
themfelves  as  long  as  they  can  i  and  as  they  are  , 
linaller  in  number,  and  have  more  knowledge,ifac| 
can  more  eafily  unite  for  that  purpofe,  am  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  any  one  to  increafe  his 
power  by  any  annual  eledions.  An  ilpirhiB 
ariftocratic  therefore  muft  take  mon  dme,  ana 
u(e  more  addrefs,  to  augment  his  influence :  'Jti 
we  6nd  in  experience^  that  even  hereditary  arifto* 
cracies  have  never  been  able  to  prevent  Alinrchiei 
riling  up  among  them,  but  by  the  xnoft  ngprou^ 
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%  and  tyrannical  regulations^  fuch  as  (he  in* 
ion  of  inquifuions,  &c. 
may  found  oddly  to  fay  that  the  majority  is 
ionj  but  it  is,  nevcrthelcfs,  literally  juft. 
:  nriajority  are  partial  in  their  own  favour,  if 
rcfufe  or  deny  a  perfeft  equality  to  every 
bcr  of  the  minority,  they  are  a  faction  :  and 
X)pular  aflennbly,  collective  or  reprefcntativc, 
>t  adt,  or  will,  but  by  a  vote,  the  firft  ftep 
cake,  if  they  are  not  unanimous,  occafionsa 
on  into  majority  and  m^inority,  that  is,  into 
Wties,  and  the  moment  the  former  is  unju(t 
,  iaftion.    The  Roman  decemvirs  themfeJves 

ifec  up  by  the  people,  not  by  the  fenate  : 
I  longer  rime  would  have  been  required  for 
igarchy  to  have  grown  up  among  the  patri- 

and  in  the  fenate,  if  the  people  had  not 
pofed  and  demanded  a  body  of  laws,  that  is,  a 
itution.  The  fenate  oppofed  the  requifition 
Qg.as  they  coulJ,  but  at  lad  appointed  the 
Tivirs,  much  againll  their  own  inclinations, 
merely  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  da- 
's of  the  people.  Nedham  thinks,  that  ^*  as 
:  firft  founders  of  the  Roman  liberty  did  well 
driving  out  their  kings ;  fo,  on  the  other 
Cy  they  did  very  ill  in  fettling  a  ftanding 
ferity  within  themfelvcs/*  It  is  really  very 
icious,  and  very  ridiculous,  to  call  thofe  Ro- 
jiobles  who  expelled  (heir  kings,  founders  of 
kpman  liberty;  nothing  was  farther  from 
heads  or  their  hearts  than  national  liberty ; 
IS  merely  a  ftruggle  for  power  between  a 
and  a  body  of  haughty  envious  nobles ;  the 
^%  pf  (he  people  and  of  liberty  had  no  (bare 
The  Romans  might  do  well  in  driving  out 
king :  he  might  be  a  bad  and  incorrigibk 
lAer ;  and  in  luch  a  cafe  any  people  mav  do 
;>!..  III.  U  Will 
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well  in  expelling  or  depofing  a  king.  But  they 
did  not  well  in  demoliming  the  fingle  executive 
magidracy :  they  fbould  have  then  demanded  a 
body  of  laws,  a  definite  conftitution,  and  an  in- 
tegral (hare  in  the  legiflature  of  the  people,  with 
a  precifc  delineation  of  the  powers  of  the  firft  ma- 
giftrate  and  fenate.  In  this  cafe  they  would  have 
been  entitled  to  the  praife  of  founders  of  Roman 
liberty ;  but  as  it  was,  they  only  fubftitutcd  one 
fyftenn  of  tyranny  for  another,  and  the  new  one 
was  worfc  than  the  old.  They  certainly  **  did 
€t  y^j  y  ill  jj^  fettling  a  (landing  fovereign  fuprcme 
*'  authority  within  themfelves,"  Thus  far  our 
author  is  perfcftly  in  the  right,  and  the  rcafon  he 
gives  for  this  opinion  is  very  well  founded  :  it  is 
the  fame  that  was  given  thonfands  of  years  before 
him,  by  Plato,  Socrates,  and  others,  and  has-been 
conftantly  given  by  all  fucceeding  writers  in  fa- 
vour of  mixed  governments,  and  againft  fimple 
ones,  "  becaufc,  lying  open  to  the  temptations  of 
'*  honour  and  profit/'  or,  in  other  words,  having 
their  ambition  and  vanity,  avarice  and  luft,  hatred 
and  rcfentmcnt,  malice  and  revenge  -,  in  fliorr, 
thtir  fclf-love,  and  all  their  pafiions  (**  which  afe 
*'  fails  too  bi{^  for  any  human  bulk'')  unreftrained 
by  any  contiouling  power,  they  were  at  once 
iranfported  by  them  ;    made  ufe  of  their  public 

})ower  not  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  but 
or  the  gratification  of  their  private  paflSons, 
whereby  they  put  the  commonwealth  into  frequent 
flames  of  difcontent  and  fedition.  Thus  tar  is 
very  well :  but  when  our  author  goes  on,  "  which 
**  might  all  have  been  prevented,  could  they 
"  have  fettled  the  (late  free,  indeed,  by  placing  an 
•*  orderly  fucce(fion  of  fuprcme  authority  in  the 
•'  hands  of  the  people,*'  he  can  be  followed  by  no 
gnc  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  and  in  focieiy — 
I  becaufe. 
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bccaufe  that  fuprcme  authority  falls  out  of  the 
whole  body  into  a  majority  at  the  firft  vote.  To 
?xpcft  felf-denial  from  men,  when  they  have  a 
majority  in  their  favour,  and  confequently  power 
:o  gratify  themfelves,  is  to  difbelieve  all  hiftory 
ind  univcrfal  experience;  it  is  to  dilbelieve  Reve- 
lation and  the  Word  of  God,  which  informs  us,  the 
licart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  defperatcly 
Ricked.  There  have  been  examples  of  felf-de- 
lial,  and  will  be  again  j  but  fuch  exalted  virtue 
icycr  yet  exifted  in  any  large  body  of  men  and 
aftedlong:  and  our  author's  argument  requires 
t  to  be  proved,  not  only  that  individuals,  but 
hat  nations  and  majorities  of  nations,  are  capable 
lot  only  of  a  fingle  aft,  or  a  few  a6ls  of  difintereft- 
d  juftice  and  exalted  felf-denial,  but  of  a  courfe  of 
uch  heroic  virtue  for  ages  and  generations ;  and 
ibt  only  that  they  are  capable  of  this,  but  that  it  is 
>robabIe  they  will  pra6life  it.  There  is  no  man 
o  blind  as  not  to  fee,  that  to  talk  of  founding  a 
government  upon  a  fuppofuion  that  nations  and 
jrcat  bodies  of  men,  left  co  themfelves,  will  prac- 
ife  a  courfe  of  felf-denial,  is  either  to  babble  like 
L  new-born  infant,  or  to  deceive  like  an  unprinci- 
>lcd  impoftor.  Ncdham  has  himfelf  acknow- 
cdged  in  feveral  parts  of  this  work,  the  depravity 
>f  aicn  in  very  ftrong  terms.  In  this  fifth  reafon 
ic  avers  "  temptations  of  honour  and  profit  to  be 
*  iails  too  big  for  any  human  bulk."  Why  then 
Iocs  he  build  a  fyftem  on  a  foundation  which  he 
Wns  to  be  fo  unliable  ?  If  his  mind  had  been  at 
ibcrtv  to  follow  his  own  ideas  and  principles,  he 
null  nave  feen,  that  a  fucceflion  of  fupreme  au- 
hority  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  by  their  houfe 
)Frcprefentatives,  is  at  firft  an  ariftocracy  as  del- 
)0tica1  as  a  Roman  fenate,  and  becomes  asi  oli- 
^rchy  even  fooncr  than  tl)at  aflembly  fell  into  the 
dccemvjrate.     There  is  this  infallible  difadvan- 
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tage  in  fuch  a  government,  even  in  comparifon 
wich  an  hereditary  ariftocracy,  chat  it  lets  in  vice, 
profligacy,  and  corruption,  like  a  torrent,  with 
tyranny ;  whereas  the  latter  often  guards  the  mo- 
rals of  the  people  with  the  utmoft  feverity  — even 
the  defpotifm  of  ariftocracy  prcfcrves  theniorah 
of  the  people. 

It  is  pretended  by  fome,  that  a  fovereignty  in 
a  lingle  afTembly,  annually  ele(5):ed,  is  the  only  one 
in  which  there  is  any  refponfibility  for  the  excr- 
cife  of  power.  In  the  mixed  government  we  con- 
tended for,  the  minifters,  at  leaft  of  the  executive 
power,  arc  relponfible  for  every  inftancc  of  the 
cxercife  of  it;  and  if  they  difpofe  of  a  fingle  com- 
milTion  by  corruption,  they  arc  refponfiblc  to  a 
houfe  of  reprefentatives,  who  may,  by  impeach- 
ment,  make  them  refponfible  before  a  fcnate, 
where  they  may  be  accufcd,  tried,  condemned, 
and  punilhed,  by  independent  judges.  But  in  a 
finglc  fovereign  affembly,  each  mtmber,  at  the 
end  of  his  year,  is  only  refponfiblc  to  his  conftitu- 
ents ;  and  the  majority  of  members  who  have 
been  one  of  the  party,  and  carried  all  before  thcin, 
arc  to  be  refponfiblc  only  to  their  conftiiucnts, 
not  to  the  conftituents  of  the  minority  who  haye 
been  overborne,  injured,  and  plundered.  And 
who  are  thefe  conftituents  to  whom  the  majority 
arc  accountable  ?  Thofe  very  perfons,  to  gratify 
whom  they  have  proftituted  the  honours,  re- 
wards, wealth,  and  juftice  of  die  (late.  Thefe, 
inftead  of  punilhing,  will  applaud;  inftead  of  dif- 
carding,  will  re-elcft,  with  ftill  greater  eclat,  and  a 
more  numerous  majority  j  for  the  lofing  caufc  will 
be  defcrted  by  numbers :  and  this  will  be  done  in 
hopes  of  having  ftill  more  injullice  done,  (lill 
more  honours  and  profits  divided  amono-  thciii- 
fclves,  to  the  exclufion  and  mortification  of  the 
minority.    It  is  then  aftonifliing  that. fuch  a  fim- 
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pic  government  fliould  be  preferred  to  a  mixed 
one,  by  any  rational  creature,  on  the  fcore  of  re- 
fjx)nfibility.  There  is,  in  fhort,  no  poflTible  way 
of  defending  the  minority,  in  fuch  a  government, 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  but  by  giving 
the  former  a  negative  on  the  latter,  the  moft  abr 
furd  inftitution  that  ever  took  place  among  men. 
As  the  major  may  bear  all  poflible  relations  of 
proportion  to  the  minor  part,  it  may  be  fifty-one 
agamft  forty-nine  in  an  affembly  of  an  hundred, 
3r  it  may  be  ninety-nine  againft  one  only :  it  be- 
somes  therefore  neceflary  to  give  the  negative  to 
the  minority,  in  all  cafes,  though  it  be  ever  {0 
Snail.  Every  member  muft  poffefs  it,  or  he  can 
lever  be  fecure  that  himfelf  and  his  conftituents 
Stall  not  be  facrificed  by  all  the  reft.  This  is  the 
Tue  ground  and  original  of  the  liberum  veto  in 
Pdland;  but  the  confequence  has  been  ruin  to 
hat  noble  but  ill-conftituted  republic.  One  fool,  . 
)r  one  knave,  one  member  of  the  diet,  which  is 
L  fingle  ibvereign  affembly,  bribed  by  an  in- 
riguing  ambaffador  of  fome  foreign  power,  has 
)rc vented  meafures  the  moft  effential  to  the  de- 
enee,  fafety,  and  exiftence  of  the  nation*  Hence 
tumiliations  and  partitions !  This  alfo  is  the  rat- 
hh  on  which  is  founded  the  law  of  the  United 
Sfctherlands,  that  all  the  feven  provinces  muft  be 
ihanimous  in  the  affembly  of  the  States  General ; 
ind  all  the  cities  and  other  voting  bodies  #  in  the 
iflernblies  of  the  feparate  ftates.  Having  no  fuf- 
icicnt  checks  in  their  uncouth  conftitutton,  nor 
my  mediating  power  poflcflcd  of  the  whole  cxe- 
tutive,  they  have  been  driven  to  demand  unani- 
pity  inftead  of  a  balance:  and  this  muft  be 
lone  in  every  government  of  a  fingle  affembly,  or 
he  majority  will  inftandy  opprefe  the  minority. 
Jut  what  kirtd  of  government  would  that  be  in 
he  United  States  otAmerica,  or  any  one  of  them, 
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that  fliould  require  unanimity,  or  allow  of  the  U- 
berum  veto  ?  It  is  fufficient  to  afk  the  quellioD^ 
for  every  man  will  anfwcr  it  alike. 

Sixth  j^Q  con t rover fy  will  be  maintained  with  our 

^^'  author,  "  that  a  free  ftate  is  more  exceUenc  than 
"  fimple  monarchy,  or  fimple  ariftocraqr/'  But 
the  queftion  is.  What  is  a  free  ftate  ?  It  is  plain 
our  author  means  a  fingle  affembly  of  repreien- 
tatives  of  the  people,  periodically  eledcd,  and 
vetted  with  the  fupreme  power.  This  is  denied 
to  be  a  free  ftate.  It  is  at  firft  a  government 
of  grandees,  and  will  foon  degenerate  into  a  go- 
vernment of  a  junto  or  oligarchy  of  a  few  of  the 
moft  eminent  of  them,  or  into  an  abfolute  mo- 
narchy of  one  of  them.  The  government  of  jhcfc 
grandees,  while  they  are  numerous,  as  well  as 
when  they  become  few,  will  be  fo  oppreffive  to  the 
people,  that  the  people,  from  hatred  or  fear  of  the 
gentlemen,  will  fet  up  one  of  tliem  to  rule  the 
rcftj  and  make  him  abfolute.  Will  it  be  alked 
how  this  can  be  proved  ?  It  is  proved,  as  has 
been  often  already  faid,  by  the  conttitution  of  hu- 
man nature,  by  the  experience  of  the  world,  and 
the  concurrent  teftimony  of  all  hiftory-  The  paf- 
fions  and  defires  of  the  majority  of  the  repreicn- 
tatives  in  affembly  being  in  their  nature  infatia- 
ble  and  unlimited  by  any  thing  within  their  own 
breafts,  and  having  nothing  to  controul  them 
without,  will  crave  more  and  more  indulgence, 
and,  as  they  have  thcT  power,  they  will  have  the 
gratification  -,  and  Nedham*s  government  will  have 
no  fecurity  for  continuing  free,  but  the  prefump- 
tioji  of  felf-denial  and  felf-government  in  the 
members  of  the  affembly,  virtues  and  qualities 
that  never  exifted  in  great  bodies  of  men,  by  the 
ackaowledgement  of  all  the  grcateft  judges  of  hu* 
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man  nature,  as  well  as  by  his  own,  when  he  fays, 
chat ''  temptations  of  honour  and  profit  are  fails 
"  too  big  for  any  human  bulk."  It  would  be  as 
realbnable  to  fay,  that  all  government  is  altoge- 
ther unneceffary,  becaufe  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men 
CO  deny  themfelves,  and  obey  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  laws  of  God.  However  clear  the  duty, 
wc  know  it  will  not  be  performed  j  and  therefore 
it  is  our  duty  to  enter  into  afTociatlons,  and  com- 
pel one  another  to  do  fome  of  it. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  people  are  the  beft  keep- 
ers of  their  own  liberties,  and  the  only  keepers 
who  can  be  always  trufted ;  and  therefore  the  peo- 
ple's fair,  full,  and  honeft  confent  to  every  law, 
by  their  reprefentatives,  muft  be  made  an  eflen- 
tud  part  of  the  conllitution  :  but  it  is  denied  that 
tlicy  are  the  beft  keepers,  or  any  keepers  at  all,  of 
their  own  liberties,  when  they  hold  colleftively,  or 
by  rcprefentation,  the  executive  and  judicial  pow- 
er, or  the  whole  and  uncontrouled  legiilative ;  on 
die  centrary,  the  experience  of  all  ages  has 
proved,  that  they  inftantly  give  away  their  liber- 
ties into  the  hand  of  grandees,  or  kings,  idols  of 
their  own  creation.  The  management  of  the  exe- 
cattve  and  judicial  powers  together  always  cor- 
rupts them,  and  throws  the  whole  power  into  the 
haods  of  the  mod  profligate  and  abandoned  among 
themfelves.  The  honeft  men  are  generally  nearly 
equally  divkied  in  fentiment,  and  therefore  the 
vicious  and  unprincipled,  by  joining  one  party, 
carry  the  majority ;  and  the  vicious  and  unprin- 
cipled always  follow  the  moft  profligate  leader, 
him  who  bribes  the  higheft,  and  fets  all  decency 
and  (hame  at  defiance :  it  becomes  more  proBt^i* 
able,  and  reputable  too,  except  with  a  very  few, 
to  be  a  party  man  than  a  public  fpirited  one. 

It  is  agreed  that  ^^  the  end  ot  all  government 
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"  is  the  good  and  cafe  of  the  people,  in  a  fecure 
y  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  without  oppreflion  j" 
but  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  the  rich  are  pe^ 
fie  as  well  as  the  poor;  that  they  have  rights  at 
well  as  others  \  that  they  have  as  dear  and  as  jt^ 
cred  a  right  to  their  large  property,  as  others  have 
to  theirs  which  is  fmallen;  that  oppreflion  to  them 
is  as  poflTible,  and  as  wicked,  as  to  others ;  that 
flealing,  robbing,  cheating,  are  the  fame  crimes  and 
fins,  whether  committed  againft  them  or  others* 
The  rich,  therefore,  ought  to  have  an  eflFe&ual 
barrier  in  the  conftitution  againft  being  robbed^ 
plundered,  and  murdered,  as  well  as  the  poor; 
and  this  can  never  be  without  an  independent  fer 
nate*  The  poor  ihould  have  a  bulwark  againft 
the  fame  dangers  and  oppreflions ;  and  this  can 
never  be  without  a  houfe  of  reprefentacivcs  of 
the  people.  But  neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor 
can  be  defended  by  their  refpedive  guardians  ia 
the  conftitution,  without  any  executive  power,  vcft- 
ed  with  a  negative,  equal  to  either^  to  hold  the 
balance  even  between  them,  and  decide  when 
they  cannot  agree.  If  it  is  afked.  When  will 
this  negative  be  ufed  ?  it  may  be  anfwered.  Per- 
haps never :  the  known  exiftence  of  it  will  pre- 
vent all  occaHon  to  exercife  it ;  but  if  it  has  not 
a  being,  the  want  of  it  will  be  felt  every  day.  If 
it  has  not  been  ufed  in  England  for  a  long  tinr^e 
paft,  it  by  no  means  "follows  that  there  have  not 
been  occafions  when  it  might  have  been  employed 
with  propriety.  But  one  thing  is  very  certain^ 
that  there  have  been  many  occafions  when  the 
conC:itution  would  have  been  overturned  Gncc  the 
Revolution,  \i  the  negative  had  not  been  an  in* 
dub: table  preioi»ative  of  the  crown. 

It  is  ag.  eed  that  the  people  aie  *'  moft  fenfible 
<^  pftheii'own  burthens  i  and  being  put  into  a 
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^^  capacity  and  t-eedom  of  afting,  are  the  mofl 
*'  likely  to  provide  remedies  for  their  own  relief.** 
For  this  reafon  they  are  an  eflential  branch  of  the 
legiflature,  and  have  a  negative  on  all  laws>  an 
abfohite  controul  over  every  grant  of  money,  and 
an  unlimited  right  to  accufe  their  enemies  before 
an  impartial  tribunal.    Thus  far  they  are  moft  fen- 
iible  of  their  burthens,  and  are  moft  likely  to  pro- 
vide remedies.     But  it  is  affirmed,  that  they  arc 
not  only  incapable  of  managing  the  executive 
power,  but  would  be  inftantly  corrupted  by  it  in 
fuch  numbers,  as  would  deftroy  the  integrity  of 
all  ele6tions.     It  is  denied  that  the  legiflative 
power  can  be  wholly  entrufted  in  their  hands  with 
a  moment's  fafcty :   the  poor  and  the  vicious 
would  indantly  rob  the  rich  and  virtuous,  (pend 
their  plunder  in  debauchery,  or  confer  it  upon 
Ibnne  idol,  who  would  become  the  defpot ;  or,  to 
fpeak  more  intelligibly,  if  not  more  accurately, 
fomc  of  the  rich,  by  debauching  the  vicious  to 
their  corrupt  intereft,  would  plunder  the  virtuous, 
and  become  more  rich,  until  they  acquired  all  the 
property,  or  a  balance  of  property  and  of  power, 
in  their  own  hands,  and  domineered  as  defpots  in 
an  oligarchy. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  *^  people  know  where  the 
"  flioe  wrings,  what  grievances  are  moft  heavy," 
and  therefore  they  fhould  always  hold  an  inde* 
pendent  and  eflential  part  in  the  legiflature,  and 
be  always  able  to  prevent  the  fhoe  from  wringing 
more,  and  the  grievances  from  being  made  more 
heavy ;  they  fhould  have  a  full  hearing  of  all  their 
arguments,  and  a  full  fhare  of  all  confultations, 
*  for  eadng  the  foot  where  it  is  in  pain,  and  for  lef- 
fening  the  weight  of  grievances,  or  annihilating 
them  ;  but  it  is  denied  that  they  have  a  right,  or 
that  they  fhould  h^ve  power,  to  take  from  one  maa 
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his  property  to  make  another  eafy,  and  that  they 
only  know  **  what  fences  they  ftand  in  need  of  to 
*'  fhclcer  them  from  the  injurious  aiiauks  of  thofe 
«'  powers  that  are  above  them  j  meaning,  by  the 
powers  above  them,  fenators  and  magiftrates, 
fhoogh,  properly  fpeaking,  there  are  no  powers 
above  them  but  the  law,  which  is  above  all  men, 
governors  and  fenators,  kings  and  nobles,  as  well 
as  commons. 

The  Americans  have  agreed  with  this  writer  in 
the  fentiment,  **  that  it  is  but  reafon  that  the 
"  people  (hould  fee  that  none  be  interefted  in  the 
'*  fupreme  authority  but  perfons  of  their  own 
**  eleftion,  and  fuch  as  muft,  in  a  fhort  time,  re* 
*'  turn  again  into  the  fame  condition  with  them- 
«*  felves."  This  hazardous  experiment  they  have 
tried,  and,  if  elections  are  foberly  made,  it  may 
anfwer  very  well  j  but  if  parties,  faftions,  druo* 
kennefs,  bribes,  armies,  and  delirium^  come  in,  as 
they  always  have  done  fooner  or  later,  to  embroil 
and  decide  every  thing,  the  people  muft  agaia 
have  recourfe  to  conventions,  and  find  a  remedy. 
Neither  philofophy  nor  policy  has  yet  difcovercd 
any  other  cure,  than  by  prolonging  the  duration 
of  the  firft  magiftracc  and  fenators.  The  evil 
may  be  leflcned  and  poftponed,  by  eledions  for 
longer  periods  of  years,  till  they  become  for  life; 
^nd  if  this  is  nor  found  an  adequate  remedy, 
there  will  remain  no  rather  but  to  make  them  he- 
reditary- The  delic;:cy  or  the  dread  of  unpopu- 
larity, that  ftiould  i.'icluce  any  irjan  to  conceal  this 
important  truth  from  the  full  view  and  con- 
tem;.^uir>n  of  the  people,  would  be  a  weakncls,  if 
not  a  vire.  As  to  "  reaping  the  fame  benefit  or 
•*  burthen  by  the  laws  enafted  that  befals  the 
♦^  reft  of  the  people,**  this  will  be  feciired,  whe- 
ther the  firft  magiftrate  and  fenate  be  eledive  or 
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hereditary,  as  long  as  the  people  are  an  integral  - 
branch  of  the  Icgiflature  j  can  be  bound  by  no 
laws  to  which  they  have  not  confented  j  and  can 
be  fubjcfted  to  no  tax  which  they  have  not  agreed 
to  lay*  It  is  agreed  that  the  **  iflue  of  fuch  a 
^*  conftitution,"  whether  the  governor  and  fenate 
be  hereditary  or  eleftive,  muft  be  this,  "  that  no 
^.  load  be  laid  upon  any,  but  what  is  common  to 
^*  all,  and  that  always  by  common  content  j 
^^  not  to  lerve  the  luft  of  any,  but  only  to  fupply 
'*  the  neceflities  of  their  country." 

The  next  paragraph  is  a  figurative  flourifti,  cal- 
culated to  amufe  a  populace,  without  informing 
their  underftandings.  Poetry  and  myftics  will 
infwer  no  good  end  in  difcufling  queftions  of  this 
nature.  The  fimpleft  ftyle,  the  moft  mathemati- 
:al  precifion  of  words  and  ideas,  is  bed  adapted 
to  difcover  truth,  and  to  convey  it  to  others,  in 
ncaibning  on  this  fubjefl.  There  is  here  a  confu^ 
Sea  that  is  more  than  accidental— it  is  artful :— ^ 
the  author  purpofely  dates  the  queftion,  and 
makes  the  comparifon  only  between  fimple  forms 
rf  government,  and  carefully  keeps  out  of  fight 
the  idea  of  a  judicious  mixture  of  them  alL 
He  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fupreme  power 
rnuft  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  fimple  mqnarchj 
or  of  a  fingle  fenate,  or  of  the  people,  and  ftudi- 
dufly  avoids  confidering  the  fovereignty  lodged  in 
a  compofition  of  all  three.  "  When  a  fupreme 
'*  power  long  continues  in  the  hands  of  any  per-? 
^*  fon  or  perlbns,  they,  by  greatnefs  of  place,  bc- 
"  ing  feated  above  the  middle  region  of  the  pco- 
'*  pic,  fit  fecure  from  all  winds  and  weathers,  and 
^  fron)  thofe  ftorms  of  violence  that  nip  and  ter- 
^^  rify  the  inferior  part  of  the  world."  If  this  19 
popular  poetry,  it  is  not  philofophical  reafoning. 
U  may  be  made  a  quedion,  whether  it  is  true  in 
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fad,  that  perfons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  are 
more  exempted  from  dangers  and  evils  that  threat- 
en the  commonwealth  than  thofe  in  the  niiddlc 
or  lawer  rank  ?  But  if  it  were  true,  the  United 
Stares  of  America  have  eftablilhcd  their  govern- 
ments upon  a  principle  to  guard  againft  it ;  and, 
**  b7  a  fucceflive  revolution  of  authority,  they 
'*  come  to  be  degraded  of  their  earthly  godheads, 
•*  and  return  into  the  fame  condition  with  other 
**  mortals  ;"  and,  therefore,  "  they  muft  needs  be 
"  more  fcnfible  and  tender  of  what  is  laid  upon 
"  them." 

Our  author  is  not  explicit.     If  he  meant  that 
a  fundamental  law  fhould  be  made,  that  no  man 
/hould  be  chofen  more  than  one  year,  he  has  no 
\vhere  faid  fo.     He  knew  the  nation  would  not 
have  borne  it.     Cromwell  and  his  creatures  would 
all  have  detefted  it;  nor  would  the  members  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  or  their  conftituents,  have 
approved  it.     The  idea  would  have  been  uni- 
verfally  unpopular.     No  people  in  the  world  will 
bear  to  be  deprived,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  of 
the  fcrvice  of  their  bcft  men,  and  be  obliged  to 
confer  their  fufFrages,  from  year  to  year,  on  the 
next  beft,  until  the  rotation  brings  them  to  the 
worft.    The  men  of  greateft  intcreft  and  influence, 
moreover,  will  govern ;  and  if  they  cannot  be 
chofen  themfelves,  they  will   generally  influence 
the  choice  of  others  fo  decidedly,  that  they  may 
be  faid  to  have  the  appointment.     If  it  is  true 
that  '^  the  ftrongeft  obligation  that  can  be  laid 
**  upon  a  man  in  public  matters,  is  to  fee  that  he 
"  engage  in  nothing  but  what  muft  either  of- 
*'  fenfively  or  beneficially  refleft  upon  himfclf," 
it  is  equally  true  at  leaft  in  a  mixed  government 
as  in  a  firnple  democracy :  it  is,  indeed,  more 
cle4r}y  arid  univerfally  true,  becaufe  in  the  firft 
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the  rcprefcntativcs  of  the  people  are  the  fpecial 
guardians  of  equality,  equity,  and  liberty,  for  the 
people  will  not  confent  to  unequal  laws ;  but  in 
the  fecond,  where  the  great  and  rich  will  have  the 
greateft  influence  in  the  public  councils,  they  wtH 
continually  make  unequal  laws  in  their  own  fa- 
vour, unlefs  the  poorer  majority  unite,  which  thejr 
rarely  do,  fct  up  an  oppofition  to  them,  anfl  run 
them  down  by  making  unequal  laws  againfl  them. 
In  every  fociety  where  property  exifts,  there  will 
ever  be  a  ftruggle  between  rich  and  poor.  Mixed 
in  one  aflembly,  equal  laws  can  never  be  expefted : 
they  will  either  be  made  by  numbers,  to  plunder 
the  few  who  arc  rich,  or  by  influence,  to  fleece 
the  many  who  are  poor.     Both  j-ich  and  poor, 
then,  mud  be  made  independent,  that  equal  juf- 
ticc  may  be  done,  and  equal  liberty  enjoyed  by 
all.     To  expeft  that  in  a  fingle  fovereign  aflem- 
bly no  load  ihall  be  laid  upon  any  but  what  is 
common  to  all,  nor  to  gratify  the  paflions  of  any,  - 
.but  only  to  fupply  the  neceflfjries-of  their  country, 
'  is  altogether  chimerical.    Such  an  aflfembly,  under 
an  awkward  unwieldy  form,  becomes  at  once  a  fim- 
ple  monarchy  in  efFeft :  fome  one  overgrown  ge- 
nius, fortune,  or  reputation,  becomes  a  defpot, 
who  rules  the  ftate  at  his  pleafurc,  while  the  de- 
luded nation,  or  rather  a  deluded  majority,  thinks 
itfelf  free  ;  and  in  every  refolve,  law,  and  aft  of 
government,  you  fee  the  intereft,  fame,  and  power, 
of  that  Angle  individual  attended  to  more  than 
the  general  good. 

It  is  agreed,  that  **  if  any  be  never  fo  good  a 

'*^  patriot,'*  (whether  his  power  be  prolonged  or 

,  not)  **  he  will,  find  it  hard  to  keep  fcif  from 

«*  creeping  in  upon  him,  and  prompting  him  to 

**  fome  extravagances  for  his  own  private  bene- 

.**  fit."     But  it  is  afTcrted,  that  power  will  be  prd- 
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longed  in  the  hands  of  the  fanne  patriot^  the 
fame  rich,  able,  powerful,  and  well-dcfccndcd 
citizen,  &c.  as  much  as  if  he  had  a  feat  for  life, 
or  an  hereditary  feat  in  a  (enate,  and,  what  is  more 
deftruftive,  his  power  and  influence  is  condantly 
increafing,  fo  that  felf  is  more  certainly  and  ra- 
pidly growing  upon  him ;  whereas,  in  the  other 
cafe,  it  is  defined,  limited,  and  never  materially 
varies.  If,  in  the  firft  cafe,  *'  he  be  fhortly  to 
•*  return  to  a  condition  common  with  the  reft  of 
**  his  brethren,"  it  is  only  for  a  moment,  or  a  day, 
or  a  week,  in  order  to  be  re-elefted  with  frefli  eclar, 
redoubled  popularity,  increafed  reputation,  in- 
fluence, and  power.  Self-intereft,  therefore,  binds 
him  to  propagate  a  falfe  report  and  opinion,  that 
he  ^'  does  nothing  but  wh;it  is  juft  and  equal/' 
while  in  faft  he  is  every  day  doing  what  is  unjuft 
and  unequal;  while  he  is  applying  all  the  offices 
of  the  ftate,  great  and  fmall,  the  revenues  of  the 
public,  and  even  the  judicial  power,  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  his  own  wealth  and  honours,  and 
thofe  of  his  friends,  and  to  the  punifhment,  dc- 
preflion,  and  deftruftion  of  his  enemies,  with  the 
acclamations  and  hofannas  of  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

This,  without  controverfy,  mud  needs  be  the 
mofl  noble,  the  moft  juft,  and  the  moft  excel- 
lent way  ot  government  in  free  ftates,"  provid- 
ed our  author  meant  only  a  mixed  ftate,  in  which 
the  people  have  an  efTential  (hare,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  public  purfe,  with  the  judgement  of 
caufes  ^/id  acciufations  as  jurors,  while  their  power 
4s  tempered  and  controuled  by  the  ariftocratical 
part  of  the  community  in  another  houfe,  and  the 
executive  in  a  diftin(5l  branch.  But  as  it  is  plain 
his  meaning  was  to  jumble  all  thefe  powers  in  one 
center,  a  fingle  aflfcmbly  of  reprefcntatives,  it  muft 
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be  pronounced  the  nnoft  ignoble,  unjuft,  and  dc- 
teftable  form  of  governnntrnt :  worfe  than  even  a 
well-digefted  fimple  monarchy  or  ariftocracy. 
The  greateft  excellency  of  it  is,  that  it  cannot 
laft,  but  haftens  rapidly  to  a  revolution. 

For  a  farther  illuftration  of  this  fubjed,  let  a 
fuppofition  be  made,  that  in  the  year  1656,  whea 
this  book  was  printed,  the  fyftem  of  it  had  been 
reduced  to  praftice :  a  fair,  full,  and  juft  reprefcn- 
tation  of  the  people  of  England  appears  in  the 
houfe  of  Commons  in  Weftminfter-hall ;  my  lord 
general  Cromwell  is  returned  for  Wcftminfter  or 
London  j  Ireton,  Lambert,  &c.  for  other  princi- 
pal cities  or  counties  i  Monk,  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
&c.  for  others ;  and  even  Hugh  Peters  for  fbmc 
borough  ; — all  eyes  profoundly  bow  to  my  lord 
general  as  the  firft  member  of  the  houfe  j  the 
other  principal  characters  are  but  his  primary 
planets,  and  the  multitude  but  fecondary ;  altoge- 
ther making  a  great  majority  in  the  intereft  of  his 
highnefs:  if  the  majority  is  clear,  and  able  to  ex- 
cite a  ftrong  current  of  popular  rumours,  ardor, 
and  enthufiafm,  in  their  favour,  their  power  will 
increafe  with  every  annual  eleftion,  until  Crom- 
well governs  the  nation  more  abfolutely  than  any 
fimple  monarch  in  Europe.  If  there  are  in  the 
houfe  any  members  fo  daring  as  to  differ  in  opi- 
nion, they  will  lofe  their  feats,  and  more  fubmif- 
five  characters  be  returned  in  their  places ;  but 
if  the  great  men  in  the  houfe  (hould  fall  into 
pretty  equal  divifions,  then  would  begin  a  warfare 
of  envy,  rancour,  hatred,  and  abufe  of  each  other, 
until  they  divided  the  nation  into  two  parties,  and 
both  muft  take  the  field.  Suppofe,  for  a  farther 
illuftration,  the  monarchical  and  ariftocratical 
branches  in  England  fufpended,  and  all  authority 
lodged  in  the  prefent  houfe  of  commons  3 — ^fup- 
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pofe  thatj  in  addition  to  all  the  great  national  que& 
tion  of  legiflation,  were  added  to  the  proniotion  of 
all  offices  in  the  church,  the  law^  the  army^  navyi 
cxcife,  cuftoms,  and  all  queftions  of  foreign  alU* 
ance  ;  let  ail  the  foreign  ambafladors^  as  well  as 
candidates  for  offices,  (blicit  there : — the  contem- 

Elation  mufl:  be  amufing  I  but  there  is  not  a  nr)em<»* 
er  of  the  houfe  could  ferioufly  wifli  it,  after 
thinking  a  motnent  on  the  confequence.  The 
objeds  are  fmaller,  and  the  prefent  tennptatiooi 
lefs,  in  our  American  houfes  ;  but  the  impro- 
priety would  be  equally  obvious,  though,  per« 
haps,  not  fo  inftantaneoufly  deftruftive. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  prove  his  doArinc  by 
examples  out  of  Roman  hiftory.  **  What  more 
*'  noble  patriots  were  there  ever  in  the  world  thaft 
*^  the  Roman  fenators  were,  while  they  were 
*^  kept  under  by  their  kings,  and  felt  the  fame 
**  burthens  of  their  fury,  as  did  the  reft  of  the 
'*  people  ?'• 

If  by  the  patriots  are  meant  men  who  were 
brave  and  aftive  in  war  to  defend  the  common* 
wealth  againfl:  its  enemies,  the  Roman  fenators 
and  patricians  were,  under  the  kings,  as  good 
patriots  as  the  plebeians  were,  and  no  better. 
Whether  they  were  ever  kept  under  by  their 
kings,  or  whether  their  kings  were  kept  under  bf 
them,  I  fubmit  to  Livy  and  Dionyfius.  The 
whole  line  of  their  kings,  Romulus,  Numa,  Tut* 
lus,  Ancus,  Lucus  Tarquinius,  Scrvius  Tulliui^ 
were  meritorious  princes  i  yet  the  patricians  and 
fenators  maintained  a  continual  feries  of  cabali 
againfl  them,  conflantly  confpiringto  fet  upont^ 
and  pull  down  the  other.  Romulus  was  put  IP 
death  by  the  patricians;  TuUus  Hoftilius  was 
murdered  by  the  patricians ;  Lucius  Tarquioiui 
was  afladinated  by  the  patricians  3  and  Scrvius 
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TuUitis,  too,  was  murdered  by  the  patricians  to 
taskjc  way  for  Tarquin.  Some  of  thefe  excellent 
princes  "were  deftroyed  for  being  too  friendly  to 
the  people^  and  others  for  not  being  fervilc 
enough  to  the  fenate.  If  it  is  patriotifm  to  perfe- 
cuie  to  death  every  prince  who  had  an  equitable, 
defire  of  doing  juftice,  and  eafirtg  the  burthens  of 
die  plebeians^  to  intrigue  in  continual  faftion? 
CD  fee  up  one  king  and  butcher  another  ;  to  con- 
flder  friendlhip,  and  humanity,  and  equity,  to  the 
Iptebeians  as  treafon  againft  the  ftatc^  and  the 
nigheft  crime  that  could  be  committed  either  by 
a  king  or  patrician;  then  the  Roman  fenators 
oitder  the  kings  were  noble  patriots.  But  the 
imnoft  degrees  of  jealoufy,  envy,  arrogance,  am- 
bition, rancour,  rage,  and  cruelty,  th^t  ever  con- 
fticuted  the  ariftocratical  or  oligargical  charafter 
ill  Sparta,  Venice,  Poland,  or  wherever  unba- 
fauiicod  ariftocratics  have  exited  and  been  moft 
enormous^  exifted  in  the  Roman  patricians  under 
their  kin^.  ' 

What  can  our  author  mean  by  the  fenate  and 
pM|4e's  « feeling  the  burthens  of  the  fury  of  their 
*^  kings !"  Surely  he  had  read  the  Roman  hiftory ! 
Dftl'  he  mean  to  reprefent  it  ?  The  whole  line  of 
Rttittan  kings,  until  we  come  to  Tarquin  the 
IWoudy  were  mild,  moderate  princes,  and  their 
gMateft  feult,  in  th^  eyes  of  the  fenators,  was  an 
erideavour  now  and  then  to  protefl:  the  people 

Siinft  the  tyranny  of  the  fenate.  Their  gi'eateft 
k,  •in  the  judgement  of  truth,  was  too  much 
tiUtr^aifance  to  ^e  fenate,  by  making  the  colt- 
ftiitttion  more  ariftocratical  t  witnefs  the  afleni- 
bHes  by  centuries  inftiruted  by  S^frvitls  TuUius. 

But   Kedham  fhould  have  a>nfidered  what 

wmdd  have  been  the  fruits  in  Rome,  from  An 

time  of  Romulus,  of  annual  eleAions  of  fenators  to 
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be  vefted  with  fupreme  power,  with  all  the  au- 
thority of  the  king,  fenate,  and  people.  All  chofe 
perfbns  whofe  names  we  now  read  as  kings,  and 
all  thofe  who  are  mentioned  as  fenators,  would 
have  caballed  with  the  people  as  well  as  one 
another.  Their  pafiions  would  not  have  been 
extinguifhed ;  the  fame  jealoufy  and  envy,  ambi- 
tion and  avarice,  revenge  and  cruelty,  would  have 
been  difplayed  in  aflemblies  of  the  people :  (onfie- 
times  one  junto  would  have  been  popular^  (ome- 
times  another  ;  one  fet  of  principles  would  have 
prevailed  one  year,  and  another  the  next ;  now 
one  law,  then  another  •;  at  this  time  one  rule  of 
property,  at  that  another ;  riots,  tumults,  and 
4>attles,  would  have  been  fought  continually  -,  the 
Jaw  would  have  been  a  perfeft  Proteus.  But 
as  this  confufion  could  not  lad  long,  either  a 
fimple  monarchy,  or  an  ari(locracy>  muft  have 
arifen ;  thefe  might  not  have  laded  long,  and  all 
the  revolutions  defcribed  by  Plato  and  Ariftode 
as  growing  out  of  one  another,  and  that  we  fee  in 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian  republics,  did 
grow  out  of  one  another,  muil  have  taken  place, 
until  the  people,  weary  of  changes,  would  have 
fettled  under  a  fingle  tyranny  and  (landing  army, 
unlefs  they  had  been  wife  enough  to  eftaUUh  a 
well-ordered  government  of  three  branches.  It  is 
eafy  to  mifreprefent  and  confound  things,  in  order 
to  make  them  anfwer  a  purpofe,  but  it  was  AOt 
becaufe  the  authority  was  permanent ^  or  Jlamiingf 
or  hereditary^  diat  the  behaviour  of  the  fen  ate  was 
worfe'after  the  expuUion  of  the  kings  than  it  had 
been  under  them  5  for  the  dignity  of  patricians, 
and  the  authority  of  fenators,  was  equally  >?aif4^^i 
permanent^  and  hereditary y  under  the  kings,  from 
•  the  inftitution  of  Romulus  to  the  expulfion  of 
Tarquin,  as  it  was  afterwards>  from  the  expulfion 
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t>rTarquin  to  the  inftitution  of  triburies^  arid  in- 
deed to  the  fubverfion  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
was  not  its  permanency^  but  its  omnipotence^  its 
being  unlimited,  unbalancid,  uncontrottled,  that  oc-> 
calioned  the  abufe  ;  and  this  is  precifely  what  we 
contend  for,  that  power  is  always  abufed  when 
iimlimited  and  unbalanced,  whether  it  be  perma-^ 
nenc  or  temporary^  a  diftinftion  that  makes  little 
difi^rence  in  cffeft.  The  temporary  has  often 
been  the  word  of  the  two,  becaufe  it  has  often  been 
iboner  abuied,  and  more  grofsly,  in  order  to  ob*^ 
tain  its  revival  at  the  ftated  period.  It  is  agreed 
that  patricians,  nobles,  fenators,  the  ariftocratical  x 
part  irf*  the  community,  call  it  by  what  name  you 

'  pleafe,  are  noble  patriots  when  they  are  kept 
tinder ;  they  are  really  then  the  beft  men  and  the 
beft  citizens:  but  there  is  no  poflibility  of  keep- 
ing them  under  but  by  giving  them  a  mafter  in  a 
monarchy,  and  two  mailers  in  a  free  government* 
One  of  the  mafters  I  mean  is  the  executive  power 

'  in  the  firft  magiftrate,  and  the  other  is  the  people 
in  their  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  Under  thefe 
two  mafters  they  are,  in  general,  the  beft  men^ 
citizens,  magiftrates,  generals,  or  other  officers  j 
they  arc  the  guardians,  ornaments,  and  glory  of  the 
community. 

Nedham  talks  of  *'  fenate  and  people*s  feeling 
*'  the  burthens  of  the  fury  of  the  kings  :'^  but  as 
we  cannot  ^accufe  this  writer  of  ignorance,  this 
llHift  have  been  either  artifice  or  inadvertence* 
Thfl«  is  not  in  the  whole  Roman  hiftory  fo  happy 
A  period  as  this  under  their  kings.  The  whole 
fine  were  excellent  chara£i:ers,  and  fathers  of  their 
people,  notwithftanding  the  continual  cabals  of 
the  nobles  againft  them.  The  natioa  was.  formed^ 
their  morality,  their  religion,  the  masdms  of  their 
gavcrnmentj  were  ^leftabliftied  under  thefe  kings: 
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the  nation  was  defended  againd  innumerable  and 
warlike  nations  of  enemies ;  in  fhott,  Rome  was 
never  fo  well  governed  or  fo  happy.  As  foon  as 
the  monarchy  was  aboHdied,  and  an  ambitious 
republic  of  haughty  afpiring  ariftocratics  was 
erefted,  they  were  feized  with  the  ambition  of 
conqueft,  and  becanie  a  torment  to  themfelves  and 
the  world.  Our  author  confefles,  that  ^*  being 
*^  freed  from  the  kingly  yokej  and  having  fecured 
^'  all  power  within  the  hands  of  themfelves  and 
^'  their  pofterity,  they  fell  into  the  fame  abfurdities 
"  that  had  been  before- committed  by  their  kings', 
"  fb  that  this  new  yoke  becafne  more  intolerable 
*'  than  the  former/'  It  would  be  more  conform* 
able  to  the  truth  of  hiftory  to  fay,  that  they  con» 
tinued  to  behave  cxaftly  as  they  had  done ;  but 
having  no  kings  to  murder,  they  had  only  people 
to  demt)y.  The  fbvereign  power  was  in  them 
under  the  kings,  and  their  greateft  animofity 
againft  their  kings,  next  to  the  ambitious  defireof 
getting  into  their  places,  was  their  too  frequent 
patronage  of  the  people.  The  only  change  made 
by  the  revolution  was  to  take  off  a  little  awe 
,  which  the  name  of  king  infpired.  The  office, 
with  all  its  dignities,  authorities,  and  powers,  was, 
in  faft,  continued  under  the  title  of  conful  5  it  was 
made  annually  elective  it  is  true,  and  became  ac- 
cordingly a  mere  tool  of  the  fenate,  wholly  defti- 
tute  of  any  power  cr  will  to  protedl  plebeians,  a 
di(pofition  which  the  hereditary  kings  alwiays  dif- 
covered  more  or  left,  and  thereby  became  odious 
to  the  fenate ;  for  there  is  no  fin  or  crime  fo  hei- 
nous, in  the  judgement  of  patricians,  as  for  any  one 
of  their  own  rank  to  court  plebeians,"  or  become 
their  patron",  proteftof,  or  friend. 

it  is  very  true  chat  "  the  new  yoke  was  morft 
^*  intolerable  than  the  old;  nor  could  the  pco- 
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"  pic  find  any  remedy  until  they  procured  that 
*'  neceflary  office  of  the  tribunes."  This  was 
fimie  remedy,  but  a  very  feeble  and  ineffedjual 
one:  nor,  if  the  people  had  inllicuced  aa  annual  af« 
fcnablyof  500  rcprefentatives,  would  that  have  been  - 
pi  effefhial  remedy^  without  a  plenary  executive 
power  in  the  conful;  thefenate  and  aflfembly  would 
have  been  ibon  at  war,  and  the  leader  of  the  vic- 
torious ^rmy  matter  of  the  ftate.  If  "  the  tri- 
*^  buneSy  by-  being  vefted  with  a  temporary  au- 
M  tboricy  by  the  people's  eledtion,  remained  the 
"  more  fenfible  of  their  condition,"  the  American 
gon^emars  and  fenatorsj  veiled  as  they  are  with  a 
temporary  authority  by  the  people's  eleftion,  will 
remain  fenfible  of  their  condition  too.  If  they  do 
not  become  too  fenfible  of  it,  and  difcover  that 
flattei^^  and  bribery,  and  partiality,  are  better  cal- 
culated to  procure  renovations  of  their  authority^ 
dian  iK>neity,  liberty,  and  equality,  happy,  in- 
doR^  fhall  we  all  be ! 

•**  What  more  excellent  patriot  could  there  be 
^  dian  Manlius,  till  he  became  corrupted  by  time 
f^  and  power  ?"  Is  it  a  clear  cafe  that  Manlius  was 
corrupted  ?  To  me  he  appears  the  befl  patriot  in 
Hoipan  hiftory:  the  mod  humane^  the  mod  « 
^^itable;  the  greateft  friend  of  liberty,  and  the 
moft  dcfirous  of  a  conftitution  truly  free ;  the  real 
friend  of  the  people,  and  the  enemy  of  tyranny  in 
^very  ihape,  as  well  as  the  greatefl  hero  and  war- 
rior of  his  agew-a  much  greater  charafter  than 
'Carnillus.  Our  author's  expreflion  implies,  that 
**  rthcre  was  no  greater  patriot,"  until  he  faw  the 
neceillty  of  new-modelling  the  conftitution,  and 
was  concerting  meafures  upon  the  true  principle  of 
liberty,  the  authority  of  the  people,  to  place  checks 
upon  the  fenate.  But  Manlius  is  an  unfortunate 
i^tance  for  our  author.    It  was  not  time  and 
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power  that  inlpircd  him  with  his  defigns;  the 
jealoufy  and  envy  of  the  fenatc  had  rcnnovcd  him 
from  power:  he  was  neither  conful,  diftator,  nor 
general.  Ariftocratical  envy  had  fct  up  Camillus^ 
and  continued  him  in  power,  both  as  conful  and 
diftator^  on  purpofe  to  rival  and  mortify  Manlius^ 
It  was  dilcontinuance  of  power  then  that  cor- 
rupted him,  if  he  was  corrupted ;  and  this  gene- 
rally happens;  difappointed  candidates  for  popu- 
lar eleftions  are  as  often  corrupted  by  their  USX 
from  power,  as  hereditary  ariftocratics  by  their 
continuance  in  it. 

*'  Who  more  noble,  courteous,  and  well  afi^ft- 
^  *'  ed  to  the  common  good  than  Appius  Claudius 
"  at  firft  ?  But  afterwards,  having  obtained  a  con- 
"  tinuation  of  the  government  in  his  own  hands, 
'^  he  fopn  loft  his  primitive  innocence  and  intcg- 
**  rity,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  all  the  practices 
*'  of  an  abfolute  tyrant.**  This  is  very  true,  but 
it  was  not  barely  continuation  of  power,  it  was 
abfolute  power,  that  did  the  mifchief.  If  the 
power  had  been  properly  limited  in  degree,  it 
might  have  been  continued,  without  limitation  of 
time,  without  corrupting  him :  though  it  might  be 
better  to  limit  it,  both  in  Jdegree  and  in  time ; 
and  it  muft  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the 
people,  not  the  fenate,  that  continued  him  in 
power. 

The  fenate  afted  an  arbitrary  and  reprchenfibte 
part,  when  they  thought  to  continue  Lucius  Quin* 
tius  in  the  con^lillhip  longer  than  the  time  limited 
by  law :  by  violating  the  law  they  became  tyrants, 
^nd  their  a6t  was  void.  That  gallant  man  aftcd 
only  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  in  refuting  to  fct 
g  precedent  fo  prejudicial  to  the  Roman  conftitu- 
tion :  his  i  lucnaniniity  merits  praiie :  buc  per- 
haps he  was  th«-  oqly  fcnator  who  would  have 
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refufcd,  and  we  cannot  fafely  reckon  upon  fuch 
feif-denial  in  forming  any  conftitution  ot  govern- 
ment. But  it  may  be  depended  on>  that  when 
the  whole  power  is  in  one  aflembly,  whether  of 
patricians  or  plebeians,  or  any  mixture  of  both^  a 
favourite  will  be  continued  in  power  whenever  the 
majority  wifhes  it,  and  every  conceivable  funda- 
mental law,  or  even  oath  againfl:  it^  will  be  dif* 
penfed  with. 

A  fevcnth  reafon^  why  a  people  qualified  with  Seveoth 
a  due  and  orderly  fucceflion  of  their  fupreme  ^i* 
aflemblies  are  the  bed  keepers  of  their  own 
liberties,  is,  "  becaufe,  as  in  other  forms,  thofe 
peribns  only  have  accefs  to  government  who 
are  apt  to  ferve  the  luft  and  will  of  the  prince, 
"  or  elfe  are  parties  or  compliers  with  fbn^ 
popular  faction ;  fo  in  this  form  of  government 
by  the  people,  the  door  of  dignity  ftands  open 
*'  to  all,  without  exception,  that  afcend  thither 
"  by  the  fteps  of  worth  and  virtue :  the  confide- 
'*  ration  whereof  hath  this  noble  cfFeft  in  free 
"  dates,  that  it  edges  men's  fpirits  with  an  adtive 
'^  emulatbn,  and  raifeth  them  to  a  lofty  pitch  of 
'*  defign  and  aftion." 

,  This  is  a  mafs  of  popular  afTertions,  either  ha« 
zarded  at  random,  or,  if  aimed  at  a  point,  very 
little  guarded  by  the  love  of  truth.  It  is  no 
more  true,  that  in  other  forms  thofe  peribns  only 
havie  accefs  to  government  who  are  apt  to  ferve 
the  luft  and  will  of  a  prince  or  a  fafUon,  than  it 
is  that,  in  our  author's  form,  thofe  only  would 
obtain  elections  who  will  ferve  the  lufts  and  wills 
of  the  moil  idle,  vicious,  and  abandoned  of  the 
people;,  at  the  expence  of  the  labour,  wealth,  and 
reputation  of  the  mod  induflrious,  virtuous,  and 
pious.    The  door  of  dignity,  in  fuch  a  govern- 
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ment,  is  fo  hx  from  (landing  open  to  all  of  wordi 
and  virtue,  that,  if  the  executiye  and  judicial 
powers  are  managed  in  it,  virtue  and  wortb  ^iil 
ibon  be  excluded.  In  an  abfolute  monarchy  the 
road  to  preferment  may  lie  open  to  all.  Ja 
an  ariftocracy,  the  way  of  promotion  niay  be 
open  to  all>  and  all  offices  in  the  executive  de^ 
part  men  t,  as  in  the  army,  navy,  courts  of  jufticc, 
foreign  embalTies,  revenues,  &c.  may  be  filled 
from  any  clafs  of  the  people.  In  a  mixed  govern- 
ment, confiding  of  three  braixches,  all  offices  ever 
will  be  open,  for  when  the  popular  branch  is  def- 
tined  exprefsly  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people, 
it  is  not  probable  they  will  ever  confent  to  a  law 
that  ftiall  exclude  any  clafs  of  their  conftituents« 
In  this  kind  of  government)  indeed,  the  chance 
for  merit  to  prevail  is  greater  than  in  any  other. 
The  executive  having  the  appointment  to  all 
offices,  and  the  minifters  of  that  executive  being 
1-efponfible  for  every  exercife  of  their  power,  they 
are  more  cautious ;  they  are  refponfible  to  their 
mafter  for  the  recommendations  they  give,  and  to 
the  nation  and  its  reprefentatives  for  the  appoint- 
ments that  are  made :  whereas  a  Single  repre- 
fencative  affembly  is  accountable  to  nobody.  If 
it  is  admitted  that  each  member  is  accx>untableto 
his  conftituents  for  -the  vote  he  gives,  what  is  the 
penalty  ?  No  other  than  not  to  vote  for  him  at 
the  next  eledion.  And  what  punilhment  is  that  ? 
His  conftituents  know  nor  care  any  thing  about 
any  offices  or  officers  but  fuch  as  lie  within  the 
limits  of  their  pari(h  ;  and  let  him  vote  right  or 
wrong  about  all  others,  he  has  equally  their 
thanks  and  future  votes.  What  can  the  people  of 
fhe  cities,  countries,  boroughs,  and  corporations 
■  in  England  know  of  die  charaftcrs  of  all  the  gene- 
rals, 
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ralsj  admirals,  ambaiTadors,  judges,  and  bI(hops, 
whom  they  never  faw,  nor  perhaps  heard  of? 

But  was  there  never  a  Sully,  Colbert,  Male(her- 
bes.  Turgor,  or  Ncckar,  called  to  power  in  France  ? 
nor  a  Burleigh,  nor  a  Pitt,  in  England  ?  Was 
there  never  a  Camillus  appointed  by  a  fenate,  nor 
a  Dc  Ruyter,  Van  Tromp,  or  Dc  Witt,  by  an 
griftocratical  body  ?  When  a  writer  is  not  careful 
to  confine  himfelf  to  truth,  but  allows  himfelf  a 
latitude  of  affirmation  and  denial,  merely  addreff- 
ed  to  ^n  ignorant  populace,  there  is  no  end  of 
ingenuity  in  invention.     In  this  cafe  his  objeft 
was  to  run  down  an  exiled  king,  and  a  depreffed 
nobility ;  and  it  mufl  be  confefled  he  is  not  very 
delicate  in  his  means.    There  are,  in  truth,  exam- 
ples innumerable  of  excellent  generals,  admirals, 
judges,  ambafTadors,  bifhops,  and  of  all  other 
officers  and  magiftrates  appointed  by  monarchs, 
abicJute  as  well  as  limited,  and  by  hereditary  fe- 
nates;    excellent  appointments  have  been   alio 
made  by  |X)pular  aflemblies  :  but  candour  mufl 
allow,  that  very  weak,  injudicious,  and  unfortu- 
nate choices  have  been  fometimes  made  by  fuch 
aflemblies  too.     But  the  befl  appointments  for  a 
courfe  of  time  have  invariably   been  made   in 
mixed  governments.     The  "  adlive  emulation" 
in  free  ftates  is  readily  allowed :  but  it  is  not  leis 
a&ive,  lefs  general,  or  lefs  lofty,  in  defign  or  ac* 
|U(X),  in  mixed  governments  than  in  fimple  ones, 
even  Gmple  democracies,  or  thofe  which  approach 
oeareft'to  that  defcription ;    and   the   inflances 
alledged  from  the  Rom^n  hiftory  are  full  proofs 
of  this. 

"  During  the  vafTalage  of  the  Romans  under 

«*  kings,  we  read  not  of  any  notable  exploits,  but 

^'  find  them  confined  within  a  narrow  compafs  | 

f^  opprefTed  at  home,  and  ever  and  anon  ready  to 
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'*  be  fwallowed  up  by  their  enemies."  It  is  npally 
impoflfible  to  guefs  where  this  author  learnt  his 
hiftory.     The  reigns  of  the  kings  are  a  complete, 
confutation  of  his  aflertions.     The  vaflalage  was 
to  the  nobles,  if  to  any.  body,  under  the  kings* 
The  kings  were  friends  and  fathers  pf  the  people  - 
in  general.     If  the  people  were  opprefled  at  home,;. 
it  was  by  the  patricians  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  . 
been  much  lefs  oppreffed  than  they  were  under  ; 
the  ariftocracy  which  fucceeded  the  abolition  of 
monarchy,  as  our  author  himfelf  confeffes.     "  But 
when  the  people  were  made  free,  indeed,  and 
the  people  admitted  into  a  fhare  and  intereftin 
the  government,  as  well  as  the  great  ones,  then 
it  was  that  their  power  began  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  Italy,  and  afpire  towards  that  pro- 
"  digious  empire."     Was  Rome  ever  a  free  fta^e, 
according  to  our  author's  idea  of  a  free  date? 
Were  the  people  ever  governed  by  a  fucceflioo  of 
fovereign  power  in  their  affemblies  ?  Was  not  the 
fenate  the  real  fovereign,  through  all  the  changes, 
from  Romulus  to  Julius  Csefar  ?  When  the  tri- 
bunes were  inftituted,  the  people  obtained  a  check 
tipon  the  fenate,  but  not  a  balance.     The  utmod: 
that  can  with  truth  be  faid  is,  that  it  was  a  mixed 
government  compofcd  of  three  powers ;  the  mo- 
narchical in  the  kings  or  confuls,  the  ariftocra- 
tical  in  the  fenate,  and  the  democratical  in  the 
people  and  their  tribunes,  with  the  principal  (hare 
and  real  fovereignty  in  the  fenate.     The  mixture 
was  unequal,  and  the  balance  inadequate ;  but  it 
was  this  mixture,  with  all  its  imperfedions,  that 
edged  men's  fpirits  with  an  adtive  emulatioPi . 
and  raifed  them  to  a  lofty  pitch  of  defign  and 
^*  adtion."  Itwasin  confequence  ofthis  compofi- 
tion,  that  *^  their  thoughts  and  power  began  toex- 
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cit^  the  bounds  of  Italy^  and  afpire  cowards 
that  prodigious  empire.  In  fuch  a  nnixture> 
Arc  the  people  have  a  (hare,  and  ^*  the  road  to 
preferment  lies  plain  to  every  man,  no  piibhc 
«K>rlc  is  done,  nor  any  conqueft  made,  but  every 
iton  thinks  he  does  and  conquers  for  himfelP' 
Ibme  degree.  But  this  fentimeht  is  as  vivid 
I  aftive,  lurely,  where  the  people  have  an  equal 
ire  with  the  fenate,  as  where  they  have  only  an 
perfeft  check  by  their  tribunes.  When  our 
jior  advances,  ^^  that  it  was  not  alliance,  nor 
frkndfhip,  nor  faction,  nor  riches,  that  could 
advance  men,"  he  affirms  more  than  can  be 
fwed  from  any  period  of  the  Roman  or  any 
icr  hiftory.  If  he  had  contented  himfelf  with 
itig,  that  thefe  were  not  exclufive  or  principal 
lies  of  advancement,  it  would  have  been  as 
'M  a  panegyric  as  any  nation  at  any  period  has 
Saved.  Knowledge,  valour,  and  virtue,  were 
m  preferred  above  them  all  5  and,  if  we  add,  ge-^ 
tf^,  it  is  as  much  as  the  truth  will  bear.  Our 
thor  talks  of  a  preference  of  virtuous  poverty ; 
t  there  was  no  moment  in  the  Roman,  or  any 
Ifer  hiftory,  when  poverty,  however  virtuous, 
s  preferred  for  its  own  iake.  There  have  been 
les  and  countries  when  poverty  was  not  an  in- 
>erable  objedion  to  the  employment  of  a  man 
the  higheft  ftations;  but  an  abfolute  love  of 
♦^erty,  and  a  preference  of  a  man  for  that  attri- 
te  alone,  never  exifted  out  of  the  imaginations 
enthufiaftic  writers. 

In  the  Roman  ftory,  fome  few  of  their  brave  . 
triots  and  conquerors  were  men  of  fmall  fi^r- 
Pie,  and  of  fo  rare  a  temper  of  Ipirit,  that  they 
:le  cared  to  improve  them,  or  enrich  themfelves 
their  public  employment.  Sonne,  indeed,  were 
Hed  at  the  public  char^.    And  perhaps  this 
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.  race  is  not  quite  cxtinft :  but  the  examples  are  (a 
rare^  chat  he  who  fhall  build  his  frame  of  govern- 
ment upon  a  prefumption  that  charafters  of  this 
ftamp  will  arife  in  fucceffion,  in  fufficient  num- 
bers to  preferve  the  honour  and  liberty,  and  pro- 
mote the  profperityr  of  his  people,  will  find  himfclf 
miftaken.  "  The  time  will  come/'  faid  a  Romaa 
fenator,  "  when  Horatii  and  Valerii  will  not  be 
^'  found  to  forego  their  private  fortunes  for  the  fake 
^'  of  plebeian  liberty."  His  prediftion  was  fulfilled, 
and  a  fimiiar  prophecy  will  be  accompliflied  in 
every  nation  ynder  heaven.  The  inftances  too 
of  this  kind,  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  are  ^11  of  pa^ 
tricians  and  fenators ;  we  do  not  find  one  exam- 
ple of  a  popular  tribune  who  was  fo  in  love  with 
poverty,  Cincinnatus  was  a  patrician,  a  fenator 
of  a  fplendid  family  and  no  mean  fortune,  until 
his  ion  Csfo  was  profecuted,  and  obliged  to  fiy 
from  his  bail.  The  father  had  too  noble  and 
fublime  a  fpirit  to  let  the  bail  be  ruined,  and  ibid 
his  fortune  to  pay  the  forfeiture :  when  this  was 
done,  he  had  only  four  or  fix  acres  left.  But  who 
was  it  that  made  him  diftator  ?  Not  the  people, 
nor  the  tribunes,  but  the  fenate,  that  very  iland- 
ing  power  againft  which  our  author's  whole  book 
is  written :  by  no  means  by  a  fuccclBve  fove- 
reignty  of  the  people's  reprefentatives,  which  our 
author  all  along  contends  for.  Had  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  dictator  at  that  time  lain  with  the  peo- 
ple, mod  probably  a  richer  man  would  have  had 
the  preference.  He  behaved  with  fo  much  mag- 
panimity,  integrity,  and  wifdom,  that  he  fubducd 
the  enemy,  and  quitted  his  authority  with  all  wil- 
lingncfs,  and  returned  to  painful  private  life 
This, example  is  a  good  argument  for  a  mixed  go- 
vernment, and  for  a  fenate  as  an  efiential  part  of 
iti  but  no  argument  for  a  IbcceiTivc  foveteignty 
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.c  people's  reprefentatWes.  Gracchus,  Ma- 
Sylla,  and  C^far^  whofe  elevation  to  poweif 
by  the  people,  in  oppofition  to  the  fcnate, 
tot  exhibit  fuch  moderation  and  content menti 
ur  author's  other  examples  of  Lucius  Tar-^ 
I  and  Attilius  Regulus,  by  no  means  prove 
difintcrefted  and  magnanimous  virtue  to  be 
lary  in  that  ftate,  nor  Lucius  Paulus  Mrxii^ 
Lucius  Tarquin,  or  Lucius  Tarquinius  Col* 
tjs,  was  not  only  a  patrician  and  a  ienator, 
of  the  royal  family,  and  therefore  by  no 
08  an  example  to  fhow  wh^t  the  condudt  of  a 
xal,  or  other  officer  or  magiftrate,  will  be, 
fhall  be  appointed  by  a  majority  of  th^  peo- 
fucceffive  annual  reprefentatives^  He  was 
lufband  of  Lucrctia,  whofe  blood  had  ex- 
d  the  king.  It  was  in  an  afTembly  of  the  cen^- 
s,  where  the  fenate  were  all  powerful,  that  he 
appointed  conful  with  Brutus.  Valerius  was 
kvourite  of  the  plebeians:  Collatia  had  been 
n  by  thekingto  AncusTarquin^becaufe  he  had 
ftate ;  and  from  thence  the  family  were  called 
atinas.  At  the  ficge  of  Ardea  the  frolic  com^^ 
ccd  between  Collatinus  and  the  other  young 
quins,  over  wine,  which  ended  in  the  vific  to 
•  wives,  which  proved  at  firft  lb  honourable  to 
Jomeftic  virtues  of  Lucretia,  and  afterwards 
Ltal  to  her  life ;  it  occafioncd  alfo  the  expuK 
of  kings,  and  inftitution  of  confuls.  Brutus 
Collatinus  were  created  confuls,  but  by  whom? 
Jie  people,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  in  their  af- 
3ly  by  centuries  ^  fo  that  it  was  the  fenate  and 
icians  who  decided  the  vote.  If  thfc  people 
leir  tribes,  or  by  their  fiiccefTive  reprefcnta- 
;,  had  made  the  eleAion,  Collatinus  would 
have  been  chofen,  but  Valerius,  who  expefted 
nd  had  moft  contributed,  next  to  Brutus,  to 

the 
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the  revolution.  -  And,  by  the  way,  we  may  obfervc 
here^  that  an  averfion  to  public  honours  and  offices 
by  no  means  appears  in  the  behaviour  of  the  virta<' 
ous  and  popular  Valerius.  His  defire  of  the  office 
of  conful  was  fo  ardent,  that  his  diiappointmenc  and 
chagrin  induced  him,  in  a  fullen  ili-humour,  to 
withdraw  from  the  fenate  and  the  forum,  and  re- 
nounce public  affairs ;  which  ib  alarmed  the  people, 
that  they  dreaded  his  reconciliation  and  coalition 
with  the  exiled  family.  He  foon  removed  this  jea- 
loufy,  by  taking  the  oath  by  which  Brutus  wanted 
to  bind  the  fenace  againft  kings  and  kingly  govern- 
ment. All  the  art  of  the  patricians,  with  Bnitns  at 
their  head,  was  now  exerted,  to  intoxicate  thepeo{de 
with  fuperftition.    Sacrifices  and  ceremonies  were 
introduced,  and  the  confuls  approaching  the  altar, 
fwore  for  themfelves,  their  children,  and  all  poT- 
terity,  never  to  recal  Tarquin  or  his  fons,  or  any 
of  his  family;  that  the  Romans  fhould  never 
more  be  governed  by  kings:  thatthofe  whoihould 
attempt  to  rcftore  monarchy  (houki  be  devoted  to 
the  infernal  gods,  and  condemned  to  the  moft 
cruel  torments :  and  an  abhorrence  of  royalty  be« 
<amc  the  predominant  charadler  of  the  Romansi 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  could  never  bear  the 
name  of  king,  even  when,  under  the  emperors, 
.  they  admitted  much  more  than  the  thing  in  an 
unlimited  defpotifm. .  But  is  the  caufe  of  liberty, 
are  the  rights  of  mankind,  to  ftand  for  ever  on  no 
better  a  foundation  than  a  blind  ibperftition,  and 
a  popular  prejudice  againft  a  word,  a  mere  name? 
It  was  really   no  more  in  this  cafe;  ibr  even 
Brutus  himielf  intended  that  the  confuls  ihould 
have  all  the  power  of  the  kings  i  and  k.  was  only 
againft  a  family  and  a  name  that  he  declared 
war.     If  nations  and  peoples  cannot  «bc  brou^ 
to  a  more  rational  way  of  thinking,  and  to  judge 
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of  things,  inftead  of  being  intoxicated  with  pre- 
judice and  fuperilition  againft  words,  it  cannot  be 
wcpcfted  that  truth,  virtue,  or  liberty,  will  have 
niuch  chance  in  the  eftablifhment  of  governments. 
The  monarchical  and  ariftocratical  portions  of 
fociety  will  for  ever  under ftand  better  how  to  ope- 
rate upon  the  fuperftition,  the  prejudices,  paflfions, 
fancies,  and  ienfes  of  the  people,  than  the  demo- 
•cratical,  and  therefore  will  for  ever  worm  out 
liberty,  if  (he  has  no  other  refource. 

Tarquin,  by  his  ambalTadors,  (blicited  at  lead 
the  (Teftoration  of  his  property.    Brutus  oppofed  it. 
CoUatiniik^  the  other  conlul,  advocated  the  de- 
mand of  his  roval  baniflied  coufin.  The  fenate  was 
^divided  :  the  queftion  was  referred  to  the  people 
aflcmbled  by  centuries.  The  two  confuls  zealoufly 
fupported  their  different  opinions.  CoUatinus  pre- 
vailed by  one  vote.     Tarquin's  ambafladors  re- 
joice and  intrigue.     A  confpiracy  was  formed,  in 
which  a  great  part  of  the  young  nobility  was  con- 
cerned :  two  of  the  Vitellii,  fons  of  Collatinus's 
jBfter,  and  brothers  of  Brutus's  wife ;  two  of  the 
Aquilii,  fbns  of  another  filter  of  CoUatinus,  as 
well  as  two  of  Brutus's  fons,  were  engaged  in  ir. 
When  the  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  Brutus  alone 
was  inexorable.     CoUatinus  endeavoured  to  favc 
'.  his  nephews. — CoUatinus,  as  the  hufband  of  Lu- 
cretia,  appears  to  have  been  aftuated  by  refent- 
4nent  againft  the  perfon  of  Tarquin,  but  not  to 
r  have  been  very  hearty  in  the  expulfion  of  the  fa- 
^  mily^  or  the  abolition  of  monarchy.     His  warmly 
.^contending  for  the  reftitution  of  Tarquin's  ef- 
Hfeifls,  and  his  averfion  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
•confpirators,    completed   his  ruin  with  Brutus. 
«  He  affcmblcd  the  people,  and  was  very  forry  that 
the  Roman  people  did  not  think  their  liberties    • 
iafe  while  they  faw  the  name  and  blood  of  Tar- 
quin  not  only  iafe  in  Rome,  but  veiled  with  fo- 
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vcrcign  power,  and  a  dangerous  obftacle  to  li* 
berty.  Collatinus  was  amazed  at  fuch  a  fpeechi 
and  prepared  to  defend  himfclf  from  this  attack  i 
but  finding  bis  father-in-law  Spurius  Lucretius 
join  Bnitus,  and  other  principal  men,  in  perfuading 
him,  and  fearing  that  he  fliould  be  iforced  into 
bani(hmenty  with  the  confifcation  of  his  eftate,  Jie 
abdicated  the  conful(hip>  and  retired  to  Lavi- 
tiium :.  but  he  carried  all  his  efFeds  with  him>  and 
twenty  talents,  or  j^.  3,875  fterling,  to  which  Bru- 
tus added  five  talents  more,  a  moft  enormous  fum^ 
if  we  confider  the  univcrfal  poverty  of  that  9!gti 
and  the  high  value  of  money;— Is  it  poffible  to 
find,  in  this  charafler  and  conduct  of  Colladnus^ 
fuch  difinterefted  and  magnanimous  virtue  as  our 
author  fpeaks  of?  Is  this  an  example  to  prove 
that  difinterefted  virtue  was  frequent  in  that  ftatc  ? 
He  muft  have  been  dead  to  every  manly  feeiiogi 
if  he  had  not  refented  the  rape  and  death  of  hij 
wife.  He  did  not  retire  but  to  avoid  bani(hment; 
nor  was  he  contented  without  his  whole  eftatCf 
and  a  fplendid  addition  to  itj  fo  that  there  is 
fcarcely  a  charafter  or  anecdote  in  hiftory  ids  to 
our  author's  purpofe  in  any  point  of  view. 

There  is  an  extravagance  in  many  popular  Urn- 
ters  in  favour  of  republican  governments,  which 
injures  much  oftener  than  it  ferves  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty. Such  is  that  of  our  author,  when  he  cites 
the  example  of  Regulus.  Let  us  firft  remember, 
however,  that  Regulus  was  a  patrician  and  a  fc- 
nator,  and  that  he  was  appointed  to  his  command^ 
and  continued  in  it,  by  the  fcnate ;  and  therefore^ 
inftead  of  bcing^an  example  in  honour  of  a  Am- 
ple or  a  reprefentative  democracy,  it  operates  in 
favour  of  an  ariftocracy,  or  at  moft  in  fevour  of 
a  mixed  government,  in  which  an  ariftocracy  has 
one  full  third  part.     Regulus  had  been  in  a  courfe 
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of  viftory,  which  the  fenate  would  not  in^rrupt* 
and  therefore  continued  him  in  the  cpmniand  of 
the  army.     He  wrote  to  the  fenate  to  complain 
of  it*     The  glory  of  it  to  himfclf,  the  advantage* 
tf>  the  public,  was  not  reward  enough  for  him. 
He  demanded  a  fucceilbr ;  and  what  was  his  rea-* 
ion  ?  A  thief  had  (lolen  his  tools  of  hu/bandry 
uled  in  manuring ;  his  tenant  was  deac),  and  his 
preience  was  abfblutely  neceflary  to  prevent  his 
wife  and  children  from  ftarving.     Is  it  poflible 
to  read  this  without  laughter  and  indignation  i 
laughter  at  the  folly  of  that  government  which 
made  (o  poor  a  prqvifion  for  its  generals,  and  in-^ 
dignation  at  the  fordid  avarice  of  that  fenate  and 
people,  who  could  require  a  threat  of  refignation 
from  the  conqueror  of  Carthage  to  induce  them 
to  provide  for  his  wife  and  children  ?   The  fenate 
decreed  that  his  Held  ihould  be  cultivated  at  the 
public  expence,  that  his  working  tools  ihould  be 
replaced,  and  his  wife  and  children  provided  for. 
Then,  indeed,  Regulus's  averfion  to  the  fervice 
was  removed  :  to  fuch  fordid  condefcenfions  to 
the  prejudices  and  the  mcannefs  of  the  ftingy  and 
envious  parts  of  the  community  are  fuch  exalted 
fouls  as  that  of  Regulus  obliged  fometimes  to 
fijbmit ;  but  the  eternal  panegyrics  of  republican 
writers,  as  they  call  thcmfclves,  will  never  recon- 
cile mankind  to  any  thing  fo  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible.    The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire; 
he  who  labours  for  the  public  (hould  live  by  the 
public,  as  much  as  he  who  preaches  the  gofpel 
(hould  live  by  the  gofpel ;  and  thefe  maxims  of 
equity  are  approved  by  all  the  generous  part  of 
mankind.     And  the  people  whofe  heads  are  turn- 
ed with  contraftcd  notions  of  a  contrary  nature^ 
will  for  ever  be  the'  dupes  of  the  dcfigning  j  for 
Vol.  III.  Y  where 
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where  you  will  find  a  fingle  ReguluSj  you  will  find 
ten  thoufand  Caviars. 

The  example  of  Paulus  ^milius  is  e^ualfy 
hofHte  to  our  author's  fyftem»  and  equally  fiiendlf 
to  that  which  we  contend  for.  The  firft  confm 
of  that  nanne»  the  conqueror  of  Illyricunii  in  533^ 
although  he  returned  to  Rome  in  triunnph,  vet,  at 
the  expiration  of  his  office^  he  was  cited  oefere 
die  people  in  their  tribes^  and  accufed  of  havii^ 
converted  part  of  the  (poils  to  his  own  ufe.  lExnx* 
litis  had  great  difficulty  to  efcape  the  condemna- 
tion which  his  colleague  fufierea.  This  great  pa- 
trician and  conful  commanded^  and  was  lulled  at 
the  batde  of  Cannae.  His  fon^  of  the  fame  name, 
whole  fitter  Emilia  was  married  to  the  great 
^  Scipio>  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  avoiding  thofe 

intrigues^  folicitations,  carefl<%,  and  other  arci- 
fices,  pradiied  by  mod  candidates,  even  at  this , 
time,  ^Si.    His  pains  were  employed  to  makef 
himfelf  efteemed  by  valour,  juftice,  and  ardor  in 
his  duty,  m  which  he  furpafied  all  the  young  men 
of  his  age.    He  carried  the  sedilefhip  againft  ten 
conipetitors,  every  one  of  whom  was  fo  diftin-' 
guimed  by  birth  and  merit  as  afterwards  to  ol> 
tain  the  confuHhip.    By  his  wife  Papiria  he  had 
two  ions,  whom  he  procured  to  be  adopted  int^ 
the  moft  illuftrious  houfes  in  Rome;  the  eldefr 
by  Fabius  Maximus,  five  times  conful  and  difta- 
tor ;  the  younger  by  a  fon  of  Scipio  Aff icanus* 
His  two  daumters  he  married,  one  to  a  ion  of 
Cato  the  Ccmor,  and  the  other  to  Tubero.     Ih 
563  he  gained  a  complete  vidkory  over  the  Luff* 
canians,  in  which  he  killed  them  eighteen  thpo- 
fand  men,  and  took  their  camp,  with  thirteen 
hundred  prifoners.     In  the  ofBees  of  sedile,  and  of 
augur,  he  exct-llrd  n!I  h\%  concenfiporaries  in  th< 
knowledge  j;)d  |  /  ?5).i:c  of  his  duty  y  and  military 
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discipline  he  carried  to  greater  perfc^ionl^badtiad 
ever  been  known:  nevertheleis9  wtien  he  flood 
for  anj  office^  even  in  thefe  virtuous  tiooes^  thrrc 
was  always .  an  oppofidon  ^  and  he  could  not  ob« 
tain  the  cohfullhip  till  after  he  had  fu0eml  fevend 
rcpurfes.  Whv  f  Becaule  his  virtue  was  coo  to- 
verc  i  not  for  the  fenate»  but  the  people ;  and  be* 
caufe  he  would  not  flatter  and  bribe  the  people. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  firft  confulate  I)e 
fought  the  Liguriansj  and  gained  a  complete  vie* 
tory  over  them,  killing  more  than  fifteen  thou* 
fand  meni  and  making  near  three  thoufand  pri'> 
fbnerSj  and  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph :  yet 
with  sdl  this  merits  when  he  flood  candidate,  ibnoe 
years  after>  for  the  confulate^  the  people  reje&ed 
him  I  imon  this  he  retired  to  educate  his  chiU 
dreo.  He  was  frugal  in  every  thing  of  private 
Itiniry,  but  magnificent  in  expences  c^  public 
duty*  Grammarians,  rhetoricians,  philoibpherSy 
iculptors,  painters,  equerries,  hunters,  were  pro- 
cured for  uie  inftrudion  of  his  children*  While 
he  wa$  thus  employed  in  private  life,  in  58 3> 
fourteen  years  after  his  firfl:  confuKhip,  the  affairs 
of  the  republic  were  ignorantly  conduced,  and  the 
Macedonians,  with  Ferfeus  at  their  head,  gained 
great,  advantages  againfl  them.  People  were  not 
latisSed  with  the  conduft  of  the  confuls  of  kte 
years^  and  be^an  to  fay,  that  the  Roman  name  was 
not  llippbrted  The  cry  was,  that  the  comnnand  o^ 
armies  mull  no  longer  be  given  to  fii£tion  and  fk* 
vour.  The  lingular  merit  of  iEmiliu3>,  his  fplen* 
did  fervices,  the  confidence  which  the  troops  had 
in  his  capacity,  and  the  urgent  neceflity  of  the 
tinies  for  his  wildom  and  firmnefs,  turned  all  eyes 
upon  him*  All  his  relations,  and  the  fenators  ia 
goieral,  urged  him  to  (land  candidate.  He  had 
already  experienced  fo  much  ingratitude^  injuftice^ 
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and  caprice,  that  he  fhunncd  the  prefent  ardor^  nd 
chofe  to  continue  in  private  life.  That  very  peopk 
who  had  (b  often  ill  ufed  him,  and  rcfe&ed  famv 
now  crowded  before  his  door,  and  infifted  on  his 
going  to  the  forum ;  and  his  prefence  there  ^ai 
univerfally  confidered  as  a  fure  prefage  of  vidx>rf) 
and  he  was  unanimoiifly  elefbed  conful,  and  ape 
pointed  commander  in  Macedonia*    He  coo*- 
cjuered  Perfeus  and  his  Macedonian  phalanx^  and 
in  the  battle  he  formed  Fabius's  and  Scipios  to 
be  the  glory  and  triumph  of  his  country  ainr 
him.     He  plundered  the  immenfe  wealth  of  Ma« 
cedonia  and  Epirus  :  he  plundered  ieventy  cities^ 
and  demolifhed  their  walls.     The  fpoils  were  ibic^ 
and  eaci;i  fbldier  had  two  hundred  denarti^  an4 
each  of  the  horfe  four.     The  foldiers  and  coiw* 
mon  people,  it  feems,  had  little  of  that  difimeK 
reftcdnefs  for  which  jEmilius  was  remarkabte 
They  were  io  offended  at  their  general  for  giving 
fo  little  of  the  booty  to  them,  and  re(erving:to 
much  to  the  public  treafury,  that  they  raifi^'^a 
great  cry  and  oppoficion  againfl:  his  triumph ;  and 
Galba,  the  feldiers^  and  their  friends  among  i\m 
plebeians,  were  determined  to  teach  the  flreic 
men,  the  tonfuls,  generals,  &c.  to  be  lefs  public- 
fpirited — to  defraud  the  treafury  of  its  wealth, 
and  beftow  it  upon  them:  they  accordingly  op* 
pofed  the  triumph  of  this  great  and  difinterelM 
general^  and  the  firft  tribes  abfolutely  rtje£tcd  ic 
— ^Who,  upon  this  occafion,  faved  th«  honour, 
juftice,  and  dignity  of  the  republic  ?  Not  the  pie* 
bcians,  but  the  fenators.  The  lenators  were  highly 
enraged  at  this  infamous  injuftice  and  ingradtudtj 
and  this  daring  effort  of  popular  licenciouiheft 
and  avarice,  and  were  obliged  to  make  a  noife^ 
and  excite  a  tumult.     Servilius,  top,  who  had 
been  conful,  and  had  killed  three  and  twenty  ene- 
mies 
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mtcs  who  had  challenged  him  in  fingle  combat9 
made  a  long  fpeech,  in  which  he  (hewed  the  bafe- 
sefs  of  their  condudi:  in  fo  ftriking  a  light,  that  he 
made  the  people  afhanied  of  themfclves ;  and  at 
length  they  eonfented  to  the  triumph^  but  to  all 
appearance,  more  from  a  defire  to  fee  the  (how  of 
Perfius  laden  with  chains^  led  through  the  city 
before-  the  chariot  of  the  victor,  than  from  any 
honed  and  public-ipirited  defign  to  reward  merit. 
The  fum  which  he  cau(ed  to  be  carried  into  the 
pnbKc  treafury  on  the  day  of  the  triumph  wa^ 
wie-^miUion  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling,  and  caufed  the  taxes  of  the  Roman  people 
ta  be  ab<di(hed.  At  his  death,  after  the  falc  of 
partxif  his  flaves,  moveables,  and  ibme  farms,  to 
pay  his  wife's  dower,  the  remainder  of  his  fortune 
Vfws  but  nine  thoufand  three  hundred  and  feyenty- 
five  pounds  fterling.  As  he  was  afcended  from 
one  of  the  mod:  noble  and  ancient  houfes  of 
ILomc;,  illuftrious  by  the  higheft  dignities^  the 
imallneis  of  his  fortune  reflects  honour  on  his 
anceftors  as  well  as  on  himfelf.  The  love  of  fim- 
plicity  was  dill  fupported  in  ibme  of  the  great 
fimntlies,  by  extreme  care  not  to  ally  themfclves 
with  luxurious  ones ;  and  ^milius  chofe  Tubero^ 
of  the  family  of  ^lii,  whofe  firft  piece  of  plate 
was  a  filver  cup  ^of  five  pounds  weight,  given  him 
by  his  father-in-law.  Thefe  few  families  fteni- 
med  the  torrent  of  popular  avarice  ^d  extrava^ 
gance. 

'  Let  us  now  confider  what  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  iEmilius,  if  Rome  bad  been  governed  at 
this  time  by  Nedham's  fucceflSon  of  the  people's 
feprefentati ves»  unchecked  by  a  fenate.  It  is  plain 
he  muft  have  given  into  the  common  praftice  of 
Battering,  careffing^  footbin^  bribipg,  ^ad  cajol- 
ing the  people,  or  never  have  been  confulj  never 
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commanded  armies*  never  triumphed.  An 
ample  more  deftru&ive  of  our  author's  fyftcm.faa 
fcarceljr  be  founds  and  yet  he  has  the  itudvercepce 
at  Icaft  to  adduce  it  in  fupport  of  hb  Right  Coa* 
ftitution  of  a  Commonwealth.  It  has  been  oeo^ 
fary  to  quote  thefe  anecdotes  at  Ibme  Icngd^  duic 
we  may  not  be  deceived  by  a  fpecious  £hoWt  which 
is  deftitute  of  fubftance^  trum^  and  &&»  to  fiifH 
port  it. 

But  how  come  all  thefe  examples  to  be  patQ- 
cians  andfenators,  and  not  one  inftancejpbe 
feund  of  a  plebeian  commander  who  did  not  omIm 
a  different  ule  of  his  power  ? 

There  is  a  ftrange  confufion  or  perverfioai  ia 
what  follows :  *^  Rome  never  thrived  until. it  was 
*«  fetded  in  a  freedom  of  the  people."  ,,Rome 
never  was  fettled  in  a  frcitdom  of  the  people  i 
meaning  in  a  free  ftate  according  to  our  aiithoi*s 
definition  of  it*  a  fucceflion  of  the  fupreme  au- 
thority in  the  people's  reprefenutives*  Such  an 
idea  never  exifted  in  the  Roman  commonwealth^ 
not  even  when  or  before  the  people  noade  Ca^fitf 
a  perpetual  diftatot.  Rome  never  greatly  pref« 
pered  until  the  people  obtained  a  fmaU  mixture  of 
authority^  a  flight  check  upon  the  reoate9  by  their 
tribunes.  This>  therefore^  is  proof  in  favour  of 
the  mixture9  and  againft  the  fyftem  of  our  au- 
thor. 

^^  Freedom  was  beft  prefervedj  and  inteveft 
'^  beft  advanced,  when  all  places  of  honour  ^nd 
*^  truft  were  expofed  to  men  of  merits  without 
•*  diftinftion."  True,  but  this  never  happened 
till  the  mixture  took  place. 

'^  This  happinefs  could  never  be  obta'med^  until 
^  the  people  were  inftated  in  a  capacity  of  pre- 
'^  fcrring  whom  they  thought  wonhyj  by  a  me- 
<^  cbm.CA  elicdjng  men  fuccd&vcly  into  the;ir  fu- 
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^•^me  offices  and  ailcmblies/'  What  is  meant 

here  by  fuprenne  offices  ?  There  were  none  in  Rome 

but  the  didators,  and  they  were  appointed  by  the 

fehate,  at  leaft  until  Marius  annihilated  the  fenate, 

by  midcing  the  tribes  omnipotent.    ConfiUscoukl 

iiot  be   called   fupreme  officers   in  any  lenie. 

What  is  meant  by  fupreme  afiemblies?  Thm 

were  none  but  die  ienate.    The  Roman  people 

pever  had  the  power  of  elefting  a  reprefentative 

aflembiy. — *^  So  long  as  this  cuftom  continued, 

-^  lynd  merit  took  pl^,  the  people  made  fliift  to 

^^  keep  and  increafe  their  liberties/*  This  cuflom 

never  took  place,  and,  ftridly  fpeaking^  the  Ro- 

'^inaii  people  never  enjoyed  liberty.      The  fenate 

-^was  fbvereign  till  the  people  fet  up  a  perpetual 

'IKi^uor. 

:   5^  When  this  cuftom  hy  negled^ed,  and  the 

•  !^  ftream  of  preferment  began  to  run  along  with 

•w  die  favour  and  pleafure  df  particular  powerful 

"^^  men,  then  vice  and  compliance  making  way 

L'1"^' loir  advancement,  the  people  could  keep  their 

i'Wr.Jiberti^  no  looger  i  but  both  their  hbertics 

't«  and  thonfelves  were  niade  the  price  of  every 

-<^  man's  ambition  and  linmry^f'    But  when  was 

i^-?   Precifely  when  the  people  began,  and  in 

prc^rtion  as  they  approached  to,  an  equality  of 

power  with    the  fenate,    and  to   that  ftate  of 

things   which  our  author  contends  for;  fo  tha^ 

'"Hie   whole   force  of  his  reajbning  and  exam- 

"^eBi  when  they  come  to  be  analyzed,  conclude 

'Ugainft  him. 

The  eighdi  reafbn,  why  the  people  in  dieir  Eighth 
aflemblies  are  the  bcft  keepers  of  their  liberty,  Arg. 
It,  ''  becaufe  it  is  they  only  that  ant  concerned  in 
.**  the  point  of  liberty/'— It  is  agrped  diat  the 
people  in  their  aflfemblies,  tempered  bf  another 
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co-equal  aflembly,  and  an  executive  co-equal  widt 
cijher,  are  the  bcft  keepers  of  their  liberties.    But 
it  is  denied  that  in  one  affembly,  collective  othpc- 
prefentative,  ihcy  are  the  beft  keepers :    ir  mtjr 
be  reafonably  queftioned,  whether  they  arc  not  cbe 
word  5  becaufe  they  are  as  fure  to  throw  away  their 
liberties^    as  a  monarch  or  fenate  untempered 
are  to  take  thenn :  with  this  additional  evil,  that 
they  throw  away  their  nnof als  at  the  fame  time  j 
whereas  monarchs  and  fenates  fometimes  by  fe- 
verity  preferve  them  in  fomc  degree.     In  a  (imf^e 
democracy,  the  firft  citizen,  and  the  better ibrt  of  • 
citizens,  are  part  of  the  people,  and  are  equally 
*'  concerned*'  with  any  others  "  in  the  pcnnt  of 
''  liberty."    But  is  it  clear  that  in  other  forim 
'   of  government  **  the  main  intereft  and  conceniF 
ment,  both  of  kings  and  grandees,  lies  either  ia-r 
keeping  the  people  in  utter  ignorance  what  li« 
berry  is,  or  elfe  in  allowing  and  pleafing  tbem 
only  with  the  name  and  ihadow  of  liberty  in*  . 
"  ftead  of  the  fubftance  ?'*    It  is  very  true  cfaat 
kijowlcdge  is  very  apt  to  make  people  unealy 
under  an  arbitrary  and  oppreflivc  govcmn)ent ; 
but  a  fimple  monarch,  or   a  fovereign  ieoate^ ; 
which  is  not  arbitrary  and  opprel&ve  though  hh&^ 
lute,  if  fuch  cafes  can  exift,  would  be  interefted  : 
to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  natioo.     It  * 
muft,  however,  be  admittai,  that  fimple  govern* 
ments  will  rarely  if  ever  favour  the  difpcrfionof . 
knowledge  among  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  <£ ' 
people.     But  this  is  equally  true  of  fimpfc  demo- 
<;racy :  the  people  thcmfelves,  if  uncontrouled, 
will  never  long  tolerate  a  freedom  of  inquiry,  dc-  . 
bate,  or  writing ;  their  idols  muft  not  be  rcfleftcd 
on,  nor  their  fchemes  and  adions  fcanned,  upon  ' 
pain  of  popular  vengeance,  which  is  not  le^terri* 
ble  than  ihat  of  defpots  or  £)vere]gn  fcnators* 
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•*  In  free  'ftatfs,  the  people  being  Tenflbfe  of 
*  of  their  paft  condition  in  former  tinnes  under  the 
^  power  of  great  ones,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
"^  pcffibilities  and  enjoyments  of  the  prefent,  be- 
•' tome  immediately  inftrufted,  that  their  main 
^-  intereft  and  concernment  condflfi  in  liberty ; 
^  dnd  are  taught  by  common  ienfe,  that  the  only 
'"\vily  to  fecure  it  from  the  reach  of  great  ones, 
'  is  to  pl4ce  it  in  the  people's  hands,  adorned 
■  tiritjl  allthe  prerogatives  and  rights  of  foprc- 
^rtiicy."  It  is  very  true  that  the  main  intereft 
rid  con'cettiment  of  the  people  is  liberty.  If 
ittir  Hbetties  are  well  fecured  tney  may  be  happy 
'they  will;  and  they  generally,  perhaps  always, 
rt'fe;  The  way  to  fecure  liberty  is  to  place  it  in 
It  ptdplc^s  hands/  that  is,  to  give  them  a  power 
tlill times  to  defendif  in  the  legiflature  and  in 
YtccAmi  of  juftice :  but  to  give  the  people,  tin^  ' 
oitei^Ufod,  all  the  prerogatives  and  rights  6( 
iptemacy,  meaning  the  whole  execiftive  and  judi- 
ial{fowef,  or  even  the  whole  undivided  legifla- 
wii  h  not  the  way  to  pfeferve  liberty.  In  fuch 
government  it  is  often  as  great  a  crime  to  op- 
ofc  or  decry  a  popular  demagog*  ,  or  any  of  his 
rindpal  friends,  as  in  a  fimpie  monarchy  to  op- 
ctfc'z  king,  or  in  a  fimple  ariftocracy,  die  fena-* 
^ :  the  people  will  not  bear  a  contemptuous 
felk  or  difreipeAful  word ;  nay,  if  the  ftyle  of 
Mr  homage,^  flattery,  and  adoration,  is  nor  as 
l^rbolical  ■  as  the  popular  enthufiafni  diftares/ 

h  conftrued  into  difaffeftion ;  the  popular 
•y  of  envy,  jeafoufy,  fufpicious temper,  vanity^"* 
rf  ogance,  pride,  ambition,  impatience  of  a  fupe*  - 
or^  is  fet  up  againft  a  man,  and  the  rage  and 
Iff  of  an  ungovemed  rabble,  Simulated  under- 
and  by  the  demagogic  defpots,  breaks  out  into 
fcry  kind  of  infult^  ^kx^uy,  and  outrage,  often '  * 
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ending  in  murders  and  maflacres^  like  thofcof 
the  De  Witts,  more  horrible  than  any  that  the 
annak  of  deipotifm  can  produce. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  **  the  intcrcft  of  freedom 
"  is  a  virgin  that  every  one  fceks  to  deflour ;  and 
**  like  a  virgin  it  muft  be  kept,  or  clfc  (ib  great  is 
^'  the  luft  of  mankind  after  dominion)  there  fol- 
^  tows  a  rape  upon  the  firft  opportunity."  From 
this  it  follows,  that  liberty  in  the  legiflaturc  it 
^'  more  fecure  in  the  people's  hands  than  in  any 
^*  other,  becaufe  they  arc  moft  concerned  in  it  :**— 
provided  you  keep  the  executive  power  out  of 
their  hands  entirely,  and  give  the  property  and 
liberty  of  the  rich  a  iccurity  in  a  fenate,  tgaintl 
the  encroachments  of  the  poor  in  a  popidan&m- 
bly.  Without  this  the  rich  will  never  enjoy  any 
liberty,  property^  reputation,  or  fife,  in  lecuriqf. 
The  ricn  have  as  clear  a  right  to  their  liberty  aad 
property  as  the  poor :  it  is  eflential  to  liberty  that 
the  rights  of  the  rich  be  fecured ;  if  they  are  not, 
they  will  fbon  be  robbed  and  become  poor,  and  in 
dieir  turn  rob  their  robbers,  and  thus  neither  the 
liberty  or  property  of  any  will  be-  regarded.    * 

**  The  careful  attention  to  liberty  makes  the 
^^  people  both  jealous  and  zealous,  kftping  a  con- 
^<  ftant  guard  againft  the  attempts  and  encroach* 
"  ments  of  any  powerful  or  crafty  underminers." 
But  this  is  true  only  while  they  are  made  a  diftinS 
body  from  the  executive  power,  and  the  moft  coh- 
fpicuous  citizens  mingle  ail  together^  and  a  (cnm- 
ble  inftantly  commences  for  the  loaves  and  fiflies, 
abolition  of  debts,  ihutting  up  courts  of  juftice, 
divifions  of  property,  &c.  Is  it  not  an  infultto 
common  fenfe,  for  a  people  with  the  fame  breath 
to  cry  Hbertyy  an  ahoUtion  f>f  debts,  and  iimjkn  $f 
goods  f  If  debts  are  once  abolifhed,  and  goods  ait 
divided^  there  will  be  the  lame  reafon  for  a  frefli 
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abolition  and  diviOon  every  mondi  and  everj^  day : 
and  thus  the  idle,  vicious,  and  abandoned,  will 
live  in  conftant  riotonthefpoilsof  theinduflrioui» 
virtuous,  and  deierving.  <^  Powerful  and  cxafty 
*^  underminers  have  now  here  fuch  rare  fport*'  as  in 
a  fimple  democracy,  or  (ingle  popular  aflembly* 
No  where,  noc  in  the  conipleteft  defpodfnns,  does 
human  nature  (how  itfclf  io  completely  depraved, 
ib  nearly  approaching  an  equal  mixture  of  bru- 
tality and  dcvilifm,  as  in  the  laft  ftages  of  fuch  a 
democracy,  and  in  the  be^ning  of  that  defpo-* 
tifm  that  always  fucceeds  it. 

*'  A  people  having  once  tailed  the  fweets  of 
<^  of  freedom,  are  fo  afieded  with  it,  that  if  they 
/^.  dilcovw  or  fufpeA  the  lead  delign  to  encroach 
'^  upon  it,  th^y  count  it  a  crime  never  to  be  for- 
^  given/'    Strange  perverGon  of  truth  and  faft  I 
Thi»  is  fo  far  from  the  truth,  that  our  author  him- 
.MfisoGC  able  to  produce  a  fiogle  inftance  of  it 
air  a  p(m>f  of  illuftratioo.    Inftead  of  adducing  an 
ciantipk  of  it  from  a  (imple  denxKracy^  he  is 
xiUiged  to  have  recourfe  to  an  example  that  ope- 
rates ftrongly  againft  him,  becaufe  taken  froai  an 
.avtftocracy«     In  the  Roman  (late,  one  ^ave  up  his 
childrengj  another  his  brother,  to  death,  lo  i  evengc 
an  attempt  againft  common  liberty.     Was  Brutus 
a  man  ot  the  people  i  Was  Bi  utus  for  a  govern- 
ownt  of  the  people  in  their  (bvereign  aHcinblies  i 
Wasnot Brutus  a  patrician?  Did  he  roi  think 
ipacricians  a  difierent  order  of  beings  irom  pie-** 
ibeians?.  Did  he  not  ere^t  a  fimple  ariuocracy  i 
Did  he  not  facrifice  his  ions  to  pK-Uive  that 
ariftocracy  i    Is  it  not  equally  probabic  chat  he 
.^  would  have  facrificed  them  to  prelerve  las  ariilo- 
.cracy  from  any  attempt  tofet  up  fuch  a  govern- 
.4nent  as  our  author  contends  for,  or  evra  againlt 

any  attempt:  to  have  givea  the  plebeians  a  ihare 
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in  the  government ;  nay,  agiainft  any  attempt  to 
crcft  the  office  of  tribunes  at  that  time  ?— •*  Di* 
<*  vers  facrificed  their  lives  to  prefcrve  it/** To  pee*. 
ferve  what  ?  The  (landing  government  of' gran- 
dees, againft  which  our  author's  whole  book  is  writ- 
ten. "  Some  facrificed  their  beft  friends  to  vindicate 
''  ir,  upon  bare  fufpicion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Melius 
^  and  Manlius/'     To  vindicate  what  I  Liberty  \ 
popular  liberty  ?  plebeian  liberty  ?  Precifely  the 
contrary.     Thefe  charaflers  were  murdered  fiir 
daring  to  be  friends  to  popularliberty  $  for  daring 
to  think  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  grandees,  by 
introducing  a  (hare  of  popular  authority,   and  a 
mixled  conftitution ;  and  the   people  themfelves 
^ere  fo  far  from  the  zeal,  jealoufy,  and  love  of 
liberty,   that  our  author  afcribes  to  them,  rhat 
fbey  fuflfered  their  own  authority  to  beproftituted 
before  their  eyes,  to  thk  deftrudion  of  tile  only 
friend  they  had,  and  to  the  eftablifhment  of  their 
enemies,  and  a  form  of  government  by  grandeeSi 
•under  which  they  had  no  liberty,  and  in  which  thcf 
had  no  (hare. — Our  author  then  cites  examples  oif 
revenge  in  Greece.     1656  was  a  late  age  in  die 
hiftory  of  philofbphy,    as  well  as  nu>rality  and 
religion,  for  any  writer  to  preach  revenge  as  a 
duty  and  a  virtue :  reafon  and  philanthropy,  as  weH 
as  religion,  pronounce  it  a  weaknefs  and  a  vice  in 
all  poffible  cafes.     Examples  enough  of  ic,  how* 
ever,  may  be  found  in  all  revolutions :  but  mo* 
narchies  and  aiiftocracies  have  pradifed  it,  and 
therefore  the  virtue  of  revenge  is  not  peculiar  10 
our  author*s  plan.     In  Corcyra  itfcjf  the  people 
were  maflacred  by  the  grandees  as  often  as  they 
iDalfacrcd  the  grandees  :  and  of  all  kinds*  of  fpi^ 
rits  that  we  read  of,  out  of  hell,  this  is  the  laft  that 
an  enlightened  friend  of  liberty  would  philofpphi^ 
cally  inculcate.     Let  legal  liberty  vindicate  itfclf 
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nation  declared  for  Co(imo»  reverfed  Aat  hniflh. 
meht  into  which  he  had  been  very  umiifUyi^  fef^l 
KinaldOj  demanded  his  retimij  and  vSbiA  hHHIf 
the  father  of  his  country.    This  akme  is  fuir 
proof>  chat  if  the  people  had  been  nhe  ILttptxi 
of  their  own  liberties^  in  their  fucceflive  aflfehw. 
Uies,  they  would  have  given  them  all  to  CofimOi 
whereas,  had  there  been  an  equal  mixture  of  tno:^ 
narchy y  ariftocracy,  and  democracy,  in  that  oon« 
ftitution^  the  nobles  and  commons  would  have 
united  againft  CofinK)  the  moment  he  attempted 
to  overleap  the  boundaries  of  his  legal  authoiitfi 
Uzzano  confefles^  that  unlefs  charity,  liberality, 
and  beneficence  were  crimes,  Cofimo  was  guilty 
of  no  offence,  and  that  there  was  as  much  to  ap« 
prehend  from  his  own  party  as  from  the  other,  ui 
the  point  of  liberty.    All  tnc  fdbfequent  attempts 
of  Rinaldo  to  put  Cofimo  to  death  and  to  bani(h 
him  were  unqualified  tyranny.    He  faved  his  lifi^ 
it  is  true,  by  a  bribe,  but  what  kind  of  patrons  of 
liberty  were  thefc  who  would  betray   it  for  a 
bribe?  His  recall  and  return  from  baniflimeot 
feems  to  have  been  the  general  voice  of  the  na« 
tion,  exprefled,  according  to  the  forms  and  fpirit 
of  the  Drefent  confticution,  without  any  appear* 
ance  of  fuch  treachery  as  our  author  (liggefts. '' 
Whether  Nedham  knew  the  real  hiftory  ofFl«)- 
rence  is  very  problematical;  all  his  examples 
from  it  are  fb  unfortunate  as  to  be  conchifivfe 
againft  his  projcft  of  a  government.*     The  res! 
cflcncc  of  the  government  in  Florence  had  been, 
for  the  greatcft  part  of  fifty  years,  a  monarchy,  ia 
the  hands  of  Uzzino  and  Nafo,  according  to  Ma* 
chiavel's  own  account ;  its  form  an  ariftocracy^ 
and  Its  name  a  popular  (late :  nothing  of  die 

*  See  vol*  ii.  p.  96,  97, 981  99* 
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cflCeniTC  was  changed  by  the  reftoratioRof  Co-^ 
fifiioi  the  (brm  ai^d  name  onlv  underwent  an  altera*^ 
cioiu— *HoUteio  too  is  introduced^  merely  to  make 
aftory  for  the  amufemcnt  of  a  drunken  mob. 
'^  Here  is  a  health  to  the  remembrance  of  t>ur  Xx^. 
•*  berty,"  faid  the  '^  boorifh,  poor,  filly  gencra*i- 
«*  tioKj**  fcventy  years  after  they  were  made  a 
dtijchy*     Many  hogfheads  of  ale  and  porter,  I 
doubt  not,  were  drank  in  England  in.confcquence 
of  this  Holitein  (lory  ;  and  that  was  all  the  eflfe£l: 
it  could  have  towards  fupporting  our  author's  ar* 
gumenr. 

"  How  deep  Ibever  the  imprefllon  may  be,  that 
••  is  made  by  the  love  of  liberty  upon  the  minds 
**  of  the  people,  it  will  not  follow  that  they  alone 
**  Arc  the  bcft  keepers  of  their  own  liberties, 
",  being  more  tender  arid  more  concerned  in  their 
•*  fecurity  than  any  powerful  pretenders  whatfo- 
'^  ever."     Arc  not  the  fcnators,  whether  they  be 
hereditary  or  eleAive,  under  the  influence  of 
PQwerful  fnodves  to  be  tender  and  concerned  for 
the  iecurity  "pf  liberty  ?  Every  fenator,  who  con- 
fult^  his  reafbn,  knows  ;hat  his  own  liberty,  and 
thai;  of  his  potter jty,\rpuft  depend  upon  the  con- 
ftitutfon  which^  prc;iQrves   it  to  others.      What 
greater  refuge  can  a.  nation  have,  than  in  a  coun- 
cil,  19  which  the  national  maxims,  and  the  fpirit 
.and  genius  of  the  ftate,  are  prefcrved  by  a  living 
tradition  ?  What  ftronger  morivc  to  virtue,  and 
t€^t}ie  prefervation  of  liberty,  can  the  human  mind 
p^rc^iye,  next  to  chofe  of  rewards  and  puniihmentf 
in  a  fgture  life,  than  the  recolleftiQH  of  a  long 
line  of  anceftors  who  have  fat  within  the  walls  ^ 
the  fenate,  and  guided  the  councils^  led  the  armies^ 
cdiilmanded  the  fleets,  and  fought  the  battles  of 
thi  people,  by  which  the  nation  has  been  fuftained 
in  its  infant  years,  defended  from  dangers,  and 
carried,  through  calanitties,  to  weakh,  grendeor, 
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profperity^  and  glory  ?  What  inftitution  moreiij|i!' 
ful  can  pofTibly  exifl,  than  a  living  repcrCdTf  of 
all  the  hifbory,  knowledge^  intereftsj  and  wifildni  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  a  living  reprefcfntative  bf 
all  die  great  chara<£lers  whofe  prudence,  wif&iii^ 
and  valour,  arc  regiftercd  in  the  hiftory,  and'it- 
corded  in  the  archives  of  the  country  ?  If  |jhe 
people  have  the  periodical  choice  of  thcfc,  we  may 
hope,  they  will  gcncralFy  feledk  thofcj  among  tbe 
moft  confpicuous  for  fortune,  family,  and  weahh, 
who  are  iiioll  fignalized  for  virtue  and  wifHom, 
wliicli  is  n'iOi'e  advantageous  than  to  be  confindl 
to  the  cideft  fon,  however  defeftive,  to"  the  exclu- 
fion  of  younger  fons,  however  excellent,  and  to  one 
femilvy  though  decayed  and  depraved,  to  another 
more  dcfcrving,  as  in  hereditary  fenates^  but  chat 
a  ienace,  guarded  from  ambition,  (hould  be  objeAed 
to,  by  a  friend  of  liberty  and  republican  govern- 
ment, is  very  extraordinary.     Let  the  people  have 
a  full  Ihnrc,  and  a  dccifive  negative:  and,  with  this 
impregnable  barrier  againft  the  ambition  of  die 
lenatc  on  one  lide,  and  the  executive  power  with 
an  equal  negative  on  the  other,  fuch  a  council 
will  be  found  tiie  pairon  and  guardian  of  llbeftj 
on  many  occafions,  when  the  giddy  thoughdefs 
multitudv.*,  and  even  their  reprefentatives,  would 
negleft,  forger,  or  even  defpife  and  infulc  icj  tn- 
fiances  of  all  which  are  not  difficult  tO  find. 

Ninth  'phg  mnih  rcafon  is,  "  becaufe  the  people  are 

^^'  *<  Jc(s  luxurious  than  kings  or  grandees." — That 
may  well  be  denied.  Kings,  nobles,  and  people, 
are  all  alike  in  diis  refpeft,  and  in  general  know 
no  other  bounds  of  indulgence  than  the  capacity 
'  of  enjoyment,  and  the  power  lo  gratify  it.  The 
problem  ought  to  be  to  find  a  form  of  govel*n- 
ment  beft  calculated  to  prevent  the  bad  cfl^s 
and  corruption  of  luxury,  when,  in  the  ordinary 
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courie  of  things^  it  tnuft  be  cxpefled  to  come  in. 
'Kings  and  nobles>  if  they  are  confefled  to  enjoy 
or  indulge  in  luxury  more  than  the  commons9  it  is 
merely  becaufe  they  have  more  means  and  oppor- 
tunities;  not  becauie  they  have  ftronser  appcntes, 
pafiionsj  and  fancies,  or,  in  other  words,  a  ftronger 

to  hixury  dian  the  plebeians.    It  it 
conceded,  that  die  paffions  and  appe- 
tites Rrengdien  by  indulgence,  it  muft  be  con- 
fefidtoo,  that  they  have  more  motives  to  re- 
tfarain  them :  but  in  regard  to  mere  animal  grati-* 
'fication,  it  may  well  te  denied  that  they  indulge 
or  enjoy  more  than  the  common  people  on  an 
Bverag^.    Eating;  and  drinking  fureiy  is  praftiled 
#ith  as  much  fatisfaftion  by  the  footman  as  his 
loni  i  and  as  much  pleafure  may  be  tafted  in  pn^ 
'hrmSjt  ale,  and  porter,  as  in  Burgundy  or  Toe- 
kay  s  in  beef  and  pudding,  as  in  ortolans  and  jel- 
^  lies.    If  we  ronfider  nations  together,  we  (hall  find 
"dnt  tntemperahce  and  excefs  is  more  indulged  in 
the  loweft  raidcs  than  the  hig;heft.    The  hizm^ 
of  tirels,  beyond  die  defence  mm  the  weather,  i& 
a  mere  matter  df  politics  and  edquette  through* 
out  all  die  ranks  or  life  j  and,  in  the  hi^er  ranksy 
'riies  only  in  proportion  as  it  rifes  in  the  middle 
and  the  lowdl.    The  fame  is  true  of  fufniture 
and  equipage,  after  the  ordinary  conveniencies  and 
accommodations  of  life.     Thofe  who  claim  or  al^ 
pire  to  the  highcft  ranks  of  life,  will  eternally 
go  to  a  certain  dcsree  above  thofe  below  them  in 
Biefe  particulars,  if  their  incomes  will  allow  it. 
Corifideration  is  attainable  by  appearance,  and  ever 
will  be ;  and  it  may  be  depended  on,  that  rich 
men  in  general  will  not  Ibfier  others  to  be  confi- 
dered  more  than  themfelves,  or  as  much,  if  they 
can  prevent  it  by  their  riches.    The  poor  and 
cte  middle  ranks,  then,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
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diminifh  luxury  as  much  as  the  gr<^t  and  rich 
have.    Let  the  middle  and  lower  ranlcs  Icffcii  rfi«f 
ftyle  of  living,  and  thty.niay  depend  upon  it  the 
higher  ranks  will  leffen  theirs.     It  is  cpmnr&only 
faid  every  thing  is  regis  ad  exemplum  ; .  that  the 
lower  ranks  imitate  die  higher ;  and  it  is  true : 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  higher  inriitace  the 
.  lov^cr.     The. higher  ranks  will  never  exceed  their 
inferiors  but  in  a  certain  proportion  j  but  the  Hf 
tintlion  they  are  abfolutely  obliged  to  keep  up,  or 
fall  into  contempt  and  ridicule.     It  may  gratify 
vulgar  malignity  and  popular  envy^  to  declaim 
eternally  againft  the  rich  .and  the  great,  the  noble 
and  the  high ;  but,  generally  and  philofophically 
fpeaking>  the  manner$and  chara6ters  of  agnation 
are  all  alike ;  the  lowed  and  the  middling  peo- 
ple, in  general,  grow  vicious,  vain  and  luxuri- 
ous, exadlly  in  proportion.    As  to  appearance, 
the  higher  fort  are  obliged  to  raife  theirs  in  pro- 
portion, as  the  (lories  below  afcend.     A  free  peo- 
ple are.ch^  mod  addifted  to  luxury  of  any  ;  that 
equality  which  they  enjoy,   and  in  which  they 
.  glory,  infpircs  them  with  fentiments  which  hurry 
them  into  luxury.     A  citizen  perceives  his  fel- 
low-citizen,  whom  he  holds  his  equal,   have  a 
.better  coat  or  hat,  a  better  houfeor  horfe,  than 
himielf,  and  (t^^  his  neighbours  are  (Iruck  with 
it,  talk  of  it,  and  refpeft  him  for  it :  he  cannot 
bear  it;  he  mud  and  will  be  upon  a  level  with 
him.     Such  an  emulation  as  this  takes  place  !n 
every  neighbourhood,  in  every  family;  among 
artifans,  huibandmen,  labour ers,  as  much  as  be- 
tween dukes  and  marquifles,  and  more— thefe  arc 
all  nearly  equal  in  drefs,  and  are  now  diftin- 
gulflied  l^y  other  marks.     Declamation?,  oratorji 
poetry,  lermons,  againft  luxury,  riches,  and  coir- 
merce,  will  never  have  much  efFcft :   the  moft 
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rigorous  fqoiptdary  laws  will  have  little  more.-— 
*^  Pifcprdia  et  avaritia,  atquc  ambitio,  et  cetera 
"  iecjondis  rebus  oriri  fuetamala,  poft  Carthaginis 
*'  yxcidiummaxumS  ^ijft'a  funt.  Ex  quo  rcm- 
fS  Pprennajorucn  more4»  non  paulatim  ut  antea^ 
'*  led  fprrcntis  modo  prascipitati." — Salluft,  in 
Frag^~-In  the  late  war,  the  Americans  found  an 
unuTual  quantity  of  rnqpey  flow  in  upon  them^ 
and|  wfthput  ijie  Icaft  degree  of  prudence,  fore- 
fighc,  cjonfidcration,  pr  ihe^fure,  ruflied  headlong 
iqgtp; , 4:, gr<?^ter,  degree  of  luxury  than  ought  to 
have (:rf:J)t  in -^  a  hundred  years.  The  Romans 
charged  tl^  ruin  of  their  commonwealth  to  luxu- 
ry :  they  might  have  charged  it  to  the  want  of  a 
balance  iti  their  coriftitution.  In  a  country  like 
America,  where  the  means  and  opportunities  for 
Juxury  are  fo  eafy  and  fo  plenty,  it  would  be 
madnefs  not  to  expeft  it,  be  prepared  for  it,  and 
provide  againd  the  dangers  of  it  in  the  conftitu* 
tion.  The  balance,  in  a  triple-headed  legiflaturc, 
is  the  beft  and  the  only  remedy.  If  we  will  not 
adppt  that,  we  mud  fufTer  the  punifhment  of  our 
temerity.  The  fuper-eminence  of  a  threefold  ba- 
lance^ above  all  the  imperfcft  balances  that  were 
attempted  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and 
Italy^  and  the  modern  ones  of  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  whether  ariftocratical  or  mixed,  lies  in 
(his,  that  as  it  is  capable  of  governing  a  great 
nation  and  large  territory,  whereas  the  others  can 
only  exift  in  fmall  ones,  fo  it  is  capable  of  pre- 
fcrving  liberty  among  great  degrees  of  wealthy 
luxury^diflipation^and  even  profligacy  of  manners; 
whereas  the  others  require  the  utmoft  frugality, 
fimplicity,  and  moderation,  to  make  human  life 
tolerable  under  them. 

Where  luxury  takes  place,  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  tyranny."    There  is  a  natural  ten- 
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dehcj  to  tyranny  every  wherc>  in  the  fimpleft 
manners  as  well  as  the moft luxurious^  whichoo- 
thing  but  force  can  ftop^  And  why  fhouU  this 
tenaency  be  taken  from  human  nature,  where  it 

Srrows  as  in  its  native  foW,  and  attributed  to 
uxury  i  <'  The  nature  of  luxury  lies  altofiedier 
^'  in  excefs.  It  is  an  univeHal  depravation  qrnuin- 
''  ners,  without  reaibn,  without  moderation :  it  is 
*'  the  canine  appetite  of  a  corrupt  will  and  phao- 
*'  tafy,  which  nodiing  can  fatisfy ;  but  in  cveiy 
^^  action,  in  every  imagination,  it  flies  beyond  the 
'<  bounds  of  honefty,  juft  and  fpod,  ipto  all  ex- 
''  tremity/*  This  is  declamation  and  rant  that 
it  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend.  There  are  all  pof- 
fible  degrees  of  luxury  which  appear  in  Ibciety^ 
with  every  degree  of  virtue,  from  the  firft  dawn- 
ings  of  civilization  to  the  lad  ftage  of  improvo- 
menc  and  refinement ;  and  civility,  humanity,  and 
benevolence,  increafe  commonly  as  faft  as  ambi* 
tion  of  conqueft,  the  pride  of  war,  cruelty,  and 
bloody  rage,  diminishes.  Luxury,  to  certain  de- 
grees of  excefs,  is  an  evil ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
times,  and  in  ail  circumftancesi  an  abfblute  evlL 
It  fhould  be  reftrained  by  morality  and  by  law^ 
by  prohibitions  and  difcouragcments.  But  tbe 
evil  does  not  lie  here  only ;  it  lies  in  human  na- 
ture:  and  that  muft  be  reftrained  by  a  mixed  form 
of  government,  which  is  the  beft  in  the  world  to 
manage  luxury.  Our  author's  government  would 
never  make,  or,  if  it  made,  it  never  would  exe- 
cute laws,  to  reftrain  luxury. 

"  That  form  of  government,"  fays  our  autfaoTi 
"  muft  needs  be  the  moft  excellent,  and  the  pco- 
"  pic's  liberty  moft  fecured,  where  governors  are 
<<  leaft  expofed  to  the  baits  and  fnares  of  luxury." 
That  is  to  iay,  that  form  of  government  is  the 
beft,  and  the  people's  liberty  moft  fecurc,  where 
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^he  people  arc  pooreft :  this  will  never  reconi'* 
rherid  a  government  to  mankind.     But  what  has 
poverty  or  riches  to  do  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ?  If  mankind  mud  be  voluntarily  poor  in 
order  tb  be  frtty  it  is  too  late  in  the  age  of  the 
u^orid  to  preach  liberty.      Whatever  Nedbam 
mighe  thinks  mankind  in  general  had  rather  be 
rich  under  a  fimple  monarchy,  than  poor  under  a 
democracy.     But  if  that  is  the  beft  form  of  go- 
▼tmniient,  where  governors  arc  Icaft  expofed  to 
die  baFts  and  fnares  of  luxury,  the  government 
our  author  contends  for  is  the  word  of  all  poffible 
forms.     There  is,  there  can  be  no  form  in  which 
ithc  governors  are  fb  much  expofed  to  the  baits 
and Toares  of  luxury  as  in  a  fimple  democracy. 
In  proportion  as  a  government  is  democratical,  in 
a  d^ec  beyond  a  proportional  prevalence  of  mo- 
narchy and  ariftocracy,  the  wealth,  means,  and 
opportunities  beings  the  fame,  does  luxury  pre- 
vmL     Its  prqgrefs  is  inltaotaneous.     There  can  be 
DO  fubordin^tion.    One  citiaen  cannot  bear  that 
another  fhoqld  live  better  than  himfelf;  a  univerfal 
emulation  in  luxury  inftantly  commences  i  and  the 
^vemors,  that  ts,  thofe  who  afpire  at  elcAions, 
are  obliged  to  take  the  lead  in  this  fiUy  conten- 
tion :  they  muft  not  be  behind  the  foremoft  in 
drefi,  equipage,  furniture,  entcrtainorents,  games, 
nces,  fpedlacies ;  they  muft  feaft  and  gratify  the 
luxury  of  ele£tors  to  obtain  their  votes :  and  the 
#hoIe  executive  authority  muft  be  proftitutedji 
;uid  the  legiflative  too,  to  encourage  luxury.  The 
iVthenians  made  it  death  for  any  one  to  propofe 
tfie  appropriation  of  money  devoted  to  the  fup- 
port  c^  the  theatre  to  any  the  moft  neceflary  pur- 
pofes-  of  the  ftate.    In  monarchies  and  ariftocra- 
cics  much  may  be  done,  both  by  'precept  and  ex- 
amplcj  by  laws  and  manners,  to  diminifli  luxury 
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and  reftrain  its  jgrowth ;  in  a  niixcd  government 
more  dill  may  be  done  for  this  falutary  end ;  but 
in  a  fimple  democracy,  nothing :  every  man  will 
do  as  he  pic  fes — no  fumpruary  law  will  be  obey- 
ed— every  prohibition  or  impoft  will  be  eluded  { 
no  man  will  dare  to  propofe  a  law  by  which  the 
pleafures  or  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  (hall  be  rc- 
llrained.  A  more  unfortunate  argunient  for  a 
fimple  democracy  could  not  have  been  thought 
of:  it  is,  however,  a  very  good  one  in  favour  of 
a  mixed  government. 

Our  author  is  no  where  fo  weak  as  in  this  rea- 
fon,  or  under  this  head.     He  attempts  to  prove 
his  point  by  reafon  and  examples,  but  is  equally 
unfortunate  in  both.     Firft,  by  reafon.     *^  The 
*^  people,"  fays  he,  *^  muft  be  lefs  luxurious  than 
kings,  or  great  ones,  bccaufe  they  are  bounded 
within  a  more  lowly  pitch  of  defirc  and  ima* 
gination :  give  them  but  panem  et  tircenfcs, 
bread,  fporr,  and  cafe,  and  they  are  abundantly 
"  fatisfied."     It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  too 
good  a  charafter  for  any  people  living,  or  that 
have  lived.      The   difpofition   to  luxury   is  the 
fame,  though  the  h.ibit  is  not,  both  in  plebeians^ 
patricians,  and  kings.     When  we  lay  their  defircs 
are  bounded,  we  admit  the  defircs  to  exift.     Ima- 
gination is  as  quick  in  one  as  in  the  other.     It  is 
demanding  a  great  deal,  to  demand  "  bread,  and 
"  fports,  and  eafe."     No  one  can  tell  how  far 
thcl'c  terms  may  extend.     If  by  bread  is  meant  a 
fubfiftence,  a  maintenance  in  food  and  clothing* 
it  will  mount  up  very  high :  if  by  fports  he  meaot 
cock-fighting,  horfe -racing,  theatrical  reprefcnta- 
tions,  and  all  the  fp^cies  or  cards,  dice,  and  gam- 
bling,   no    moral   philofopher  can   fathom  the 
depth  of  this  article ;'  and  if  with  "  bread"  and 
^^  fport"  they  arc  to  ha,ve  '*  eafc"  too,  and  by  rafc 
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int  idlenefs,  an  exemption  from  care  and  la- 
itl  three  together  will  amount  to  as  much 
r  was  demanded  for  nobles  or  kings,  and 
cban  ought  ever  to  be  granted  to  either* 
:  us  grant  all  this  for  a  moment ;  we  (hould 
appointed;  the  promifed  "  abundant  fa- 
ftion'*  would  not  be  found.  The  bread 
30n  be  of  the  fined  wheat ;  poultry  and  gib- 
uft  be  added  to  beef  and  mutton  j  the  en- 
mcnts  would  not  be  elegant  enough  after  a 
more  expence  mud  be  added : — in  (hort, 
tment  is  not  in  human  nature ;  there  is  no 
,  appetite,  or  afFeftion  for  contentment. 
ule  and  flatter  the  people  with  compliments 
lities  that  never  exifted  in  them,  is  not  the 
or  the  right  of  a  philofopher  or  legiflator  1 
I  form  a  true  idea  and  judgement  of  man- 
ind  adapt  his  inftitutions  to  fadts,  not  com- 

'he  people  have  lefs  means  and  opportuni- 
for  luxury  than  thofe  pompous  (landing 
ers,  whether  in  the  hands  of  one  or  many." 
the  fovereignty  were  exercifcd  wholly  by 
>pular  aflembiy,  they  would  then  have  the 
and  opportunities  in  their  hands  as  much 
king  has  in  a  monarchy,  or  the  fenate  in  ah 
acy  or  oligarchy ;  and  much  more  than  ei- 
ng  or  nobles  have  in  the  tripartite  compo- 
wc  contend  for;  becaufe  in  this  the  king 
»bles  have  really  no  means  or  opportunities 
iiry  but  what  are  freely  given  them  by  the 
,  whole  reprefentatives  hold  the  purfe.  Ac- 
{ly,  in  the  fimplc  democracy,  or  reprefen- 
lemocracy,  which  our  author  contends  for^ 
id  be  found,  that  the  great  leaders  in  the 
ly  would  foon  be  as  luxurious  a$  ever  kings 
dicary  nobles  were,  and  they  would  make 
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partiians  by  admitdng  afibciatcft  io  a^  hoHRf^ 
which  they  would  fupport  at  the  ezpeoce  of  iha' 
minority  ;  and  every  particle  of  the  eaemtill 
power  would  be  proftituted,  new  lucrative,  ofioai 
daily  created,  and  larger  appointnrenta  anncaicfilll 
fupport  it :  nay,  the  power  of  judgiog  would  hi 
proftituted  to  determine  caufes  in  favour  of 
fHends  and  againd  enemies,  and  the.  plunder  do- 
voted  to  the  luxury.  The  people  would  be  tbiii4' 
as  much  inclined  to  vice  and  vanity  as  kings  qr 
grandees,  and  would  run  on  to  dill  greater  cxctfi' 
and  riot:  for  kings  and  nobles  .are  always -ic^ 
drained,  in  fome  degree,  by  fear  of  the  peopki 
and  their  cenfures :  whereas  the  people themfelfcii 
in  the  cafe  we  put,  are  not  reftrained  by  feaii  w 
ibame,  having  ^11  honour  and  applaule  at-theifi 
difpofal,  as  well  as  force,  it  does  not  appear,  tkeQa 
that  they  are  lefs  luxurious ;  on  the  contrary^,  tbqt 
are  mor^  luxurious,  and  neceSarily  become  fi^  in 
a  (imple  democracy. 

Our  author  triumphantly  conclude3|  *^  jjtis 
*'  clear  the  people,  that  is,  their  fucceffivcrepie' 
<<  fentacives"  (all  authority  in  one  center,  and  dot 
cen|£r  the  nation)  "  muft  be  the  brft  govccnorai 
«  becaufe  the  current  of  fuccefllon  keeps  i;hcKn 
^  the  lefi  corrupt  and  prefumptuous.''  Heumft 
have  forgot  that  thefe  fuccefllve  reprefentauvei 
have  all  the  executive  power,  and  will  i^icac 
once  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  corruption  among 
thrir  condituents,  (o  obtain  votes  at  the  nex^ekc- 
tion.  Every  commiflion  will  be  given»  and;  oev 
offices  created,  and  frefli  fees,  falaries^  perquifitc^ 
and  emoluments  added,  on  purpofe  to  corrupt 
more  voters.  He  mud  have  mrgpt  that-  the  jwC^k* 
cial  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the^  r^eprefeouitiim 
by  his  own  fuppofitions,.  and  that  &lie  accu&tiMi 
of  crimes  will  be  fuftaiofidto.^ilia.CMioi.^  ^^ 
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mtet^'W  civil  caqfcs  wU  be  decided  in  favour  oC: 
ipimdn ;  in  flxvt,  the  whble  cnmina|.  law;  andtha 
ihote  Qvii  law  concerning  lands,  houTes^  goodsi 
M^OMiKy,  will  fa^  n)ade  fubfervienc  to  die  covci- 
aafiieft^  pride,  ambidon,  aqd  oftcntadoa  of  cbe 
iMniMnti  party  and  their  chiefs^  ^  The  cuirene 
^' of  fiicceflionj"  inftead  o£  keeping- themi  *^  leiV 
^'■^omipt  aqd  prefumpcuous/*  is  the  very  thing 
llHtt  annually  makes  them  more  qorrypt  and 
QUttmleik  Inftead  of  being  mcxe  '^  free  from 
%:hiXiuious  coqrfes,''  they  are moreiirrofiftibiy) 
jitiwOiinto  them;  inftead  of  being  *' free* from 
^  oppKlBve  and  injurious  pradiocs^''  their  partiesi; 
98  tleiSbions  will  force  them  into  them:  and  att 
;|it(e  chinas  they  muft  do  to  hold  up  the  pore 
and  ipknmr  of  dieir  cyraony ;  and  if  any  of  them 
kflficaDeat  anyimprudence  that  his  party  demandsg' 
hV  alone  wiU  be  rejected,  and  another  founc| 
nhoA  coofeience  and  whofe  (faame  are  fufficientto 
(iibdued« 

Uofommate  in  his  arguments  from  rvafon^.  ta 
flMMT-that  the  people,  qualified  with  the  fupreme 
aiiAioricyi  are  l«s  deyoced  to  luxury  than  th^ 
gnmiw  or  kingly  powers,  our  author  is  ftill  nnore 
Wifippy  in  thofe  drawn  from  example. 
^•'- The  foft  example  is  Athens.  <'  While.Athenst 
H  remained^  free,  in  the  people's  hands^  it  was 
^  adorned  with  fuch  governors  as-gavo  themf^ves 
S  up»to  ^ftmut^  akfibtmUuSy  and  (evere  courfe  of 
^'fiftt**  Sobriety  J  abjtimnciy  and  ftikrityy  were 
00ver  remarkable  chara^^eriftics  of  democracy,  or 
die  dcmoeradcad  branch  or  mixture,  in^aoycooAi^ 
HKWCIi  thiey  haveoftener  been  the  attributeaof 
ariftocracy  and  oligarchy*  Athens,  in  parncular, 
mui  never  coi^icuous  for  thefe  qualtttes  $  but,  on 
Aftt  Gonnrary,  from  the  firft  to  the  laft  moment  of 
licr  dMiopratiaiL  confttdititwi  Imty^  gakiyrincm^ 
'  Jlamy, 
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fiancyy  diffipation^  iniemperMce^  Sehaucbtryj  ztAk 
diffoluiion  of  manners^  were  the  prevailing  charac* 
tcr  of  the  whole  nation.  At  what  period  will' it 
be  pretended  that  they  were  adorned  with  thirfe 
fcrious,  abftemious,  and  feverc  governors?  aw! 
what  were  their  names  ?  Was  Pififtratus  io  fcri- 
ous,  when  he  drove  his  chariot  into  the  Agora, 
wounded  by  himfclf,  atxl  duped  the  people  to  give 
him  his  guard  ?  or  when  he  drefled  the  girl  like 
Minerva?  Was  Hipparchus  or  Hippias^  Clcif* 
thenes  or  Kagoras,  fo  abftemious  ?  Was  there  fo 
niuchabftinence  and  feverity  of  public  virtue  in 
applying  firft  to  Sparta,  and  then  to  Perfia,  againft 
their  country,  as  the  leaders  alternately  did?  Mil- 
tiades,  indeed,  was  ferious,  abftemious,  and  (evere; 
but  Xanthippus,  who  was  more  popular,  and  who 
condudted  a  ca,pital  accufation  againft  Kim,  and 
got  him  fined  fifty  talents,  was  not.  Themifto- 
cles  1  was  he  the  (evere  charafter  ?  A  great  ftatcf* 
man  and  foldier,  to  be  fure  :  but  very  ambitious, 
and  not  very  honeft.  Pericles  facrificed  all  things 
to  his  ambition ;  Cleon  and  Alcibiades  were  the 
very  reverfe  of  fobriety,  moderation,  and  mO' 
dcfty.  Miitiades,  Ariftides,  Socrates,  and  Pho- 
cion,  are  all  the  charafters  in  the  Athenian  ftory 
who  had  this  kind  of  merit  j  and  to  fhew  how  lit- 
tle the  Athenians  theinfclves  defervcd  this  praiff, 
or  cttccmcd  it  in  others,  the  firft  was  condemned 
by  the  people  in  an  immenfe  fine,  the  fecond  to 
banifhment,  and  the  third  and  fourth  to  death. 
Ariftides  had  Themiftocles^  a  more  popular  man, 
conftantly  to  oppofe  him.  He  was,  indeed,  made 
financier  of  all  Greece ;  but  what  other  arbitra- 
tion had  Athens  ?  And  Ariftides  himfclf,  though 
a  profcffcd  imitator  of  Lycurgus,  and  a  favourer 
of  ariftocracy,  was  obliged  to  overturn  the  con- 
ilitution,  by  giving  way  to  the  furious  ambition 
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f  the  people,  and  by  letting  every  citizen  into  the 
omp^tition  for  the  archonftiip.*  «'  Being  at  the 
■  height,  they  began  to  decline ;"  that  is,  almoft 
1  the  inftant  when  they  had  expelled  the  Pififtra- 
ida?,  and  acquired  a  democratical  afcendency, 
bough  checked  by  the  areopagus  and  many  other 
iftituttons  of  Solon,  they  declined.  The  good 
ondudt  of  the  democracy  began  and  ended  with 
Lriftides.  *^  Permitting  fome  men  to  greaten 
'  thcmfclves  by  continuing  long  io  power  and 
^  authority,  they  foon  loft  their  pure  principles 
'  of  Icvcrity  and  liberty/'  In  truth,  nobody  yet 
lad  fuch  principles  but  Miltiades  and  Ariftides, 
is  fix)n  as  the  people  got  unlimited  power,  they 
lid  as  the  people  always  do,  give  it  to  their  flat- 
crcrs,  like  Themiftocles,  and  continued  it  in 
lim.  To  what  purpofe  is  it  to  talk  of  the  rules 
rf  a  free  ftatc,  when  you  are  furc  thofe  rules  will 
ye  violated  ?  The  people  unbalanced  never  will 
>bferve  them* 

**  The  thirty"  were  appointed  by  Lyfander, 
ifter  the  conqueft  of  Athens  by  Sparta :  yet  it 
¥as  not  the  continuance,  but  the  illimitation,  of 
heir  power  that  corrupted  them.  Thefe,  indeed, 
xbaved  like  all  other  unchecked  aflemblies  :  the 
[Majority  dcftroyed  Theramenes,  and  the  few  vir- 

■ 

.  ♦  When  the  city  of  Athens  wat  rebuilt,  the  people  finding 
thenafelves  in  a  Aate  of  traoquilllty,  endeavoured  by  every 
Bicmns  to  get  the  whole  sovemmcDt  into  their  own  hands. 
fUiftides  perceiving  that  it  would  be  no  eaTy  matter  to  re- 
drain  a  people  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  grown  infolent 
vHth  riaory,  (hidied  methods  to  appeafe  them.  He  palTed  a 
decree,  that  the  government  (liould  be  common  to  all  the  ci- 
tizens :  and  that  the  archons,  who  were  the  chief  magiftrates^ 
and  ufed  to  be  chofen  only  out  of  thofc  who  received  at  leaft 
6vc  hundred  medimnis  or  grain  from  the  product  of  their 
lands,  fhould  for  the  iiiture  be  elected  from  among  all  the 
Adienians  without  diftin^tion.    Vlut*  Ariit. 

tuous 


tuous  members  who  happened  to  be  among  tbenrii 
and  were  a  reproach  to  them,  and  then  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  Nothing  was  heard  of  but  morderi 
and  imprifonments.  Riches  were  a  crime  that  never 
failed  to  be  punifhed  with  confifcation  and  death. 
More  people  were  put  to  death  in  eight  moipchs;  of 
peace  than  had  been  flain  by  the  enemy  in  a  war 
of  thirty  years.     In  fhort,  every  body  of  meiii 
every  unchecked  afTembly  in  Athens,  had  invari*i 
ably  behaved  in  this  manner:  the  four  hundred 
formerly  chofen  ;  now  the  thirty  i  and  afterwarJIk 
the  ten.     Such  univerfal,  tenacious,  and  uniform 
confpiracies  againft  liberty,  juftice,  and  the  pub- 
lic good  I  fuch  a  never^failing  pafllon  for  tyrannjr 
pofiefling  republicans  born  in  thi^  air  of  libeityj^ 
nurtured  in  her  bofom,  accuftomed  to  that  equa* 
licf  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  principled  by  tneir 
education  from  their  earlieft  infancy  m  im  abhor- 
fence  of  all  ferviti^de,  have  aftoniihed  the  gCBera- 
lity  of  hiftorians.     There  mud  be  in  power,  lajf: 
they,  fome  violent  impulfe  to  aduate  (b  nttiv 
perfons  in  this  manner,  who  had  no  doubt  (imr 
ments  of  virtue  and  honour,  and  m^ke  them  fiy^ 
get  all  laws  of  nature  and  religion.     But  there  is 
really  no  room  for  all  this  furprife :  it  is  the  forrn 
of  government  that  naturally  and  neceflfarily  pro- 
duces the  efFeft.     The  aftonifliment  really  is,  and 
ought  to  be  only,  that  there  is  one  fenfible  man 
left  in  the  world  who  can  ftill  entertain  ^n  efteexn^ 
or  any  other  fentiment  than  abhorrence^  for  a  go- 
vcrnrncnt  in  a  fingic  afTembly. 

^y  Sych  alfo  was  the  condition  of  Athens  when 
*'  Pififtratvs  ufurped  the  tyranny."  But  who  was 
it  that  continued  the  power  of  Pififtratus  andhis 
fons  ?  The  people.  And  if  this  sample  fKows, 
Uke  all  others,  that  the  people  are  always  dii})ofea 
to  continue  and  increase  the  power  of  their  &«* 

vourites 
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t  agaiiift  all  maxims  and  rules  of  freedom^ 
I  is  an  argument  for  placing  balances  in 
iftitution,  even  againft  the  power  of 


(1  Athens  our  author  comes  to   Rome, 
er  Tarquin  it  was  diflfolved  in  debauchery/* 
wnthechange  of  government  their  manners 
'(bmewhat  mended."    This  difference  docs 
lear :  on  the  contrary^  the  Roman  manners 
Oder  the  kings  as  pure,  as  under  the  arifto^ 
bat  followed.    '*  The  fenate  being  a  ftand- 
power^    foon  grew  corrupt^  and  firft  let 
txury,  then  tyranny ;  till  tne  people  bcinff 
efted  in  the  government,  eftablilheda  gooa 
pline  and  n*eedom  both  together,  which 
upheld  with  all  feverity  till  the  grandees 
B  in  play.'*    When  an  author  writes  from 
ition  only,  he  may  fay  what  he  plea(es ;  but 
id  be  trifling  to  adduce  proofs  in  detail  6( 
very  one  knows.     The  whole  hiftory  df 
fliows  that  corruption  began  with  the  peo- 
>oer  than  In  the  fenate ;   that  it  increafed 
drat   it  produced  the  charaders  he  calls 
ts,  as  in  the  Gracchi,  Marius,  Sylla,  and 
;  and  that  the  fenate  was  for  centuries  the 
that  preferved  any  degree  of  virtue,  mode* 
t)r  modefty. 

*  author's  conclulion  is,   that  ''  grandet 
kingly  powers  are  ever  more  luxurious 

I  the  popular  are  or  can  be ;   that  luxury 

*  brings  on  tyranny  as  the  bane  of  liber- 
and  therefore  that  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
in  a  due  and  ordinary  fucceflion  of  their 

neme  aflemblies,  are  more  fecure  in  their 
I  hands  than  any  others." 
if  the  hO:  is  otherwife,    and  the  people 
ually  luxurious  in  a  fimple  democracy  as 

in 
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}b  sr  limple  ariftocracy  or  monarchy ;  but  more 
cfpecialiy  if  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that 
they  are  more  fo;  then  the  contrary  conclufiofi 

Will  follow,  that  their  rights  are  more  fccurc  when 
their  own  power  is  tempered  by  a  feparate  execu- 
tive and  ariftocratical  fcnatc. 

The  truth  relating  to  this  fubjeA  is  very  ob- 
vious, and  lies  in  a  narrow  compals.  The  diC* 
pofition  to  luxury  is  fo  ftrong  in  all  men>  and  in 
all  nations,  that  it  can  be  reftrained,  where  it  has 
the  means  of  gratification,  only  by  education, 
difcipline,  or  law.  Education  and  difcipline  foon 
lofe  their  force  when  unfupported  by  law  :  fim* 
pie  democracies,  therefore,  have  occafion  for  the 
ftriftert  laws  to  preferve  the  force  of  educadon) 
difcipline,  and  feverity  of  manners.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  examples  of  the  mod  rigorous,  the 
mod  tyrannical)  fumptuary  laws  are  found  in  go- 
vernments the  moR  popular :  but  fuch  fumptuaiy 
laws  are  found  always  ineffeftual ;  they  are  alwayi 
hated  by  the  people,  and  violated  continually ;  aqd 
thofe  who  approve  them  neither  dare  repeal  them, 
nor  attempt  to  carry  them  into  execution.  In  a 
limple  ariftocracy  the  difpofition  to  luxury  flicws 
itfelf  in  the  utmoft  extravagance,  as  in  Poland:  but 
it  is  confined  to  the  gendemcn;  the  common  peor 
pie  are  forbidden  it ;  and  fuch  fumptuary  laws  are 
.executed fcverely  enough.  In  fimple  monarchies 
Sumptuary  laws  are  made  under  the  guife  of  pro- 
hibitions or  impoftis ;  and  luxury  is  generally  no 
otherwife  reftrained  than  by  the  ability  to  gratify 
it :  but  as  the  difference  of  ranks  is  eftabliOicd 
by  laws  and  cuftoms  univerfaily  known,  there  is 
no  temptation  for  people  in  the  lower  ranks  to 
imitate  the  fplendor  of  thofe  in  the  higher.  But 
in  the  mixed  government  we  contend  for,  the 
diftindion  of  ranks  is  alfo  generally  known,  or 

ought 
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HJghttobe:  it  has  therefore  all  the  advantage 
iffainft  general  luxury  which  arifes  from  fubordi- 
iation ;  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  being 
ible  to  execute  prudent  and  reafonablefumptuaiy 
laws,  whenever  the  circumftances  of  affairs  require 
them.  It  is,  therefore,  fafe  to  affirm,  that  luxury 
is  Icfs  dangerous  in  fbch  a  mixed  government 
than  any  other  i  has  lefs  tendency  to  prevail ;  and 
IS  Oiuch  more  eafiiy  retrained  to  fuch  perfons  and 
objeAs  as  will  ht^  lead  detrimental  to  the  public 
good. 

The  tenth  reafon  is,  *5^becaufe  the  people  under  Tenth 
"  this  government  are  ever  endued  with  a  more  ^8* 
*'  nriagnanlmous,  adive,  and  noble  temper  of  fpi- 
'•  fit,  than  under  the  grandeur  of  any  ftanding 
"  power  i  and  this  arifes  from  an  apprehenfion 
«/ which  every  man  has  of  his  own  (hare  in  the 
^  public  intereft,  as  well  as  of  that  fecurity  which 
*'  he  poffeffes  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  private 
^*  fortune,  free  from  the  reach  of  any  arbitrary 
*'  power." 

This  is  a  good  argument  in  favour  of  a  go- 
vernment in  which  the  people  have  an  eflfential 
'  part  of  the  fovereign,  power  ^  but  none  at  all  for 
'  one  in  which  *  they  exercife  the  whole.     When 
they  have  a  part,  balanced   by  a  fenate  and  a 
Vdlftinft  executive  power,  it  is  true  they  have  more 
magnanimity,   activity,  and  fpirit  i  they  have  a 
riegard  to  their  own  immediate  (hare  in  the  public 
intereft  ;  they  have  an  apprehenfion  of  that  fecu- 
rity they  poffcfe  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  private 
fortunes,  free  from  the  reach  of  any  arbitrary 
power.    Whenever  fuccefs  betides  the  public,  and 
^  the  cooimonwealth  conquers,  thrives  in  dominion, 
w^altbj  or  honour,   the  citizen  reckons  all  his 
own :   if  lie  fees  honours^  offices^  rewards,  difbi- 
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hf}ted  tb  valiant}  virtuous^  or  ktrtied  tnen^  he 
•efteems  them  his  own,  as  long  as  the  door  is  hft 
t>pen  to  fucceed  in  the  fame  dignities  and  'eviji)jr'> 
'tnents^  if  he  can  dttdn  to  the  fame  tfieafure  df 
defert.  Men  afpire  to  great  anions  when  rewaitk 
depend  on  merits  unci  merit  is  more  certain  of 
reward  in  a  mixed  g|ovefnment  than  in  any  fina- 
ble one.  -Rewards  depend  on  the  will  and  plei^ 
Ture  of  particiklar  perlbns,  in  ftanding  powers  ttf 
monarcny  or  ariRocracy  t  but  they  depend  equalljr 
on  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  principes  popuh, 
the  reigning  demagogt]es>  in  fimple  democracies} 
«nd  for  obvious  i^albns  are  oftener  diftribuoed  ia 
an  arbitrary  manner.  In  a  mixed  goverfament  the 
minifters  of  the  executive  power  are  always  re- 
fponfiblc,  and  grbfs  corniprion  in  the  diftributioo 
isf  offices  is  always  fubjefb  to  inquiry  and  to  ^pu- 
mifhment :  but  in  fimpie  governments  the  rdgn« 
ring  char  afters  are  accountable  to  nobody.  In  a 
ffimple  democracy  each  leadei  thinks  himieif  ac- 
countable only  to  his  party^  and -obliged  to  beftow 
honours,  rewards,  and  offices^  not  upon  merit  and 
•for  the  good  of  the  whole  ftate,  but  merely  tb  in- 
creafe  his  votes  and  partifans  in  future  elections. 
But  ft  is  by  no  means  juft,  polidc,  ortrue,toiiiyi 
that  offices,  &c.are  always  conferred  in  freefftattiy 
meaning  (ingle  adeniblies,  actording  to  riicri^ 
without  any  confideradon  t>f  i>irth  or  fefturit 
£}rth  and  fortune  are  as  much  confidered  in  finple 
democracies  as  in  monarchies,  and  ought  W  he 
confideredy  in-fbme  degree,  in  all  ftatts.  Merit, 
it  is  true,  ought  *to  be. preferred  to  both f  but 
merit  being  equal,  birth  will  geneiidl^  detertnifie 
the  queftion  in  iiU  popular  ^overnmentsi  nd 
fortune,  which  4s  «  worie  critenon,  oftener  flilL 

But  what  apprehenfion  <^tfaeirifaarein  Che  pub- 
lic .intereft,  or  '^  their  'feeuricy  m  the  cnjoymdit 
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fd  thek*  private  forctine,  can  the  minor  party 
have  in  a  fiqipie  democracy,  when  they  fee  that 
Ibcccfles,  conquefts,  wealth,  and  honour,  only  tend 
W  ificreafe  the  power  of  their  antagonifts,  and  to 
kflen  their  own ;  when  all  honours,  offices,  and 
trwards,  are  beftowed  to  leiTen  their  imporunce, 
and  increafc  that  of  their  opponents ;  when  every 
ikior  is  fliut  againft  them  to  fucceed  to  dignities 
and  enjoyments,  be  their  merit  what  it  will  -,  when 
they  lee  that  neither  birth,  fortune,  nor  merit,  can 
avail  them,  and  that  their  adverfaries,  whom  they 
will  call  their  enemies,  fucceed  continually,  with- 
out either  birth,  fortune,  or  merit?  This  Issfurely 
the  Gourfe  in  a  (imple  democracy,  even  more  than 
in  a  fimple  ariftocracy  or  monarchy.  Abilities, 
BO  doubr,  will  be  ibught  an^  purchafed  into  the 
fervice  of  fortune  and  family  in  the  predominant 
party,  but  left  to  periih  in  oppofition. 

A  mixed  government  is  the  only  one  where 
merit  can  be  expe£led  to  have  fair  play  i  there  it 
has  three  refources,  one  in  each  branch  of  the 
Imilature,  and  a  fourth  in  the  courts  of  juftice^ 
iRnereas  in  all  fimple  governments  it  has  but  one. 
•  Our  author  proceeds  again  to  Roman  hiftory, 
aqd  repeats  examples  he  had  ufed  before  with 
equal  ill  fucceis;  the  examples  prove  the  con- 
trary of  what  he  cites  them  to  prove.  '^^The 
^  Romans,  under  their  kings,  remained  incond^* 
'^Vderabie  in  reputation,  and  could  never  enlarge 
^  the  dominion  very  far  beyond  the  walls  of 
M  their  dty.  Afterwards,  under  the  ftanding 
^  power  of  the  fenate,  they  began  to  thrive  21 
'fJittle,  and  for  a  little  time.  But  when  the 
^  people  began  to  know,  claim,  and  pofTcfs  their 
^' .  tibenies,  in  beinc;  governed  by  a  fuccefllon  of 
*i  their  fuprcme  officers  and  aflemblies,  then  ic 
M  was,  and  never  till  theoj   that  they  laid  the 

Vql.  hi.  a  ^  ^^  fouodation^ 
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"  foundation,  arid  built  the  ftrudure,  of  that 
'*  wondrous  empire  that  overfhadowcd  the  whole 
*•  world." 

In  fupportof  all  this,  no -doubt,  will  be  cited 
the  fplended  authority  of  Salluft :  *'  Nam  regibus, 
*'  boni  quam  mall,  fufpediores  funt,  fcmpcrque 
"  his  aliena  virtus  formidolofa  eft.  Sed  civitas, 
**  incredibilc  nnernoratu  eft,  adepta  libertate,  quam 
'*  brevi  crcverit;  tanta  cupido  gtoriae  inceiferac 
*'  Jam  primum  juvcntus  fimul  laboris  ac  belli 
**  patrius  orar,  in  caftris  per  ufum  militiam  difce* 
'*  bat ;  mngifqu*:!  in  decoris  armis  et  militaribus 
equis,  qnam  in  fcorris  arque  conviviis  lubidi- 
netn  habebat." — I'he  condition  and  happincfs 
of  Rome  undrr  their  kings,  till  the  time  of  Tar- 
quin,  have  been  before  related.  It  has  been 
fhewn,  that  the  introduftion  of  laws  and  fornu* 
tion  of  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  rabble,  afiem- 
bled  from  all  nations,  engaged  the  attention  both 
of  the  kings  and  the  fcnacc  during  this  period. 
Their  wars  have  been  enumerated,  and  it  has  been 
Ihewn  that  the  nation  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
ftruggle  with  its  hoftile  neighbours,  nor  to  con- 
tend among  themfelves.  It  has  been  ftiewn  that, 
in  proportion  as  they  became  eafy  and  fafe,  the 
nobles  began  to  envy  the  kings,  and  to  form  con- 
tinual confpiraciesagainft  their  authority,  thrones, 
and  lives,  until  it  became  a  queftion  only  whe- 
ther monarchy  or  ariftocracy  Ihould  be  aboli(bcd; 
In  this  manner  kings  were  necefficated  either  tb 
give  up  all  their  authority  into  the  hands  of  an 
haughty  and  afpiring  fenate,  or  affert  a  more  dc* 
cifivc  and  arbitrary  power  than  the  conftitution 
allowed  them.  In  the  conteft  the  nobles  pre- 
vailed, and  in  the  wars  with  Tarquin  and  his  fuc- 
cef3fl)rs,  and  their  allies,  (bldiers  and  officers  wca*^ 
formed,  who  became  capable  and  delirous  of  con* 
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queft  and  gloiy.  Salluft  bimfelf  confefies  this 
in  the  formtrr  chapter :  **  Poft,  i^bi  regium  impc- 
'*  rium,  c\uoA  initio  confervanda^  libertatiSy  atque 
'*  augends  reipublica  fueratf  in  fuperbiam,  donni- 
**^  n&tionemque  convertit ;  immutdto  more,  an- 
^  nua  imperia,  binoique  imperatores,  fibi  fecere.'* 
In  addition  to  this  it  (hould  be  remembered,  that 
SaUuft  was  an'ariftocfatical  hiftori^n,  and  attached 
to  the  fovcreignty  in  the  fenate,  or  at  lead  dcfirous 
of  appearing  fo  in  his  hiftory^  and  an  enemy  to 
the  government  of  a  finglc  perfon,  of  which  the 
republic  was  at  that  time  in  the  near  profpeft  and 
the  utmoft  danger.  The  queftion,  in  the  mind  of 
this  writer,  was  not  between  an  ariftocracy  and  a 
mixid  fovereignty,  but  between  ariftocracy  and 
fimple  monarchy,  or  the  empire  of  one :  yet  all 
that  can  be  inferred  from  the  fa£t,  as  ftated  by 
our  author  and  by  Salluft,  is^  that  ariftocracy  at  Hrft 
is  better  calculated  for  conqueft  than  fimple  mo- 
narchy. It  by  no  means  follows,  that  ariftocracy  is 
more  friendly  to  liberty  or  commerce,  the  two 
bkfiings  now  moft  efteemed  by  mankind^  than 
even  fimple  monarchy.  But  the  moft  exception- 
able fentiment  of  all  is  this,  "  When  the  people 
^*  began  to  poffefs  their  liberties,  in  being  govern- 
"  cd  by  a  fucccflion  of  their  fupremc  officers  and 
^«  aflcmblies,  then  they  laid  the  foundation  of  em- 
'*ipire,  and  built  the  ftrufture."  By  this  one 
would  think  that  the  Romans  were  governed  by  a 
Snglc  reprefentative  affembly,  periodically  chofen, 
niiich  IS  our  author's  idea  of  a  perfedt  common- 
Rrealth  i  whereas  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the 
Tuth.  There  is  fcarcdy  any  conftitution  farther 
i-emoved  from  a  fimple  democracy,  or  a  reprefen- 
;ative  democracy,  than  the  Roman.  As  has  becni 
^iforc  obferved,  from  Romulus  to  Ca^far,  arifto- 
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cracy  was  the  predominant  feature  of  t"hc  foy<:r 
rcigncy.  The  mixture  of  monarchical  .Dpwer  in 
the  kings  and  confuls^  and  the  mixture  91  dcrho- 
cratical  power  in  the  tribunes  and  popular  aflem- 
blies,  though  unequal  to  the  ariftocratical  ipgrc* 
dient,  were  checks  to  it,  and  ftrong  ftimMlants  to 
exertions,  though  not  complete  balances  :  but 
the  periods  of  greateft  liberty,  virtue,  gloi  y,  and 
prolpcrity,  were  thofe  in  which  the  mixture  of 
^11  three  was  neareft  equality,  Our  author's  argu- 
ment and  example  are  clear  and  (Irong  in  favour 
of  the  triple  combination,  and  decifiye  againft 
the  democracy  he  contends  for. — *^  In  thofc  days 
"  the  world  abounded  v/iih  free  ftates  more 
"  than  any  other  form,  as  all  over  Italy,  Gal- 
"  lia,  Spain,  and  Africa."  It  m^y  be  qucf- 
.  tioned  whether  there  was  then  in  the  world  one 
free  ftate,  according  to  our  author's  definition  of 
it :  ail  that  were  called  free  ftates  in  thofc  days, 
were  either  ariftocracies,  oligarchies,  or  mixtures 
of  monaichy  and  ariftocracy,  of  ariftocracy  and 
democracy, or  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  demo- 
cracy 3  but  not  one  do  we  read  of  which  was 
governed  by  a  democracy  fimple,  or  by  rf  prefenta- 
tion.  The  Achaian  league,  and  othcis  like  i(^ 
were  confederated  cities,  each  city  being  indepen- 
dent, and  itfelf  a  mixed  government, 

Carthage  is  the  next  example ;  and  an  excel- 
lent one  it  is  to  prove  that  a  mixed  governmtrht, 
in  which  the  people  have  a  fliaie,  gives  them 
magnanimity,  courage,  and  activity,  but  proves 
nothing  to  our  author's  purpofe.  The  fuTTetcs,  the 
fcrnate,  and  the  people,  the  monarchical,  arillocati- 
cal,  and  dem.ocratical  powers,  nicely  balanced,  as 
Arirtotle  fays,  were  the  conftitutiop  ot  Carthage, 
and  fecured  its  liberty  and  p^ofperity  :  but  when 
(hi!  balance  was  weakened^  ^nd  beg^n  to  incline  to 
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a  dominatlo  plcbcs,  the  precifc  form  of  govern- 
ment our  author  contends  for,  they  hafteried  to 
ruin.  The  next  exannplcs  quoted  by  our  author 
arc  the  Swifs;  another  example  which  proves 
nothing  for  him,  and  much  againft  him.  AH  the 
cantons  of  any  extent,  numbers,  or  wealth,  are 
ariftocratical,  or  mixed  :  the  little  fpots,  that  arc 
called  dcmocratical,  arc  more  or  lefs  'mixtures. 
The  Hollanders,  his  laft  example,  had  no  dc- 
mocratical mixture  in  their  conilitution ;  entirely 
ariftocratical ;  and  preferved  from  tyranny  and 
deftruftion,  partly  by  a  ftadtholdcr,  partly  by  the 
people  in  rnobs,  but  more  efpecially  by  the  num- 
ber of  indcprndent  cities  and  fovereigntics  aflb- 
ciatcd  together^  and  the  great  multitude  of  per- 
Ions  concerned  in  the  government  and  compofing 
the  fovereignty,  four  or  five  thoufand  ;  and, 
finally,  by  the  unanimity  that  is  required  in  aU 
tranfadions.  Thus  every  one  of  thele  examples, 
ancient  and  modern,  are  a  clear  demonftration 
againft  our  author's  fyftem,  inftead  of  being  an 
argument  for  it.  There  is  not  even  a  colour  in 
his  favour  in  the  dcmocratical  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, harrow  fpots  or  barren  mountains,  where 
the  people  live  on  ipilk ;  nor  in  St.  Marino  or 
Ragufa:  no  precedents,  furely,  for  England  or 
An^erican  ftates,  where  the  people  are  numerous 
and  rich,  the  territory  capacious,  and  commerce 
cxt^nfivc. 

Freedom  produces  magnanimity  and  courage; 
fcut  there  is  no  freedom  nor  juftice  in  a  (imple 
democracy  for  any  but  the  majority :  the  ruling 
t)arty,  no  douht,  will  be  aftive  and  bold;  but  the 
ruled  will  be  difcouraged,  brow-beaten  and  infulc« 
cd,  withput  a  pofiibilcty  of  redrcfs  but  by  civil  war. 
Ic  is  a  mixed  government  then,  well  balanced,  that 
makes  all  the.  nation  of  a  noble  temper.     Our 
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author  confefles,  "  Wc  feci  a  lofi  of  cthifagitf  and 
'^  magnanimity  foHow  the  lofs  of  freedom  ;**i--ahd  it 
is  very  true.  This  lofs  is  no  where  (ak^cnljrfelii 
as  when  we  are  enflaved  by  thofe  whom  'the  con- 
ftitution  makes  our  equals  :  this  is  the  cafe  of  the 
minority  always  in  a  fimple  democracy. 

Eleventh      The  eleventh  reafon  is,  "  becaufc  no  dcter- 
Arg-     «^  minations  being  carried  but  by  confentof  the 
^'  people,  therefore  they  muft  needs  remain  fccure 
^'  out  of  the  reach  of  tyranny,  and  free  from  the 
**  arbitrary  difpofition  of  any  commanding  pow- 
"  er." — No  determinations  are  carried,  it  is  triie,  in 
a  fimple  or  reprefentative  democracy,  but  by  con- 
fent  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  or  their  repre- 
fentatives.     If  our  author  had  required  unanimity 
in  every  vote,  refolvc,  and  law,  in  that  cafe  no 
determination  could  be  carried  but  by  confent  of 
the  people:  but  no  good  government  was  ever 
yet  founded  upon  the  principle  of  unanimity ;  and 
it  need  not  be  attempted  to  be  proved  that  none 
fuch  ever  can  exift.     If  the  majority,  then,  nriuft 
govern,  and  confequently  often  near  half^  and  al- 
moft  always  a  party,   muft  be  governed  againft 
their  confcnt,  it  is  the  majority  only  who  will  re- 
main fecure  out  of  the  reach  of  tyranny,  and  free 
from  the  arbitrary  difpofition  of  any  comrtiariding 
power:  the  minority,  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
conftantly  within  the  reach  of  tyranny,  and  under 
the  arbitrary  difpofition  of  the  commanding  power 
of  the   majority.     Nor  do  the  minority,  tinder 
fuch  a  government,  "  know  what  laws  they  arc 
*^  to  obey,  or  what  penalties  they  are  to  undergo, 
-  •  **  in  cafe  of  tranfgreflion  j  rior  have  thejr  any  (hare 
*'  or  intereft  in  making  of  laws,  with  the  penalties 
^«  annexed  ;  nor  do-  they  become  the  more  inex- 
«'  cufaWe  if  they  offend:**  nor  tjught  they  *«  the 
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■**.  more  willingly  to  fubmit  to  punilhmcnt,  when 
'*  they  fuffer  for  any  offence,"  for  the  minority  have 
no  laws  but  what  the  majority  plcafc  to  give, 
any  more  than  "  when  the  government  is  managed 
in  the  hands  of  a  particular  perfon/*  or  *'  con- 
tinued  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  number  of  great 
**  men :"  nor  do  the  minority  "  know  how  to 
"  walk  by  thofc  laws"  of  the  majority,  or  how  to  .  . 
underftand  them,  '*  becaufe  the  fenfc  is  oftentimes 
**  left  at  uncertainty ;  and  it  will  be  reckoned  a 
*'  great  myftery  of  ftate,  in  fuch  a  form  of  govern- 
**  mcnt,  that  no  laws  Ihall  be  of  any  fenfe  or  force, 

.**  but  as   the  great  ones"  among  the   majority 
pleafe  to  expound  them ;"  fo  as  *'  the  people 
of  the  minority"  will  be  "  left,  as  it  were, 
V  without  law,  becaufe  they  bear  no  other  con- 

.  **  ftruftion  and  meaning  but  what  fuits  with  the 
**  interefls  and  fancies  of  particular  men"  in  the 
majority  5  "  noc  with  right  reafon,  or  the  public 
**  liberty."     To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  Ihould 

.recoUefb  that  the  majority  have  the  appointment 
of  the  judges,  who  will  be  generally  the  great 
leaders  in  the  houfe,  or  their  friends  and  parti- 
fans,  and  even  great  exertions  will  be  made  to 
pack  juries }  but  without  packing,  the  probability 
is,  that  a  majority  at  lead  of  the  juries  will  be  of 
the  ruling  party  in  the  nation,  and  its  fovereign 

-aflSmibly,  We  may  go  facther,  and  fay,  that  as 
the  paflions  and  interells  of  the  majority  have  no 
check,  they  will  frequendy  make  ex  poft  fafto 
iawsi  laws  with  a  letrolipcft,  to  take  in  cafes 
which,  at  the  time,  were  not   forefcen,  for  the 

.  mortification  of  the  minority,  and  the  fupport  and 
encouragement  of  their  adverfkries.  The  judges 
will  not  be  lefs  *'  reputed  the.oracks  of  the  law" 
under  fuch  a  government,  than  under  kings  or 

.  (landing  fenatesj  and  the  ^^  power  of  creating 
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*'  judges"  will  not  indeed  be  *'  ufurpcd,"  butuviM 
be  legally  and  conflitutionally  in  the  bands  cf  dbc: 
majority >  or  rather  of  their  leader  or  leadcDV 
*^  who  will  ever  have  a  care  to  create  fuch  as  wiil 
^*  make  the  law  fpeak  in  favour  of  them  upon  any 
'^  occafion/*  Thefe  principes  populi  may  iay»  with 
as  much  arrogance  and  as  much  truth  as  ic  was 
ever  faid  by  Charles  or  James»  '^  As  long  as  we 
^'  have  the  power  of  making  what  juc^es  and 
*^  bifliops  we  pleafe,  we  are  ftire  to  have  no  hv 
•*  nor  gofpel  but  what  (hall  pleafe  us/' 

The  example  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  HeiN 
ry  the  Eighth,  thofe  of  James  and  Charlca,  arVt 
no  doubr,  pertinent  to  prove,  that  ^^  the  ufiffpa* 
tion  of  a  prerogative  of  expounding  the  lai^ 
after  their  own  pleafure,  made  them  rather  ibares 
than  inftruments  of  relief,  like  a  grand  catch- 
pole,  to  pill,  poll,  and  geld  the  purfes  -of  the 
people ;  to  deprive  many  gallant  men  of  their 
^*  lives  and  fortunes/'     But  if  we  had  the  hiftory 
of  any  fimple  democracy,  or  democracy  by  iimple 
reprefentation,  fuch  as  our  author  contends  for,  we 
ihould  find  that  fuch  a  prerogative  was  ufurped  by 
the  majority  and  their  chiefs,  and  applied  to  as 
bad  purpofes.    But  the  truth  is,  no  fuch  govern- 
ment, that  we  know  of,  ever  exifted.     The  unt- 
verfal  fenfe  of  mankind  has  deemed  it  {o  deftroc- 
tive  or  imprafticable,  that  no  nation  has  ventuml 
on  it.     The  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  age 
approach  the  neareft  to  it  i  their  hiftory  is  an  an- 
fwer.     But  if  we  confider  thofe  paflions  in  human 
nature    which  caufe    defpots,    oligarchies^    and 
Handing  fenates,  to  make  fuch  an  abufe  of  power, 
we  mult  fee  that  the  fame  paflions  will  ever  exift 
in  the  majority  and  their  leaders  in  a  democracy, 
and  produce  the  fame  fatal  efFefts.     It  is  really 
aftonifiiing,  that  the  inftituttoo  of  Lycuigus  ibould . 
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be  adduced  is  a  precedent  in  favour  of  out  ati* 
thor's  proje^  of  the  right  conftitution  of  a  com- 
monwicalch — there  is  fcarcely  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  world  more  eflentially  different  from 
it  in  all  its  parts.  It  ia  very  true,  that  the  pro- 
vifion  made  by  that  legiflator  for  an  equality  of 
laws^  rights,  duties,  and  burthens^  among  all  the 
citizens^  however  imperfeft  it  was,  however  infe- 
rior to  the  proviGon  in  the  Engliffi  and  American 
conftitudons,  was  the  principal  commendation  of 
his  plan  :  but  inftead  of  giving  all  power  to  the 
people  or  their ,  reprefentatives,  he  gave  the  real 
fovereignty  to  his  ftanding  fenate.  Our  author 
bimiclf  is  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  he  allows  the 
"  Lacedemonian  commonwealth  to  be  cut  out 
^^  after  the  grandee  falhion/' — *^  confirming  the 
"  fapremacy  within  the  walls  of  the  fenate."— 
**  The  fenate  was  in  fomc  meafure  reftrained  by 
laws,  walking  in  the  fame  even  pace  of  fub- 
jcftion  with  the  people ;  having  few  offices  of 
dignity  or  profit  which  might  make  them  fwell 
with  (late  and  ambition  1  but  were  prefcribed 
alio  by  the  fame  rules  of  frugality,  plainnefs,  and 
moderation,  as  were  the  common  people;  by 
'^  which  means  immoderate  lufts  and  dcHres  be- 
"  ing  prevented  in  the  great  ones,  they  were  the 
leis  inclined  to  pride  and  oppreffion  ;  and  no 
'great  profit  or  pleafure  being  to  be  gotten  by  1 
2Uithority,  very  few  defired  it,  and  fuch  as  were 
-^*  in  it  fat  free  from  envy ;  by  which  means  they 
^'  avoided  that  odium  and  emulation  which  ulcd 
*'  to  rage  betwixt  the  great  ones  and  the  people 
*rin  that  form  of  government/'  But  how  wias 
this  done  i  By  coUeAing  ail  authority  into  one  cen- 
ter? No;  but  by  prohibiting  travel  and  comrw- 
nication  with  ftrangers,  which  no  people  on  earth 
are  now  barbarous  and  ftupid  etiough  to  bear ;  by 
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prohibiting  commerce,  which  no  people  who  have 
fenfe  and  feeling  will  now  renounce ;  and  by  pror 
hibiting  money>  which  all  people  now  defire,.  ^ 
which  makes  the  eflfential  inftrument  for  guiding 
the  world.  But  all  this  would  not  have  fucceedcd, 
if  his  conftitution  had  been  only  one  popular  a(- 
iembly  $  this  was  effected  by  reciprocal  checks, 
and  a  real  balance,  approaching  nearly  to  an  ab- 
iblute  controul  of  the  fenate,  by  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  king  and  people.  The  king,  lb  far 
from  being  a  cypher,  had  great  authority  ;  he  was 
the  (landing  and  hereditary  head  of  the  common- 
wealth,* and  this  alone  muft  give  him  a  dominion 
over  the  hearts  and  underftandings  both  of  fcnacc 
and  people,  that  muft  have  amounted  to  a  great 
authority.  Our  author  is  generally  fo  feiifible  of 
the  influence  gained  over  high  and  low  by  ftand- 
ing  authority,  that  it  is  wonderful  he  (hould  for- 
get it  in  this  cafe.  He  was,  bcfides,  always  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  armies,  and  generally  led 
in  perfon ;  and  this,  in  all  governments,  gives  a 
general  an  influence  bordering  on  royal  fuprenu- 
cy.  But  bcfides,  there  were  two  aflcmblies  of  the 
people,  one  for  the  city,  and  one  for  the  country, 
and  thofc  popular  rcprefentatives,  the  ephori. 
But  the  indiflbluble  bond  that  united  the  king 
and  people  for  ever,  was  the  oath  taken  by  the 
kings  and  ephori  every  month  i  the  former  never 
to  violate  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  the 
latter  for  ever  to  be  loyal  to  the  kings,  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Hercules.  This  was  not  equivalent 
to  an  ablblute  negative  in  the  king  and  the  people 
both,  upon  the  laws  of  the  fenate,  but  it  amount- 
ed to  one  complete  negative  upon  the  fenate  j  be- 
€aufe  the  kings  and  people  were  both  fworn  to 
gppofe  all  encroachments  of  the  fenate  1  and  if 
ftcfc  had  made  unequal  laws^  and  fcrambled  for 
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more  power,  the  people  would  have  inftantly  taken 
arms,  under  the  command  of  their  ephori  and 
their  kings,  againft  the  fcnate.  This  balance^  this 
inixture,  was  the  real  caufc  of  that  equality  which 
was  preserved  in  Sparta.  But  if  all  authority  had 
been  in  the  popular  aflemblics,  without  kings  or 
'fcnate,  the  right  conftitution  of  a  commonwealth 
which  our  author  is  an  advocate  for,  that  equality 
could  not  have  exifted  twenty  years  ;  a  majority 
Would  neceffarily  have  rifcn  up  to  carry  all  oefbre 
them,  and  to  deprels  the  minority  more  and  more, 
until  the  (irft  man  among  the  majority  would 
have  been  king,  his  principal  fupporters  nobles, 
and  the  reft  not  only  plebeians,  but  flaves. 

The  qucftion  between  us  and  our  author  is  not, 
whether  the  people  fhall  be  excluded  from  all  in- 
tcrcll  in  government  or  not;  in  this  point  wc 
are  perfeftly  agreed,  viz.  that  there  can  be  no  con* 
ftittitional  liberty,  no  free  Rate,  no  right  confti- 
tution of  a  commonwealth,  where  the  people  are 
excluded  from  the  government ;  where,  indeed, 
"the  people  have  not  an  independent  equal  Iharc 
with  the  two  other  orders  of  the  ftate,  and  an  ab- 
/iblute  controul  over  all  laws  and  grants  of  money. 
'We  agree  therefore  in  his  next  example,  the  com- 
inonwealth  of  Venice,  *'  where  the  people  arc  ex- 
•'"  eluded  from  all  intereft  in  government ;  where 

*^  the  power  of  making  and  executing  of  laws, 
•^  and  bearing  offices,  with  all  other  immuniries 
^  fies  only  in  the  hands  of  a  ftanding  fenate,  and 
*<*  their  kindred,  which  they  call  the  patrician'for 
-'^  noble  order.*'  Their  duke  is  indeed  reftrained; 
•but  far  from  being  "  made  jxift  fuch  another  bf- 
'«  freer  as  the  Lacedemonian  kings,"  he  is  Ve- 
•  duccd  in  dignity  and  authority  much  below  thefn, 

**-  differing  fronn  the  reft  of  the  fenate  only  id  a 
'•*'  corner  of  his  cap,  bcfides  a  little  outward  cefe- 
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'*  mofty  and  fplcndour."— •«  The  fcnatprs  thcrtU- 
*^  fclves  have,  indeed,  liberty  ac  random  arbitral 
^'  rily  to  ramble,  and  do  what  they  pleafe  wu|^ 
'^  the  people,  ^vho,  execepting  the  city  itfclf^  are  I9 
'•  extremely  opprcfTed  in  all  their  territories,  liv* 
ing  by  no  law  but  the  arbitrary  didtates  of  the 
fenate,  that  it  feems  rather  a  junto  than  a  conri- 
monwealth  j"— -«'  and  the  fubjefts  take  fo  little 
**  content  in  it,  that  feeing  more  to  be  enjoyed 
*'  under  the  Turk,  they  that  are  his  borderers  take 
all  opportunities  to  revolt,  and  fubmit  rather  to 
the  mercy  of  a  Pagan  tyranny  ;  which  difpo- 
"  fition  if  you  confider,  together  with  the  little 
**  courage  of  their  fubjeds,  by  reafon  they  prtfe 
**  them  fo  hard,  and  how  that  they  arc  forced  for 
this  caufe  to  rely  upon  foreign  mercenaries  in 
all  warlike  expeditions,  you  might  wonder  how 
'^  this  date  hath  held  up  fo  long,  but  that  we 
**  know  the  intcreft  of  Chriilendom  being  con- 
"  ccrned  in  her  fccurity,  flie  hath  been  chiefly 
"  fupportcd  by  the  fupplies  and  arms  of  others." 
All  this  is  readily  allowed.  We  concur  alio  moil 
fincerely  in  our  author's  conclufion,  in  part^  viz. 
'^  that  fincc  kings,  and  all  (landing  powers,  are 
*'  fo  inclinable  to  a£t  according  to  their  own  wills 
^.'  and  intereds,  in  making,  expounding,  and  exe- 
cuting of  laws,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people'^ 
liberty  and  fecurity,  that  no  laws  whatfocvcc 
^  fhould  be  made  but  by  the  people's  confent, 
'*  as  the  only  means  to  prevent  arbitrariaefs." 
But  we  muft  carry  the  conclufion  farther,  viz, 
that  fince  all  men  are  fo  inclinable  to  aft  accord* 
Ing  to  their  own  wills  and  interefts,  in  makiojj^ 
expounding,  and  executing  laws,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  people's  liberty  and  fccurity,  the  fovereign 
authority,  the  legiflative,  executive,  and  judicial 
power^  can  never  be  fafcly  lodged  in  one  affcmbly, 
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lOUgh  chofcn  annually  by  the  people  ;  becaufe 
ie  majority  and  their  leaders,  the  principes  po- 
til?,  will  as  certainly  opprefs  the  minority,  and 
lake,  expound,  and  execute  laws  for  their  own 
^ealfh,  power,  grandeur,  and  glory,  to  the  prc- 
idic^e  of  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of  the  minority, 
3  hereditary  kings  or  (landing  fenates.  The  con- 
fcifion,  therefore,  that  the  people,  in  a  fucceflion  of 
Ht]r  fupreriie  fmgle  aflemblies,  are  the  beft  keep- 
rt  of  their  liberties,  muft  be  wholly  reprobate  J, 

'  The  twelfth  reafon  is,  ^' becaufe  this  form  is  Twelfth 
^  mod  fuitable  to  the  nature  and  reafon  of  man-     ^^i^ 
"  kind.'* — If  Socrates  and  Plato,  Cicero  and  Scne- 
k,  Hutchinfon  and  Butler,  are  to  be  credited,  rea- 
bn  is  rightfully  fuprenie  in  Man,  and  therefore  it 
troiild  be  moft  fuitable  to  the  reafon  of  mankind  tq 
lave  no  civil  or  political  government  at  all.    The 
noral  government  of  God,  and  his  vice-gercnt  Con- 
tience,  ought  to  be  fufficient  to  reftrain  men  to 
obedience  to  juftice  and  benevolence,  at  all  tioies 
ttid  in  all  places;  we  muft  therefore defcend  frorn 
he  dignity  of  our  nature,  when  we  think  of  civil 
government  at  all.     But  the  nature  of  mankind  is 
me  thing,  and  the  reafon  of  mankind  another  ^ 
iHd  the  firft  has  the  fame  relation  to  the  laft  as 
lift  t^rhole  to  a  part :  the  pafTicns  and  appetites  arc 
iairts  of  human  nature  as  well  as  teafon  and  the  mo- 
^al  Tenfe.  In  the  inftitution  of  government  it  nrmft 
5C  rtmembored,  that  although  reafon  ou^ht  al- 
B(^ys  to  govern  individuals,  it  certainly  never  did 
Tmce  the  Fall,  and  never  will  till  the  Millennium  ^ 
«id  hum:m  nature  muft  be  taken  as  it  is,  as  it  Has 
Ifecn,    a^d  will  b^.     If,  as   Cicero  fays,   "  min     • 
^*'^is  a  noble  creature,  born  with  affcftions  to  tulti 
^*  rather  than  obey,  there  being  in  every  mail  a  iia- 
"  tiiral  define  pf  principality/*  it.  fs  yet  cercaitf, 
--  th^ 
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that  every  man  ought  to  obey  as  well  as  to  nilc»: 
u^uv  KM  ee^sa-Goii,  and  that  every  man  ctanot 
rule  alone.     Each  man  muft  be  content  with  his 
ihare  of  empire ;  and  if  the  nature  and  reialbn  of 
mankind;  the  noblenefs  of  his  qualities  and  af- 
fedlions;  and  his  natural  defires,  prove  his  right  to 
a  Ihare  in  the  government,   they  cannot  furdy 
prove  more  than  the  conftitutions  of  the  United 
States   have  allowed,  an  annual   eledtion  of  the 
whole  legiQative  and  executive,  the  governor,  ft- , 
nate,  and  houfe.     If  we   admit   them  to  prove 
more,  they  would  prove  that  every  man  has  every 
year  a  right  to  be  governor,  fcnator,  and  reprc- 
ftntative ;  which  being  impoffiblej  is  abfurd.    Even 
in  our  author's  "  Right  Conftitution,"  every  man 
would  have  an  equal  right  to  be  reprefcntative, 
chofen  or  not.     The  reafon  why  one  man  is  con- 
tent to  fubmit  to  the  government  of  another,  as 
affigned  by  our  author,  viz.  *^  not  becaufe  he  con- 
"  ceivcs  himfelf  to  have  lefs  right  than  another 
•'  to  govern,  but  cither  becaufe  he  finds  himfelf 
"  lefs  able,  or  elfe  becaufe  he  judgeth  it  will  be 
«*  more  convenient  for  himfelf  and  the  commu- 
•'  nity  if  he  fubmits  to  anotber'^s  government,"  is 
a  proof  of  this  j   becaufe  the  moment  it  is  al- 
lowed that  fome  are  more  able  than  others,  and 
that  the  community  are  judges  who  the  moft  able 
are,    you   take  away  the  right  to  rule,   derived 
from  the  noblenefs  of  each  man*s  individual  na- 
ture, from  his  afieftions  to  rule  rather  than  obey, 
or  from  his  natural  appetite  or  defire  of  princi- 
pality, and  give  the  right  of  conferring  the  power 
to  rule  t(i  rhe  community.     As  a  (hare  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  deputies  is  all  that  our  author  can 
with  any  colour  infer  from  this  noble  nature  of 
man,  his  nature  will  }^e  gratified  and  his  dignity 
fupportcd  as  wcU^  if  you  divide  his  deputies  into 

three 
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three  orders,  of  governor  for  the  executive^  and 
an  integral  (hare  in  the  legiflative>  of  fenators  for 
another  independent  part  of  the  legiflativej  and 
of  rcprefentatives  for  a  third,  and  if  you  intro- 
duce a  judicious  balance  between  them,  as  if 
you  huddle  thcnn  into  one  aflcmbly,  where  they 
will  foon  difgrace  their  own  nature,  and  that  of 
their  conftituents,  by  annbition,  avarice,  jealoufy, 
envy,  fadion,  diviiion,  fedition,  and  rebellion. 
Nay,  if  it  (hould  be  found  that  annual  eledions 
of  governor  and  fenators  cannot  be  fupported. 
without  introducing  venality  and  convulfions,  as 
is  very  poflible,  the  people  will  confult  the  dig* 
nity  of  their  nature  better  by  appointing  a  (land- 
ing executive  and  fenate,  than  by  infilling  on 
eledions,  or  at  leafl  by  prolonging  the  duration 
of  thofe  high  trufls,  and  making  elections  lefs  fre  • 
quent. 

It  is  indeed  a  ^'  mod  excellent  maxim,  that  the 
*'  original  and  fountain  of  all  jud  power  and  go- 
•'  vernment  is  in  the  people  \*  and  if  ever  this 
maxim  was  fully  demonftrated  and  exemplified 
among  men,  it  was  in  the  late  American  revolu- 
tion, where  thirteen  governments  were  taken  down 
from  the  foundation,  and  new  ones  eledled  wholly 
by  the  people,  as  an  archited):  would  pull  down 
an  old  building  and  ere<5i;  a  new  one.  There  will 
be  no  difputc  then  with  Cicero,  when  he  fays,  "  A 
mind  welUinflrudled  by  the  light  of  nature,  will 
pay  obedience,"  willingly,  "  to  none  but  fuch  as 
command,  direft,  or  govern,  for  its  good  or 
**  benefit  j"  nor  will  our  author's  inferences  from 
the/c  pafTageB  of  that  oracle  of  human  wifdom  be 
denied  :  i.  That  by  the  light  of  nature  people 
are  taught  to  be  their  own  carvers  and  contrivers 
in  the  framing  of  that  governpnent  under  which 
they  mean  to  live  i    2.  That  none  are  to  prefidc 
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in  govfrnment,  or  fit  at  the  helm,  but  fuch  ^ 
fhall  be  judged  fir,  and  chofen  by  the  people) 
5;  That  the  people  are  the  only  proper  judges  of 
the  convenience  or  inconvenience  of' a* govern? 
ment  when  it  is  erefted,  and  of  the  behaviour  of 
governors  after  they  are  chofen. — ^But  then  it  is 
infixed,  that  rational  and  reguhr  means  ftiatl  be 
iifed  that  the  whole  people  may  be  chetr  own 
carvers,  that  they  may  judge  and  cboofe  who 
ihall  prefide,  and  that  they  may  dctcrmioie  oto  the 
convenience  or  inconvenience  of  government,  and 
the  behaviour  of  governors.  But  then  it  is-  in- 
filled that  the  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed 
iliall  not  carve,  judge,  choofe,  ainl  determine  for 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  nor  the 
county  of  Berkfhire  for  the  Mafiachufeccs  ;  much 
lefs  that  a  lawlefs  tyrannical  rabble  (hall  do  all 
this  for  the  (late,  or  even  for  the  county  of  Berk- 
Jhir(f. 

It  may  be,  and  is  admitted,  that  a  free  govern- 
ment is  mod  natural,  and  only  fuiuble  to  the 
reafon  of  mankind  ;  but  it  by  no  means:  follows, 
^  that  the  other  forms,  as  a  (landing  power  in  t|ie 
*^  hands  of  a  particular  pcrfon,  as  a  king, .  or  9/ 
•*  a  fct  number  of  great  ones,  as  in  a  fcnate,"  nfqch 
lefs  that  a  mixture  of  the  three  fiipplcfot^ui, 
«'  are  bcfidc  the  didlatcs  of  nature,  .andf!xncic 
♦'  artificial  devices  of  great  men,  Aju4red  0{4y Jp 
•*  fcrvc  the  ends  and  interefts  of  avarjpe^ .  ppdc, 
f'  and  ambition  of  a  few,  to  a-  vairaU[i%uig  fn-^ 
^^  CQinmunity/' — If  the  original,  ^ndfoun^iaiji'jgf 
all  power  and.  government  is. in  the^peopl^^  ai^JUO-n 
doubtedly  it  is,  the  people  have  as,^  dtar  a  /4g^t 
to  ere^b  a  fuuple  monarchy,  arittoQr^cy,;  b^  4^9}f^ 
ipracy,  or  an  equal  mixture,-  or  any  xyhoc  injxnie 
of  all  three,  if  they  judg?,  it  for.  their  Ijo^^ 
bappin^fc,  %fid  p[;p^riiy,  i^;cbcy;'hiyc  jco  ^rcft-a 
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idetAobracy  j  and  uifiAicely  greater  acnl  better  mea 
than  Mard]Ainonc  JMe4bam>  and  the  wifcd^atioiu 
ehat  erer  lived,  have  preferred  iuch  mixturesi  an4 
cveo  with  fuch  ftaodiog  powei  s»  as  iagredieois-  ia 
«heir  compofitionK  But  even  (hofe  nations  who 
choofe  to  referve  in  their  o^n .  hands  the  pcriodir 
cut  choice  of  the  firft  magiftrate,  fenate,  and  af- 
feuibly,  at  certain  dated  periodSf  have  as  cle^r  a 
rtgtic  to  appoint  a  firit  cDagillrate  for  life  as  for 
years,  and  for  perpetuity  in  his  defcendams  a< 
for  life.  When  I  lay  for  perpeuiity,  or  f jr  life, 
it  is  always  meant  tQ  imply,  that  the  fame  people 
have  at  all  times  a  right  to  interpofe^  and  to  de« 
po(e  for  mal-adminifb-atioa^^to  appoint  anew* 
No  appointment  of  a  king  or  fenate,  oranyfbnd- 
ing  po^er,  can  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  a 
.  longer  period  than  quam  diu  fc  bene  geiicnt,  ciic 
whole  nation  being  judge.  An  appointment  for 
life,  or  perpetuity,  can  be  no  more  than  an  ap^ 
pbintnEienc  until  further  order ;  but  furthei  order 
cm  only  be  given  by  the  nation :  and  until  the 
nttion  (hail  have  given  the  order,  an  ellate  for 
iffe,  or  in  fee,  is  held  in  the  office.  It  mud  be 
IK  great  occafion  which  can  induce  a  na'.ion  to 
take  ftich^a  (tibjeft  into  conftderation,  and  make  a 
change.  Until  a  change  is  made,  an  hereditary 
liMfted  monarch  is  the  reprefentarive  of  the  whole 
Ma&ioni,  for  the  management  of  the  executive 
VfTKtT^  as  much  as  an  houfe  of  reprefentatives  is, 
iM  ooe  branch  of  the  tcgiilature,  and  as  guardian 
of  the  public  fnirfe ;  and  a  houfc  of  lords  too,  of* 
ii'dandmg  fenate,  reprefents  the  nation  for  otber. 
p^trpofes,  viz.  as  a  watch  fet  upon  both  the  re« 
prmtKatives  and  the  executive  power.  The  pedi^ 
|»le  are  the  fo\mcain  and  original  of  the  powvr  of 
kings  and  lords,  governors  and  fenates,  as  well 
M'A\t  houfe  of  commons,  ornffembly  of  repre* 
Vol..  111.  B  b^  fentatives : 
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fentatires  i  and  if  jthe  peopSe  Are  ftifficicDtljr  en** 
ligbteaed  to  fee  all  the  dangers  rhac' fur  round 
them,  they  will  always  be  repreientcd  by  a  diftinift 
perfonage  t6  manage  the  whole  executive  power ; 
^»— a  diftind  fenat^/  to  the  guaidians  of  prbpier^ 
againft  levellers  for  the  piirpofes  of  piudder,  to 
b^  a  repofitory  of  the  national  tradicidn  of  piibnc 
fnaxims^  cu{tom!&iand  manners^  and  to^  be'con- 
troulers  in  turn  both  of  kings  and  their  niiniilers 
on  one  fide,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
on  the  other,  when  cither  difcovera  difpofition  to 
do  wrong; — and adiftinfthoufeof  representatives, 
to  be  the  guardians  of  the  public  purfe.  and  to 
protcft  the  people  in  thcir^tum  againft  both  kings 
and  nobles.    A  fcience  certainly  comprehends  all 
the  principles  in  nature  which  belong  to  the  lul> 
jeft.     The  principles  in  nature  which  relate  to 
government  cannot  all  be  known,  Mrithout  a  know- 
ledge of  the  hiflory  of  mankind.     Tlic  £ttjg;li(h 
conllitution  is  the  only  one  which  has  conCdcrod 
and  provided  for  all  cafes  that  are  known  to  haVe 
^generally,  indeed  to  have  always  happict^cd  th  J!hb 
progrels  of  eVery  nation ;  it  is,  therabre,  the  t»^ 
Icientifical  govermnent.    To  fay  then'that  Aii^ 
ing  powers  have  been  erefted,  as  niere  artificial 
"devices  of  great  hien,  to  fervc  the  end^of  avi£rice, 
pride,  and  ambition  of  a  few,  to  dt^  Va^liiiStri^  ^ 
the  community,  is  to  declaim  atid  abfufe..  ^  Smd^ 
ing  powers  have  been^  inftituted  to  avoid  fflPciSift 
evils^  cbmiption,  feditioh,  war,  andFbhM^fiS^,'t& 
elcftions ;  it  is  the  peopled  bufiriHS;  tfitff!feSi8,'i& 
tind  out  fome  n^et^odof  avoiding  tffecti;  ti^h^ 
ftanding  powers;-    The  Americans^flatttrfllt^^ 
fchres  they  have  hit  upon  It ;  and  ftddbtiBk  ^ejr 
have  for  a  tuiic,  perhaps  a  Idrrg- one t'^'biif'UM 
tetaains  to  te  proved  by  etporieiiee;- "-    -  3^<^^ 


,-,<ifof!,:tiit^^fffc^it.  /*  Acoi^,fertt,aod.fr(»e 
f*-  jcIeiftioa,c|f  5ia<-«opI{;j  wljich  is  [he-flijotc-iia- 

*^  ,e|(^  i^  (^CypdiCT  foriBs';  but  i^.eiiijec  Aip- 
*f._  j»lai>ied  by;Cn»ii  and  ciiitotn,  orfHrattowed  up 
?:  }^:A  pcrpioious  preMnce.of  right,  iitooicor 
'*,  tH»nj».  tp  gQyeri-QDly  by  vinue  qf  an  berecU- 
-"  ,V*f  r  fucceffiott.'.*«>7'If  the  people-  .arc  i*Q  uneo- 
ii^cFyedKao^rocon-upt/tbaichfycaoaotiiaiUge 
^i;  thini pan  of  ^ l^iJl^tiire  and ibeir  o\v.n  purlcs 
^byibdc  RpreTeuativcs,  tiowjuuch  worTe  would 
U.bBif.tbey  liad  the  vfholc,  ^nd  ^1  the  executive 
A{idt  j|ULdicia,lpawei^,  to.maDage  I  But  the  afl'ertion 
.j$,-09t  tnje^  Xbe  conrent  aid  fnccleftionof  tbe 
ipeo^  has  ft  great  aod  decided  effeA  i"7'>*= 
J^glfln  cpH$itutbn„  and  would  have  hod  muck 
:mc»'^||'^ti)4'd.becn  tpgre  equal;  but  if  the  prefeoc 
Jni^^4l'^.if,^i^?P"9^  ^  ^'cred,  nor  a  vote  obtained 
.l^i^^^!'!'^  i[>,t|iQ  tv^H^cof  commoiMr  nor  any 
gpi^B^^^ij^lkmonj^  thp  people  to  havechem 
fi^^^'ii^^-i  ^9^-^  jb^eSeft.of  ti^'whole 
;/:p(jit,ao4  judicial  po^yen,  were  they  io.  the 
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of  t^s^^nif  f '  ^^  le^di^g  memjpers  wpuld 
„„,/yj,fe^tt|hV!o'rjpfource^  ^lotonly  to 
\^-^Tf£(e^^faapn  from  b^iug-j  recidercd   more 


eftwIr^l^yiif^.iJ^^S i^ftjll  fnof^  uocqual.  :,0ur 
!i#ffW>^.'9  ^^^  ''™es  of  Cliarl«  and 
^ft^X^rpF  colour  for  reprefeniing  the 
icif,^9..(((ir^nons  jisof  Utile  cffed  :  but  he 
fjigaReJjDpr,  orfufpicionof one,  lografp 
jr^mortijfjfari^.s  of  the  crown,  hadproved 
j^t^j:^^Ucti9flk-,tK^b  of  king  :ind  lordi;  chis, 
imsiSf.^^^'f^  and  great  eff.ft.  If  nations 
^^  lefj^gle.tbcir  conllitutions  with  fpiritual 
|^%^,^fnie^9St^ve  lords,  and  with  decayed  bo- 
roughs,  bovtr.^  it  be  aycnded  t  But  would  not 
^i^iMtioa  ftod  bifhqps  and  ekftive  lords  into  a 
&bz  fiagle 
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fhrgfe  %oufe  as  cherr  deputies  ?  and  Would  ndt'die 
utmbft  artifices  of  bigotry,  foporftition  and  en» 
thiifiafm  bcfetat  VB'OTk  among  the  people,  as  ^tftH 
is  bribery  and  cofrru  ption  at  eleAions  ?  If  the  pea* 
plccannotbefufEcicntW  enlightened,  by  edu'catibn 
andtheprefs,  todefpiieand  refent,  asinfuttsand 
impofitions  on  human  nature,  all  prettoces  of 
right  drawn  fronri  uninterrupted  fucceffions  or  di- 
vine ttirffions,  they  will  bt  duped  by  thenri  ta  one 
affembly  more  than  in  thfee.  Our  author  has  no 
itioreright  to  call  hisprojcft  **  the  people's  form,** 
any  more  than  Montcfquieii,  Black ftone,  and  De 
Lohtie,  have  to  call  their  admired  fyfteitt  by  thstt 
endearing  appellation  :  both  arc  the  people's 
fotm,  if  the  people  adopt,  choofe,  and  pref<»' 
them  ;  and  neither,  if  they  do  not.  The  peo)^ 
have  liberty  to  make  ufe  of  that  reafon  and  un- 
derftanding  God  hath  given  ihem,  in  choo- 
ling  governors^  arid  providing  for  their  fafety  in 
government,  where  they  annually  chobfo  all'; 
^  nay,  they  have  even  wWre  the  king  and  fetiare 
arc  hereditary,  as  long  as  they  have  the  choice 
of  an  eflential  branch;  No  law  can  be  tnade,  no 
money  raifed,  not  oneftep  can  be  taken^  without 
their  concurrence ;  nay^  there  is  tloone  a£^  can 
be  done  by  the  minifttrs  of  the  executivei'  but 
the  people,  by  their  rfcprefentatives,  can  i^uirc 
into,  and  prdfccute  to  judgement  artd  to  {amKb-- 
ment  if  it  is  wron^.'  Our  author  will  h6t  con- 
fider  the  cafe  of  a  mixed  gbvemment }  sdl  govern- 
ments muft  be  fimplc  with  him ;  the  ^dple  miift 
exercile  all  power,  or  none.  H^  hlid  his  nrslfons 
•  for  tlus  artifice  at  that  time,  whieh  do  iiot  ekift  at 
thisr  his  reafons,  however,  were  not  fufideot ; 
and  if  the  natioh  had  been  dealt  ^th  mbrs  CM* 
dvdiy,  openly,  atld  boldly,  by  liiin,  and  Miftoo, 
and  others,  a  better  fdtdement  might  have  been 
*  -  obtained. 
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ot>c^ned«  But  it  is  plain  thai  Milron,  Nedliam^ 
and  eyen  Harringcoa^  wrote  id  ibacklcs;  but  had 
jSledb^m  aiU  Milton  undci(lo^)d  tbc  Science  of 
governoiepi  a$  well  as  Harrington^  .Charles  had 
never  been  reflored.  Our  author,  ipilead  of  con- 
iidering  the  projcd  of  two  affpniblica,  as  Har* 
rington  dicJA  ^\^^  from  the  id^a^  and  vyilj  allow 
no  mixtures, 

^^  In  the  otlier  forms  of  ^  (landing  pqwer^  4Z/ 
^^  authority  being  entailed  on  certain  perfons  ai^ 
f^  faxpilies,  in  a  coiirfe  of  inheritance,,  ,men  are 
*^  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  their  reafon  about  choice 
.*f  of  governors."  In  mixed  governments,  even 
fuch  as  Spana,  Athens,  Rome,  Carthage,  imper- 
fed  as  thofe  mixtures  were,  our  author  very  well 
knew,  that  although  focxie  authority  was  entailed, 
^1  was  not.  In  Aoierica  none  at  all  is  entaile^^* 
ox  held  for  more  than  a  term  of  years :  t^eir 
COur(e,  therefore,  isnot  **  defltrwctivetotherea- 
.f^  fon,  com-^ionintereft,  and  majedy  of  that  noble 
*^  creature  callol  man,"  and  has  avoided  "  that 
s^.^  moll  irrationaUnd  bnitidi  principle,  fit  only  to 
^f  behiflfed  put  of  the  Wi.iil^  which  has  transform-r 
^.f  ed  men  into  beafls,  aiidmo^ifiedn^kind  with 
ff  miiery  through  all  generations," 

This  violent  declamation,  howcv^r^  does  not 

remote  the  danger  of  Y?Dality,  fadion,  fpdition, 

^nd  civil  war,  in  theclioice  of  governors  and  fena- 

*  t0r3,  principles  more  bn^tilh  and  irrational,  more 

fii;  tor  be  hiifed  out  of  the  world,  than  hereditary 

kiDg.s  and  Cejpates — evils^  indeed,  if  you  \,vill,  Iput 

the  l»ft  of  ihe  tvvo. .  Hereditary  fenators,.  it  is 

.cort2^n,  have  not  been  (jhe  advocaxes,  abcttQt;$,  or    * 

:jere<%9ni  ifi.genti;aU  of  abfolute  mooarcbies^i  no 

fuch  gpvert\ai.ent  ever  was,  or  will  be,  erQiked  or 

•fopported  but  a^aind  their  wills.     It  is  the  peo-^ 

:file,  whdr  w.eafi^dand  irritated  wit^  the  folicita- 

li     .   '  '  Bb|     tions;^ 
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ttons;  bribes,  intriguts/aiid  tfrsntiy  of  tHeodllleif^ 
and^heir  eternal  fquabbles  «ith  kinn;^  haptil* 
\vays  fct  up  monarchy,  and ,  foi  (i(ka  ir  wiri»  an 
ahny.    Our  aticbor  crocwd^  t6  i'earch  for  ezantv 
pies  all  6vcr  the  Urorld  i  aiid  fuesf^rft^upoa  mor* 
narchy,  abfolute  hereditary  monarchy  9  but  ai; 
Americans  have  no  thoughts  of  introdocing  tfa& 
form  of  government,  it  is  none  of  thdrconccrato 
vindicate  the  honour  of  fuch  king$  or  kingdon^ 
Two  i^uarters  of  the  globe,  A(U  and  Africa;,  anf 
gov^aed  whdly  by  def^otifms.  Tbcre^rc  10  £u> 
rope  nbir' rw5  mindred  Dmple  monarchs^  tindiit 
the  courfe  of  the  two  ialt  centuries,^  aUowii^  OQ 
years  to  each  reteh,  two  tboufand  ahfoluve  prn^ 
ces,^    1  f  tbefe  have  been  geneially  .  of  foch  % 
charaScr  a^  our  aucbor ^detolbes,  what  ire  we  m 
think  of  the  prtde  and  dignity  of  that  'ratioaat, 
iioble  animal,  man^'-whohas  fubmitredib  qcdetly 
to  their  tymnny.  'Mr*  Home  thinks 'nxun6:£s-» 
VOuraUyxlf  dietn }  and^be  havthe  judgcnitot  of 
the  fpeciei  in  bis^^vour.    iTbefpecics,  liot  hav« 
ing  y^tiattended 't6  the  balance  and  tfled  its-Tir« 
toes^  have  ahtxift  wivcrfaliy  deoerminodaiofw» 
chy  preferable  t(x  ariftociiieiesjvo^  niisiurcs  of  vtaa^ 
narehyaodiEinftoGnacy ;  becaufc^hey  fihdfrhfipeQ'« 
pie  lutve  nnore  liberrynnder  the  firlliiiban  undei 
f  he  two  kft/   They  mdy  pofllbly  oned^  vfip  t)pe 
experiment  of^fhixtutes  b^  balantri;st*\^Q'Xiiey 
da, \a  gceater  itnprovenient  io'faciccy'.uritt  tike 
plalcethan  ever  yet  i»s  happened.     "l^aQdosittKi 
have  tried  the  experiment  of^eleftiv&monancbiei^ 
in  Bohtmia,  peland,  Hungary;  *BH^e^oy!j&c. 
ioftance$;i  which  cur  aurbdr^iidducet:' biK^^rftdr 
^ng  mifcrics;  \*anj, '  and  carnagej'  tft^y  l|av^^al^ 
ways deierminbd  phanctto be t:^u:i^ ifcoprchdice] 


*   '  '■  '  and 
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4BftJiucditdtat^priiic«9  preferable  to«lcAiv«  .ones,- 
Hkefejele^io^a^  it  is  true^  have  been  nv^le  by 
Bobfei,  39(1; |)y  v^inAdequace  methods,  of  coU 
kttbbg  (be  yocesiiof  tjbie.peopiei  ftod  wheneled^^ 
there  hi^  been  :no  good  b^aaoe  between  cheoi  and 
tbe  nobles,  nor  between  ihe  gobies  s)od  the  peopk. 
The  Aiucricans  h^v^  HQpc(i  that  tbefe  circiux)- 
ftaoccs  might  be  arranged  fo  as  to  juftify  one 
IMirc.^xpenaiem  of  t^^ve  executives,  as.  well  .^ 
aai.fcQ4ies.aod:reprercntaciv(5^   .They  hay^  not   '    >; 
adopned  ottr  ^uthor'^  idea,  that  >  if  any  kingiy 
(arm. :bc:toierable^  if  mq(t  \>f  chat  which  is  by 
de^bni,  chof^  by  tlier  seQp^>  repreftntatives; 
XjbQy  were  weU  aA¥ar<^  tW  .^^jpirr^oc^reaineft 
if  .isQuId  give  thetc  jpjQycrQova.iaq.^opporfunityito 
^  pRB&ife  fleigbt V  i^ch  ilcightSj  iibac  ifir^^ort 
tftttooethe  gorernn^antt  ihac  fthey^receive^  ^nly 
^^-ktfitheir  own  Uvc^  will  becooie.oiitatlcd  upoa 
^ittbeir -families  r.wherebjT'ith&jK^leftion  wiU  fa)? 
(6  mado  of  nci.el^rdt  ftirdier  tJiiiQ  for  •^dhaon^  to 
K^ock  the  poprfiet>plc« aA^^docn  the tnufipphs 
K):t)f:En  afpidng  tyranny ."   A|i:  hbreditsgy  &A 
aogiftraiU)  at  onjpe  ^ould^ ,  pprh^P^  be.  ipre^? 
ibfe  to  dedioi^s  by  tegtflativ^  repre&ntatives :  it 
rLiofifioffibli:  to  (ay,  until  it  is  fiuriy  tried,  ivhct 
lier.  it  vould  not  be  better  dsaa  anmial  eleftions 
M|^:the  ^people;  o(  wheth^i^  elcdions\£ir  nu>rf 
rem&f.  or  for  life^  Mtojuld  not  be  better  ftilL  :  ^ 

>;jOur  author  ccincludes  by  A  v^ry  curious,  defint> 
lip^/o^'tbc^oplo:  ^^  To  talueoffaL^iiiifcQnftruo^ 
V^tibns,:  when'  wefneiition  the  pcopiie,:  ob^ryealL 
^valoogl,  ^vhfLt  yfc4i>  xkH  meap  the  confiiliMlpro** 
6  naiicuoua  body  of  thc^oplt,  noi;  any ^ part  of 
f.  the^picopte  who  hnve-  forfeitdd  thei/r  ri^Ci  by 
^  jddtnqufineyv  neuiralicy^  ^q*  ajpoftacy^,.  &&  ib  re« 
^  lation  to  the  divided  (late  ot  any  nation ;  fqr 

5  they  are  i^^^OitUr.^i^HKme^'WaMfi  die  li^  ^ 
v;  BbA  *MJi?. 
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*'  the  people."  This  wife  precaution  fio  exeiudf 
all  royalifts,  prelacii^s,  and  malignanis^  accord- 
ing to  the  ftyle  of  choTe  tioies,  was  very  fagatious : 
and  all  majoriiJ^Sk  will  ever  be  equally  pesie* 
tratin^  in  (uch  a  JElight  Conftitutionof  a  Com* 
'mbnwcaiih  as  our  author  conieods  for^^-the  niii*. 
nority'  will  feIdom.be  accounted  people. 

Thir-  The  thirteenth  rcafon  is,  **  becaufe  in  free  itacet 
tecnth  ^'  there  are  fewer  opportunities  of  opprcflion  aad 
Arg-    •<  tyranny  than  in  other  forms/'- 

This  is  very  true,  and  ixioft  cordially  admitted; 
but  then  the  qud^ioo  occurs.  What  is  a  freeftate  ? 
In  the  aristocracy  of  Venice  and  Poland  -there  ai^e 
opportunities  of  opprelConand  tyranny  ;  and  al- 
though our  author's  Right  Cbnftuution  of  a  CU>€ti* 
monwealtb  has  never  been  tned»  the  unanimous 
determination  of  all  nations  having  been  againft 
St,  and  almoll  the  univerfal  voice  of  indivkluais; 
yet  the  inftahtaneous  tlfeds  of  it  upon  human 
nature  are  (o  obvious,  thai  it  is  eafy  lo  iorefoe  it 
w6uld  afford  more  opponunities  for  tyranny  and 
oppreflion^  ^nd  would  naultiply  fuchopportuoicics ! 
m  re  than  ariftocracy,^  or  even  mooarchy^;  be* 
cau(c  the  leaders  of  the  majority  in  the  houft 
would  be  fupported  and  flimulated  by  their- paiy  • 
ties  continually   to  tymnnize  and  opprefs  the  ' 
minority,     Tlie  teafon  given  by  ow  autl^r  iif 
fupporr  of  hs  polition  isdireftly  againft  k  i*^  It 
**  is  ever  the  cafe  of  free  commonwe^Uhs  to  pr^- 
**  fcrve  not  an  equality,  which  wercirrrational^liK! 
''  odious,  but  an  equability  of  condition  amoog  -^ 
*^  all  the  members."    Equality,  it  feems^  w^^nafeiii 
his  favourite  :.  this  would  hot  do  in  England^  to. 
be  furc,  any  more  than  America,   .  What  his  difc  ■ 
ti  (flion  is  between  equality  i^ndcqu^abilhy  is  acSC  - 
known:  he  defines  it.  V  that  nomaA^^eDeFmiv^... 


♦♦  firf  W  ^w  taftt  grcfai  iii  powcr.^  '  Six  Ihow 
mbch  Ib  Qvet^  gftat'f  thisis  rednctdcopoftand- 
ard.  ^^  Nor  any  rank  ^bo?c  the  ordinary  (laDdardi*^ 
Wtoat  is  this?  £xcdlcncie8y  honaumbles,  eeotle*^ 
m€»i  yeomeD,  fthd  labourers^  ar^  really  as  diftini^ 
ra^ft,  and  confer  as  differentdcgree^of  cooiiderar 
tion,  refped,  andinfluence^  among  a  people  who 
have  no  other  diftinftions,  as  dukes,  marquifli^^ 
cartsi  and  barons,  in  nations  that  have  adopted 
tbefe  titles,  and  the  higher  are  as  eagerly  coveted 
by  the  lower.  But  at  laft  the  fecret  comes  our-?- 
**^c>  aflume  the  ftateand  title  of  nobility,*"  The 
luHiie  of  lords  have  been  voted  ufelers,  apd  it  was  ' 
oar  afithor'^  fyftem  to  keep  it  down ;  without 
conUdkHag  that  the  thing  would  RIH  e!x^^  call  \% 
by  what  name  you  wilK 

-♦f  l^referring  the  equability  fecure|.^e  peo- 
•*  jpte'aiiberty  fiom  the  reach  of  their  owS^fficcn^ 
**^fii^Aiiit>-o<*c6uhcil/'  Bdt  ho  people  ever  yet 
w^ti^l^vkFetit  enough  to  preferte  either  equality 
pr^fcfqiiabiliiy.    Their  eternal  fault  is  tdoimic^ 

glKitude  to^ofe  who  ftudy  tbeirhutncniirs,  Qaicer' 
eil^^pttBioM,andbecometheiriavourites.  They 
Ad^knt^wy  bounds  in  their  praifes;  honours,  ^ 
orM#dMs;>tothore  who  pofiefs  their  confidence, ' 
and'lMiVe^excited  their  enthufiafm.    The  reputa- 
tiotf^f  thteiridol  becomes  as' complete,  a  tyranny 
as  Oftn^bie  efeded  athong  men  :  it  is  a  crime  that  . 
is  tbt'to  be  bom,  to  fpeak  a  word,  to  betray  a 
loofe^%i^'opp6fition  to  him ;   x^j^  not  to  pro* 
nofiHtfd  *<lK;ir  mod  inflamed  hyperboles  in  his 
pr^fit^^^u4tb  as  ardent  a  tone  as  theirs,  is  envy^  dif'^ 
aflRlAkm,  antbitioh.   ^^  Down  with  him !  the  Tai;- 
^^  pAu^  ndtk  V\  asfoonas  NIahiius  dares  to  think  a 
littte  higher  of  his  own  fervicesj,  arid  a  little  lower 
of  Cun^iilus,  than  the  feflxion.    Ariftocracies  ari^ 
aniciMtr  agd  ea^qf  to  prfnreot  amy  one  pf '  the  pgr 


Irilityfimn  oreitoppiag the  reft;  monaivbie* avt 
jtalixis  of  any^  very  great  near  the  tbrooe  ^  ^  a^^ 
unmixed,  untxilanoed  people^  are  nevcrnitisiictli 
tin  chefhuikcMlbeir  idol  a  ty innc.  An.  equal  to^Sr: 
tlure  of  nx>Darch]rj;anftoeracy9.and.doinocmi^  4 
ihc  only  free  government  which  bosbeeflr^bieif^ 
manage  the  greatdl  heroes  and  (latciuicnt.  ,^, 
greacKfi  mdiridoals  and  fiunihe»,  or  conibinjuiQH 
e(  chem^  fo  as  to  keep  tbcm  always  obcdicnf-U> 
tf)e  laws.  A  Marlborough^  n  Pultcneyi  era  i^M^ 
are  here  barolilcrs  beings ;  but  in  Romc/a  Mv^ 
borough  would  have  been  worfe  than  ManMSp 
Sylia,  or  diTar ;  in  Athens,  worfe  than  Tl^ier^A 
toeieSy  Pericles^  or  Alcibiades ;-  becaufe,  wkhittt 
ttieir  ambiiioiij  be  had  more  avarice,  and  (fib 
(enfe.  Vvi* 

^  Nof  allowing  any  mnk  above  ihe  cpmi^oii 
^^  ftoncbrd  feaires  the  people  from  che  ^prefi&M^ 
«^  and  ambition  cf  ioch  petty  tyrants  as^wc^uU 
''  ofurp:  and  claim  a  prerogativ^i  poxffv^i^ 
'"^  greatncfs,  above  others^  by  biuh  )ZdA  wbcr^ 
«  lance.".  Thcfe  ei^preffions  have.tlUWe.ktRft 
nefs-andbictornefs  of  party  nancoiu:;  and  ^ki^^Mglll 
they  tvtre,  ac  that  time,  nodoiibtVia»«^jO)-)# 
inends,  and  death  to  his  enemies,  thcy-^^fne  ^  ^iii» 
Actik  td  avoid  in  fuch  timea^  tla^t!  Q%  shf  bSAfi 
ham)  candid  philofophy.ty^l  extenatui^  tbeiK^  fifi^ 
city,  bat  on  the  ocber,  pohtieal  .vrifdpto  \vMl  ^ 
ever  bo  on  its  guard  ogainft  iheir.  f^^N^i^n^rtf 
*♦  Thefe,'^  that  is,  a  nobiiicy,  fVar^.arefifltwWfc 
^  not  CO  be  endured  in  any  well-ordered  €O0>{i]<)Qr 
<•  wealth/^  It'f thefe  worjb  arc^ jrue^  nft  ^ciJH^ 
dered  conunbiweakh  evcrexUii^d^jipr  wfr^ea^jtS 

none  without «  nobiiiiy^^nOi  not  pqeo^h^^.'Sffi 
recoiled^  withourao  hereditary  ^neb.iyiy^r-T^giSlip 
to,  Athens;  Rome^  Voi^^Befvi^  JHoMh^ 
Qe&en,  «nd  SuMwm^  fccu  iivher^fh^l  wetooi^ 

'  i^    •  "*        *     •      fof 
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iirtihout }  It  ivmdcjl  be  an  improrccnmr  jig 
its  of  focicry,  probably ^  if  the  herediufy 
ifccm  could  foe  avoided  ;t4fid  thisoxpecj* 
ft  Americans  have  tciedi  '  But  ia ibit  oifd 
ity  muft  and  wiU  exift,  though  fwhhout 
le^  as  realty  as  in:  count]j|e»  wfacfe  it  ift 
vji  for  the  people,  fay  their.  ;ele<%k>ot^ 
ittnue  the  gOTefnmenc .  generally  .iath^ 
nitties  from  generarion  to  generatioii..  De» 
lOm  certain  parents,  and  inbericaace  of 
lioufes,  lands,  and  other  vifihle  otgedb^ 
^nally  have  fuch  an  inftuence  over  the 
k%  and  imaginations  of  the  pcbple^  aa  xxn 
nftitucionsoif  policy  ivillron£roid.<J  Tmxe  ' 
Ae,  if  it  is  now  oc  w&  was  erdienlirire,  that 
rcumftances  will  have  more  influence ovei* 
nnbers  of  minds  than  aay  confldmKioA'of 
(tr  talents;  and  whatever  tnflqeftecfciimn:*' 
-if  great  moment  in  p^pular^^ecadmats^ 
Itteledt^ons.  ^^  They  arrays  diear^  A:  oa^ 
kk^  implacable  faaoe  towards  iht  ptap)^.^ 
Y^tlrong  and  nniverfai!;  The  Rfimat|fi 
d  ceitain  families^  astheVaierti^i&CLwlm 
Mftat^t  friends  and  loivers  ofihe  prof^  sii 
iirtiers,  the  Claudiij  &c.  wbo^as  coatend]r 
im.  It  has  been  before  admitanlg  that  ibcb 
MAiratiy  encroaches  bothways^cmtht  t)C»H': 
6ht  fietey  ^1^  <'n  the  king  X)axlie:J3ther;' 
i6ylk  hate  And  envy  them  as:^m%icb;  «fid> 
Mr  equally  .tt>  encroach  :.biir\the  (^me 
fits,  pdflTiohj^  and  enterprizes^  tdke  place 
f  the  <demqc!iatibal  body  ind  th6'  aH(toora^ 
tfefe  the  laft  is  not  hereditary,  busranriual^ 
• '  ^ur  author's  i)e3(t  argument  is  fiill  niorr. 
errcHAeous.  ^^  If  any  great  man  arrbires  iul 
oeh  power  and  confidence  ^  tajdbink  pF 
)S>g)' thefe  Are  the  firft thiu  williflc  him.oxir 

<<  mingl^ 
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<^  mingle  incerefts  with  bkn^  and  became  xh^ 
*^  prime  inftnimcnts  in  heaving  tUem  op  imoth^ 
•*  feat  of  tyranny/^  It  is  tri>c,  that  iwsit  fcir 
individuals  of  a  nobility  may  join  (uch  a  ina(iii) 
his  confpkacyy  in,hoj>esof  enjoying  high  ftatigcis 
snd  great  etnolunienrs  tinder  him ;  bilk  fiich  fit 
ofiHfpation  was  never  fer  on  fopt  by  ^  body 
pf  nobility:  it  has  ever  been  fhe  pe<4>te  vrfidi 
have  fet  up  fingle  dcfpots,  in  oppofitioQ  to  (he 
body  of  the  mobility  ;  and  it  istt^e  people  who 
Jiave  fumiflied  the  men  and  money  to  fopport 
tile  ftanding  army  by  which  he  is  defendedw  If 
any  oqc  example^  of  the  contrary  ^  ta  be  fiou^d^ 
it  has  efcaped  a  diligent  inquir)*. 

It  IS  very  onnecelTary  to  pnxiuce  ^*  exanipleiyCO 

^'  (hew  that  ftates  have  loit  tlieir  liberties  by  pcrr 

**  mitiingoneorafcwtobeovergre.it.*^    Every 

QKKurcby,  oligarchy,  and  ariftocncy,  is  aaitt- 

ftance  and  a  proof  of  it.     The  very  iM>rian  of  X 

free  people^s  ioiing  their  liberties,  implies  rlic 

fettit^g  up  of  one  or  a  few  with  too  much  power. 

This  will  be  readily  admitted  ;    but  it  is  coo* 

tended 9*  that  the  people  in  a.fimple  detiHKiniCf) 

eolkiftively  or  by  reprefentation,  are  necelTariiy 

the  moil  addided  to  fecting  u.p  itutividiuiYs  Afih 

too  much  pow^r.     To  fay  thai  it  is  Hieir  dittjf  nU 

to  do  it;  thai  their  happincfs  forbids  it;  rhj^ 

their  iarerell  is  againft  it ;  that  their  liberty  will 

f>e  ruined  by  it,  i$  to  exhort  and  to  preach  to  be 

fore.     The  clergy  exhort  and  preach  in  favour  of 

religiop  and  morality,  and  agaitift  pro(>hanttDe& 

a,n(3  vice.;  but  there  are  numbers/  mulittudesi  we 

iind,  who  will  f\6t  regard  them;  aftd  Uw^,  (?heck^ 

power,  are  the  only  fecurity  ^aioift  i^efe.    Tfic 

thihy  tyrants  of-  Athens^  Rfiftrafiis/  \ixwi  of 

Syracufe,  Diony (iiis  and  A^athocles  of  Sitity)  ait 

very  oddly  .imroduced  here^^  ^^,  l^ry  d^- 
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^Uln»  empire ^  monardxy,  oligarcby«  and  arlfto* 
qracyi;Xhac  cjKcr  had  a  beings  is  as  much  to  clio 
piipoTe^  , Melius  and  Maniius  are  dEed  very 
toifWQperly*  ^Tbe  Decemvin,  Sylla,  Csefar;  arp 
M  more  cq  the  purpofe  than  all  tyrannies  or  ab- 
fi:duie  governmeDU ;  ail  of  .which  are  proofs  of 
lb^/people'$  iodifcretion^  and  confbrit  dUpoficion 
latfet.  up  idolSyrfts  much  as  they  are  of  the  danger 
of^:jpeciQiuingjindividuals  to  he  too  powerful. 

-tdB'torcncf^aadCofmus,  Milan  and  Switzerland^ 
inbd  HoUaod  and  the  family  of  Orange,  are  all 
|pipoo(fsagain(tour  author*.  There  is  not  a  ftroAgef 
inftance  to  be  found  than  the  houie  of  Orange^ 
Mhii;J^)ha»  bccnTupported  by  the  people,  1  mean 
t|ttr{>Wbeian^  againll  the  ariftocracy,  and  who  ia 
^^loir  tourfe  have  facrihced  to  their  deiBed  pro* 
toftonSyB^neyelt$>  Grotius%  and  De  Witts^s,  pa- 
jOiMs  i  cfatf  Que  need  not  fcruple  to  compare  to 
At4ftid^r9^  Phocions,  andCamiUus's;  and  horrid 
Kbftkcr^(iiafi|ke  h^s  been,  one  net^d  not  fcruple  to 
jQqr^  aiatjailthe  Hberty  there  has  been  in  Hoi* 
Jfodi  ibr.  (be  con>mon  people,  has  been  preferved  ^ 
}fi/*Aimf^y^m^  between  the  houfe  of  Orange 
4nid  tteihivi^gainft  the  encroaching  dilpofitioa 
dCitliei.^afiftaciacy,  as  much  as  the  Jiberties  of 
Spiriaf.wefe^  pieferved  by  the  oath  of  the  kings 
ftadfphdii«T'  It  would)  nevenhelefs,  bean  in^ 
fitiiie  itoiprravement,  if  the  power  of  the  prince 
mdr.'Coailtnb^  people  wore  defined,  limicecf,  aiid 
iMKk'C^ilkftj^iCional.and  icgaU 
J '7 Thfc  author's  principle  is  excellent  and,  et(^-' 
Itafc^.***  j;p  keep  .Any  n%an,  though  he  have-dc^- 
5tf'ftrvcd3*itfv)ep  (o  well  by  fucccfs  or  fei(vlcc, 
'W  firont  being  tcK>  great,  or  popular;"-*-^**  it  is 
5f £  ilideed  j^,  notablfr  meanS;  (and  fo  efteemed  by 
%iatt;  ifiiee  ft^^)  to  ^eep  aqd  prefq^vf  a  cof^*^ 
^'JlMvwealth  from  the  rapes  ol  ufurpation/^— 

. '  a  But 
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But  the  queftion  between  us  ftiti  is,  how  it  h  to 
hedonc  ?  In  si  fimple  ariftocracy  it  isuilpoflibW^ 
with  dl  their  pride,  jealoufy^  aftd  ehVy^  (ooieonc, 
and  fome  few  of  the  nobles,  obtain' itibrfetMu- 
tnce  than  the  left,  and  would  fooh  ^braifiUll 
j^wer,  if  ballots  and  rotatioos,  and  mnuhierable 
intricate  oomrirances,  were  not  ufed  topretisncft; 
in  ti  finiple  democmcy  no  ballots  or  rotation^  dan 
prevent  it  ;  oneiingle  tyrant  will  rule  tlte  whole 
comnu)nwe£dth  at  his  pleafure,  refpe&ing  fbrms 
and  appearances  a  little  at  firft,  but  pre(end| 
throwing  off  all  reftraint.  How  can  you  preveot 
a  man  in  fuch  a  government  from  being  toapoi* 
pular  ?  There  can  be  nothing  to  prevent  hira 
from  making  himfelf  as  popular  as  his  abilities; 
fortune,  or  birth,  will  enable  him  to  be;  nothing 
,  to  prevent rhim  from  employing  the  w*hole  execu- 
tive and  judicial  power,  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  applying  the  public  purfc  to  the  augmenta>> 
tion  of  his  own  popularity  apd  power  :  in  (hort; 
nothing  but  the  mixture  we  contend  for  tSin  pie^ 
vent  '\u  The  king  «ind  lords  are  intiereftiidtapit* 
Vent  any  commoner  from  being  too  pbpuW  ixA 
psowerfid;  the  kmg  and  commons  are  ihtereflcd 
ii>  keep  iiny<  lord,  from- being  tod  po^Iai^adS 
powerful ;  and  the  lotxis  and  eomcnojis^tii^ 
tereded  lo  .prevent  the  icing  from  being  tab  '^^S^ 
lar  and  powerful,  and  thty  always  have  ibe  nrnti^ 
Thax.i&:not  a  (Ironger  lU-giimetic  ogatnftour 
aucl^'d  form,  i)or  i:a  favour  of  the  trip)ijc6«i^^ 
iition«.i .     -  .'...'....-''••••.•■  '-'••' 
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teenth    <f  this  ibrin  all  powor^-jlr^  aceoi^ncable4<^'t^^^ 

'^'    <«  xkmeanora:  in  gQverqment,:  iiv  >ftfgtfil  ^dMWf 

^'  ele^iimj  by  wiiijch  iMUii/  kdi  iHaf  ct«  "m 

:^'::r  «  was 
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!^  w^$a^*ernorj  being  reduced  to  the  conditroi 
f^,iQf  a  Aibjefty  lies  open  co  che  force  of tbc  law$; 
%  and  may  wuh  eafe  be  brought  to  punUkmetit 
^;' {lor  hU  ofTence/' 

il  r  l0:^{irce  govemtnenc,  whofe  legHIatureconfifti 
IX  three  iodependent  Wnches^  one  of  which 
i^is  cUe  wlioie  executive,  ibis  is  true*  Every 
ff^cpabcT  <>f  the  two  houfes  is  as  amenaUe  to  the 
l^:Sas  bis  pooreft  fellow  citisen  :  the  king  can 
<u>  Dotbiog  but  by  miniders,  who  are  accountable 
£k  every  a&  they  door  advife;  and  this refponltA 
l^iity.  is  efficacious  to  proteft  the  laws  from  being 
(Wnpled  on  by  any  perfon  or  perfons,  however 
cipE^lted  ill  office^  reputation,  or  popularity.  Bai 
i^^ir  author's  '^  Right  Conftitution*'  no  member 
Gf^be  refponfiblc  to  any  but  hisconftituents ;  and 
^jQKaas  of  che  influence  of  the  execdcive  power 
fM  tju;  offices  it  bellows,  by  means  of  perveriions 
f^-ibe;  judicial  power,  and  even  of  the  public 
ncpil^rCjg  which  his  party  will  affift  him  in  iipply* 
iqg^9^jj^is  purpofe,  he  will  be  able  to  procure  a 
{^I^On  fMSiofig  his  conilituencs  in  a  fingle  cicv  of 
)jig|^pt^,  and  a  re«ele£tion ;  ft^y»  he  will  be  able  to 
ff^i^tf^.^ppjaufe  and  rewards  for  that  very  cri-^ 
P^fia);api)dM<^  which defervedpunilhrnent.  There 
U^()  ^X^  of  government,  not  «ven  an  abfolutc 
\lffMifn^yyi/\iQtc  a  minifter  will  find  it  foeafy  to 
f||3fi^^i^Vy  ;-*^Fe€dlledt  the  infllmtie  in  Poland. 
1UO  ^tlihae  was  once  a  governor,  will  generally 

**  ill  the  executive  and  judicial  authority,  and  ef en 
**  the  public  money,  as  well  as  his  perfonal  and  fa* 
^,^;t9jyk^in4uencef  CO  iocreafe^  party  in  thekS 
l^S^l^turer'  i.«.tKefingleallembIy^  upofkwho(^ 
fiyili^iix  ibtf  depends.«-^y  a  govcrnorfaere  is  fio 
49fl^49tcnckd  a  perfon  appointed  by  the  afibm^ 
l^ri^P  mw^t^  i^  execuav*:powef « /  Socb  a  go* 
■^.rv   *'  verapr 
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Pernor  will  generally  be  continued ;  but  if  he  is 
noCy  he  will  be  fucceeded  by  another  of  the  fame 

•  jy^yi  who  will  fcrecn  and  fupport  him^  while  he 
'  again  takes  his  ftation  in  the  houfe^  and  fupports 

or  rules  his  fucceflbr.    But  it  oppoittion  prevaili 
in  the  houfe  and  nation,  and  the  minority  becomes 
the  majority^  they  will  be  to  weak  as  not  to  dare 
-  to  look  back  and  puniflis  and  if  (bey  do,  this  will 
'again  render  them  unpopular,  and  reftore  the 
reins  to  their  antagonift  :  in  this  way,  after  a  few 
«  vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  they  muft  have  re- 

courfe  to  arms  to  decide  the  content  TheTe 
confequentts  are  fo  obvious  and  indifputable^ 
that  it  is  amazing  to  read  the  triumphant  afier- 
tiom  which  follow.  <<  Such  a  courfe  as  this  cues 
f  the  very  throat  of  tyranny,  and  doth  not  onlf 
'^<  root  it  up  when  at  full  growth,  but  crufbetn 
^^  the  cocatrice  in  the  egg,  deftroys  in  the  feed,  ia 
<^  the  principle,  and  in  the  very  poffibilities  of  its 
*^  beinjg,foreverafter/'— "Thefafct|foffhepeoplc 
'*  is,'*  ind?*ed,  "  the  fovereignand  iupremelawr' 
and  if  ^*  laws  are  difpenfed  by  uncontroulable, 
**>  unaccountableperfonsin  power,  they  wiltnever 
\**  beincerpretedbutintheirownfenfe,  nor  execd- 
^'  edbutaftertheirownwilisaodpleafure/'  But  it 
is  unaccountable  that  our  author  did  not  fee  that 
it  is  precifely  in  his  Right  Conftitution  ot^  Com- 
monwealth that  we  are  to  exped  fuch  uhcoa- 
troulable  and  unaccountable  perfons,  at  leaft  as 
certainly  as  in  a  (imple  monarchy  or  ariftocracy. 
The  only  ^*  eftablilhment''  then^  in  which  we  maf 
depend  upon  the  refponfibility  of  men  in  power, 

*  and  upon  their  being  ad^ually  cidled  to  accoaati 
and  punilhed  when  they  deferve  it,  is  the  tripartite 
balance,  the  political  trinity  in  unity,  trinity  of 
legiflativei  andunityof  extcurife  pov^er,  wUdria 
foUttcs  is  9Qk«yfter)t.  -  Xhia^donc  is  '^-thrioi^ 

pnqgoable 
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^*  pregnable  bulwark  of  the  people's  fafccyj  bc- 
'f- eaufe  wirhouc  it  no  certain  l)enefit  can  be  ob- 
^f  tjLined  by  the  ordinary  laws."  This  alone  is 
f ,  ibe  bank  againfl;  inundations  of  arbitrary  power 
^  4p4  tyranny/' 

,.,  Our  author aflerts  very  truly,  *^  that  all  ftaod* 
'^i  ;ing  powers'-'  (meaning  unlimited,  unbalanced, 
jtjMiding  powers^  as  hereditary  fimple  monarchies 
»d  ariftocracies)  '^  have,  and  ever  doalfume  unto 
^f/t  theovl'elves  an  arbitrary  cxcrcife  of  their  own 
'f  dictates  at  pleafure,  and  make  it  their  only  in* 
'^.  tereft  to  fettle  themfelves  in  an  unaccountable 
,*,  ftate  of  dominion ;  fo  chat,  though  they  commit 
if. jail  the  injuflice  in  the  world,  their xruuom  hath 
%  if^en  ftiU: to  perfuade  men,  partly  by  ilrong  pre- 
[^[(((oace: of  argument.,  and  partly  by  force,  that 
f^.tt^ey.may  do  what  they  lift;  and  that  they  are 
'f^pp}i  boiind  to  give  ao  account  of  their  adions 
If  ^9  ^y  t>ut  ^P  9^  himfclf/'— Thisi5.perf(r£tly 
f»CK;and<  v^  Important.  But  our  ai^or.  did 
ior:f  6fffk)j?r»j  that  tW  leading  men  in  a  fin^d  po- 
pfnlijir.  afl^Qibly  will;  make  ic  their  intereft  to  fettle 
j]l|tin£ely  es  ifi  a  ftate  of  dominion  ;  that  they  will 
l^rfuade  tnedj  by  ^tong  pretence  of  argumeot,  by 
fof^,  by. {the  temptations  of  offices,  civil,  miti- 
;py^  tifcai,'.^d  ceclefiaftical,  and  by  theallurc- 
lljQim^.Md  terrors'  of  judgements  in  the  executive 
^ufta  qf  juftice,  to  connive  ^t  them  while  they 
io  jwjiat.  tliey;  lift,  and.  to  believe  them  God's 
p4ceg^iHs.^  Our  author  forgets,  that  he  who 
llj^kcs  i)i(bQpS:  an^  judges,  may  have  what  gofpel 
|kntA.|aw,he  ple^fe^  ;  and  be  who  makes  admirals 
I>l4  gi^^r^ii^^y  command  their  fleets  and  ar- 
||u$Sy,  •  He  forgets  that  one  overgrown  Sagjunore 
bibe  botife,  with  his  circle  of  fubordinate  chief- 
t4|U,  each  «with  his  clan  at  his  heels^  will  mak« 
lii(^K)ps/ judges,  aduHTtils,  generals^  governors  9f 
.VoLtJIL  C  c  provinpeit 
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provinces^  &c.  in  as  great  number^  and  with  as 
much  facilicyy  as  an  abfoliue  monarch.  This  lo- 
ad vertence  in  our  author  is  the  more  remarkable 
-for  what  follows :  ^'  This  dodrine  of  tyranny  bath 
taken  the  deeper  root  in  men's  minds^  becatifc 
the  greatell  part(i.  e.  the  greateft  part  of  man- 
^^  kind)  was  ever  inclined  to  ador^  the  goldenidol 
*'  of  tyranny  in  every  form  :  by  which  means  the 
rabble  of  mankind  being  prejudicated  in  this 
particular,  and  having  placed  their  corrupt  hu- 
mour or  intered  in  bafe  £iwniog,  and -the  nvour 
of  the  prefent  great  ones,  therefore,  if  any  rc- 
foluce  fpii  it  happen  to  broach  and  maintaiatroe 
principles  of  freedom,  or  do  at  any  time  arife 
to  fo  much  courage  as  to  perform/ajnoble  adtof 
^'  juilice,  in  calling  tyrants  to  an  account,  prt^ 
*'  ienily  he  draws  all  the  enmity  and  fury  of  the 
^'  world  about  him."  It  is  really  cAoni(hingtb||t 
any  man  could  write  thefe  words,  and  not  fee  cbit 
they  totally  overthrow  the  whole  fyftcm.  of  go- 
vernment that  he  calls  the  Right  .ConftitutiQD.iif 
a  Commonwealth.  ^'  The  greateft  pact  of  mcD 
^V  was  ever  inclined  to  adore  the  gdden  idpli" 
yet  his  Conftitution  places  thegolden  idol  io  ihc 
^  midll  of  the  people,  without  any  dieck  or  re- 
ilraint,  that  they  may  fall  down  »and  woFfliip.ls 
fcon  as. they  will.  He  places  all  power.. in: ite 
..bands  of  that  very  **  rabble  of  mankind,"  ivhobsvt 
•*v  prejudicated  in  favour  of  tyranny.;''  he  places 
^*  .great  ones"  in  the  midft  ofthcfe,  whoU.  h^ve 
placediheir  corrupt  humourand  int^eft  in-biie 
fawning,  acnd  the  favour  of.thofe  prefeitf  grcit 
onc^."  Human  nature  Js  not  honoured  bydMi 
account  of  it,  nor  has  itjudice  done.  tt.  j  *  Wilb- 
out  fuppofing  the  majority  fo  bad,  i£we£ipEf^ 
one  third  or  one  quarter  of  this  charl^er^  >ttQ^ 

anoilicr.tliird  or  quarter  indifferent^  aeuixaV  1^^ 

warmi 
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«arm,  or.  even  enough  in  love  with  private  life 
lad  their  own  induftry  to  (lay  at  home  at  elec- 
ions,  this  is  enough  ro  demonftrace  the  tyranny 
ukt  ruin  co  which  fuch  a  fimple  democracy  would 
•uOi.  But  our  author's  device  for  extricating 
limfelf  out  of  this  difficulty  is  more  curious  (till. 
Ikkhough  the  greated  pait  of  men  always  incline 
o  worihip  the  golden  calf  Tyranny,  yet  ^*  in  com- 
^'mon wealths  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  otherwife. 
^~ '  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  wont  to  heap  all 
'^>  the  honours  they  could  invent,  by  public  re- 
*  ward^,  confecration  of  ftatucs,  and  crowns  of 
^:  laurel,  upon  fuch  worthy  patriots  as  had  the 
^  courage  to  call  tyrants  to  account/'  Here  he 
Ml  •only  mean  the  ftories  of  Harmodius  and  Arif- 
og^ton,  Brutus  and  Cailius ;  fo  that  all  thefecu- 
ity  which  freedom  is  to  have  is,  that  as  foon  as  a 
|neat  one  arifes  in  his  aifembly,  and  the  majority 
^gm  to  fawn,  fome  Harmodius  or  Caffius  will 
kpfe  to  aflaffinate  him.  But  we  know  that  the 
niirder  of  Hipparchus  only  inflamed  Hippias, 
und  that  <^.  Caeiar  entailed  the  empire  in  his  £&- 
nity^  and  the  murder  of  Alexander  by  Lorenzo 
HKnpleted  the  defpotifm  of  the  Medici.  The 
U  fucceis  of  liberty,  in  thofe  inflances,  ought  to 
>eia  warning  againft  fuch  attempts  in  future,  ra- 
lier  than  precedents  on  which  to  build  all  the 
lobesof  ihe  eaufe  of  liberty.  The  right  of  a 
latiop  to  kill  a  tyrant,  in  cafes  of  neceflity,  can 
tt^'inbre  be  doubted,  than  that  to  hang  a  robber, 
X'kiil  affea  :  but  killing  one  tyrant  only  makes 
M|!  fipfT  a^worfe,  unlefs  the  people  have  fenfe,  fpi- 
lc,:ahd-hone(ly  enough  to'eflablifh  and  fupporca 
tooffitution  guarded  at  all  pdnts  agaidft  tyranny  ; 
kjgiapft  The  tyranny  of  the  one,  tlie  few,  and  the 
Gttanfv  Let  it  be  the  ftudy,  therefore,  of  law- 
l^vers  aad'philofophers  to  enlighten  the  people's 
"■    •  C  c  2  under* 
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underftandingSy  and  improve  their  morals,  by 
good  and  general  education ;  to  enable  them  tor 
comprehend  the  fchemc  of  government,  and  to 
know  upon  what  points  their  liberties  depend ;  to 
diflipatfethofe  vulgar  prejudices  and  popular  fuper- 
ft  it  ions  that  oppofe  thcmfelvcs  to  good  govern- 
ment ;  and  to  teach  them  that  obedience  to  the 
laws  is  as  indilpenfable  in  them  as  in  lords  and 
kings* 

Our  author  contends,  ^*  that  the  hemoorsdccrecd 
*  *  to  tyrannicides  by  theGrecks  and  Romans,  were 
**  beftowed  out  of  a  noble  fenfe  of  commonweal 
"  intereft ;  knowing  that  the  life  of  liberty  confifti 
in  a  ftridt  hand  and  zeal  againft  tjrrants  and  ty- 
ranny :"  but  he  (hould  have  recolle6ted,^that!n 
Rome  thefc  honours  were  decreed  to  fenators,  for 
fupporting  the  (landing  authority  of  an  hereditary 
fenate  dgainft  fingle  men  who  alpircd  to  popular 
favour,  but  never  in  any  inftance  in  fupport  of 
fuch  a  government  as  he  contends  for.  In  Greec(f 
too,  there  is  no  inftance  of  any  honours  decreed  for 
deftroying  tyrants,  in  defence  of  any  fuch  govern- 
ment. The  government  of  Athens  was  as  diffo 
rent  as  poffible  from  that  of  a  fingle  aflemhly  of 
fucceffive  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  It  is 
agreed,  that  *'  perfbns  in  power  cannot  be  kept 
*'  from  all  occafionsof  tyranny  better  than  bykav- 
*'  ing  them  liable  to  account ;"  but  it  is  dcaitd 
thdt  perfons  in  power  can  ever  be  brought  to  ac- 
count, unlefs  by  affafli nation  (which  is  no  account 
at  all)  in  a  government  by  a  fingle  fovereignaf- 
fcmbly  :  and  it  is  aflcrted,  that  this  ^*  happincfs 
was  never  feen  yet  under  the  fun,  by  any  kw  or 
cuftom  eftabliflbed,  fave  only  in  diofe  ftatei 
where  all  men  are  brought  to  tafte  of  fnbjeftioh 
"  as  well  As  rule,"  u^hvxmi  a^&rBcci;  by- ago- 
vcmrficnt  of  three  branches^  reciprocally  depen- 
dent on  each  other. 

"In 
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•  ^*  In  Switzerland  the  people  are  free  indeed* 
•*  bccaiite  all  officers  and  governors  in  the  canton^ 
**  arc  qiieftionatoic  by  the  people  in  their  fucccf- 
"  five  affemblics/'  What  does  he  mean?  in  the 
ariftocracical  aflemblies  ?  The  people  have  no  af- 
femblies,  and  officers  are  called  to  account  only 
in  ftanding  councils.  In  the  democratical  cantons 
there  is  nothing  to  account  for  but  milk  and 
cheefe.  But  why  (hould  England  be  forgotten, 
where  all  officers  are  queftionable,  and  often  have 
been  que(tioned,  by  the  people  in  their  fucceffive 
aflemblies  ;  and  where  tne  judicature  in  parlia- 
ment is  digefted  with  infinitely  more  prudence 
than  in  any  canton  in  Switzerland,  or  any  other 
republic  in  the  world  ? 

It  it  agreed  that  "  freedom  is  to  be  preferved 
'*  no  other  way  in  a  commonwealth,  but  by  keep- 
^'  ing  officers  and  governors  in  an  accountable 
**ftate;"  but  it  is  infifted,  that  all  *^  ftanding 
€€  powers'^  intheEnglilhconftitution,  as  the  lords 
and  minifters,  who  condud  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  may  at  any  time  be  called  to  account 
without  the  leaft  "  difficulty,  or  involving  the 
"**  nation  in  blood  and  mifery.'*  But  it  is  denied 
that  powerful  men,  in  our  author's  "  Right  Con- 
ftitution,''  can  be  called  to  account,  without  the 
utmoft  difficulty  and  danger  of  involving  the  na- 
tion in  blood  and  mifery ;  and  therefore  it  is  con- 
cluded, that  the  £ngli(h  conllitution  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  any  fucceffion  of  the  fingle  fupreme 
aflemblies  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people. 

Our  author  having  eftablifhed  hisbuild  jng  upon  obr.  on  the 
.fourteen  folid  pillars,  as  he  feems  to  think,  pro-^,^^^. 
ceeds  to  anfwer  objeftions, — Thefirftpbjeftionis,  fwcr. 
"thaffuchagovernment  would  fet  on  levellingand 
"  coafulion."  By  levelling,.he  underftands  **  le- 
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*^  veiling  all  men  in  point  of  eftares;** — ''  making 
'^  all  things  common  to  all;'* — "  deftroying  pro* 
'^  perty;*' — **  introducing  a  community  of  enjoy- 
*^  ments  among  men/*  I'his  he  allows  to  be  ^*  an 
**  odious  thing,  a  fcandal  faftened  by  the  cunning 
*'  of  the  common  enemy  upon  this  kind  of  go- 
*^  vernment,  which  they  hate  above  all  others/' 
We  are  not  then  put  to  the  trouble  of  examining 
the  whimfies  of  Plato  or  Xenophon,  about  a  com- 
munity of  goods,  wives,  and  children  ;  nor  thofc 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  about  a  community  of  pro- 
perty only.  He  affens,  that  his  proje(ft  is  **  fo  far 
^^  from  introducing  a  community,  that  it  is  the 
**  only  prefervative  of  property  in  every  pani- 
^'  cular."  It  is  agreed  that  it  would  not  introduce 
levelling,  nor  a  community  of  goods,  unlefsthc 
poor  (h9uLi  be  more  numerous  than  the  rich,  and 
rife  for  a  divifion.  But  even  tliis  would  produce 
but  a  temporary  level ;  the  new  acquifuions  would 
foon  be  fpent^  and  the  inequality  become  as  great 
as  ever;  and  there  muftbea  perpetual  fucceffion 
of  divifionsand  fquanderings,  until  property  be- 
came too  precarious  to  be  fought,  and  univerfal 
idlenefs  and  famine  would  end  it'.  But  the  penny- 
lefs,  though  more  numeroiis,  would  probably 
'  never  unite;   and  the  principals  of  tliC  majority 

M'ould  make  ufe  of  the  moft  artful  aniong  them 
in  {tripping,  by  decrees,  the  minority,  and  accu- 
mulating for  thenilclvcs:  fo  that  inftead  of  level- 
ling, and  community  of  goods,  the  inequalities 
both  of  power  and  property  would  be  conftantly 
incrcafing,  until  they  became  as  great  as  in  Ppland 
between  the  gentlemen  and  peafants.  But  it  is  de- 
nied that  this  would  be  a  prefervative  of  property; 
on  the  contrary,  property  muft  become  rnfeaire. 
The  ruling  party,  difpofing  of  all  offices,,  and 
annexing  what  falaries  and  fees  they  will ;  laying 
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on  all  raxes,  and  diftributing  them  according  to 
their  ideas  of  julliceand  equality  ;  appropriating  . 
the  public  money  to  what  ufes  they  will,  and  de- 
ciding all  caufes  in  the  courts  of  juftice  by  their 
own  judgements:  in  all  thefe  ways,  themfelves  and 
their  partifans  will  be  found  continually  growing 
in  wealthy  and  their  antagonifts,  the  minor  party, 
growing  poorer ;  thefe  laft  can  have  no  fecurity  of 
property  at  all.  This  will  not  be  prevented  nor 
alleviated  by  thofe  handfome  words  of  our  author ; 
•*  It- is  not  in  reafon  to  be  imagined,  that  fo 
*f  choice  a  body  as  the  reprefentatives  of  a  nation, 
*?  (hould  agree  to  deftroy  one  another  in  their 
**  feveral  rights  and  interefts/^  A  majority  would 
be  found  to  agree  to  deftroy  the  rights  arid  in- 
tercfts-  of  the  minority ;  and  a  man's  property  is 
equally  infecure,  whether  it  is  plundered  by  an  ar- 
bitrary lawlefs  minority,  or  by  a  domineering  de- 
cemvirate,  triumvirate,  or  fingle  defpot.  "  All 
55  determinations  being  carried  by  common  con- 
f  *  ifent,  every  man*s  particular  intereft  muft  needs 
5*  he  fairly  provided  for  againft  the  arbitrary  dif- 
^*  pofii ions  of  others/'  If  common  confent  mean's 
;UQanimous  confent,  there  might  be  fome  plauii- 
bility  in  this  :  but,  as  unanimity  i3  impollible,  and 
CQCRmon  confcnt  means  the  vote  of  the  majority, 
it  is  felf-evideot  that  the  latter  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the-  former  j  and  the  government  of  the  latter  ber 
iqg  unbalanced  b^  any  equal  force,  intereft,  paf-. 
fion,  or  power,  is  as  real  a  tyranny  as  the  fove- 
r4:igiity  of  an  hereditary  fenate,  or  thirty  tyrants, 
pr  atfinele  defpot.  Our  author  himfelf  confeffes 
this  in  fo  many  words,  when  he  fays,  that  what- 
ever "  placeth  every  man's  right  under  the  will 
y  of  another  is  no  lefsthan  tyranny/,'—:-**  ftaiing 
**.  itfclf  in  an  unlimited,  uncontroulable  preroga- 
**  tive  oyer  others  without  their  confent,"  and 
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'^  is  the  very  banc  of  property/'  Is  npttlne  pnH 
perry 9  liberty,  and  life  of  every  mao  ia.rhe  au- 
nority  under  the  will  of  the  majority  }  and  may 
not  the  majority  feat  themfelves  ie  an  unliqiiua^ 
uncontroulable  prerogative  over  the  nuAorityt 
without  their  confent  ? 

Our  author  then  runs  all  over  the  world  in 
fearch  of  examples,  and  affirms,  tliat  ^^  a  free 
"  ftate,  or  fucceflive  government  of  the  people/' 
&c.  expreflfions  which  he  always  explains  to  nmo 
his  Right  Conditution  of  a  Commonwealth,  '^  or 
fupreme  reprefentativc  afiembly/'  the  fame  with 
%  ^  M.  Turgot's,  all  authority  colleded  into  one 
center,  the  nation,  "  is  the  only  prefcrvativc  of 
**  property,  as  appears  by  inftanccs  all  the  world 
"  over,"  This  is  a  fpccies  of  fophiftry,  grofsly 
calculated  to  deceive  tiie  mod  ignorant  of  (be 
people,  that  is  unworthy  of  fo  great  and  good  a 
caufe  as  that  of  liberty  and  republican  govern^ 
mcnt.  This  affertion  is  fo  wide  from  the  trutb, 
that  there  was  not  in  the  world,  nor  had  been,  one 
example  of  fuch  a  government,  excepting  the 
long  parliament ;  for  the  Italian  republics,  which  • 
refembled  it  the  moll,  were  ftill  better  confti- 
ruted.  We  know  what  became  of  the  long  par-- 
liament ;  Oliver  foon  found  they  were  felf-feekers, 
and  turned  them  out  of  the  houle. 

The  reader  is  next  led  on,  through  a  fcries  of 
examples,  in  a  very  curious  ftrain  of  popular  rant^ 
to  (hew  that  monarchies,  and  all  (landing  powers^ 
have  been  levellers,  "  Under  monarchs,  fubjpcl:$ 
^*  had  nothing, that  they  could  call  tlieir  own; 
^*  neither  lives,  nor  fortunes,  nor  wives,  norai^y 
"  thing  elfe  that  the  monarch  pleafcd  to  com- 
<<  mand,becaufe  the  poor  people  knew  no  remedy 
*f  againil  the  levelling  will  of  an  unbounded  fonre- 
**  reigttcy/'— •^  In  France,**  it  is  ai&rted,  "  the. 

"  people 
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^*  people  have  no  property,  but  all  dependsbn  the 
*•  royal  pleafure^as  it  did  lately  in  England/*  The 
truth  nowalmoft  breaks  out,  and  he  almon:  con* 
fefles  that  he  fees  it.  **  It  is  very  obfervable,  that 
•^  in  kingdoms,  where  the  people  have  enjoyed 
*^  any  thing  of  liberty  and  propeny,  they  have 
•*  been  fuch  kingdoms  only,  where  the  frame  of 
*^  government  hath  been  (o  well  tempered,  as  that 
*'  the  bcft  (hare  of  it  hath  been  retained  in  thfpeo- 
^*  pie's  hands/'  If  he  had  faid  an  equal  (hare,  in** 
dead  of  the  bed  (hare,  this  fentence  would  have 
been  perfeft ;  but  he  fpoils  it  in  the  nexjt  breath,  by 
adding,  *'  and  by  how  much  the  greater  influence 
*^  the  people  have  had  therein,  fomuch  the  more 
**  furc  and  certain  they  have  been  in  the  enjoy- 
**  ment  of  their  property."  This  is  by  no  means 
true ;  on  the  contrary,  wherever  the  people  have 
had  any  (hare  in  the  executive,  or  more  than  one 
third  part  of  the  legiflative,  they  have  alwayf 
abufed  it,  and  rendered  property  infecure. 

The  Arragonians  are  quoted  as  **  firm  id  their ' 
"  liberties  and  properties,  fo  long  as  they  held  * 
**  their  hold  over  their  kings  in  their  fuprcme 
•*  aflcmblies."    "  And  no  fooner  had  Philip  the 
**  fecond  deprived  them  of  their  (hare  in  the  ' 
•*  government,  but  themfelves  and  their  proper- 
•*  ties  became  a  prey  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of  • 
*^  their  kings."     It  is  aftoni(hing  that  Arragon 
(hould  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  a  government  ^ 
of  the  people  in  their  fuprcme  fucceffive  alTem- 
blies.     If  it  is  to  be  called  a  republic,  it  was  fuch 
another  as  Poland ;   it  was  what  is  fometimes' 
called  a  mixed  monarchy,  and  fometimes  a  limit- 
ed monarchy :  but  as  no  judgement  of  a  govern- 
ment can  be  formed  by  the  name  that  is  given  it, 
we  may  fafely  pronounce  it  an  ariftbcracy.'  Mueh 
fmns  were  taken  to  balance  k^  but  fo  awkwardly 
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and  unncilfuUy>  chat  its  whole  biftoEy  is  afcone  df 
turbulence,  anarchy >  and  civil  war^    Thcr  king 
was,  among  the  twelve  rich  men,  little  more  than 
primus  inter  pares,  like  the  king  an:xong  histwclve 
archon^  in  Pba^acta.     Ahhougb  the  royal  ^dignity 
was  hereditary,  and  Arragon  was  nevei  an  ele<itive 
kingdom,  yet  the  confirmation  of  the  itatesiothe 
title  of  the  next  heir  was  held  neceilary . ;  and  k 
was  highly  refented  if  he  aflfumed  the  royal  title, 
or  did  any  public  adt,  before  he  had  taken  an  oath 
tQ  prefer ve  the  privileges  of  theftates.  When  any 
difpute  arofe  concerning  the  fucce(Bofi»  theftate$ 
took  upon  them  to  decide  it.     One  awkward  at* 
tempt  to  balance  the  influeove  oi  ihe  kiag  was  the 
inftitiuion  of  a  chief  jullice,*  to  whom  appeak 
might  he  made  from  the  king.     This  judicial 
authority  was  impowercd  to  controul  the  king  if 
he  afked  ill^aUy ;  arid  this  high  officer  was  ac* 
countable  only  to  the  dates  for  whatever  he  did 
in  the  execution  of  his  ofiice.    This  was  a  Very 
powerful   check.     Another  attempt  ta  form  a 
balance  againft  the  royal  authority  has  beeocele^ 
bratcd  as  one  of  the  moft  fublinne  and  fenti- 
mental  iniirudions  of  liberty.     If  it  had  bceo 
an  inftitution   of  the   body  of  die   people,  it 
woukl  have  been  the  mo-l  mauly  and  noble  affcr- 
tion  of  tlvc  rights  and  natural  and  moral  equality 
of  mankind  to  be  found  in  hiliory,  and  would 
have  merited  immortal  praife ;  but,  in  fa&  and 
effedl,  it  was  no  more  than  a  brilliant  expreffion 
of  that  ariftocratical  pride  which  we  have  fecn  to 
be  fo  common  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  At 
the  inauguration  of  the  monarch,  the  chief  jufticc 
was  fcated  in  his  robes,  on  an  elevated  tribunal, 
with  his  head  covered :   the  king  appeared  before 
him  bare-headed,  fell  down  upoti  his  knees,  and 

"*  El  jirfticia  de  Arragon. 
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fwwe  to  govern  according  to  law,  and  to  main'»  ^ 
tain  the  privileges o£  the  ftates.  Proclamation  was 
^en  made,   in  the  name  of  the  alTembly  of  the 
ftateS"^^*  We,  who  are  as  good  as  you  are,  have 
••  a^xepced  you  for  our  king  and  lord,  ujx)n  con- . 
*•  dition  that  you  obfcrve  our  laws,  and  proteA 
*♦  our  liberties/'*   But  who  were  thefc  noble  af- 
fertors  of  rights  ?    Not  the  people.     And  whofe 
liberties  were  aflerred  ?    Not  thofe  of  the  people, 
but  of  a  few  gentlemen.     Tlie  men  of  property, 
who  in  general  had  acquired  their  eftates  by  their 
fwottis,  were  called  rich  men,  ^  or  barons ;  for 
whatever  titles  were  afterwards  introduced  by  the 
"grants  of  kings,  the  right  to  feats  and  votes  in 
the  ilates  arofe  not  from  the  rank  or  dignities  of 
dukes,  marquiiTes,  or  counts,  but  was  attached  to 
xht^  quality  of  landholders,  rich  men,  or  barons. 
There  were  not  more  than  twelve  old  families 
who  were  the  original  barons,  or  ricos  hombrcs, 
of  Arragon.     In  a  courfe  of  time  they  were  dif- 
tinguithed  into  the  greater  and  lefler  nobility : 
die  former  were  fuch  as  were  raifed  by  the  kings 
c&  fuperior  titles ;  the  latter  were  thofe  who  re- 
tained only  their  ancient  character  of  landholders. 
The  clergy  were  reprcfented  in  the  dates  by  the 
prelates,  and  the  great  cities  by  deputies ;  bat  the 
farmers,  the  mechanics,  the  merchants,  in  one 
wofxl,  the  common  people,  were,  according  to  the 
dodtrine  of  Ariftotle,  not  admitted  to  the  rank  or 
rights  of  citizens :  they  had  no  feat  in  the  ftates, 
or  any  vote  in  the  choice  of  thofe  who  had.    The 
third  eftate,  as  it  was  called,  or  the  reprefentatives 
of  cities,  was  very  unfkilfully  compofed :  in  fome 
cities  the  mayor  of  courfe  reprefented  the  chy  ; 

*  Nos  que  valemos  tanto  como  vos  os  hazciB09  nuefiro 
rey  y  fegnor  con  tal  que  guardeis  nueiifoi  fueros  y  llbcr* 
tides,  fi  no,  no* 
.    f  •  Lot  ricos  hombresi. 
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in  others  the  king  appointed  the  reprefenrativf 5'; 
in  others  it  was  atber  by  fomr  grant  of  the  king, 
or  fome  fcnfelefs  cuftom  of  the  city,  an  bcrcdttarr 
right  in  a  fingle  family ;  and  the  beft  appoincmenu 
ot  all  were  made  by  the  ariftocraticaV  regencies  of 
the  cities.    I  n  fuch  an  afTembly  of  the  ftates  laws 
were  made  for  the  government  of  the  natiofit^ 
but  it  was  a  fingle  aifembly,  and  nettbcr  eftatr 
bad  a  negative.     If  two  eftates  agreed^  it  was  i 
law  ;  and,  indeed,  the  mod  importailt  qiieftiom, 
even  donations  of  money,  were  decided  by  t 
majority,  and  the  chief  jiillicc  was  the  only  ba- 
lance againft  the  oppr^flion  of  any  fubicdt,  or  even 
of  the  king,  and  the  only  guardian  of  the  laws^  to 
fee  them  carried^into  execution.     The  rich  tncn 
and  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  king,  were  fuch 
(landing  powers  as  always  excite  our  author's  in- 
vedlives ;  and  the  third  eftate  was  as  dtftant  is 
poflible  from  being  an  adequate  and  equitable 
reprefentative  of  the  people,  annually  eleded. 
The  clergy  became  generally  Inimble  fervantsrf 
the  king,  and  the  deputies  of  cities  were  often 
corrupted  ;  fothat  the  conteil  was  chiefly  between 
|hc  crown  and  the  nobles.     In  progrefs  of  time, 
^       by  gaining  over  more  and  more  the  prelates  and 
deputies  of  the  cities  to  the  intereft  of  the  crown, 
it  hecanie  an  overmatch  for  the-nobility,  and  made 
itfelf  abfokite.   This  example,  therefore,  is  as  ill- 
^hofen  as  all  the  others,  and  inftead  of  fupportiog 
pur  author's  argument,  isdccifive  againft  it. 

France  is  the  next  example,  where,  **  as  long 
'*  as  the  people's  imerell  bore  fway  in  their  fu- 
**  prcme  affcrnblies,  they  could  call  their  lives 
^*  and  fortunes  their  own,  and  no  longer :  for  all 
V  that  have  fucceeded  fince  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
*/  followed  hts  levelling  pattern  fo  far,  that  in  a 
^*'ftio*rt  time  they  deftroyed  the  people's  property, 
^^  and  became  the  greateft  levellers  in  Chriften- 

^  dom." 


*  dam*'*— It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to 
^ve  in  this  place  a  &etch  of  the  hillory  of  France^ 
dfliow  in  detail  how  inapplicable  this  example  is 
:o  the  purpote  of  our  author.  Thofe  who  have 
rifure  and  curiofity,  may  coofult  Boulainvilliers^ 
\xc  Abb^  de  Mablv,  and  Monfieur  Moreau;  and 
nany  m<^  beautiful  refledions  may  be  foimd  in 
C,iOnd,BoliQgbroke's  Oiflerta]:ion  on  Parties,  Let* 
;(fu  xiii*  XIV.  XV.  xvi.  It  is  fuflicient  here  to  fay, 
shac  the  dates- general  were  compofed  of  nobles, 
fifergy , and  a  third  eftate,  all  meeting  in  one  aflem- 
b)y;  (hat  the  third  eftate  confided  of  repre(enta« 
tives  of  ckies  not  chofen  by  the  people,  but  ap- 
pointed  at  lead  by  the  aridocratical  regencies;  that 
loiame  places  the  mayor,  in  ocher5,  iome  particu- 
lur  fiuoily,  held  it  as  an  hereditary  right :  but  no- 
ting can  be  conceived  more  unlike  our  author's 
idea  of  the  people's  fucceffive  fovereign  ademUies 
duKi  thefe  dates-general.  The  conditution  in 
fMk  times  was  an  unfkilful  attempt  to  reconcile 
lift  ill-compounded  aridocracy  with  fimple  mo* 
asunchy;  but  the  dates  general  conduced  like  all 
either  fingle  aflemblies,  till  they  were  laid  afide. 

England  comes  next,  where,  ^*  as  long  as  the 
f  *  people's  intered  was  preferved  by  frequent  and 
*^  luccedive  parliaments,  fo  long  we  were  in  fome 
*Vraeafure  fccure  of  our  properties;  but  as  the 
^^  kings  began  to  worm  the  people  out  of  their 
•f  (hare  in  government,  by  diicontinuing  of  par- 
*•  iiaments,  fo  they  carried  on  their  levelling  de- 
**-  figns  to  the  dedroyiog  of  our  properties ;  and 
^*  the  oracles  of  law  and  gofpel  at  lad  fpoke  it 
^'  out  with  a  good  levelling  grace,  *  that  all  was 
^'  the  king's,  and  that  we  had  nothing  we  might 
**  call  our  own.*  ** 

There  is  at  lead  wit  and  burlefque  humow  in 
l^us  afcribixig  kvellifm  to  tn^nar^y  ^  and  while  it 
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is  conficJercd  only  as  rodomcmtadc^- there  is  Jicr 
objedtloa  to  it.     Nor  is  there  any  thing  to  &y 
againft  confounding  levcUifm  with  infecarity  of 
property ;  for  though  the  ideas  are  diflinS:,  xht 
things  mnft  always  exill  together. — From  monar- 
chy he  proceeds  to  other  (landing  powers,  which 
have  all  produced  errant  levellers.     "  In  Athene,' 
^*  as  long  as  the  people  kept  free,  indeed,  in  ait 
•^  enjoyment  of  their  ibcceflive  aflcmbUes,  fo  long 
^*  they  were   fecure  in  their  properties.'*     But 
Athens  never  was  free,  according  lo  our  authorli 
plan  of  foccefliye  afl'emblies.     Athens  never  bad 
aflemblics  of  reprefcntati ves.     The  coUcdkivc  af- 
fenibliesof  the  people  were  made  fovereigns,  in  all 
cafes  whatfocver,  by  Solon :  but  they  never  prac- 
tifed  it  till  Arillides  began,  and  Pericles  comple- 
ted, the  plan ;  and  as  foon  as  ic  exifted,  it  begaD 
to  render  property,  liberty,  and  life,  insecure.  Ytt 
the  ordinary  adminiftrarion  was  never  conduAeci 
in  thefc  afleaibties ;  the  fenate  and  the  Ateopagu^> 
and  the  ten  other  courts,  conduced  them  :  yet 
with  all  thefe  cliecfcs,  aik  Demottbenes  and  Pho- 
cion,  and  Militiadcs  and  Ariftides,  how  the  fo- 
vereign  people  behaved. — **  After  kings  were  laid 
**  afide,  they  ereded  another  form  of  (landing 
'^  power  in  a  fingle  per(bn,  called  a  governor 
**  (archon)  for  life,  who  was  accountable  for  mif- 
"  demeanors:  and  yet  a  trial  being  made  of  nine 
"of  them,  the  people  faw  fo  little  fecurity  .by 
"  them,  that  they  pitched  upon  another  (landiog 
'*,form  of  decimal  government ;  and  being -op- 
<*  prefled  by  them  too,  they  werecathiered..  The 
"  like  miferies  chey  tafted  imder  the  (landing 
•*  power  of  thirty,  which  were^  (brt  of  levellers 
"  more  rank  than  all  the  reft,  who  jput  to  dettb, 
^i  bani(hed,  piil'd^  and  poU'd  wbomthey  pleaftdi 
^^  without  caufe  or  exception ;  fo  that  the  poor 

^*  people, 


j^kf^  having  been  tormented  under  all  the 
IS  of  ftanding  power,  were  in  the  end  forced, 
leir  laft  remedy,  to  take  fanduary  under  the 
1  of  a  free  ftate,  in  their  fucceflive  aflem- 
s/'  It  is  droll  enough  thus  to  turn  the  ftraia 
lular  banter  upon  the  royalifts,  by  charging 
perpetual  archons,  annual  archons,  the  tea 
19^  the  thirty  tyrants,  &c.  as  levellers.  ]t  was 
celling  fpirit  of  the  nobles,  to  be  fure,  that 
led  kings  and  fingle  archons,  and  fet  up 
DUt  the  poor  people  had  no  hand  in  it  but 
iye  inilruments*     As  to  the  people's  taking 
ary  under  the  form  of  a  free  ftate,  in  their 
Bve  ailemblies,   they  never  did  it:  they 
(it  up  any  fuch  government.     Tbey  did 
?  the  fovcreignty,  it  is  true ;  but  Pericles 
lem  to  it,  only  that  he  might  govern  tbem^ 
iCj  and   fucceflive  unprincipled  wretches 
tini^  did  govern  till  tlie  commonwealth  was 
L .  But  there  was  as  much  levelling  at  leaft^ 
1  much  more,  under  Themiftocles,  Pericles, 
Licibiades,  as  under  kings  or  archons. 
r  author's  confcience  was  always  uppermoft* 
ways  betrays  fomething  which  (hews  that  be 
very  well  what  the  truth  was.     He  judges 
rightly  here :  '^  And  though  it  may  be  ob- 
:ed,"  fays  he,  "  that  afterwards  they  fell  into 
ny  ^iviAons  and  miferies,  even  in  that  form, 
whoever  obferves  the  ftory  (hall  find,  it  was 
i.ihe  fault  of  the  government,  butof  them- 
/.cs,  in  fwerving  from  the  rules  of  a  free  ftate, 
permitting  the  continuance  of  power  in  par* 
alar  hands;  who  having  an  opportunity  there- 
to create  parties  of  their  own  among  the 
splendid  for  their  own  ends  inveigle, engage, 
:l  entangle  them  in  popular  tumults  and  di- 
ions.    Tills  was  the  true  rea&n  of  their  mif- 
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'*  carriages ;  and,  if  ever  any  goTertimcniofthe 
^^  people  did  mifcarry,  it  was  upon  that  account.** 
It  is  plain  from  this  paflage,  that  our  author  was 
well  read,  and  judged  very  well  upon  thcfe  flib- 
jecls. '  He  knew  how  icwas;  but  he  has  not  can* 
didly  told  us  what  he  knew.     That  they  feU  into 
dirifions  and  miferies  he  owns ;  but  denies  that  k 
was  the  fault  of  the  government—it  wai  tlid  feuk 
of  ihemfelves.     Is  it  not  the  fault  of  theYfrfckcs 
under  all  governments,  defpotifms,  moilarcbies^ 
ariftocracies^  oligarchies,  as  well  its^  democracies? 
Was  it  not  the  fault  of  themfelves  utidei*  their 
kings,  their  perpetual  archoris,  their  archons  fbr 
life,  their  ten  archons,  as  well  as  under  the  Pifif*- 
Iratidse,  that  they  were  tormented  with  divifiom 
and  miferies  ?   The  law  of  nature  would  be  fufR- 
cient  for  the  government  of  men,  if  they  would 
confult  their  reafon,  and  obey  their  confciencd. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  of  th^nw 
felves,  that  it  is  hot  obeyed  ;  it  is  not  the  fauh  tf 
the  law  of  nature  that  men  are  obliged  to  hare  re^ 
courfc  to  civil  jgovemment  at  all,  but  of  thiMi* 
felves ;  ii  is  not  the  fault  of  the  ten  commandment?, 
but  of  themfelves,  that  Jews  or  ChrifKans  arecftir 
known  to  fteal,  murder,  covet,  or  blafphicitaei 
but  the  legiilator  who  (hould  fay,  the  law  of  nature 
is  enough,  if  you  don't  obey  it^  it  will  be  yourowD 
fault,  therefore  no  other  government  is  heccf- 
faty,  would  be  thought  to  trifle.      We  certainly^ 
know,  from  the  known  conftitution  of  tlie  humko 
tuind  and  heart,  and  from  uniform  experience,  that 
the  law  of  nature,  the  decalogue,  and  all  the  civil 
laws,  will  be  violated,  if  men's  paflions  are  noC 
reftrained;  and  therefore  to  prefumc  that  an  ui^ 
mixed  democraiical  government  will  prefcrve  tbc 
laws,  is  as  mad  as  to  prefurae  that  a  king,  or  fenate 
will  do  it.    If  a  king  or  ifenate  doa'c  obferve  the 
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fawsi  we  may  fay  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  goverfi- 
mcnt,  but  of  tbcmfelvcs- — What  then  i  We  knoW* 
that  tbemfelves  will  commit  the  faulty  and  fo  will 
at  fimple  democracy,  and  therefore  it  is  in  ail  chefe 
€aies  the  fault  of  the  government  as  well  as  of 
themfclves«  The  government  (hould  be  fo  con- 
ftiruted^  thiit  themfelves  cannot  commit  the  fault; 
Swerving  from  rules  is  no  more  the  fault  of  (land- 
ing kings  and  fenates,  than  it  is  of  (landing  or  fuc-^ 
ceffivc  popular  a(remb]ies.  Of  the  three,  the  la(t 
have  the  ftronged  dilbofitibn  to  fwerVe,  ind  always 
do  fw^rve  the  fo6ne(l  when  unbalanced.  But  the 
ifauk  of  permitting  the  continuance  of  power  in 
particular  hands,  is  incurable  in  the  people,  whed 
they  have  the  powen  The  people  think  you  a 
iSbol^  when  you  advife  them  to  rejeft  the  mad  yoii 
acknowledge  to  be  the  ableft,  wiled,  and  bed,  and 
whom  you  and  they  know  they  love  bedj  and  ap- 

Soint  another^  who  is  but  fecond  in  theiir  confi- 
ence*  They  ever  did|  and  ever  will  continue 
him»  nay,  and  augment  his  power;  for  their  love  of 
}iim>  like  all  their  other  padions,  never  dands  dilti 
it  condandy  grows,  until  it  exceeds  all  bounds. 
Thefe  Continual  re-ele£lions>  this  continuance  of 
po#er  in  particular  men,  **  gives  them  art  oppor- 
*'  tunity  to  create  parties  of  their  o*n  anjOng  the 
*'  people,  and  for  thcif  own  ends  to  inveigle,  en- 
^^  gage^  and  entangle  them  in  popular  tumults  and 
"  divifions."  Let  me  now  a(k  Marchamont  Ned* 
harh,  or  any  advocate  for  his  fydem.  Do  you  be- 
lieve  that  the  people,  unbalanced,  ever  will  avoid 
to"  confer  a  continuance  of  power  on  their  favou- 
ritti  ?  Do  you  believe  they  ever  did  in  any  age  or 
country  ?  The  anfwer  mud  be  in  the  negative. 
Do  you  believe  it  poflible,  front  the  conditutiort  of 
humarr  nature,  that  they  ever  will,  any  more  than 
fliac  they  will  univcrfally  obey  the  Uw  of  nature 
Vol.  Ill-  Dd  .and 
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and  the  ten  commandments  ?  The  anfwer  muft 
be  in  the  negative.  Why  then  is  the  world  ac^ 
longer  amufed  with  a  fpeculaiive  phantonij  that  ^ 
enlightened  men  knew  never  did>  and  never  can, 
exift  i  My  hand  is  impatient  of  the  pen,  and  longs 
to  throw  it  do\ynj  while  I  am  labouring  through  4 
ferics  of  popular  fophifms,  which  dii|;races  a  work 
which  abounds  with  fenfe  and  learnmgs  with  ex- 
cellent principles,  maxims,  and  rules  of  goyero- 
ment,  miferably  pprverted  to  anfwer  a  prelcnt  pur^ 

Eofe,  to  run  down  one  party,  and  fupport  another ; 
ut  as  this  book  is  known  in  America,  and  Qugbt 
€0  be  perufed  by  Englilhmen,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  globe,  as  a  valuable  monument  of  the  early 
period  in  which  the  true  principles  of  liber^  bor 
gan  to  be  adopted  and  avowed  in  the  natiop,  I 
ihall  purfue  the  fubjedt  to  the  end. — ^Lacedasmoa 
is  next  introduced   as  an   inftance  of  Icvcflltfio* 
•'  After  they  had  tried  the  government. of  poe 
'^  king,  then  of  two,  afterwards  caoK:  in  th^  epb<^ 
•*  ri,  as  fupervifors  of  their  kings.   After  they  ha4 
•'  tried  themfclves  through  all  the  forms  of  a  ^andr 
^^  ing  power,  and  found  them  all  to  be  leveikrs  <j£ 
•'  the  people^s  intcrcft  and  property,  then  nece(p^ 
.    *'  taught  them  to  fcek  Ihelter  in  afue  JUt^^  otAt 
**  which  they  lived  happily^  till,  by  the  error  of  d« 
"  Athenians,  they  were  drawn  into  parties  by  ppw- 
*'  erful  perfons,  and  fo  made  the  inftrunoents  of 
•'  divifion  among  themfelvcs,  for  the  bric^^i^  of 
^^  new  levellers  into  play,  fuch  as  ManqhanKlcf 
"  and  Nabis/' — The  ephori  were  fupervifers  of 
the  fenate,  rather  than  of  kings.  They  rwore,boib 
for  themfelyes  and  the  people,  to  fupport  the  kifigt 
for  ever  againft  the  enterprizes  of  the  lenate.   But 
when  did  the  Lacedaemonians  uke  iheiter  in  a  j^ 
ftdte  ?  Never^  according  to  our  author's  definhioii' 
of  a  ffcc  ftatCj  until  the  ephori  ^urderecl  the  k^ 
^  1  isSioA 
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initead  of  fupporting  him  according  to  their  oathj 
and  until  the  people  fet  up  Manchanidc s  and  Na- 
bis^  And  it  is  always  thus:  the  firft  rbiog  a 
pieopic^  broke  loofc  fix)m  ail  reftraints  of  dieir  pow« 
cr,  do,  is  to  look  out  for  a  chief,  whom  they  in* 
ftancly  make  a  defpot  in  fubftance,  and  very  foon 
inform.  The  government  of  Sparta  was  as  different 
from  a  free  ftate,  during  the  fix  or  fevcn  centuries 
that  Lycurgus's  inilitution  laded,  as  the  Englijfh 
confticmion  is,  and  much  more :  the  people  had 
not  half  the  weight  in  it.  Standing  powers,  both 
of  king  and  ienate,  (lood  like  Mount  Atlas  while 
theTcpublic  exifted,  and  when  the  free  ftate  fuc- 
ceededj  tc  was  the  tyranny  of  Manchanides  and 
Nabi5>  not  better  than  that  of  Nero.  It  is  droll 
enougfi  to  call  the  Spartans  levellers,  to  be  fure  i 
they  who  fupported'  an  haughty  ariftocracy  at 
hotllic^  and  in  every  other  city  of  Greece  where 
they  couW  negotiate.  When  the  inftitution  of 
Lycurgus  was  worn  out,  and  the  people  began  to 
gun  ih  power,  they  ufed  it  as  the  Athenians  and 
alt  otfiers  have  done  when  unbalanced ;  they  fet 
up  idols,  continued  and  increaied  their  power,  were 
dnivm  into  parties  and  divifions,  and  made  them- 
^Wta  iiiftruments  of  divifion,  until  defpotifm  be-* 
cathe^  likvitable. 

Ik 

*  'Rbme  in  her  turn  comes  round.  "  After  the 
'*  *ffitt<dfftg  form  of  kings  was  extinft,  and  a  hew 
'*  bhe  ellabtifhed,  the  people  found  as  little  fafety 
**  artdjiroperty  as  ever."  Here  the  fadl  is  truly 
Itttt^y  and  the  exprcflions  arc  very  juft,  "  fof' 
**llic  (landing  fcnate  and  the  decemviri  proved 
*'  ii  great  levellers  as  kings.*'  It  is  burlefque 
ftgam  to  call  the  fenate  and  decemviri  levellers  f 
they  were  the  very  antithefis.  But  if  by  levellers 
he  means  arbitrary  men,  it  is  very  true.  "  So  that 
'•'^hey  were  forced  to  fettle  the  government  of  the 
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^'  people  by  a  due  and  orderly  fuccefEon  of  thd? 
**  fuprcmc  aflemblies."  1  wooder  when.  To 
quote  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome^  as  examples  of 
a  government  of  one  fovereign  reprcfentative  af« 
iembly,  is  dtfboneft :  nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  purpoie.  The  (landing  powei^  of  the  fcnate 
exifted  from  Romolus  to  Cxlar,  as  our  author  ^crj 
well  knew^  and  the  people  never  obtained  even  an 
effectual  check,  'fo  far  from  fettling  the  govern** 
ment  of  the  people  by  a  due  and  orderly  fucceSion 
of  their  fupreme  aflemblics.  If  "  they  ever  reco- 
*'  vered  their  property,  in  having  iomewhat  they 
•*  might  call  their  own,"  they  owed  the  bleffing 
to  thefenate's  wifdom  and  equity,  for  the  people 
were  fo  far  from  being  fovereign  in  their  fucceffivc 
aflfemblieSy  that  they  had  not  an  equal  (hare  of 
f>ower  with  the  fenate,  allowing  for  all  the  aflift- . 
ancc  they  derived  from  th«  tribunes.  But  4s  fobn  ^ 
as  they  began  to  arrogate  a  luperior  power,  or  even  : 
an  equal  fhare,  they  began  to  run  into  "  the  error 
^*  of  Lacedaemonians^  Athenians,"  and  all  other 
people  that  ever  lived,  "  fwerving  from  the  rules 
"  of  a  free  date,"  or,  in  other  words,  tramping oo 
^he  laws,  **  lengthening  of  powers  in  particv^ar 
bands," — **  drawn  and  divided  into  parties,**— 
to  fcrvc  the  lufts  of  fuch  powerful  men  M  bj 
craft  became  their  leaders:  fo  that  by  this  me^ns, 
•*  through  their  own  default,  they  were  deprived 
of  their  liberty  long  before  the  days  of  inoperial 
tyranny.  Thus  Cinna^  Sylla,  Marius,  and'tht 
reft  of  that  fuccecding  gang  down  to  C*far, 
ufed  the  people's  favour  to  obtain  a  continojtf lOH 
of  power  in  their  own  hands ;  and  then  having 
faddled  the  people  with  a  new  (landing  form  « 
their  own,  they  immediately  rooted  up  th<f|iea» 
pic's  liberty  and  property  by  arbitrary  fentences 
of  death,  profcripcions^  fines,  and  confifcations; 
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which  ftrain  o^  levelling  (more  intolerable  than 
the  former  ^-wasT  mamcainc^  by  the  fame  arts  of 
devihfh  policy  Ao^n  to  Caftftr,  who  ftriking  in 
■a  favourite  of  the  people,  and  making  ule  of 
their  H^^ions  to  lengthen  power  in  his  own 
hands,  at  length,  by  this  error  of  the  people, 
gained  opportunity  to  introduce  a  new  levelling 
form  of  (landing  power  in  himfelf,  to  an  utter 
and  irrecoverable  ruin  of  the  Roman  liberty  and 
property/^— Thus  it  is  that  our  author  accumu- 
es  examples  from  hiftory,  which  arc  demonftra* 
ns  agaihft  his  own  (yftend,  and  in  favour  of  the 
Iglilh  and  American  conftitutiof)s.  A  good  Eng- 
'imanj  or  a  good  American^  with  the  moft  dili- 
nt  fearch,  could  not  find  fadls  more  precifely  in 
idication  of  thofe  balances  to  the  power  of  the 
ople,  a  fenate,  and  an  executive  firft  magiftrate. 
)thing  elfe  can  ever  prevent  the  people  from  run- 
ig  into  the  fame  error,  and  departing  from  the 
Ics  of  a  free  (late,  and  even  the  fundamental 

7S. 

Florence  is  again  introduced  to  the  (ame  pur- 
(e,  and  with-  the  fame- fuccefs ;  (bis  Pifa:  fo 
Mantua,  and  its  foris  Pa.fFcripno  aftd  Gonzaga, 
lu  have  already  fe^lf 'ehiRigh  of  thcfc  Italian  fc- 
blics  to  conyinceVyoji  that  every  page  in  their 
tory  is  agaiidbour  'autfcor's  fyftetn.  His  c6n- 
i(ion  is  exaftly  the  reverfe  of  what  it  (hoijld 
.'  •  It  (hould  be,  that  a  commonwealth,  by  the 
Dble  in  their  (ucce(iTve  afTcmblies,  hath  never, 
any  age,  been  a  prcfervation  of  liberty  or  pro- 
ty,  or  any  remedy  againft  ufurpations  of  (land- 
;  powers,  but  had,  in  all  ages,  been,  in  his  own 
(e,  levellers  ofali  thiqgs  ,to*»th'e  witt  of  a  Hand- 
;  defpot.  ".*     *'"  ^  \  .    ■ 
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The  next  chapter  is  intitled,  *^  The  Origioal  of 
*'  all  juft  Power  is  in  the  People/'— This  book  is 
valuable,  as  it  is  fb  ancient  a  monument  of  liberty 
and  political  knowledge  in  England.  Many  of 
its  principles  were  at  that  time  extremely  rare  in 
the  world,  excepting  in  England :  they  have  been 
£nce  enlarged  on,  with  great  fuccefs,  by  Sidney, 
iLocke,  Hoadley ,  Montefquieu,  Rouf&au,  Raynall, 
de  Mably,  Price,  Prieftleyj  Beccaria,  and  many 
others  of  various  nations,  and  are  now  becoming 
iiniverfal.  It  is  unneceiTary  to  abridge  this  chap* 
|er ;  becaufe,  although  it  contains  the  hints  on 
which  fucceeding  writers  have  enlarged,  their  diC- 
*  courfes  are  more  ample  and  more  fatisfa£tory« 

rirtt  <«  The  firft  error  in  ancient  Chriftian  policy, 

JsjTor,  ic  which  hath  indeed  been  a  main  foundation  of 
*'  tyranny,  is  that  corrupt  divifion  of  a  ftatc  inCD 
f'  ccclefiaftical  and  civil."  Our  author  enlarges 
•  upon  this  error,  and  his  fpeculations  are  worth 
reading  ;  but  as  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  error 
of  Arncrica,  I  (ball  leave  this  to  be  read  when 
fi^cb  danger  approaches. 

Second         cc  'j'l^  fecond  error  is  very  frequent  under  all 

^rror,      a  f^^^jy^  ^f  government.  It  is  this ;  that  care  hath 

*^  not.betn  laken^  upon  all  occafions  of  alteration, 

V  to  prevent  the  paffage  of  tyranny  out  of  one  form 
♦^  intoaoptlier,  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 

V  intcrcft  of  ablplutc  monarchy,  and  its  inconvc- 
•^  niencies,  have  been  vifibie  and  fatal  under  the 

,  •*  other  forms,  and  given  undeniable  proof  of  this 

<^  maxini  by  experience,  in  all  times,  that  the  in- 

*^  terejl , of  monarchy  may  refidc  in  the  hands  of  maitf 

♦'  as  well  as  of  a  Jingle  perjon.''     The  intereft  of 

abfolute  nK>narchy  he  defines  to  be,  '^  an  unli- 

<^  ipitedi  uncontroulablc^  ^'ajccountablc  ftation  of 

«*  power 
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^  power  and  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  particular 
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pcrfbn,  who  governs  only  according  to  the  dic^- 
rates  of  his  own  will  and  pleafure ;  and  thpugh 
**  it  hath  often  been  difguifed  by  Ibphifters  in  pa» 
**  Key,  fo  as  it  hath  loft  its  own  name  by  fhifting 
**  forms,  yet  the  thing  itfelf  has  been  difcovercd 
^*  tinder  the  artificial  covers  of  every  fomi,  in  the 
^^  various  revolutions  of  government.  In  Athens, 
^*  when  they  had  laid  afide  their  king»  the  kingly 
^  plower  was  retained  ftill  in  all  the  after-turns  df 
*'  government :  for  their  decimal  governors,  ilnd 
*^  their  thirty  tyrants,  were  but  a  multiplied  md^ 
•*  narchy,  the  people  being  in  a  worfe  conditiOA 
**  thari  before;  for  their  Ijlings  had  fupcrvifors^ 
**  and  fenatic  aflemblies,  that  did  reftrain  aild  cor* 
*^  reft  them ;  but  the  governors  having  none,  ran 
««  into  all  the  heats,  ahd  fits,  and  wild  cxtrava- 
«  gahcies,  of  an  unbounded  prerogative.  Necef* 
*'  flty  and  extremity  opening  the  people's  eyes, 
*'  they  at  length  faw  all  the  inConveniencies  of 
*'  kihgfhip  wrapt  up  in  new  forms,  and  radier  in- 
**  creafed  than  diminiOied  j  fo  that,  as  the  only 
**  remedy,  they  diflodged  the  power  but  of  thofc 
*^  hands,  putting  it  into  their  own,  and  placing 
*'  it  in  a  conftant  orderly  revolution  of  perfons 
^*  eteftive  by  the  community.  And  now,  one 
**  #oiild  have  thought  there  was  no  flielter  for  ^ 
**  rnonarchical  intereft,  under  a  popular  form  too : 
"  but,  alai !  they  found  the  contrary ;  for  the 
'^  people  not  keeping  aJiriEl  watch  over  themJHves, 
*^  according  to  the  rules  of  a  free  ftate^  but  being 
"  won  by  fpecious  pretences,  and  deluded  ky  created 
**  iiecejitiesy  to  intruft  the  management  of  afiairs 
into  fome  particular  hands,  fuch  an  occafioti  was 
gtvcfn  thereby  to  thofe  men  to  frame  parties  of 
"  thefir  own,  that  by  this  means  they  in  a  Ihort 
^  thne  became  able  to  do  what  ihey  lift  without 
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Jews  were,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  pbrerve 
the  rules  of  a  free  (late,  though  all  hiftory  and 
experience,  even  that  of  the  Ht- brews  thcmfelves, 
am  the  conftitucion  of  human  naaire,  proved  it 
impoilible  without  a  miracle  ;  or  if  he  had  told 
them  that  they  were  a  chofen  people,  different 
from  all  other  men,  numbers  would  have  believed ; 
him,  and  been  difappointed :  for  it  is  impious 
prefumption  to  fuppofe  that  Providencj?  will  thus  " 
diftinguifh  any  nation ;  but  it  would  have  been 
more  fenfible  than  thus  to  acknowledge  in  cffcft, 
$s  he  does  repeatedly,  the  impradlicabiliry  of  his 
(cheme^  and  ftilt  infift  upon  it.  "  The  people 
"  were  won  by  fpecious  pretences,  and  deluded 
•^  by  created  neceflities^  to  intruft  the  manage- 
"  metu  of  afiairs  into  fome  particular  hands/* 
And  will  n6t  the  people  always  be  won  by  Ipe- 
ciDus  pretences,  when  they  are  unchecked  ?  Is  any 
pQ(^lc  more  fagacious  or  fenfible  than  the  Athe- 
nktns,  thofe  ten  thoufand  citizens,  who  had  four 
hundred  thoufand  flaves  to  maintain  them  at  Ici- 
fure  to  ftudy  ?  Will  not  a  few  capital  charafters 
jni  iingle  aflfcmHy  always  have  the  power  to  ex-  ^ 
ciiea  war,  and  thus  create  a  neceflity  of  com- 
tnMdtrs  f  Has  not  a  general  a  party  of  courfc  ?  * 
&«f  norali  his  officers  and  men  at  his  devotion,  lo 
ong  as  to  acquire  habits  of  it  ?  When  a  general 
ms  a  nation  from  deftruftion,  as  the  people  ^ 
hifilc,  iwid  brings  home  triumph,  peace,  glory, 
nd' profp^rity  to  his  country,  is  there  not  an  af* 
cdian>  veneration,  gratitude,  admiration,  and  ' 
dbration  of  hiili,  that  no  people  can  refift  ?  It  is  • 
wait  of  patfiotjfm  not  to  adore  hirti — ^it  is  enmity 
x>  liberty-rit  is  treafon.  His  judgement,  which  ii 
ti\%  will,  becomes  the  only  law :  reafon  will  allay 
a  hurricane  as  foon  j  and  if  the  executive  and  ju- 
dicial 0owcraiv io  the p^' '^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
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'  him  both,  in  fubftance  at  firft,  and  not  long  after- 
wards in  form.  The  reprefcntatives  lofe  all  au- 
thority before  him :  if  they  difoblige  him,  they 
are  left  out  by  their  conftituents  at  the  ncict  elcc- 
lion,  and  one  of  his  idolators  is  chofen. 

*Mn  Rome,  alfo,  the  cafe  was  the  fame,  under 
every  alteration  j    and  all  occafioned   by  the 
crafty  contrivances  of  grandizing  parties,  and 
the  people's  own  frailty  and  negligence  in  fuf- 
fering'  thcmfelves  to  be  dclnded  :  for  with  the 
Tarquins  (as  it  is  obferved  by  Livy  and  others^ 
*'  only  the  name  king  was  expelled,  but  not  the 
thing;  the  power  andintereft  of  kingfhip  wasftiU 
retained  in  the  fenate,  and  engroflcd  by  the  con- 
fills :  for  befidcs  the  rape  of  Lucretta,  among 
the  other  faults  objefted  againft  Tarquin,  this 
"  was   moft  confiderable,  that  he  had  afted  all 
"  things  after  his  own  head,  and  difcontinued 
•'  coniultations  with  the  fenate,  which  was  the 
•*  very  height  of  arbitrary  power ;  but  yet  as  foon 
*^  as  the  fenate  was  in  the  laddie,  they  forgot  what 
"  w^s  charged  by  thcmfelves  upon  Tarqum,  and 
'^  rzA  into  the  fame  error,  by  eftablifhing  an  arbi- 
trary, hereditary,  unaccountable  power  in  them- 
fclves   and  their  pofterity,  not  admitting  the 
people   (whofe  intereft  and  liberty  they  had 
pleadtfd)  into  any  fhare  in  confultatioh  or  go- 
vernment, as  they  ought  to  have  done,  by  a 
prell-nt  erecting  of  their  fucceffivc  aflemblies: 
*'  f)  that  you  fee  the  fame  kingly  intereft,  which 
•'  was  in  one  before,  refided  then  in  the  hands  of 
many.     Nor  is  it  my  obfervation   only,  but 
pointed  out  by  Livy,  in  his  fecond  book,  and  in 
*'  many  othei-  places,  *  Cum  i  patribus,  non  con- 
"  fules  fed  carnifices,  &c/  when  the  (enators  ftrovc 
**  to  create,  notconfuls,  but  executioners  and  tor- 
*^  mentors,  to  vex  and  tear  the  people;  &c.    And 
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*  in  another  place  of  the  fame  book,  ^  Confulcs, 

*  immbderata,  infinitaque  poteftate,  omncs  nrictus 
'  legum,  &c/  the  confuls,  having  an  immode- 
^  rate  and  unlimited  power,  turned  the  terror  of 
■*  laws  and  punifliments  only  upon  the  people 
'*  themfelves,  (in  the  mean  while)  being  account- 
^'  able  to  none  but  themfelves,  and  their  confe* 
^*  derates  in  the  fcnate.  Then  the  confular  go* 
'^  vernmcnt  being  calhircd,  came  on  the  decern- 
^*.vifi:  'Cum  confulari  imperio  ac  regio,  fine 
"  provocatione,'  faith  my  author  j  being  inveftcd 
"  with  a  confular  and  kingly  power,  without  ap- 
'*..peal  to  any  other.  And  in  his  third  hook  he 
^*  iaith^  ♦  Decern  regum  fpecics  erat,'  it  was  a 
'*  form  of  ten  kings ;  the  mifertes  of  the  people 
**,  .being  increafed  ten  times  more  than  they  were 
'*  under  kings  and  confuls.  For  remedy,  thcrc- 
^,  fore,  the  ten  were  cafliired  alfo ;  and  confuls  bc- 
f5  log  rellored,  it  was  thought  fit,  for  the  bridling 
^f  of  their  power,  to  revive  alfo  the  diftatorfliip, 
*i  \yhich  was  a  temporary  kingihip,  ufed  only  now 
'^  and  then  upon  occafion  of  neceflity ;  and  alio 
V.  thofe  deputies  of  the  people,  called  tribunes, 
**.,  which  one  would  have  thought  had  been  fuf- 
*f  .ficient  bars  againft  monarchic  intereft,  efpecialiy 
'f  being  affifted  by  the  people's  fucceffive  aflenv- 
**  ,bU^ :   but  yet,  for  all  this,  the  people  were 

/ichcatcd  through  their  own  negle£t,  and  beftow- 
ing  too  rnuch  confidence  and  truft  upon  fuch  as 
^* .  tjhey  thought  their  friends ;  for  when  they 
;*'  fwerved  from  the  rules  of  a  free  (late,  by  length- 
j*f  ening  the  didlatorfhip  in  any  hand,  then  mo* 
!f*  narchic  intereft  ftept  in  there,  as  it  did  under 
^5  Sylla,  C«far,  and  others,  Ipng  before  it  return* 
f^  cd  to  a  declared  monarchal  form ;  and  when 
^f,  they  lengthened  commands  in  their  armies,  then 
^^  4t  cre|>t  in  (here^  as  it  did  under  the  afore-named 

**perfon$. 
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*^-  pcrfbns,  as  well  as  Marius,  Cinna,  and  othcn 
''  alfo,  and  even  Pompey  himfdf;  not  forgetting 
*^  the  pranks  of  the  two  triumvirates,  who  afi 
^^  made  a  fliift  under  every  form,  being  fometimes 
*'  called  confuls,  fomctimes  dilators,  and  fomc- 
^'  times  tribunes  of  the  people,  to  ouufk  all  the 
•^  flagitious  enormities  of  an  abfoiute  monai  chy«" 
— This  valuable  paffage,  fo  remarkable  as  an 
abridgement  of  the  Roman  inftory,  as  conuining 
the  effcnce  of  the  whole,  that  raJates  to  the  con- 
ftitution,  as  a  profound  judgement  of  what  paflfes 
in  all  focieties,  has  been  tranfcribed  in  the  au- 
thor's own  words;  and,  it  may  b?  truly  faid,.it 
contains  a  full  confutation  of  his  own  fyftem,  and 
a  complete  proof  of  the  neceffity  of  the  conopo* 
iition  of  three  branches.  It  is  ftriftly.trqey.that 
there  is  a  (Irong  and  continual  efFoK  in  every  io- 
ciety  of  men,  arifmg  from  the  conftitution  of 
their  minds  towards  a  kingly  power  $  it  is  as  true 
in  a  (imple^democracy,  or  a  democracy  by  reprt- 
fentation,  as  it  is  in  fimple  ariftocracy,  oligarchy, 
or  monarchy,  and  in  all  pofTible  combinations  and 
mixtures  of  them.  This  tendency  can  never  be 
eradicated ;  it  can  only  be  watched  and  contrguled: 
and  the  whole  art  of  government  confifts  in  com- 
bining the  powers  of  fociety  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  it  (hall  not  prevail  over  the  laws.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  Spartan  and  Roman  conftitutions 
lay  in  this ;  that  they  were  mixtures  which  did  rc- 
"  ftrain  it,  in  fome  meafure,  for  a  long  period,  but 
never  perfeftiy.  Why  ?  Becaufc  the  mixture  was 
not  equal.  The  balance  of  three  branches  is  aiooe 
adequate  to  this  end  ;  and  one  great  reafori  is,  be- 
cause it  gives  way  to  human  nature  fo  faf,  as  to 
determine  who  is  the  firft  man.  -  Such  is  the  con- 
ftitution of  men's  minds,  that  this  qucllion,  if 
Dpdecidedj  will  for  ever  difordcr  the  uatr.     It  is 
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a  queftion  that  muft  be  decided,  whatever  blood 
or  wounds  it  may  occaflon,  in  every  fpecics  of  grc-* 
gartous  animals  as  well  as  men.  This  point,  in 
the  triple  divifion  of  power,  is  alway&determined  { 
and  this  alone  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour 
of  fuch  a  form.  Our  author's  Right  Conftitution  is 
the  worft  of  all  pofTible  forms  in  this  refped: : 
there  are  more  pretenders  ;  the  choice  of  means 
is  multiplied  ;  the  worft  men  have  too  much  in* 
fluence  in  the  decifioh,  more  indeed,  than  the 
beftj  and  the  whole  executive  and  judicial  pow- 
ers, and  the  public  treafure  too,  will  be  profti-* 
tuted  to  the  decifion  of  this  point.  In  the  ftatc 
of  nature,  when  favage  brutal  man  ranged  the  fo- 
refts  with  all  his  fellow-creatures,  this  mighty 
conteft  was  decided  with  nails  and  teeth,  fifts^ 
ftones,  and  clubs,  in  fingle  combats,  between  ail 
that  dal-ed  to  pretend.    Amidft  all  the  refinements 

'of  humanity,  and  all  the  improvements  of  civil 
life,  the  fame  nature  remains,  and  war,  with  more 
(erious  and  dreadful  preparations,  and  rencounters 

'  ofgreater  numbers,  muft  prevail,  until  the  decifiott 
rakes  place.  "  The  people,"  fays  our  author, 
**  were  cheated  through  their  own  negleft,  and 
•*  beftowing  too  much  confidence  and  truft  upon 
^  fuch  as  they  thought  their  friends.'^  And  could 
lie  quote  an  inftance  from  all  hiftory  of  a  people 
who  have  not  been  cheated  ;  who  have  not  been 
negligent ;  who  have  not  bcftowed  too  much  con* 
fidcnce  and  truft  upon  fuch  as  they  thought  their 
friends;  who  hav<;  not  fwerved  from  the  rules  of 
ti  free  ftate,  by  lengthening  power  in  hands   that 

'-hold" it?  Can  be  give  a  platifible  reafon  to  hope 
that  fuch  a  people  will  ever  appear  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, is  it  not  demonftrable  that  fuch  a  people  is 
impofTible,  without  a  miracle  and  a  renovation  of 
the  fptcies  ?  Why,  then^  (hould  the  people  be 
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bribed  to  betray  themArlves  ?  Putting  the  ai0^. 
cmive  power  into  their  hands  \%  brib!ing  thcol  io 
their  own  deftruAipn  j  pu^cing  it  into,  the  bands 
of  their  reprcfcntatives  is  the  fame  thing,  with 
this  difference  for  the  worfe,  tkat>it  give^  nnore 
opportunity  to  conceal  the  kqavery:  giving  the 
executive  power  to  the  fenate  is  nearly  the  faniCj 
for  it  will  be  in  that  cafe  ufed  in  briber  to  elevate 
certain  ienatoriai  families.  AJl  .projects  of  go- 
vernnnent^  formed  upon  a  fuppofition  of  continual 
vigilance,  fagacity,  virtue,  and  firmncis  of  the 
people,  when  poflcfled  of  the  excrcifc  of  (bprcnnc 
power,  are  cheats  and  dclufions.  The  people  are  ' 
the  fountain  of  power  j  they  nnuft,  in  their  con- 
fiitiition,  appoint  different  orders  to  watch  cme 
another,  and  give  theoi  the  alarm  in  time  of  dan« 
ger.  When  a  firft  magiftrate,  poflcfled  of  the 
executive,  can  appeal  to  the  people  in  time  of 
danger ;  when  a  fenace  can  appeal  to  the  peopic } 
and  when  a  houfe  of  commons  can  appeal  to  the' 
people;  when  it  is  the  intercft  of  each»  in  its 
turn,  to  appeal  to  the  people;  when  fclf-prefcr- 
vation  caules  fuch  appeal ;  then,  and  then  only, 
can  the  people  hope  to  be  warned  of  every  dan- 
ger, and  be  put  conflantly  on  their  guard,  kept 
conftantly  vigilant,  penetrating,  virtuous,  and 
fteady :  when  their  attention,  too,  is  fixed  only 
upon  the  prefervation  of  the  laws,  and  they  can- 
not be  diverted,  like  apes,  by  throwing  the  nuts 
of  the  executive  power  among  them,  to  dividi^- 
them.  When  they  have  any  tiling  to  do  with  the 
executive  power,  they  think  of  nothing  elfe  but 
fcrambling  for  offices,  and  ncglcdt  altogether  the 
legiflaturc  and  the  laws,  which  are  their  proper 
department.  All  the  flagitious  enormities  of  ab^ 
iolute  mooarchy  will  be  pradifed  by  the  demcH  , 
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cratical  dcfpot,  triumvirs,  decemvirs,  who  get  pof- 
icffion  of  the  confklehce  of  the  majority. 

Florence  tcftifics  the  fame  truth  :  "  Even  when 
•*  k  feemed  mod  free,  it  was  ever  the  bufinefs  of 
one  upftart  or  other,  either  in  the  fenatc  or 
amon^  the  people,  to  make  way  to  their  own 
*^  ambitious  ends,  and  hoift  themfelves  into  a 
^*  kingly  pofturc  through  the  people's  favour  ;  as  - 
**  Savanarola,  Soderino,  and  the  Medici,  whofe 
faniily  fixed  itfelf  in  a  dukedom.  Nor  can  it 
be  forgotten  how  much  of  monarchy  of  late 
'*  crept  into  the  United  provinces." 

The  conclufion  is,  that  "  fince  the  intcreft  of 
"  monarchy*'  (that  is,  arbitrary  power,  or  the 
government  of  men)  ^*  may  refide  in  a  conful  as 
^'  well  as  in  a  king ;  in  a  dictator  as  well  as  in  a 
**  conful  I  in  the  hands  of  many  as  well  as  of  a 
**  fingle  pcrfon ;  and  that  its  cuftom  hath  been  to  ' 
*'  lurk  under  every  form,  in  the  various  turns  of 
*'  government  j  it  concerns  every  people,  in  a  ftace 
•*  of  freedom,  to  keep  tlofe  to  the  rules  of  a  free 
**  ftace  for  the  turning  out  of  monarchy,  whether 
**  'fimpie  or  compound,  both  name  and  thing,  in 
•'  one  or  many;  fo  that  they  ought  ever  to  have  a 
reverend  and  noble  refpeB  of  fuch  founders  of  free 
ftaces  and  commonwealths,  as  (hall  block  .up 
the  way  againft  monarchic  tyranny,  by  declar- 
ing for  the  liberty  of  the  people,  as  it  confilb 
hi  a  doe  and  orderly  fucccffion  of  authority  in 
**  their,  fupreme  affemblies  ;'*  that  is,  for  himfclf,  ' 
Oiiver  Cromwell,   and  their  party,  for  no  other 
fuch  founders  of  commonwealchs  had  then  ever  ' 
exifted.     The  true  conclufion  from  all  the  Tes^fon- 
ing,  and  alt  the  examples,  under  this  fecond  h«d 
of  Error  in  Policy,  ought  to  have  been,  tharar- '  , 
bitrary  power,  or  the  intcreft  of  monarchy,  or  thlf 
goveniment  of  men,  cannot  be  prcvtttfcd^  nof " 
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the  government  of  laws  fupported,  but  by  oiixing 
the  powers  of  the  one,  the  few,  and  the  nuuiyj  in 
equal  proportions  in  the  legiflature ;  by  (rparat- 
ing  the  executive  from  the  legiitative  power,  ind 

the  judicial  department  from  both. 

Third  The  third  error  in  policy  is,  '*  keeping  the  pco- 

Error.     <e  pje  ignorant  of  thofc  >Vays  and  means  chat  are 
"  efTcntially  neceffary  for  the  pfefervation  of  their 
''  liberty  j  for  implicit  faith  and  blind  obediencp 
hath  hitherto  paffed  current,  and  been  equally 
preflcd  and  pradifcd  by  grandees,    both  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal,  upon  the  people.?-^ Under 
thi:>  head  oitr  author  merits  all  the  approbstion 
and  praife  that  can  be  bellowed  upon  him.    The 
inftruftion  of  the  people,  in  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge that  can  be  of  ufe  to  them  in  the  pr^Aicc 
of  their  moral  duties,  as  men,  citizens,  and  Chrif- 
tians,   and  of  their  political  and  civil   duties,  as 
members  of  focicty  and  freemen,  ought  to  be  the 
care  of  the  public,  and  of  all  who  have  any  fharc 
in  the  conduft  of   its  affairs,  in  vt  manner  that 
never  yet  has  been  praftifed  in  any  age  or  nation. 
The  education  here  intended  is  not  merely  that  of 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  noble,  but  of  every 
rank  and  clafs  of  people,  down  to  the  loweft  and 
the   pooreft.     Ic  is   not  too  much  to   fay,  that 
fchools  for  the  education  of  all  (hould  be  placed 
at  convenient  dilbmces,  and  maintained  at  the 
public  expcnce.     I'hc  revenues  of  the  ftatc  would 
be  applied  infiiiitely  better,  more  charitably,  wife* 
ly,  ufefully,  and  therefoje  politically,  in  this  way^ 
than  even  in  maintainis.;^  the  poor.     This  would 
be  the  beft  way  of  preventing  the  exiftence  of  the 
poor.     If  nations  fiiould  ever  be  wife,  infte<id  of 
erefting  thoufands  of  uldefs  offices,  or  engaging 
in  unmeaning  wars«  they  will  make  a  fundamen- 
tal 
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tal  maxim  of  ibis^  that  no  human  being  (faall 
grow  lip  in  ignorance.  In  proportion  as  this  is 
done,  tyranny  will  difappear^  kings  and  nobles 
will  be  made  to  feel  their  equitable  equality  with 
commoners,  and  commoners  will  fee  their  intereft 
and  duty  to  refpedt  the  guardians  of  the  laws ;  for 
guardians  they  mud  have  as  long  as  human  nap 
ture  endures.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  tlmt 
the  fchoolsy  academies,  and  univerfities,  the 
ftage,  the  prefs,  tlie  bar,  pulpit,  and  parliament^ 
might  all  be  improved  to  better  pur{)bfe  thaa 
they  have  been  in  any  country  for  this  great  pur- 
pole.  The  emanations  of  ertor^  folly>  and  vice, 
which  proceed  from  all  tfaefe  fources,  might  be 
leflienedv  and  thofe.  of  wifdom,  virtue,  and  truth; 
faight  te  increafed  ;  more  of  decency  and  dignity 
might  be. added  to  the  .human  character  in  high 
and  low  life ;  manners  .would  aOIft  the  laws,  and 
the  laws  reform  nGuinners ;  and  impofture,  luper** 
ftition^  knavery,  and  tyranny,  be  made  afhamed  to 
(how  their  heads  bsfore  the  wifdom  and  integrity, 
decency  and  delicacy,  o£  a  venerable  public  opi«» 
j|{on.«-^Bac  it  is  in  vain  that  our  author  endeavours 
to  throw  the  blame  of  im^elSng  implicit  faith  and 
bfind  obedience  upon  grandees  fpiniual  and  tem-« 
Doral ;  for  the  grandees  he  contends:  iox^  both 
ipiritual  and  temporal,  I  mean  the  firil  man  and 
other  principal  membcrs.bf  his  fucceffive  repre-  .,  .^i 
Tentative  aflemblies,  will  have  as  much  occafion  to  •  •  T 
keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  and  more  opportu-^ 
tunity  to  conceal  truth  and  propagate  Wifehood, 
than  thofe  whom  he  calls  ftanding  powers*.  All 
intelligence  and  information  will  be  direded  to 
them;  they  may  conceal  what  they  will,  and 
they  will  conceal  every  thing  they  can  from  their 
tfdverfaries  the  minority,  and  evenmuch  from  their 
own  foUowetjs*  It  is  a  mixed  government  alone 
Vol,  III.  E  e  that 
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government.  The  leaders  of  a  majority  have  only 
o  allcdgc  "  reafon  of  ftate/'  to  juftify  themfelves 
o  their  partifans  for  every  fpecies  of  tyranny  and 
)ppreflion  over  the  minority,  until  they  become 
Irongehough  to  allcdge  the  fame  "  reafon  of  ftate*' 
o  juftify  their  tyranny  over  their  own  party. 

^*  t^ermitting  of  the  legiflative  and  executive  Fifth 
^  powers  of   a  (late  to  reft  in  one   and   the^''^^^- 

*  ikme  hands  and  perfons. — By  the  Jegiflative 
^  power  we  underftand  the  power  of  making,  alter • 
^  «Jf ,  or  repealing  laws,  which,  in  all  well-order* 
^  ca  governments,  hatl\  ever  been  lodged  inia  fuc- 
'^  cemon  of  the  fupreme  councils  or  afTemblies  of 
^  a  nation. — By  the  executive  power  we  mean 
^  that  power  which  is  derived  from  the  other ^  and 
^  iy  their  authority  transferred  into  the  hands  of 

*  one  perfon  called  a  prince,  or  into  the  hands  of 
^  maby  called  ftates,  for  the  adminiftratioh  of 
•^  government  in  the  execution  of  thofe  laws. 
•*  In. the  keeping  of  thefe  two  poavers  dijlincl, 
•^  flowing  in  diJfinSl  channels,  fo  that  they  may 
'*  never  meet  in  one^  fave  upon  fome  (hort  extraor- 
'^  dinary. .  occafion,  conjifls  the  Jafety  of  the  Jlate. 
•*  The  reafon  is  evident,  becaufe  if  the  law- makers 
'*  (who  ever  have  the  fupreme  power)  fliould  be 
'^  alfo  the  conftant  adminiftrators  and  difpenfers 
'*  of  law  and  juliice,  then  by  confequence  the  peo- 
^^  pie  would  be  left  without  remedy  in  cafe  of  in- 
•'  juftlce,  lince  no  appeal  can  lie  under  heaven 
'*  againft  fuch  as  have  the  fupremacy  ;  which,  if , . 
^^  once  admitted,  were  inconfiftent  with  the  very 
"  intent  and  natural  import  of  true  policy,  which 
**  ever  fuppofeth  that  inen  in  power  may  be  un- 
righteous, and  therefore,  prefuming  the  worft,  . 
points  always,  in  all  determinations,  at  the  enor- 

''  mmc^  and  remedies  of  government^  on  the  be- 
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^^  half  of  the  people. — For  the  clearing  of  this,  it 

'^  is  worthy  yoiirobfervation^  that  in  all  kingdoms 

and  itaces  whacfoever,  where  they  have  had  any 

thing. of  freedom  among  them,  the  legiilative 

and  executive  powers  have  been  managed  in 

^^  diftinft  hands ;  that  is  to  Giy»  the  law-makers 

*^  have  fet  down  laws  as  rules  of  government,  and 

*^  then  put  power  into  the  hands  oj  otherr,  not  their 

^*  own,  to  govern  by  thofe  rules  ;  by  which  means 

*'  the  pcopleVere  happy,  having  no  governors  but 

•'  fuch  as  were  liable  to  give  an  account  of  govern- 

'^'  ment  to  the  fupreme  council  of  law-niukcrs. 

^^  And  on  the  other  fide,  it  is  no  kfs  worthy  of  a 

very  ferious  obfervation,  that  kings  and  {landing 

ftates  never  became  abfolute  over  the  people, 

till  they  brought  both  the  making  and  execution 

*^  of  laws  into  their. own  hands  ;  and  as  this  ufur- 

*'  pat  ion  of  theirs  took  place  by  degrees,  fo  un- 

*^  limited  arbitrary  power  crept  up  into  the  throne, 

*'  there  to  domineer  over  the  world,  and  defy  the 

*^  liberties  of  the  people." 

Let  us  paufe  here  with  aftoni(hment.  A  per- 
fon  who  had  re<id  the  former  part  of  the  book  with 
attention,  would  think  thefe  words  a  complete  re- 
futation of  his  whole  ^'  Right  Conftitutioa  of  a 
**  Commonwealth." — The  whole  drift  of  the  book 
before  this  was  to  prove,  that  all  authority  fliould 
be  coUefted  into  one  center  j  that  the  whole  legif- 
lative  and  judicial  power,  as  well  as  the  executive, 
was  to  be  vetted  in  fucceffive  fupreme  fovcreigQ 
affembliesof  the  people's  reprefentatives ;  and  our 
endeavour  has  been  to  fliow,  that  this  would  na- 
turally be  applied  to  corruption  in  elcftion,  to 
promote  divifioii,  faftion,  fcdition,  and  rebellioo. 
All  this  is  now  very  frankly  admitted,  and  *'  the 
'^  fafety  of  the  date"  depends  upon  placing  t|ie 
power  of  making  laws^  of  executing  them,  and  ad- 
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niniftering  judice,  in  different  hands.  But  how  Is 
his  to  be  done  ?  **  The  executive  power,  our 
.mhor  tells  us,  ^'  is  derived  from  the  legiflative; 

*  and  by  their  authority  transferred  into  the  hand 

*  of  one  perfon  called  a  prince,  or  into  the  hand? 

*  of  many  called  ftates,  for  the  adminiftration  of 
^  government  in  the  execution  of  thofe  laws/* 
This  is  totally  denied.  The  executive  power  is 
lOt  naturally,  nor  neceffarily,  and  ought  never  to 
ic,  in  faft,  derived  from  the  legiflative.  The  body 
if  the  people,  according  to  our  author  and  to 
rutb,  is  the  fountain  and  origin  of  all  power  and 
.uthority,  executive  and  judicial,  as  well  as  Icgif- 
ative ;  and  the  executive  ought  to  be  appointed 
vf  the  people,  in  the  formation  of  their  conftitu- 
ion,  as  much  as  the  legiflative.  The  executive 
qpnrfents  the  majefty,  perfons,  wills,  and  poweif 

*  the  people,  in  the  adminiftration  of  govern- 
nent  and  difpenfing  of  laws,  as  the  legiflative  does 
p  making,  altering,  and  repealing  them.  The 
xccutive  reprefents  the  people  for  one  purpofe,  as 
Quch  as  the  legiflative  does  for  another;  and  the 
dtecutive  ought  to  be  as  diftindt  and  independent 
if  the  legiflative,  as  the  legiflative  is  of  that.— 
There  is  no  more  truth,  nature,  or  propriety,  ifx 
aying  that  the  executive  is  derived  from  the  legif- 
uivc,  than  that  the  legiflative  is  derived  from  the 
xecutive :  both  are  derived  from  the  people.  It 
is:^  untrue  to  fay,  that  the  executive  power  is  tranfr 
brrcd  by  the  authority  of  the  legiflative  into  the 
laftds  of  a  prince,  as  it  would  be  to  fay,  that  the 
s^ilative  pdwer  was  transferred  by  the  authority 
ithe  prince  into  the  hands  of  a  legiflative  aflfem- 
Jy.  The  people  may,  indeed,  by  their  conftitu- 
ion,  appoint  the  houfe  of  reprefentativcs,  to  re- 
nrefent  them  in  watching  the  executive  magiftrates, 
nd  in  accufmg  them  of  mifrule  and  mifdemea* 
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tiour;  they  tiiay  appoint  a  fcnate  to  reprefcnc 
them,  in  hearing  and  determining  upon  (hofe  ac- 
cu(ations.-^Thc  people  are  refprelcntcd  by  every 
power  and  body  in  theftate,  and  in  every  aft  they 
.do.  So  the  people  are  reprefented  in  courts  of 
Jufticc  by  the  judges  and  juries,  grand  and  petit, 
in  hearing  and  determining  complaints  again(l 
minifters  of  the  executive  power,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  fenate  and  the  houfc.  It  is  true,  the 
body  of  the  people  have  authority,  if  they  pleafe, 
to  impower  the  legiflative  aflembly  or  aflemblies 
to  appoint  the  executive  power,  by  appointing  a 
prince,  prefidcnt,  governor,  podefta,  doge,  or  king, 
and  to  call  him  by  which  of  thefe  names  they 
pleafe;  but  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  in  policy  to 
do  it,  becaufc  ii  would,  in  faft,  amount  to  the  fame 
thing  which  our  author  feemed  to  contend  for 
through  his  whole  book,  and  which  he  now  allows 
to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  fafety  of  the  ftatc, 
viz.  a  union  of  the  legiflative  and  executive 
powers  in  the  fame  hands.  Whoever  appoints 
bi(hops  andjudges  will  diftate  law  and  gofpel ;  who- 
ever appoints  a  general,  will  command  the  army; 
an  admiral,  the  fleet:  any  executor  of  the  law  will 
have  it  executed  as  he  will.  It  makes  the  execu- 
tive power  a  mere  tool  of  the  legiflative,  and  the 
prince  a  weathercock  blown  about  by  the  leading 
member  of  the  houfc.  Ever}''  commiflion  will  be 
difpofcd  of  as  the  lord  and  mafter  in  the  houfc  fliall 
<lireft ;  military  difcipline  will  bow  before  his  nod; 
and  the  judicial  power  muft  have  the  fame  com- 
plaifance  :  fo  that  both  exedutive  and  judicial 
powers  will  be  proftituted  to  corrupt  the  people  in 
eledlions,  and  the  members  of  the  houfc,  as  much 
a*^  if  all  thefe  powers  were  excrcifcd  in  the  houfc,  and 
all  tht  legiflative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers 
in  the  lame  hands,  the  ftatc  unfafe,  the  peopk 

left 


kft  without  remedy  in  cafe  of  injufticCi  but  by  an 
dpdealco  HcaVen,  by  our  author's  own  confeflion.-- 
In  all  free  ftates,  the  legiflative  and  executive 
powers  have  been  managed  in  diftinft  hands,** 
fays  our  author ;  **  iie.  the  law-makers  have  fee 
down  rules,  and  then  put  power  into  the  hands 
of  others  to  govern  by  thofe  rules/'    I  wonder 
where.     In  Sparta  the  executive  power  was  in  the 
kings,  hereditary  kings,  not  appointed  by  the  fe- 
natc,  or  either  of  the  popular  aflemblies,  that  of 
the  city,  or  that  for  the  country  ;  in  Athens  the 
executive  power  was  in  the  archons ;  in  Rome, 
firftin  kings,  and  then  in  confuls,  through  all  the 
period  of  the  republic:  bur,  whatisworfe,  fome 
important  executive  powers  were  referved  in  the 
hands  of  the  fenate  in  Sparta,  in  the  popular  af- 
lenibHesin  Athens,  in  the  fenate  in  Rome;  that 
is,  the  executive  and  legiflative  powers  were  fo  far 
united,  which  finally  produced  the  ruin  of  all  of 
them.     In  fliort,  our  author  is  perfeAIy  right  in 
Jiisrule,  that  the  two  powers  ought  to  be  diftinft, 
and  in  the  fatal  efiefts  of  their  union  ;  but  totally 
wrong  in  deriving  one  from  the  other,  and  in  his 
examples  to  ihcw  they  ever  were  fo  derived.     But 
as  the  feparation  and  divifion  of  authority,  for  the 
prefervation  of  equity,  equality,  and  liberty^  inop- 
pofition  to  the  union  of  it  fimply  in  one,  the  few, 
or  the  many,  is  the  end  of  all  the  pains  we  have 
caken  upon  this  fubjedt,  not  a  word  of  affiftance 
afibrded  us  by  our  author  ought  to  be  loft.     He 
goes  on  ;  **  Cicero,  in  his  fecond  book  De  Officiis, 
*5  and  his  third  De  Legibus,  fpcaking  of  the  firft 
*^  inftitution  of  kings,  t^lls  us,  how  they  vvere  at 
**  firftleftto  govern  at  theirowndifcretion  without 
*'  laws.     Then  their  wills  and  their  words  were 
^*  law  ;  the  making  and  execution  of  laws  were  ia 
one  and  the  fame  hands.     But  wUat  was  tjie 
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^^  cohfequence  ?  Nothing  but  injufticjS,  and  in* 
**  juftice  without  remedy,  till  the  people  were 
^^  taught  by  neceflity  to  orciaii)  ktws^  as  rules 
'*  whereby  {hpy  ought  to  govern.  Then  began 
^^  the  meeting  of  the  people  fucceflively  in  their 
^^  fupreme  aflemblies  to  make  laws,  whereby 
"  kings,  in  fuch  places  as  continued  undeF,thc 
^'  kingly  form,  were  limited  and  relbaioed,  fo  that 
*^  they  could  do  nothing  in  government  but  what 
*^  was  agreeable  to  law,  for  which  they  were  ac- 
*^  countable,  as  well  as  other  officers  were  in  other 
^*  forms  of  government,  to  thofe  fupreme  councils 
*^  and  aflemblies.  Witnefs  all  the  old  (lories  o£ 
*^  Athens,  Sparta,  and  oth^r  countries  of  Greece,* 
•'  where  you  fliall  find,  that  the  law-making  and 
^*  the  law -executing  powers  were  placed  indiftinft 
hands  under  every  form  of  government ;  for  fo 
much  of  freedom  they  retained  ftili  under  every 
•*  form,  till  they  were  both  fwallowed  up,  as  they 
^*  were  fevcral  times,  by  an  abfolute  domination. 
"  —In  old  Rome  we  find  Romulus,  their  fiiil 
*^  king,cut inpieces  by  thefenate, fortaking upon 
*^  him  to  make  and  execute  laws  at  his  own  plea* 
*^  fure :  and  Livy  tells  us,  that  the  reafon  why  they 
^'  expelled  Tarquin,  their  lafl:  king,  was,  becaufe 
he  took  the  executive  and  iegiflative  powers 
both  into  his  own  hands,  making  himfelf  both 
legiflator  and  officer,  inconfulto  fenatu,  ^  with-i 
out  advice,  and  in  defiance  of  the  fenate.*  Kings 
beingcaftiiered,  then  theirftandingfenates  came 
in  play,  who,  making  and  executing  laws  by 
decrees  of  their  own,  foon  grew  intolerable,  and 
putthepeopleupondiversdefperate  ad  ventures, 
to  get  the  legiflauve  power  out  of  their  hands, 
**  and  place  it  in  their  own,  that  is,  in  a  fucceflipn 
'^  of  their  fupreme  aflemblies :  but  the  executive 
It  power  they  left,  part  in  the  bands  of:  officers  of 
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'^  tkeir  owDj  and  part  in  the  fcnate;  in  which  (Ute 
'  ^  it  continued  fome  hundreds  of  years,  to  the  great 
'•  happinefs  and  content  of  all,  till  thefenate,  by 
•*  Heights  and  fubtiltics,  got  both  powers  Jnto 
'^  their  own  pofleffion  again,  and  turned  all  into 
'^  confuiion,— Afterwards  their  emperors,  though 
^  ufurpcrs,  durft  not  at  firft  turn  both  thefe  pow^ 

*  ers  into  the  channel  of  their  own  unbounded 
'^  will,  but  did  it  by  degrees,  that  they  might 
'*  the  more  infenfibly  deprive  the  people  of  .their 

*  liberty,  till  at  length  they  openly  made  and  cxe^ 
^  cuted  laws  at  their  own  pkafure^  being  both  le- 
^  giflators  and  officers,  without  giving  an  account 
^  to  any  :  and  fo  there  was  an  end  of  the  Roman 
^  liberty.— To  come  nearer  home,  let  us  look 
^  into  the  old  conftitution  of  the  commonwealths 
^  and  kingdoms  of  Europe.  We  find  in  the  Italian 
'  ftates  Venice,  which  having  the  legiflative  and 
'  executive  power  confined  within  the  narrow 
^  pale  of  its  nobility  in  the  fenate,  is  not  fo  free 
^  as  once  Florence  was,  with  Sienna,  Mifan,  and 
^  the  reft,  before  their  dukes,  by  arrogating  both 

*  thofe  powers  to  themfelves,  wormed  them  out 

*  of  their  liberty. — Of  all  thofe  ftates,  only  Ge- 

*  noa  remains  in  a  free  pofture,  by  keeping  the 

*  power  of  legiflation  only  in  their  fupreme  af- 
'  femblies,  and  leaving  the  execution  of  law  in  a 

*  titular  duke  and  a  council.  The  keeping  of 
^  thefe  powers  afundcr,  within  their  proper  fpherc, 

*  is  one  principal  reafon  why  they  have  been  able 
^  to  exclude  tyranny  out  of  their  own  ftate,  while 

*  it  hath  run  the  round  in  Italy. — What  made 

*  the  Grand  Signior  abfolute  of  old,  but  his  en- 

*  grofling  both  thefe  powers  ?  and  of  late  the 
^  kings  of  Spain  and  France  ?  In  ancient  times 

*  the  cafe  ftood  far  otherwife ;  for  in  Ambro- 
^  fio  Morale's  Chronicle  ygu  will  find,   that  ia 
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♦•'Spain  the  legillatiyc  power  w^i  lodged  only  In 
"  their  fupreme  Council,   and  their  king  was  no 
^  more  but  an  elcAive  officer,  to  execute  fuch  law3 
•*  as  they  made,  and,  in  cafe  of  failing,  to  give 
them  an  account,  and  fubmit  to  their  judgements, 
**  which  was  the  common  practice,  as  you  may  fee 
*^  alfo  in  Mariana.    It  wasfo  alfo  in  Arragon,  till 
*^  it  was  united  to  Caftile  by  the  marriage  of  Fer- 
*'  dinand  and  IfabcUa  ;  and  then  both  ftatesfoon 
'*  loft  their  liberty  by  the  projedrs  of  Ferdinand 
*^  and  his  fiicccffors,  who  dre\^  the  powers  of  Ic- 
'^  giflation  and  execution  of  law  within  the  verge 
•*'and  influence  of  the  prerogative  royal  ;  whilft 
**  thefe  tzvo  f^ozvers  tveri  kept  dlftlnEty    then  theft 
*^  fates  zcere  free  ;   but  the  engroffing  of  them  in 
*^  one  and  the  ftme  hands,   zvas  the  lofs  of  their 
•**  freedom. — France  likewife  was  once  as  free  as 
**  any  nation  under  heaven :  though  the  king  of 
**  late  hath  done  all,  and  been  all  in  all,  till  the 
*'  time  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh  he  was  no  more  but 
**  an  officer  of  ftate,  regulated  by  law,  to  fee  the 
^*  laws  put  in  execution,  and  the  legiflative  power 
**  refted  in  the  alTembly  of  the  three  cftates;   but 
**  Lewis,  by  fnatching  both  thefe  powers  into  the 
*'  fi^^S^  hands  of  himfelfsind  his  fucceflfors,  rooked 
**  them  out  of  their  liberty,  which  they  may  now' 
^*  recover  again,  if  they  have  but  fo  much  raan- 
**  hood  as  to  reduce  the  two  powers  into  their  an- 
**  cient,  or  into  better  channels. — This  pattern  of 
**  Lewis  was  followed  clofe  by  the  late  king»of 
**  England  (Charles  the  Firft),  who^  by  ourandcnc 
**  laws,  was  the  fame  here  that  Lewis  ought  to 
**  have  been  in  France,  an  officer  in  truil,  to  fee 
•*  to  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  but  by  aiming  ac 
^*  the  fame  ends  which  Lewis  attained^  and  ftnain- 
'•  ing,  by  the  ruin  of  parliaments,  tc  reduce  tht^lt- 
^  giflativt  pmver^  a^well  as  the  exetutivei;  mto  his 
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** '  own  hands  J  he,  inftcad  of  an  abfolute  tyranny, 
which  might  have  followed  his  projcft,  brought 
a  fwift  deftruAion  upon  himfelf  and  his  family. 
Thus  you  fee  it  appears,  that  the  keeping  oftkefe 
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•^^  two  powers  dijlln£l  hath  been  a  grand  prefer- 
^^  vative  of  the  people's  intereft,  whereas  their 


uniting  hath  been  its  ruin  all  along  in  fo  many 
^^  ages  and  nations*' 

This  paiSage  at  large,  in  the  author's  own  words, 
has  been  quoted  with  pleafure,  becaufe,  although 
the  accuracy  of  it  in  every  particular  cannot  be 
anfwercd  for,  the  principle  and  examples  are  good, 
and  he  might  have  added  as  many  more  examples 
as  there  were  or  had  been  fimple  governments  in 
the  world.  It  is  in  mixed  governments  alone 
where  thcfe  two  powers  are  feparated.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  that  our  author  contends  for  a  mixed 
government,  and  a  feparation  of  the  legiflative  and 
•executive  powers,  in  name  and  appearance  only. 
If  the  executive  is  appointed  by,  or  derived  from, 
the  legiflative,  it  is  ftill  in  effence  but  one  power, 
and  in  the  fame  hands.  It  is  inaccurate  to  fay,  that 
^  in  ^*  Athens  and  Sparta"  the  law-making,  and 
law-exccuiing  powers  were  placed  in  diftindt  hands 
under  every  form  of  government :  it  woi^ld  be 
•nearer  to  the  truth  to  fay,  that  they  were  free  and 
happy  in  proportion  as  they  feparated  thefe 
powers-  But  the  fadt  is,  thefe  powers  were  never 
wholly  feparated  :  part  of  the  executive  always 
was  in  the  legiflative,  and  fometimes  all  of  it,  and 
thefe  errors  proved  .their  ruin;  When  **  the  exe- 
**  cutive  power  was  left  by  the  people  of  Rome 
^^  partly  in  the  hands  of  officers  of  their  own,  and 
*^  partly  in  the  fenare,"  it  was  a  continual  objeft 
of  jealoufy  and  contention  between  the  fcnaic  and 
people.  Whether  France  was  ever  "  as  free  as 
**  any  nation  under  heaven/'  or  not>..may*be 

learned 
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learned  from  Boulainvillicrs*,  Abb6  dc  Mably-f, 
and  M,  Moreauj*. 

To  read  through  the  voluminous  hiftories  of 
Father  Daniel,  Mezeray,  Veilly,  and  confult  ori- 
ginal authorities,  as  Gregory  of  Tours,  Froiflart^ 
&c.  would  be  a  tedious  enterprize,  and,  after  all^ 
the  controverfy  would  remain.  Boulainvillicrs 
contends  that  France  was  a  republic,  and  that  the 
feudal  lords  had  a  right  to  make  war  upon  the 
kings  and  upon  one  another :  but  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  him,  but  an  ariftocracy.  M.  Moreau, 
who  examines  all  the  other  writers,  as  Boulain- 
villiers,  Du  Bos,  De  Mably,  &c.  contends,  that  the 
inonarchs  have  ever  been  abfolute :  but  at  what 
period  the  common  people,  fuch  as  farmers,  me- 
chanics, merchants,  &c.  were  admitted  to  a  vote 
in  the  choice  of  their  rulers,  even  of  the  procu- 
rators of  cities  and  boroughs  which  compofed  the 
.third  eftate,  the  public  would  yet  be  glad  to  be 
informed.  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  has  the  unrival- 
led glory  of  admitting  the  people  to  a  (hare  in  the 
government.  Upon  what  grounds  our  author 
could  pretend  that  France  was  ever  as  fi-ec  as  any 
nation  under  heaven,  is  utterly  incomprehenfiblc. 
The  kings,  nobles,  and  clergy,  were  fuch  {landing 
powers  as  our  author  dctellcd ;  and  the  third 
eftate  was  very  far  from  being  an  adequate  rcpre- 
fentation  of  the  people ;  fo  that  the  afl'emblies  of 
the  ftates,  and  the  ancient  parliaments,  were  by  no 
means  fucceflions  of  the  people's  fovereign  alTcn^- 
blies.  The  conftitutions  of  the  cortes  in  Caftile, 
Arragon,  Portugal,  and  all  the  other  kfngdonis 
now  united  under  the  kings  of  Spain  or  Portu- 

^  Etat  de  ia  France.    Lcttrcs  fur  les  ancicos  Parlexneos  de 
France. 

t  Obfervntions  fur  rHiftoirc  de  Fraticc* 
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gal,    were    eqiially   repugnant  to   our    authot's 
fyftem,  and  equally  deftiudlive  of  it.*     Upoa. 
this  head  a  judgement  may  be.  formed,  by  con- 
fulting  Geddes's  Hiftory  of  the  Wars  of  the  Comr- 
mons  of  Caftile,  and  his  View  of  a  Cortes  aflenip' 
bled  at  Toledo  in  1406. 
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Reducing  tranfadlions  and  the  intereffs  of  the  Sixfli 
public  into  the  difpofition  and  power  of  a  few^Error, 
particular  perfons.— The  confequences  have 
*^  been,  that  matters  were  not  carried  by  fair 
*f  debate,  but  by  defign  and  furprife;  not  by  dc- 
**  liberation  of  the  people  in  their  open  affemblics,. 
^*  but  according  to  premeditated  refolutions,  and 
*'  foreftalments  of  crafty  projectors  in  private 
**  juntos;  not  according  to  the  true  intereft  of 
ftate,  but  in  order  to  the  ferving  of  men's  ends; 
not  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the  pea-  * 
pie,  but  to  keep  them  under,  as  ignorant  of 
*^  true  liberty,  as  the  horfe  and  mule,  to  be 
**  bridled,  faddled,  and  ridden,  under  the  wife 
^^  pretence  of  being  governed  and  kept  in  order. 
^^  But  the  grand  and  worfe  confequence  of  all 
^^  hath  been  this,  that  fuch  colleagues,  partners, 
*^  and  engroflers  of  power,  having  once  brought 
**  about  their  ends  oy  lying  pradices  upon  the 
^*  people,  have  ever  fallen  into  fits  of  emulatioa 
^*  againfl  themfelves;  and  their  next  defign  hath 
^^  ever  been  to  rook  their  fellows,  and  rid  them- 
^^  (elves  of  competitors,  fo  that  at  length  they 
^^  have  been  their  own  executioners,  and  ruined 
*^  one  another :  and  the  people  having  by.  this 
*^  means  been  torn,  with  civil  diflTenfions  and 
^'  the  miferies  of  war,  by  being  drawn  into  par- 
^*  ties,  according  to  their  feveral  humours  and 
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"  affcAions,  the  ufiial  event  ever  was,  that  in  the 
*<  end  they  have  been  feized  as  the  prey  of  fome 
**  Angle  tyrant.*' 

It  muft  be  confefled  our  author  iinderftands 
himfelf  and  his  fubjeft  very  well :  he  is  aware  of 
all  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  but  yet  he  will  not 
fee,  or  will  not  confefs,  that  his  own  Right  Con- 
ftitmion  remains  expofed  to  all  their  ravages, 
"without  the  fmalleft  provifion  to  defend  it.  How 
will  it  be  poffible,  in  a  fingle  fovereign  alTembly^ 
to  prevent  tranfaftions  and  public  intercfts  falling. 
into  the  difpofition  of  a  few  ?  How  will  it  be  pol- 
lible  that  matters  fhould  always  be  carried  by 
fi  icndly  debate,  and  not  by  defign  and  furprife, 
by  premeditated  refolutions  of  crafty  projcdtors  in 
private  cabinets ;  not  according  to  public  intereft^ 
but  private  ends;  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  but  to  keep  them  in  ignorance,  to  be 
bridled  and  ridden  ?  How  can  fuch  colleagues  and 
partners  be  prevented  from  impofing  lying  prac- 
tices on  the  people,  from  emulation,  envy,  and 
jcaloufy  among  themfelves;  and  from  rooking  one 
another?  How  ftiall  the  people  be  prevented  from 
being  torn  with  civil  dilfcnfions,  and  drawn  into 
parties,  by  their  feveral  humours,  principles, 
luperftitions,  prejudices,  fancies,  and  aflfeftions? 
and  how  Ihall  all  this  be  prevented  from  ending 
in  a  fingle  tjTanny ;  Not  one  check,  not  the  leitt 
reftraint,  no  appearance  of  balance  or  controul, 
is  once  mentioned  or  thought  of:  for  an  executive 
appointed  by  the  legiflaiive  will  be  none  at  all ;  it 
will  only  facilitate  intrigue  and  artifice  to  difguifc 
and  conceal  the  blacked  dcfigns.  The  example 
of  "  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens"  is  a  proof  of 
this.  "  Zenophon  tells  us,  they  drew  the  deter- 
"  minations  of  all  things  into  their  own  clofets, 
^'  but  fimed  to  manage  them  '  calculis  et  fuffra- 
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giis  populi/  by  tbe  deliberations  and  votes  of 
tbc  people,  whom  they  had  brought  ta  their 
own  devotion  in  the  aflembly,  to  countenance 
their  proceedings;" — **  and  their  cuftom  was, 
if  any  fort  of  men  complained  and  murmured  at 
their  doings,  or  appeared  for  the  public,  imme- 
diately to  fnap  them  off,  by  the  lofs  of  life  or 
fortune,  under  pretence  of  being  feditious  and 
tj^rbulent  fellows  againft  the  peace  of  their 
tyranny."  But  will  not  fuch  thirty,  or  lefs 
Qoher  of  tyrants,  arife  in  every  (ingle  fovereign 
iiQably,  and  behave  in  the  fame  manner?  In  a 
k^^nutive  aflembly  they  may  take  offa  trouble- 
ne  member  in  an  eafier  manner,  by  applying 
executive  and  judicial  powers,  and  the  public 
i(ure,  among  his  conftituents,  co  have  him  re- 
bed  or  left  out  at  the  next  eleftion.  •*  The 
eycnt  of  the  thirty  tyrants'  combination  was  a 
civil  war,  which  ended  in  their  banifhment ;  but 
a -new  junto  of  ten  men  got  into  their  places^ 
whofe  government  proving  litde  lefs  odious  than 
the  former,  gave  occafion  to  new  changes, 
which  never  left  ihifting  till  they  fell  into  a 
iingle  tyranny."  If  **  the  wilder  fort  of  pea* 
ple^  having  by  a  fa  dexperience  felc  the  fruits 
of  their  own  error,  in  foUowing  the  lufts  of  par- 
ticular powerful  perfons^  grew  wife,  and,  com- 
bining with  the  Chonefter  fort,  they  all,  as  one 
man,  fet  their  (boulders  to  the  work,  and  re- 
(Ipred  the  primitive  majefty  and  authority  of 
their  fupreme  afTeniblies,"  how  long  did  itlaft? 
iftides  bimfelf  began  to  deftroy  it,  Themiftocles 
I  more,  Pericles  more  ftill,  and  Alcibiades 
i(hed  the  ruin.  It  is  not  poffible  to  fay,  that 
:  Athenian  conftitudon  operated  as  a  fteady 
tem  of  liberty  for  one  moment;  becaufe, 
hough  a  muicitude  of  checks  played  in  it,  there 

was 
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was  no  fettled   balance.      The    example   from 
Herodotus,  book  ii.  is  dill  more  decifive  in  our 
favour,   and  againft  our  author:    *^   Monarchy 
**  being  aboliflicd  in  Egypt  after  the  death  of  king 
'*  Setho,  and  a  declaration  publiftied  for  the  frce- 
**  dom  of  the  people,  immediately  the  adminif- 
'<  tration  of  all  affairs  was  engrofled  in  the  hands 
*^  of  twelve  grandees  (or  popular  men,  principes 
'^  populi)  who,  having  made  themfelves  fecure 
^'  againft  the  people,  in  a  few  years  fell  to  quar- 
*^  relling  with  one  another,  as  the  manner  is, 
**  about  their  (hare  in  the  government.     This 
"  drew  Che  people  into  feveral  parties,  and  a 
"  civil  war  enfued,  wherein   Pfammeticus,  one 
'*  of  the  twelve,  having  (lain  all  his  partners, 
"  left  the  people  in  the  lurch,  and  feated  himfelf, 
**  inftead  of  a  free  ftate,  in  a  fingle  tyranny." 
Our  author    might  have    quoted  the  example 
of  the   apoftles  themfelves,   who  fell   into  dif- 
putes  who  (hould  be  the  firft  in  the  kingdom  they 
thought  approaching. — The  two  triumvirates  arc 
iliuftrious,  among  thoufands  of  other  examples 
equally  appofite.     Pompey,  Cafar,  and  Ctafllis, 
(kew  the  affairs  of  the  world  into  their  hands, 
determining  all  in  a  private  junto,  without  the 
advice  or  the  confcnt  of  the  fenate  or  people, 
unlcfs  it  were  now  and  then  to  make  ftalking 
horfes  of  them,  for  the  more*clcar  conveyance  of 
feme  unpleafing  defign."     Thefe  men,  having 
made  an  agreement  among  themfelves,  that 
^'  nothing  (hould  be  done  in  the  commonwealth 
^^  but  what  pleafcd  their  own  humour,  it  was  not 
**'  long  before  the  fplric  of  ambition  fet  them  flying 
*^  at  the  fiices  of  one  another,  and  drew  the  whole 
<^  world  upon  the  flage,  to  aft  that  bloody  tra- 
*'  gedy,  whofe  cataftrophe  was  the  death  of  Pom- 
**  pey,and thedominionof Csefar."— "Thcfecond 
^^  triumvirate  was  between  Oftavius,  Lepidus,  and 
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='  Antony.  Thcfe  having  Ihared  the  world  be<^ 
^^  tween  themi.^prefently  tell  to  bandying  againft 
^.one  another:  Auguftus^  picking  a  quarrel  with 
^(  Lepidus,  gave  him  a  life  out  of  his  authority, 
^^  and  confined  him  to  a  clofe  imprifonment  in  the 
^f  city :  next  he  picks  a  quarrel  with  Antony, 
ff  bcgir)S.  a  new  civil  war,  in  which  he  ryined 
^  Antony,  and  feated  himfelf  in  the  enjoyment 
^'  of  a  fingle  tyranny."  But  our  author  fhould 
haTC  remembered,  that  all  this  was  after  the  fe« 
rulte  had  loft  its  authority,  and  the  people  in  their 
affimblies  aflumed  ail  power;  and  he  (hould 
have  been  fenfible,  that  thus  it  will  and  muft  ever 
be,  in  all  fimple  governments,  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

"  In  the  great  conteft  between  Henry  the 
'^  Third  and  the  barons,  about  the  liberties  of 
^'  chemfelves  and  the  people,  the  king  being 
'^  forced  at  length  to  yield  to  the  lords,  inftead  of 
'^  freeing  the  nation  engroflfed  all  power  into  their 
^^  own  hands,  under  the  name  of  the  twenty-four 
"  confervators  of  the  kingdom,  and  became  toti- 
'^  dcm  tyrannic  ading  all  in  their  own  names, 
'*  negleding  or  over-ruling  parliaments;  but  then, 
'*  not  agreeing  among  rhemfelves,  there  were  three 
**  or  four  of  them  who  defeated  the  other  twenty, 
'^  and  drew  the  entire  management  of  aSairs  into  . 
**  cheir  own  hands,  viz.  the  earls  of  Leicefter, 
^^  Gbucelberi  Hereford,  and  Spencer :  yet  it  con-  . 
'*  tinued  not  long  ;  for  Leicefter  getting  all  into 
"  his  power,  fell  at  enmity  with  Qloucefter,  and 
*'  was  defeated  by  him.  At  length  Leicefter, 
^'  putting  his  fortune  to  a  battle,  was  (Iain;  and 
'^  the  king  thereupon  gettine  all  power  back 
<«  again,  took  advantage  of  chat  opportunity  for 
'^  greatening  himfelf  and  his  prerogative.  All 
<'  the  people  got  by  the  effufion  of  their  blood 
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*'  and  Idfs  of  their  peace  was,  that  inftead^  of  one 


"  forced  to  fcrve  thfir  old  tyrant  Henry  the 
«'  Tfiird  again,  who  hj  this  means  beeanM  the 
"  riftorc  fcctirc  and  firm  m  his  tyranny.''— *And  aril 
hot  all  thefe  examples,  and  rrAHions  erf*  others  dial 
happen  in  every  village,  hamict,  and  biirgadeiU 
f  he  world  (for  in  all  thefe  there  are  eonimticMi 
for  precedence,  and  men  who  wmild  rathd:  hi 
there  the  firft  thah  the  fecond  iri  Ronnb'  lU  fii^ 
cerely  as  CjEfar)  enough  to  convince  Ae  pedfite 
and  popular  writers  of  the  necefBry  of'tiibrc  raid 
one  branch  of  power,  and  indeed  of  mor^  tbili 
two  ?  The  fingle  ftruggle  for  the  firft  plaoe  Muft 
eternally  diftraft  every  fimple  goveroment, 'tid 
niuft  difturb  every  one  that  has  only  two  braiiehci 
Unlefs  there  is  a  legal,  conftitutional^  and  habi- 
tual mode  of  always  determining  wfio  (bail  be 
foremofl:,  there  can  be  no  tranquitlhy  MAong 
mankind.  Grave  exhortations  to  fingle  aiflM- 
blies,  whether  fenates  or  reprefentarives^  ndt-  to 
permit  public  tranfadions  to*  be  engrofledf  %xiA 
reft  in  the  pa^vcr  of  a  few  particular  pcribiis^  -will 
be  thrown  away ;  for,  fuch  are  the  contradfdibiis 
in  the  human  charafter,  the  mnhitude  who' MVi 
no  hopes  of  being  intruded,  are  as  fervile,  M'd^ 
few  who  have,  are  afpiring;  and.  Upon  the  wbbl^ 
there  is  more  fuperiority  in  the  world  given  Aah 
aflumed. 

acvtnth        *<  Driving  of  fafbions  and  partie$.--^Fa£kioilde« 

^^^^^      '«  ftroyed  Rome*  the  faclioite,  headed  by" die Iwi 

y '  potent  families  of  Hannibkl  ahd  HanM^  6i- 

^<  ftroyed'Carthage.     Fadibn  madc^bitie  Aooii 

^«  to  Ctffar  i  AthcMs  to  ^  Pififtrttos;'*  FudSkM  let 


|h6  TurJcr  into  Conftantinople  and  Hungary  1 
uihe  Gaths  and  Vandals  into  Sp^in  andJualy; 
i^the  Rorna^s  into  Jerufaleni :  It  fubjedled  Gc^ 
^UPa  to  the  family  of.Sfbrza,  dukes  0^  Milani 
^^|>r9uglit^  the  Spaniard  into  Sicily  and  Naplcsj 
ri|iii4  thc^  Frencb .into  Milan,  where  they, oufted 
^aS)$c^rza«" — To  thefe  Inftanccs  might  be  added 
Irlpany  as  you  plcaiej  but  it  is  amazing,  that  .all 
pH\h%v<  happened,  have  nqt  been  flimcicnt  to 
Mifif  tli^  ncceliicy  of  a  government  fo  mixed  tha( 
l^9ilfi.ma.y  always  be  ruled.  There  can  be  no 
^ion  but  of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many j 
M^  a  triple  balance  of  equal  powers  afibrds  4 
Biff Frfailing  remedy  againft  either  i  and  if  either 
Cnlhcfi?  is  wanting,  there  is  always  not  only  a 
iiffbii^ty  and  a  probability,  but  an  abiblute.  cer- 
Hgry,  of  one  fpccies  of  fadion  arifiog^  againft 
^fldi^  ibe  coftftitution  afibrds  no  defence. 

|-*r-.-        ' 

j'^j  Violation  of  faith,  principles,  promiies,  and  Eighth 
nW8*g^P*^'^^*"  ^^  '*  impiety  that  ought  to  bije  ^^rror. 
7!f9liplod4Kl  out  of  all  nations  tb^t  bear  the  name 
I  QfvChriilians ;"  and  yet  w(;  find  it  often  pals 
mpi|[g4HK  Icfs  difcerning  '^,ibrt  of  men  for  ad* 
cvm^j^bte  policy ;"  .and  thofe  impoftors  that  ufed 
k'Jhk^yA  h^d  the  luck  to  be  efteemed  the  only 
/  jK>lii)i^na."— *Our  author  wifely  and  npbly  cop* 
tpcMs  the  Fcafoning  of  Machiavcl  in  t^is  ^Pri|i9i?, 
l<$h<tt:.^f:auiib  the  greateft  part  of  th^  wbrljl 
eA^^  wicked,  unjuft,  deceitful,  full  of  trea« 
chery  and  circumvention,  there  is  a  necef^fy 
that  thofe  who  are  downright,  and  confine  tKem* 
»lif)y(9^.itq^c  (tri£t  rules  of  hopefty,  nnqft  ever 
iJpfiSf  tabfr  overH-eached  by  xhe  knavenr  of  oilers.? 
I?  ^H^l  t<>o  £roip  Machiayel ;  ^'  ThiSipartjbatb 
j^ca  ,cpvcrdy  (hewed  to  mankind^  by.  ancient 

llfKm»l  wi»,fi^y:tftiar  AchUiqj,  mS  ig^ 
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"  of  thofe  ancient  princes,  were  intruftcd  to  Chi- 
"  ror;  the  Centaur,  to  be  brought  up  under  his 
"  difcipline.  The  moral  of  this,  having  for  their 
**  teacher  one  that  was  half  a  bcaft  and  half  a 
"  man,  was  nothing  elfe,  but  that  it  was  needful 
"  for  a  prince  to  underftand  how  to  make  his  ad- 
**  vantage  of  the  one  and  other  nature,  becaufe 
"  neither  could  fubfift  without  the  other." 

Without  condemning  our  fpecies  fb  far  as  Ma- 
chiavel,  by  pronouncing  the  greateft  part  wicked; 
or  going  the  length  of  the  ancients,  in  fuppofing 
them  half  beads  i  or  of  Ibme  moderns,  in  calling 
them  half  devils ;  candour,  and  charity  itfclf,  muft 
allow,  that  in  all  great  nations,  at  lead,  there  arc 
many  both  wicked,  brutal,  and  diabolical ;  and 
enough  of  bodi  to  trample  on  the  laws,  and  dif- 
turb  the  peace,  liberty,  and  property,  x)f  the  good 
and  humane,  unlefs  provifion  is  made  in  the  con- 
ftitucion  to  reflrain  them.     In  all  fimple  govern- 
ments, the  wortt*part  of  the  fpecies  arc  leaft  con- 
troiiled,  and   have  moft  temptations ;  and  ffono 
.  hence  ariks  a  new  and  ftrong  argument  in  fai^our 
of  fuch  a  mixture,  as  (hall  guard  every  avenue  to 
impofture,  and  every   inlet  to  vicel     Althou^ 
the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  no  more  than 
their  difeaft  s  and  bodily  infirmities,  can  never  be 
wholly  eradicated  in  this  mixed  ftate  of  good  and 
evil,  and  we  cannot  rationally  hope  that  policy 
will  ever  change  the  earth  into  heaven,  yet  the 
balance  of  three  branches  appears  to  afford  all 
that  the  conftitution  and  courfe  of  things  will  ad- 
mit ;  at  leaft  all  that  have  hitherto  been  difdo- 
vered.     It  would  be  folly  to  fay  that  no  further 
improvements  can  be  difcovered :  the  moral  and 
intelleftual  workl  is  as  little  Renown  as  the  pHyfi- 
*  cal*    We  may  hope,  from  education,  inquiry,  and 
cxpeririient,  great  advances ;  but  xmxxi  they  arc 
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further  purfued,  let  us  adopt  fuch  as  have  already 
been  found  prafticable  and  ufeful.     There  is  one 
alteration  which  will  be  found  indifpenfable,  be- 
fore any.  great  meliorations  can  be  made  in  fo- 
cicty  and  government  j  fomc  more  rational  me- 
thod of  determining  the  people's  votes  in  clrc- 
tipns,  and  fome  effedual  provifion  againft  cor* 
ruption.     The  cry  of  family  fortune,  Ibme  pre- 
jodice  of  fuperftition,  fome  habitual  fondnefe,  a 
prejudice^  a  whim,  a  name,  too  often  determine 
the  votes  of  multitudes,  even  when  groflcr  pro- 
fligacy has  no  ihare.     The  people  muft  be  taught 
to  be  governed  more  by  reafon,  and  lets  by  founds. 
The  word  king,  like  magic,  excites  the  adora- 
tion of  fome,   and  execration  of  others  i  fome, 
who  would  obey  the  lawful  orders  of  a  king, 
would  rebel  againft  the  fame  orders,  given  by  the 
iame  authority  under  the  name  of  governors  or 
prefident ;  others  would  cheerfully   fubmit  to  a 
governor  or  prefident;  but  think  rebellion  againfl 
.mking,  with  only  the  fame  authority,  virtue,  and 
.merit,  and  obedience  to  God.     Until  the  nature 
of  things  are  more  generally  underftood  by  the 
people^  and  mere  founds  have  lefs  influence,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  expe£t  any  great  improvements. 
There  is.  another  particular  too,  in  which^  I  fuf- 
peA>  the  people  muft  (ihange  the  fundamental 
nwunci  of  their  policy  throughout  the  world,^  be- 
fore much  further  improvements  will  be  m'adc. 
The  people,  in  all  a^es  and  countries,  have  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule,  that  their  fervice  muft  be  per- 
ie&Xy  difinterefted :  no  man  deferves  to  be  cm- 
ployed  by  them^  who  will  not  ferve  them  gratis, 
at  leaft9  if  not  put  Utpfelf  to  great  expence  to 
procure  their  votes.    The  confcquences  of  •this 
■are  many :    i  •  No  man  can  ferve  theni  who  is  not 
rich :  this  is  giving  up  at  once  their  own  right  of 
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elrftion  into  the  hands  of  an  ari(locracf>  and  thit 
charafteriftic  of  ariftocracy  too  which  hasdieieaft 
merit  in  it,  mere  wealth.  2.  This  introduoes  ao 
univerfal  fyftem  of  Machiavelian  hypocriiy  iato 
popular  eleftionsj  and  thofc  who  are  tnoft  int«s 
reftcd,  moft  corrupted,  and  mod  determined  to 
carry  the  commodity  to  market,  are  the  moft  libe- 
ral in  their  offers  of  a  pricetopurcha(eit>rhen(fc]ift 
oftentatious  in  profefTions  of  difinterefted  mocivei. 
Ariftides,  Fabricius,  and  Cincinnatuli,  are  eternally 
quoted,  as  if  luch  charafters  were  always  fbbt 
found  in  fufficient  numbers  to  proteft  the  peopie^s 
liberties,  and  a  cry  and  a  (hew  of  pure  virtue  is  fet 
up  by  the  mod  profligate  and  abandoned  of  tiu- 
man  kind,  fuch  as  would  (ell  their  fathers;  dieir 
country,  and  their  God,  for  profit,  place,  and 
power.  Hypocrify,  fimulation,  finefie,  ar^  not 
more  praftifed  in  the  courts  of  princes  than  they 
.  arc  in  popular  eleAions,  nor  more  encouraged  by 
kings  than  people.  Unlcfs  fome  means  can  be 
difcovered  to  reform  the  people,  artd  to  enlightira 
them,  to  make  reftltude,  inftead  of  chicanery, 
the  vifible  obvious  intercft  both  of  governors 
and  governed,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  c^peft  great 
changes  for  the  better  in  government.  To  improve 
this,  morals  and  fcience  muft  be  improved, rxten^- 
cdj  and  m.ade  more  general,  if  not  univerfal  j  aftd, 
after  all,  perfcdion  we  know  can  never  be  attaint 
in  either. 

Second  The  fccond  objedllon  Is,  *'  that  fuch  a  form  in 
Objtc-  €€  ^hg  people's  hands  would  caufe  confufion  irt  go- 
c(  vernment."— This  objeftion  feemsto  have  been 
flarted  by  his  own  party,  who  were  afraid  of  the 
influence  of  royalifts  ;  and  the  anfwer'  to  it  dfftin- 
gui0]ies  two  ftatesofaf  commonwealth ;— 6ne,#WBc 
K  is  new  after  a  revdlunoo,  when  ^great -humbers 
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trt  difaffeded*  Thcfc  he  treats  with  great  fcvc- 
rity,  and  allows  the  danger  of  confudon  from  their 
intrigues ;  he  therefore  excludes  them  from  vot- 
ing, or  being  chofen,  andjuftifies  it  by  Greek  and 
Roman  examples. 

The  other  is  a  quiet  ftate,  when  all  the  people 
majt  be  thinks,  be  admitted  to  choofe  and  be  cho- 
ica  without  confufion.     But  as  this  whole  objec- 
ckm,  and  anfwer  to  it,  relate  to  the  time  and  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  he  wrote,  it  is  unneceflary  to 
enlarge  upon  it :  it  is  neverthelefs  amufing,  or  pro«> 
voking,  to  obferve  with  what  facility  he  aflerts  the 
right  of  the  majority  to  rnake^^^j  of  the  mino- 
rity.    "  Such  as  have  commenced  a  war,  to  Icrve 
"  the  Jufts  of  tyrants  againft  the  people's  inter^ft, 
'*  Ihould  not  be  received  any  longer  a  part  of  the 
'^  people,  but  may  be  handled  as  Oaves  when  fub- 
^^  duedj  if  their  fubduers  pleafe  ib  to  ufe  them; 
F^  becaule,  by  their  treafons  againft  the  majefty  of 
(^  rlbe  people,  they  have  made  forfeiture  of  all  their 
^,  rights  and  privileges.'*  The  maiefty  of  the  pco* 
p4eis  a  very  venerable,  fubiime^  and  afFe(5ling  idea; 
EHKi  in  human  theory,  every  government,  defpo- 
(iftn,  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  every  mixture,  is 
^€at<d  by  the  people,  continued  by  their  fovereign 
wil^  and  reprefents  their  majefty,   their  auguft 
t>ody.  Refiftance  therefore  to  a  defpotiinri,  or  am- 
ple monarchy  or  ariftocracy,  or  a  mixed  govern- 
ment, is  as  really  treafon  againft  the  majefty  of  the 
people,  as  when  attempted  againft  a  Ample  or  re* 
prelentative  democracy;  fmce  the  right  of  the 
people  to  confide  their  authority  and  majefty  to 
>(>e  man,  or  a  few  men,  can  no  more  be  doubted 
;han  to  a  larger  number.     In  the  divine  theory, 
jpoQ  which  moft  of  the  governments  of  Europe 
TuVL  reft,  it  is  not  only  treafon,  but  impiety  and 
^lafphemy^  to  refift  any  government  whatever.  If 
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the  (bvercignty  of  a  nation  is  a  divine  right,  there 
is  an  end  of  all  the  rights  of  nnankind  at  once :  and 
refiftartce  to  the  fovcrcignty,  wherever  placed,  is 
rebellion  againft  God. 

It  is  worth  while  to  obferve  alio  a  contradidioo 
to  whit  our  author  had  advanced  in  the  fomier 
part  of  his  work.  '*  The  old  commonwealth  of 
•'  Greece,"  he  fays  here,  '*  were  wont  to  heap  up 
'^  all  honours  tkey  could  ventj  upon  fuch  as  did 
**  or  luflfered  any  thing  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
"  liberties.'*  Under  a  former  head  he  rcprciented 
it  as  a  commendable  cuftom  of  comnionweakhs 
to  make  their  fervice  a  burthen. 

Third  The  third  objeftion  is,  *'  that  the  management 

Objcc-     cc  of  ftate  affairs  requires  judgement  and  expcri* 
"  ence,  which  is  not  to  be  expefted  from  new 
*^  members  coming  into  thofe  aflemblies  upon 
i€  every  cleftion." — The  anfwer  to  this  objedlion 
is  of  great  importance,  becaufe  it  in  efFcd,  though 
not  in  words,  gives  up  his  whole  argument  in  ta- 
vour  of  a  (ingle  fovereign  affembly.     He  diflin'* 
guifhes  between  afta  imperii  and  arcana  imperii, 
aAs  of  (late  and  fecrets  of  ftate.     By  ads  of  ftate 
he  means  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  legiflative 
power ;  things  that  have  moft  influence  upon  a 
common^^'ealth,  as  to  its  ill  or  well  being  i  and  the 
only  remedies  for  fuch  bad  cuftoms,  inconveni* 
encies,  and  incroachmcnts,  as  affli<5t  and  grieve  it. 
Mutrers  of  grievance  being  matters  of  common 
fenfe,  and  fuch  as  arc  obvious  to  the  people,  who 
beft  know  where  the  Ihoe  pinches  thcm^  there  is 
no  need  of  any  great  (kill  or  judgement  in  paffing 
\  or  applying  a  law  for  remedy. — '^  But  as  tofecretB 

"  of  ftate,  or  the  executive  part  of  government, 

during  the  intervals  of  their  fupremc  aiTemblies  j 

thefe  things  being  of  a  nature  remote  from  or-. 

3  **  dinary 
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'<  dinary  apprchenfions^  and  fuch  as  ncceilarily 
"  require  prudence,  tinne,  and  experience,  to  fie 
"  men  for  management,  much  in  reafon  may  be 
•*  faidj  and  muft  be  granted,  for  the  continuation  of 
^  fuch  trufts  in  the  fame  hands,  as  relate  to  matter 
*'  of  council  or  adminiftracion  of  juftice,  more  or 
•*  lefs,  according  to  their  good  or  ijl  behaviour. 
'*  A  prudential  continuation  of  thefc  may  (with- 
**  ^ut  queftion)  and  ought  to  be,  allowed  upon 
^  dilcretion ;  becaufe  if  they  do  amifs,  they  arc 
*'  eafily  accountable  to  the  people's  aflemblies." 
Here  our  author's  plan  begins  to  dcvelope  itfelf. 
Hitherto  we  had  heard  nothing  but  of  fuccf (Tive 
fovereign  affemblies  of  the  people's  reprefentatives : 
now  indeed  we  learn  that  this  affembly  is  to  ap- 
point judges,  generals,  and  admirals,  and  a  (land- 
ing committee^  perhaps,  for  the  treafury,.  the  ad- 
miralty, the  cuftoms,  excifc,  and  foreign  affairs. 
Whether  thefe  judges,  and  committees,  and  com- 
manders,  are  to  be  members  of  the  fovereign  af- 
fembly, or  whether  their  appointments  are  to  va- 
cate their  feats,  is  not  afcertained ;  but  in  either 
cafe  it  is  obvious  they  will  be  the  friends  and  conr 
fldents  of  the  prevailing  party  in  the  houfe :  they 
will  be  perfons  on  whofe  friendfhip  the  major  party 
in  the  aflcmbly  can  rely  to  promote  their  views^ 
by  advancing  their  friends  among  their  conftitu- 
ents,  in  order  to  procure  a  new  eleftion,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  ftanding  powevy  a  thing  which  our 
author  dreads  fo  mucn  in  the  reprefentative  affem- 
bly; and  thus  the  whole  executive  and  judicial^ 
power,  and  all  the  public  treafure,  is  at  once  ap- 
plied to  corrupt  the  legiQature  and  its  eleAors. 
And  what  is  it  "  to  be  accountable  to  the  people's 
*'  aflemblies  ?"  It  is  to  be  afraid  to  offend  the 
ftrbrtgeft  party  in  the  houfe,  by  bcftowing  an  office 
or  deciding  a  caufe,  civil  or  criminal,  againft  their 
'  inclinations^ 
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,  iddinations*  James's  boaft  comesr  in  Tfty  partt» 
nently  here.  .  The.leaders  in  the  houTe  havsoe  dv 
appointment » the  impeachment,  cenTuFe^i  condemn 
nation,  reward,  and  pay  of  all  the  bifliops,  j^dges^ 
andxommanders,  in  their  power,  theyiwwht#e 
what  law,  gofpel,  war,  peace,  and  negotiation  they 
pleafe*  Corruption  is  let  in  in  fiich  a  torrent,  as 
.  the  virtue  of  no  people  that  ever  lived,,  or  .wiU 
4ive,  is  able  to  refiA,  even  for  a  few  years :  the 
gangrene  fpreads  immediately  through  the  whole 
body. 

Our  author  proceedn  to  bis  ordinary  routine:  of 
examples.     ''  Athens  upheld  conftanc  returns  and 
^  periods  of  fucccDion  in  their  iupreme  afiembties 
tor  remedy  of  grievances ;  and  they  hail  a  land- 
ing council,  called  the  Areopagus,  to  whom  the 
fecrets  of  ftate  were  committed  during  the  ad- 
miniftratron  of  governnoent,  during  the  inter- 
**  vals  of  thofe  affemblies,  at  whofe  return  they 
^  were  accountable,  and  warily  continued  or  ex*- 
**  eluded,  as  the  people  found  caufe/'  But  our  au- 
thor no  where  recoUefks  the  checks  to  the  popular  n 
government  of  Athens,  which,  however,  wasnevcr 
ac  any  one  moment  fo  popular  as  his  projcdw  He 
nowhere  recolle£l$,  that  there  were  trn  OavcstD 
one  citizen :  that  the  education  of  the  cidzetB 
then^fore  was  fuperior  to  that  which  is  poflStble  ft 
any  nation  that  has  not  (laves.     He  no  where  fo* 
collects,  that  the  whole  of  religion  .vasfiived  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobly  born,  which  gave  a  few  fiuoi- 
ties'  fuch  an  influence  as  no  part  of  Chriftendmi 
now  affords  an  example  of,  not  even  in  ,Gadiolic 
countries.    He  no  where  rccoilefls^  that  the whdt 
people  were  divided  into  ranks,  andtaUjnag«ftra|0s 
iaken  out  of  the  higher  ranks,  r  H&nacwheMhto- 
<oUe6h  the  fenatc 'df  one  bundrad^  and;^afileo«iai)di 
of  five  hundred,^  appointed  iby  bcvt^iifaidbibvi^ 

the 


^ecaimdl  of  ftatr,  whicb  had  the  conibtntcbarge 
tif  political  affairs,  and  particularly  the  prqiafaiioa 
of  buiineik  for  die  aflcmbly  of  the  people.  He 
ji^  where  pays  a  fufficient  attention  to  the  coort.of 
Areopagus,  and  its  important  powers,  and  the  pee^ 
ibas  of  whom  it  was  compofed :  all  the  archons  out 
4>f  office  were  members  for.  life.  'Hcno  whecc 
recoHefhs,  that  a  Tingle  reprefentativc  aflfembiy^ 
*faeing  neGeflarily  fcwj  are  more  liable  to  corFup- 
Mo  than  even  a  collcfkive  a0embly>  who  are 
many.  Thefc  important  checks,  which  gave  IWch 
vaft  wcightto  the  ariftocraticai  part  of  the  conuru  • 
nity  tn  the  govemnntent  of  Athens^  have  no  equi^ 
vaknt  in  our  author's  plan.  He  no  where  recot- 
k£b»  that  Solon's  tnftitution  was  at  iaA  ruined  by 
allowing  tath^j  fourth  clafs  of  citizens  an  equal 
Tote  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people ;  a  terrible  warn- 
ing againft  all  fuch  projects  of  government. 
>  In  Sparta  and  Roipe,  fays  our  author,  they  had 
the  tike  :  but  it  is  really,  (hocking  to  read  thefe  af- 
finnationa  lb  entirely  without  foundation,  Thegn- 
.▼emments  of  Sparta  and  Rome  were  goveroiTicnts 
as  different  and  as  oppofite  to  bur  author's  ^^  right 
^  form/'  as  can  be  imagined  \  and  the  monoeac 
they  obtained  the  lead  re^mblance  of  it>  all  au- 
thor!^ was  feen  in  one  center,  in<Nabis  and  Caaiar^ 
Fkxrence  too.  was  after  the  fame  mode:  HoHaod 
and  Switzeriand.  In  HoHand  die  people  never 
4iad  theeledionof  any  regular  afiemUics^  artd  cbey 
never  ^ak  but  by  petition^  or  in  bodies  moknown 
to  any  wntcencoafiitutbn;  I  mean  mobs :  a  moite 
junhicky  example  could  not  have  been  thought  oC 
:/E*4ieir  regencies  too  are  for  life  to  general^  $isA  fSi 
.'jQp^  dieir  own  vacancies:  in  all  the  ariftocraticai 
cantons  orSwitterlaod  the  iafne.r  Howi&pibaie 
^tke  fiisalleft  denoocratical  cantons  ia  any  jpartiii> 
^oila^tefeaablcixir  author'!  option^  inay.'beiceom 
■)';;  the 
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the  former  volume  $  but  no  fuflicieat  juftification 
of  them  will  be  found  there :  but  if  a  parallel  could, 
in  ftatesfo  fmall  and  poorj  be  found,  it  would  be 
no. precedent  for  nations*  large,  opulent,  and  pow- 
erful^  foil  of  great  objeds  oT  ambition,  and  con- 
'ftantly  expofetd  to  the  hoftiie  envy  and  refentment 
of  great  and  dangerous  neighbours.   , 

Fotf*         xhc  fourth  objeftion  is,  "  that  fuch  a  govern- 
^^'     "  mcnt  brings  great  damage  to  the  public,  by  their 
"  frequent  difcontencs,  divifions,  and  tumults/' 

In  anfwer  to  this,  he  confiders  fcveral  cafes.— 

I.  When  any  citizens  arrogate  privileges  to  them- 

felves  or  their  families,  beyond  the  ordinary  ftand- 

ard  of  the  people,  then  difconteots,  divifions,  and 

tumults  arife.     In  Rome,  the  fentce  retaining  the 

power  of  the  old  government  in  the  hands  of  chem- 

felves  and  their  families,  upon  the  expulfion  of 

the  Tarquins,  occafioned  the  fubfi^juent  dilcon- 

tents  and  tumults.     *^  Had  Brutus  made  them 

-''  free  when  he  declared  thern  fo,  or  had  the 

*^  fenate  followed  the  advice  and  example  of  Pub- 

*^  licola,  all  occafion  of  difcontent  had  been  taken 

**  away." — **  2.  When  the  people  felt   them- 

*'  felvcs  not  fairly  dealt  withal''  by  their  leados 

and  generals.     In  Syracufe,  Dionyfius  being  made 

general,  under  pretence  of  defendij;>g  the  people's 

liberties,  and  then  ufing  his  power .  to  other  pur« 

pofes,  became  the  firebrand  of  the  ftate,  and  put 

.(he  people  all   into  flames    for    his  expulfiofl. 

V  In   Sparta,  the  people   were   peaceable  until 

*^  they  found  thenifelves  over^^ reached,  and  their 

"  credulity  abufird,  for  converting  liberty  inioty- 

.^'^  ranny  under  Manchanides  and  Nabis.  Id  Rome, 

-  '^  under  the  people's  government,  (be  lad  fight  ef 

\^*  people  fwarming  in  tumults,  (heir  Aiops  fliiit 

^'^  up,  all  trade  given  <yyer,^  Md^ht^dcy-fonakaij 

"as 
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^  as  a!(b  in  Athens,  the  occafion  was  the  fame ;  fyc 
^«  though  the  people  naturally  iovc cafe  and  peace» 
**  yet  finding  themfelvcs  outwitted  by  fletghts,  and 
<*  abufed  by  feats  of  the  fenate,  they  grew  out  of 
*'  all  patience.  When  any  one  of  their  ienatorSt 
^*  or  of  themfelvcs,  arrived  to  any  height  of  pow* 
•*  er,  by  infinuating  into  the  people's  favour  upon 
^'  fpecious  and  popular  pretences,  and  then  made 
**  a  forfeiture  rf  thefe  pretences,  as  Sylla  and  Ma- 
••  rius,  they  were  the  caufes  of  thofe  tumults  and 
flaughters  among  the  Romans,  the  infamy  of 
which  has  been  caft  mod  injurioufly  on  the  peo* 
plc*s  government  by  the  profane  pens  of  court 
•*  penGoners.  Casfar  too  was  the  caufe  of  all  thofe 
•^  civil  broils  and  tragedies  among  the  people.^ 
An  impartial  writer  would  have  brought  every  one 
of  thefe  examples  in  proof  of  the  diredb  contrary  s 
for  they  all  (hew,  that  in  proportion  as  the  people 
gained  an  authority,  uncontrouled,  or  more  than 
a  balance  for  the  fenate,  they  grew  more  difcon- 
Mnted,  divided,  and  tumultuous,  the  more  inclined 
to  ftir  up  factious  leaders,  as  Pericles,  Alcibiades, 
Oeon,  the  Gracchi,  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Cataline 
and  Csefar.  The  people  were  certainly  peaceable 
ooder  the  kings,  though  the  archons  and  nobles 
were  not.  The  people  were  peaceable  under  the 
Grecian  archons  and  Roman  fcnate,  fo  peaceable 
as  to  bear  extreme  oppreffion  5  but  their  turbulence 
began  with  their  afpiringat  power^  and  increafed 
as  It  grew,  and  grew  intolerable  the  moment  they 
obtained  the  excrcife  of  that  authority  which  odr 
-author  contends  they  ought  always  to  CKrcife. 
Thefe  examples,  therefore,  all  (hew  the  ncceflky  of 
tf  balance  to  the  people's  excrcife  of  power  in  a 
**nixtd  government.— 3.  The  people  are  tumultii- 
xnas  when  fenfible  of  oppreQjon,  although  naturalt]f 
<(bf  a  peaceable  temper^  minding  nothing  but  a  frtt 

enjoy- 
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enjoyment;  but  if  ctrcuf;nveiic?ed>  mt(Wd»'  or 
ftjuecEcdj  by  fuciv  as  they  have  truftedi  tb^y  fwett 
Ukc  the  Tea,  over- run  the  bounds  of  juftke  and 
hooeftyi  ruining  all  before  them;  bot^  unhappilyi 
they  very  often  retiftake  and  fwdi  againit  the  mo^ 
boneftand  faithful  men,  and  infid  upon  being  qaifr' 
led  by  the  mc^ftartfuland  knavifli*  Agreat  majority 
ci  the  peopK  and  thofeas  honcR  as  any,  are  too^ 
fond  of  eaie  and  peace  to  trouble  thcmfelvea.  ividi 
public  aifairs>  which  leaves  an  opq;>ortun4ty  to,  the 
prodigate  and  diilblute  to  have  more  inBucnce  tbaa 
they  ought>  to  fet  up  fuch  idols  as  will  flatter  .luid 
fcduce  them,  by  gifts,  by  offices,  and  by-parnality 
in  judgements;  which  (hews,  that  aJkhough  tbef 
are  very  competenc  to  the  choice  of  one  branch  of 
the  legiilitive,  they  are  altogether  incapable  of  well 
managing  the  executive  power.  It  is  really  uiw 
accountable,  but  by  that  party  fpirit  which  deAroff 
the  underflanding  as  well  as  the  heart, . that  pitt 
author  Ihould  conclude,  **  there  is  not  one  precc« 
*^  dent  of  tumults  or  fedition,  which  can. be  citc4 
"  out  of  all  fturies,  where  the  people  were  in  hvlii^. 
In  was  even  their  \a\\\i  to  be  drawn  in  orprovokr 
ed  ;  it  'was  their  f^^ulc  to  let  up  idols,  whole  <^jy^ 
Qi'  injudice,  and  whofc  fair  pretences,. had  defi^^ 
tipon  the  public  liberty.  They  ought  to  know^ 
that  fuch  pretenders  will  always  afile>  and  4iVe 
they  never  are  to  be  trullcd  uncontr^kd.  mh? 
But  he  feems  to  be  aware  that  all. this  woU)^' 
nor  be  quire  latisfadory.  In  order  to  extenimC: 
the  evil,  he  admits,  for  argument  fake^  thac-ll^, 
people  were  tumuUuous  in  their  own  nature;  aofl 
b^oright  to  have  admitted,  fromvxegard  to  trji^j' 
that  without  laws,  government,- a(id  forC^tta^ 
ftrain  tiirm,  they  really  arc  fo*  *'  T^au]l^,  whcji: 
^.  they  happen ,  are  .n^orc  eaAly  borae  thap  thpSlf^^ 
*'  .convenience^  w^uch  afife  frGups^^^  ^P^^^^ff 

^*  monardu 
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*■  moMafchs  and  grieatoncs,"  It  is  a  great  que^ 
iidrtV  *^h«thcr  anarchy  <fr  tyraftny  be  the  greater 
evH  ?  No  man  who  reads  the  third  book  of  Thui- ' 
crdides,  ot  Plato's  defcripcion  of  a  denDocratical 
^tyj  or  who  oorifidcrs  the  nature  of  mankind,  wilt 
hefitale  to  fay  that  anarchy,  while  it  lafts,  is  a 
g^fdterevil  than  fimplc'nionarchy,  even  exercifed 
b^  tyrants :  but  as  anarchy  can  never  laft  long, 
arid  tyranny  may  be  perpetual,  no  man  who  loves 
his  country,  and  is  willing  to  fubmit  to  a  prefenc 
6^1  for  a  ftiture  pubKc  good,  would  hefitate  to 
priffer  anarchy,  provided  there  was  any  hope  that 
the  fair  order  of  liberty,  and  a  free  conftitution, 
would  arife  out  of  it.  A  chance  of  this  would  be 
Referred  by  a  patriot  to  the  certainty  in  the  other 
cafe.  Some  men  too  would  preffr  anarchy,  con- 
fcious  of  more  addrefs  with  the  people  than  with 
A  monarch :  but  if  anarchy  and  tyranny  were  to  be 
.alike  permanent  and  durable,  the  generality  of 
tnanrkind  would  and  ought  to  prefer  tyranny ;  at 
leaft  monarchy,  upon  the  principle  that  a  thoufand 
tyrtihts  are  worfe  than  one.  But  our  author  exte- 
nuates Ae  evils  of  tumults. — I.  The  injury  nevei* 
extends  farther  than  fotne  few  perfons,  and  thofe, 
ibf  fhtj  nrtoft  part,  guilty  enough,  as  the  thirty 
^hm^s  in  Athens,  the  ten  in  Rome,  &c.  Such 
Cihinfuks,  howdver,  have  often  proceeded  to  greater 
lengths,  andl  have  had  innocent  and  excellent  men' 
ftlKh<Hr6bje6b.  Examples  enough  have  been  cited 
frtMi'Greece:and  Italy,  as  well  as  Holland.— 2.  Tu^^ 
iMdt^are  not  lafting.  An  eloquent  oration  of  a- 
g|^e  mart;  hs  Menenius,  Agrippa,  Virginius,  <* 
WirtO,  may  pacify  them.  True  fometimes,  but' 
mtichofrener  the  grave  nian  will  fall  a  facrificetO' 
tfid*"  fury. -^^. -Tumults  ufually  turn  to  the  good' 
Qftbe  public ;  the  great  afe  kept  in  awe,  the  fpi-' 
rifefciof  die  p€o|de  kept  warm  and  hish  with 

thoughts 
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thoughts  of  liberty.  This  has  fomc  weight  io 
monarchies  and  ariftocracies,  where  ihey  may  be 
quelled ;  but  in  fimple  democracy,  where  dicy  can- 
not, they  would  be  fatal.  *Mn  Rome  they  ob- 
«<  tained  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  procured  the 
«*  tribunes  and  fupreme  aflfemblies,  and  frequent 
"  confirmation  of  them/*'  The  fupreme  aflem* 
blics  they  obtained  are  very  unluckily  quoted,  be- 
caufe  thefe,  having  no  controul,  deftroyed  the 
commonwealth. 

'*  All  this  is  far  otherwife  under  the  (landing 
••  power  of  the  great  ones.  They,  in  their  coun- 
**  cils,  projc  dts,  and  defigns,  are  faft  and  tenaci- 
•*  ous."  '  As  this  is  an  acknowledgement  that  the 
people  are  not  h&  and  tenacious,  that  is,  fteady,  it 
ihould  feem  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  ftanding 
fenate,  at  leall  of  lome  fenate  appointed  from  the 
perfons  of  moft  experience,  beft  education,  moft 
refpedbable  families,  and  confiderable  property, 
who  may  be  fuppofed  thoroughly  to  underftand 
theconilitution,  to  have  the  largeft  views,  and  be 
*^  faft  and  tenacious''  of  the  maxims,  cuftoms, 
and  laws  of  the  nation,  to  temper  the  unfteadinefi 
of  the  people,  and  even  of  their  reprefentativei. 
"  The  evils  under  thefe  forms  arc  more  rcmedilefe 
''  and  univcrfal.'*  Not  at  all  in  mixed  govern* 
menc.  1  hey  are,  on  the  contrary,  more  eaGly 
^'  remedied,"  for  the  houfe  of  commons  i^  the 
grand  tnqucft  of  the  nation.  "  Thofe  tumults 
'^  and  quarrels  that  arife  among  them,  never  end 
^'  but  in  further  oppreflfion  of  the  people.''  Quar- 
rels among  ihcm  have  comnmnly  given  nxNC 
weight  to  the  people,  and  muft  always  end  in  reliev- 
ing the  people,  where  the  people  have  a  full  (halt. 
Upon  the  whole,  tumulcs  arife  iaallgpvcfO- 
menis ;  but  they  are  certsunly  moft  remcdile&  lod 
certainl;^  faul  in  a  fimple  dcmocraqr.     QicMs  vA 

cricks 
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tricks  of  great  men  will  a$  certainly  take  place  in 
fimple  democracy  as  in  fimple  ariftocracy  or  mo* 
narchy,  and  will  be  lefs  eafily  refifted  orremedied  > 
and  therefore  our  aL)chor  has  not  vindicated  his 
projed  from  the  objedion  of  its  danger  from  tu* 
mults.  A  mixed  government,  of  all  others,  is  befl 
calculated  to  prevent,  to  manage,  and  to  remedy 
tumults^  by  doing  juftice  to  all  men  on  all  occa* 
(ions,  to  the  minority  as  well  as  majority ;  and  by 
forcing  all  men,  majority  as  well  as  minority,  to 
be  contented  with  it. 

The  fifth  objedion  is,  **  that  little  fecurity  is  Fifth  ov 
**  to  be  had  for  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful '**^ 
**  fort  of  men,  iti  regard  of  that  libcny  which  the 
*^  people  aflii me  to  accufe  or  calumniate  whom 
**  they  pleafe/' 

In  anfwer  to  this,  our  author  acknowledges  that 
calumniation  (by  which  he  means  ambitious  flan*  < 
derioe  of  men,  by  whifperings,  reports,  or  &lfe 
accuutions),  have  been  more  or  lefs  in  all  forma 
of  government,  but  affirms  that  they  were  never 
allowed  or  approved  in  his  form  of  government ; 
that  they  have  been  mod  in  ufe  under  (landing 
powers  of  great  ones,  who  make  it  their  grand  en- . 
gine  to  remove  or  ruin  all  who  (land  in  their  way, 
and  have  always  indruments  ready  at  hand  ;  that 
it  is  marked  out  by  Ariftotle  inter  flagitia  domi* 
nationis.  But  the  true  and  impartial  anfwer  is  . 
t^is,  that  all  fimple  governments  are  addi<5led  to 
this/Vice,  and  make  ule  of  it  as  an  inftrument  to 
deftroy  their  adverfaries.  In  our  author's  **  Right 
"  Conilitution"  it  would  be  as  prevalent  as  in  any 
oKMiarcby  or  ariftocracy ;  and  in  each  of  the. fimple 
got^nments  it  i)  equally  impoffible  to  prevent, 
palliate,  or  remedy  the  evil.  In  a  fimple  demo- 
cracy it  mud  be  the  word  of  all  upon  the  whole. 
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becaufe  the  whole  nation  muft  neceflarily  be  ihiv- 
derers.  The  majority  calumniate  of  couHe  for  the 
iame  reafbn  that  unlimited  monarcbs  and  feQate9 
do,  viz.  to  fupport  their  power  and  annoy  their 
enemies;  and  the  minority  are  necefliuted  to 
flander  in  their  turn  in  felf-defence.  The  liberty 
of  accufation,  however,  in  every  form  of  govern-* 
ment,  mud  in  fome  degree  be  admitted ;  without 
it,  neit;her  will  nor  pleafure,  nor  law,  can  govern. 
In  a  fimple  democracy  it  would  be  unlimited] 
every  body  belonging  to  the  majority  would  be  in* 
formers  and  accufers,  and  always  fure  of  fuppoct'* 
ing  his  accufation.  The  minority,  therefore,  in  a 
fimple  democracy,  are  fubjefted  to  fpies,  in- 
formers, accufations,  and  flonders,  without  end 
and  without  redrefs. 

In  a  mixed  government,  like  the  £ngli(h  and 
American,  informers  from  private  motives  are 
juftly  odious;  from  public  motives  rcfpeded. 
Every  crime,  however  high,  may  be  profecuted 
and  puniftied  :  the  grand  inqueft  of  the  nation  be- 
comes accufer  againft  thofe  in  high  places ;  the 
grand  inqueft  of  the  counties  for  ordinary  oifenccs. 
No  crime  can  be  concealed ;  no  fiftJtious  crime 
can  be  pretended  or  alledged.  Calumny  itfell^  b 
puniflbable  as  an  ofience  againft  the  public,  and 
the  injured  individual  may  obtain  l^sfodiion.  It 
is  in  fuch  a  government  alone  that  calumny  is  or 
can  be  managed  upon  principles  of  public  foftty 
and  private  juftice,  neither  of  which  can  ever  be 
generally  regarded  in  any  fimple  government,  and 
moft  certainly  leaft  of  all  in  our  author's  **  Riglrf 
^  Conftitution,"  or  authority. in  one  center,... 

For  the  proof  of  thefe  observations  any  .hUlf^ 
would  ferve;  but  it  will  be  fufHcient  to  anend  to 
thofe  anecdotes  quoted  by  our  author.  In  BU>me^ 
^  ibc  ten  gratidcesy  and  all  that  fucceedcd  them  i^ 
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**"  tnat  domineering  h^imouv  over  the  people,  evcf 
■•  kept  a  retimie,  welt-ftocked  with  calumniators 
**  and  informers  (fuch  as  we  call  *  Knights  of  the 
"  Poft')  to  fnap  thofe  that  any  way  appcartd  for 
*'  the  people's  libcnies.  This  was  their  conftant 
"  trade,  as  it  was  alfo  of  their  emperors." — "  But 
•*  while  the  people  kept  their  power  entire  in  the 
"  fupretnc  affcmblies,  we  read  not  of  its  being 
•*  brought  into  any  Conftant  pradice." — This  con-. 
tinued  chicanery,  in  holding  out  to  the  people  of 
England  an  idea  that  the  Romans  were  ever  go- 
verned by  his  '*  Right  Gonftirution,"  is  really  un- 
pardonable :  nothing  can  be  more  unfair.  But 
to  pafs  this  over :  Are  the  examples  of  Cafliusj 
Melitw,  Manlius,  Coriolanus,  the  Gracchi,  fo  foon 
forgot  ?  The  Scipios  indeed  he  recolletfts.  Theffi 
calumnies  were  promoted  by  the  fenate,  in  fomS 
inftances,  it  is  true;  but  by  the  people  too  in  all ! 
at  leaft  the  people  were  made  the  dupes  and  tools  i 
which  is  fufficicnt  to  make  the  examples  (Irong 
proofs  againft  our  author. 

The  fame  profligacy  of  a  party  fpirit  appears  in 
Vis  example  of  Athens.  **  By  their  lofty  and  uq- 
••  worthy  carriage,  they  ftirred  up  the  people's  fear 
■'  and  jealoufy  fo  far,  as  to  queltion  and  fend  di- 
**  vers  of  them  into  baniflimentj  as  Alcibiades^ 
'*  Themiftocles,  and  others."  Why  are  Ariftides, 
Milttades, 'Socrates,  and  Phocion  forgotten  ?  Thefe 
would  have  been  too  grofsly  againft  him,  and' 
Warnings  too  terrible  againft  his  paltry  fyftem. 
•*  Whereas,  if  the  rules  of  a  free  ftare  had  becft 
"  pundally  obfcrvcd,  by  preferving  a  difcreet 
**  revolution  of  powers,  and  an  equability  or  ipo- 
"  derate  ftate  of  particular  perfons,  there  had  been 
"  no  occafion  of  encroachment  on  one  part,  or  of 
*<  fcar  on  the  other."  That  is  to  fay,  if  the  roles 
rf  a  Iree  ftate  had  been  obferved  ia  a  chy  whtre 
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no  fiich  rule  of  a  free  date  elided;  and  an  equa^- 
bility  and  moderation  niaincained,  of  which  there 
is  no  example  in  biftory,  and  which  is  totally  im- 
praifticablc ;  then  there  .would  have  been  no  en- 
croachment or  fear  :  or,  in  other  words,  if  all  mca 
had  been  wife  and  virtuous,, and  there  had  been 
no  need  of  government  at  all,  then  there  would 
have  beennodemocratical  tyranny,  and,  he  might 
add,  monarchical  or  aridocraticah  It  is  burkfque 
to  talk  of  a  rule  of  a  free  ftate,  which  never  was, 
and  every  man  of  common  fenfe  knows  never  can 
be,  a  rule  of  a  free  ftate.  Our  conclufion  muft 
be  diredly  contrary  to  that  of  our  author ;  viz. 
the  calumniation  under  his  *'  Right  Conftitutioa" 
muft  be  more  frequent,  intolerable,  and  remedilcfs, 
than  under  any  form  of  tyranny,  whether  monar- 
chical or  arifbcralical.  The  Englilh  conftitution 
furnifhes  rules,  means,  and  judicatures,  in  ihcir 
grand  and  petit  juries,  and  in  impeachmcj.tsof  die 
commons  before  the  lords,  fo  equitable  and  ad- 
mirable, that  it  is  very  unaccountable  that  any 
man  (hould  think  of  preferring  to  it  a  fimple  de- 
mocracy of  a  fmgle  reprefentative  affembly,  where 
it  is  fo  obvious  that  every  man's  reputation,  liberty, 
propcny,  and  lifp,  muft  be  in  conftant  danger  of 
accufations  by  and  before  an  omnipotent  party* 

**  The  liberty  of  acj:ufation  by  the  people  be* 
**  fore  their  fupreme  aflcmblies,*'  cannot  mean 
that  the  whole  i>eople  (hould  join  in  fuch  aiccufa- 
tion:  this  is  impoflible;  every  man  then  mud 
have  liberty  to  accule  whom  he  will.  The  houfc 
^  will  confider  who  is  the  accufer,  and  who  the  ac- 
cufed.;  and  members  in  the  houfe  will  coar]d<^r 
how  their  parties  are  hkely.to  be  aflfedkcd  by,Ae 
fentcricc,  more  than  truth  or  juftjcc. .  An  accuser, 
who  is  ufeful  to  the  majority,  will  rarely.,  be  pu- 
niflicd^  let  his  accufatioa  b^  ever  To  f^fe  or  mali- 
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cioiis :  one  of  ihe  minority  will  never  be  heard, 
though  his  complaint  be  ever  fo  true. — "  The 
*'  liberty  of  acciifatJon  is,  indeed,  a  thing  fo  ef- 
"  fentially  ncceflary  for  the  prcfervation  of  a  com- 
**  miinity,  that  there  is  no  poflibiliiy  of  having 
*'  perfons  kept  accountable  without  it;  and,  by 
"  confcqucnce,  no  fccurity  of  life  and  cftatc, 
"  liberty  and  property.  *  Maxime  intereft  reipiib. 
**  libertaiis  ut  libere  poflis  civetn  aliqiiem  accu- 
**  fare ; '  it  moft  highly  concerns  the  freedom  of  a 
"  commonwealth,  that  the  people  have  liberty  of 
"  accofing  any  perfons  whatfoever."  Thus  far  we 
agree, -as  well  as  in  the  opinion,  that  a  great  evil 
in  governments,  (imply  monarchical  or  ariftocra- 
tical,  is  the  want  of  Hich  liberty.  But  fimple  de- 
mocracy has  in  It  as  great  an  ewl  in  this  refpeft  ; 
for  the  minority  have  too  little  liberty  of  accufa- 
tion,  in  proportion  as  the  majority  have  too 
much  :  it  is  therefore  in  a  mixed  government 
only  where  an  equal  liberty  can  be  preferred  to 
all,  without  being  too  great  in  any.  It  is  agreed 
fiirther  to  be  a  means,  and  the  only  mean?,  of  «- 
linguifhingjcaloufies  and  emulations,  difcontents, 
and  fury  in  the  people,  when  they  can  bring  to 
account  their  opprcflbrs ;  and  the  inltanccs  of  the 
Decemviri  and  Conolanus  are  prope^jy  enough 
produced  :  the  ftory  from  Florence  too,  of  one 
who  occafioned'  fuch  calamities  for  want  of  this 
liberty  of  accufation,  by  which  he  might  have 
been  taken  down ;  and  the  cafp  of  Soderino,  who 
drove  the  people  to  tall  in  the  Spaniards  to  fup- 
prefs  him  for  want  of  fuch  a  power.  To  ch«e 
examples  there  is  no  objeflion,  nor  to  the  dodtrinc 
they  convey,  viz.  that  the  liberty  of  accufation  prc- 
ventj  the  people  very  often  from  rooniitg  in  rage 
and  defpair  to  internal  violence  or  foreign  alliance, 
tioA  in  both  dfes  to  arms.  -But  the  conclufion 
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upon  the  whole  mull  be^  that  this  obje£lion  flandl 
in  full  force  againft  our  author's  plan^  and  wholly 
unaniwered.  There  is  no  fecurity  for  the  moft 
wealthy  and  powerful  fort  of  men  among  the  mi« 
Dority ;  they  will  be  conft^ntly  expofed  tQ  ruin  by 
falfe  acc^fationSf 

Kxe'i  ob.       The  fixth  objeftion  is,  "  that  people  by  nature 
°°*       ^«  are  faftious,  inconftant,  and  ungrateful."    In 
anfwer  to  the  charge  of  fa^on,  he  repeats  his 
pofitions  under  the  tourth  reafon ;  and  his  exam^ 

{)ks  of  Fompey  and  Csefar ;  Guelphs  and  Ghibeti 
ines  in  Italy ;  the  Bimilies  of  Orleans  and  Bw-t 
gundy  in  France ;  the  Guiiians ;  York  and  Lain 
cafler,  &c.  we  mud  refer  to  our  obfervations  qh 
the  fourth  reafon, 

•  Inconftancy  he  allows  to  be  a  chara(^eri(lic  of 
the  people  who  are  debauched,  and  in  a  corrupted 
ftate  of  a  commonwealth,  when  degenerated  from 
its  true  principles,  as  in  Athens,  Rome,  Florence, 
f  *  But  yet  in  Kome  you  may  fee  as  pregnant  in? 
♦^  fiances  of  that  people's  conftancy,  as  of  any  (br( 
"  of  men  whatfocver ;  for  they  continued  con? 
f^flant,  irrcconcileable  enemies  to  all  tyranny  in 
f*  general,  and  kipgly  power  in  particular,  la 
**  like  mwner,  when  they  had  once  gotten  their 
^*  fucccfli^  jflemblies,  they  remained  fo  firmancl 
f  ^  fliff  to  uphold  them  :  in  making  their  ele«5iionS| 
*^too,  they  could  never  be  perfuaded  to  choofe4 
^*  known  infamous,  vicious,  or  unworthy  fellowi 
*^  fo  that  they  feldom  or  never  erred  in  the  choice 
f  of  their  tribunes  aqd  other  offices.  But  it  has 
^*  ever  been  otherwife  under  kings  and  fland- 
^*  ipg  powers/-  Here  he  muft  mean  fimple  mo- 
narchies and  ariftocracies,  becaufe  he  diftingui(h4 
the  cafe  d  om  Rome,  which  was  a  mixed  sovern* 
mem*    ^^  Siai^dijpg  pq>Y9rs.  uAtaVy  raa  mto  all 
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*^  the  extreme^  of  inconCUncy  upon  every  new  pro* 
'' jeft,  petty  humour,  and  occafion ;  fhifted  prin- 
^*  ciples  every  moon ;  cafliiered  all  oatbs^  protefta^ 
^^  tions,  promifeSy  and  engagements^  and  blotted 
*f  out  the  memory  of  them  vyith  a  wet  finger/'  he 
inflances  in  Charles  the  Firft.  If  we  fpeak  impar-. 
tially  upon  this  head^  we  muft  fay  that  all  men 
are  alike  s  that  fimple  governments  are  equally  in* 
conftant,  as  far  as  they  partake  of  the  fame  hu- 
man nature.  Kings  have  been  as  incoaftant  as  any 
men ;  fo  have  fimple  fenates.  Simple  democracies 
have  never  been  tried;  but,  if  wereafon  from  theur 
nature,  we  (hall  ccxKlude^  that  they  are  more  in* 
conftant  than  either,  becaufe  the  refult  depending 
on  the  majority  of  votes,  the  difficulty  and  im** 
poffibility  of  alTembling  equal  numbers  at  ali 
times,  increafes  the  chances  of  change  and  incon*^ 
Ilancy.  The  ignorance  of  multitudes,  who  compofo 
a  pare  of  the  people,  is  another  caufe :  fo  that  if  % 
difference  mud  be  allowed^  it  tiiuft  be  confeflb^ 
that  fimple  democracy  is  the  leaft  conftant.  JBloC 
a  mixed  government  produces  and  neceffitatev 
condancy  in  all  its  parts ;  the  king  muft  be  con- 
llant,  to  preferve  his  prerogatives ;  the  fenate  mufi: 
be  conftant,  to  preferve  their  (hare ;  and  the  houfe 
theirs :  neither  ^n  go  beyond  its  Une^  without 
being  called  back  by  the  other.  TheMegiflative 
muft' be  cbnftant  to  preferve  its  right,  and  the 
ejprcuti^e  for  thd  fame  end  :  the  judicial  too  n^ufl 
be  conflant  to  the  laws>  which  alone  can  fcreen  it 
from  the  refentment  and  encroachment  of  one  or 
other  of  the  three  branches  in  the  legiilature.  '  Ic 
is  to  this  univerfal  vigilance  and  contfamcy,  which 
fuch  a  conilitution  renders  neceifary  and  unavoidV 
able,  that  die  laws  owe  their  perpetual  fuperiority> 
and  are  able  to  make  kings^ '  nobles,  and  cotn^ 
moncrs^  miniftefs^of  ftace  aad  crtigicto^  and  judgct 
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too,  bow  with  reverence  to  its  dectfionii :  to  this 
conftancyy  therefore,  is  due  that  delightful  tran- 
quiHity  oPmind,  arifing  from  a  fenfe  of  perfect' 
leairicy  in  the  proteftion  of  known  laws,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  honour,  reputation, 
and  property,  "  Ingratitude  has  been  much: 
**  charged  upon  this  form."—"  In  Athens  and 
**^  Rome,  unhandfome  returns  were  made  to  wor- 
^  thy  perfons,  who  had  done  high  fervices-^Al-' 
^f  cibiades,  Themiftocles,  Phocion,  Miltiades,  Ca- 
^^  miilus,  Coriolanus,  and  both  the  Scipios,  the 
*^  caufe  of  whofe  misfortunes  is  defcribed,  by  Plu-. 
^'  tarch  and  Livy,  to  be  their  own  lofiy  and  unumy 
^^  carriage  J  which  excited  the  people's  fear  and 
^^jealoufy.  The  Scipios  were  mc^  to.be  pi-' 
#'tied,  becaufe  the  nobles,  not  the  people,  dif- 
^-obliged  tbem  ;  as  for  Camillus  and  Coriolanus, 
^<they  deferved  whatever  befel  them,  becaufe  they: 
^^  nialigned  and  hated  the  people.''  AU  this  is 
r#]erably  juft. — ^Oor  author  proceeds :  **  This  hu-- 
'^-mrur,  however,  is  highly  commended  by  feme, 
^-a9  a  fi^  of  a  commonwealth's  being  in  pure 
^'^  &ix}  penedt -health,  when  the  people  are  thus  ac- 
^*  fitrcy  zealous,  and  jealous,  in  behalf  of  their 
*^^4it)crtic6|  that  will  permit  :no  fuch  growth  of 
'^•'power  as  ihay  endangeVit."  Yet  he  adds;,  with 
great  truth)  '^ that. the  people  have  been  fo  for 
*'  ft-om^ingraiitude,  that  they  have  ahvays  been 
'*  exceffive  in  their  rewards  oatid  honours  to  fuch 
*^  men  as  deferved  anyjwayvof Jihe  public,  while 
*•  they  conformed  themfclves  to  rules,  and  kept 
•*'in  a  pofture  fuitable  to  liberty.  Witnefs  their 
^  confecrations  of  ilatucs,  incenfci  facrifices,  and 
*'  crowns  of  laurel,  enrollingfuchmen  in  the num- 
^  *^  ber  of  their. deities.  The  criine  of  ingratitude 
"  cannot,  in  any  peculiar  manner,.be  fciftened  upon 
**  the  peoplc.^'^This  is  very  juft ; .  the  people  arc 
•  '. .  -  no 
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no'  more  ungrateful  than  kings  or  fenates,  nor 
more  jealous ;  and  the  inftances  from  republics^ 
of  apparent  ingratitude,  arc  not  fair  proofs.  They 
commonly  have  arifen  from  party;  and  the  ill>* 
treatment  of  deferving  men  has  been  the  worlf  • 
of  intrigues  of  the  ariftocratical  and  monarchical 
parts  of  thefe  communities,  oftener  than  of  the 
people  themfclves.     The  jcaloufy  and  envy  of 
commanders,  and  leading  fenators  and  patricians, 
have  plotted  with  the  people,  fomented  their  prejo* 
dices,  inflamed  their  paffions,  and  mifreprefented 
by.falfe   reports,    until  fuch  points  have.beea- 
carried.       There  is  another   thing  to  be  conli- 
dered  :    the  real  merit  of  public  men  is  rarely 
fully  known  and  impartially  confidered ;  empi*^ 
ricifm  is  pradifed  to  an  altonithing  degree  by . 
fome,  even  in  the  pared  times*     Ariftides  and- 
Tbemiftocies,  Caefar  and  Cato,  are  not  upon  an 
equal  footing  ;  but  when  men  arife,-  who  to  real 
fetvices  add   the   arts  of   politicaU  empiricifmvf 
conform  to  the  errors  of  the  people,  <romply  withr 
their  prejudices,  gain  their  hearts,  and  excite  their' 
entbuilafm,  then  iheir  gratitude  is  a  contagion ; 
iris  a  whirlwind  ;-*-it  is  infinitely  woffc  to  the? 
public  than   their  ingratitude,  or  than  =  die  in- 
gratitude of  kings  or  nobles.    Our  author  pro- 
duces, as  inftances  of  the  ingratitude  of  prince»-~-  / 
**  Alexander  hated  Antipatcr  and  Parmenic>,-  and' 
**  put  the  latter  to  death ;  Vcfpafian  cafhiflfed  tha 
**  meritorious  Antonies ;  the  king  of  Portugal ^^ 
*♦  Alphonfus  Albuquerque;  Ferdinandof  Arra*" 
**  gon,  Confalviis  the  Great;  Henry  the  Scventhj- 
**  Stanley,  of  the  houfe  ot  Derby,  who  p*H  chr 
crown  upon  his  head  ;  Sylla,  hisJnftrumentsj' 
Augullus,  Cicero;"  and,  he  might baV^ added,' 
many  thoufands  of  others.     After  aH,  jufticeand^ 
found  policy .  ought  to  be  (he  i^i^0  and  meafure  oC 
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re^'ards  and  puniflimems,  not  any  vague  renfatio^ 
of  gratitude  or  jealoufy.     Every  fimple  govern- 
menty  and  every  unbalanced  mixture,  mull  pro- 
duce frequent  inftances,  not  only  of  ingratiufde, 
but  of  injuftice  and  bad  policy,  in  the  article  of 
jrcwards  and  puniQiments ;  but  in  a  mixed  govern- 
ment, efieftually  balanced,   it  is  rarely  poffible 
that  real  fervice,  merit,  and  virtue,  (hould  go  un- 
rewarded.   If  the  king  is  difpofed  to  be  ungrat* 
ful,  the  lords  and  commons  will  not  fufier  it ;  if 
the  commons  are  ungrateful,  the  king  and  lords 
will  do  juflice ;  if  the  lords  are  &ulty,  the  king 
and  commons  will  fet  all  right.    The  chances  di 
ingratitude,  therefore,  in  fucb  a  government  are 
much  lefs,  and  the  ailurancdof  ajuftrecompence 
of  reward  is  much  greater,  while  the  danger  of 
royal  favouritifm  and  popular  extravagance  are 
wholly  avoided.    As  there  is  nothing  of  more  ef- 
fential  importance  to  the  prefervation  of  liberty, 
the  promotion  of  profperity,  and  the  exaltation  of 
the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  a  ftate,  than  a  juft,  ge- 
nerous, and  iteady  rule  of  policy  in  rewards  and 
puniQiments,  it  mufl,  with  all  humble  fubmiffion, 
be  prefumed,  that  a  mixed  government  has  an 
infinite  advantage  of   all  others  in  this  refpeft. 
But  of  all  imaginable  governments,  that  of  one 
aflembly  is  the  worft ;  lor  every  man  of  the  mi- 
nority will  be  fure  of  ingratitude  and  injuftice,  let 
his  fervice  be  what  it  will ;  nay,  he  will  be  in 
clanger  of  puniftiment  for  his  merit ;  and  every 
man  of  the  majority  will  be  fafe  againft  pnnilh« 
ment  for  many  mifdcmeanors,  andfureof  excefiive 
rewards  *or  every  trifling  fervice.     We  may  fairly 
conclude,  upon  rhe  whole,  that  none  of  thefe  fix* 
objections  itand  againll  a  free  government  of  three 
branches ;    but  every  one  of  them  in  full  force 
againft  a  fmgle  fovereigq  afiembly, 
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^*  To  educate  the  young  fry  in  principles  of.FirftRule 
*^  diilike  and  enmity  againit  kingly  government,^  Policy. 
^^  and  enter  into  an  oath  of  abjuration,  to  abjure 
*^  a  toleration  ot  kings  and  kingly  power  in  time 
^*  to  come/' — This  rule  was  made  for  Charles 
Stuart.     Brutus  made  the  Romans  fwear,  **'  thafi 
they  never  fliould  fuffer  any  man  again  to  reign 
at  Rome.     The  Hollanders  abjured  Philip,  his 
*^  family,  and  all  kings,  for  ever/'    Thefc  were 
inventions  of  ariftocratical  cunning,  and  the  peo« 
pie  were  dupes  for  taking  them,     A  king,  mean- 
ing a  lingle  perfon  veftcd  with  the  whole  execu^ 
tive,  is  the  qnly  remedy  for  ^e  people,  whenever 
tlie  nobles  get  the  better  of  them,  and  are  on  the 
JGpramble  for  unlimited  power.    Let  every  people 
have  a  care  how  they  enflave  themfelves  by  fuch 
^n  oath,  or  lay  themfelves  under  the  neceffity'  of 
committing  perjury  :  let  them  fwear,  if  tbey  will, 
9^ver  to  be  governed  by  an  abfolute  monarch ; 
but  even  this  had  better  be  omitted,  for  there  are 
cafes  in  which  an  abfolute  monarch  is  a  lefs  evil: 
th^n  a  crowd  of  lawlefs  lords.    A  better  oath  for 
the  common  people  would  be,  never  to  intrufl 
^py  part  of  the  executive  power  to  a  fenate,  or,  m? 
other  words,  to  the  body  of  the  gentlemen. 

I  am  not  without  appreheniions  that. I  have  not; 
made  myfelf  fully  underftood.  The  people,  in 
all  nations,  are  naturally  divided  into  two  forts,' 
the  gentlemen  and  the  fimplemen,  a  word  which 
i^  here  chofen  to  iignify  the  common  people.  Bf 
goitlemen  are  not  meant  the  rich  or  the  poor^ 
the  high-born  or  thp  low-bor0,  the  induffarious  os 
the  idle,  but  all  thofe  who  have  received  a  liberal 
education,  an  ordinar}'  degree  of  erudition  in  li* 
beral  arts  and  faiences,  whether  by  birth  they  be 
defcended  from  magiftrates  and  officers  of  govern* 
picat,  or  fi:om  hufhaodiocn^  m^rch^nUi  mecha^ 
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bics,  or  labourers ;  or  whether  they  be  rich  or 
poor.  We  rauft  neverthelefs  remember,  that^f- 
nerally  thofe  who  are  rich,  anxl  defcended  from 
families  in  public  life,  will  have  the  bed  educa* 
tion  in  arts  and  fciences,  and  therefore  the  gen- 
tlemen will  ordinarily,  notwithflanding  fome  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule^  be  the  richer,  and  bom  of 
more  noted  families.  By  the  common  people  we 
mean  labourers,  hufbandmen,  mechanics,  and  mer- 
chants in  general,  who  purfue  their  occupations 
and  induib-y  without  any  knowledge  in  liberal 
arts  or  fciences,  or  in  any  thing  but  their  own 
trades  or  purfuits ;  though  there  may  be  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  and  individuals  may  be  found 
in  each  of  thefe  clalies  who  may  really  be  gen* 
tlemen. 

Now  it  feems  to  be  clear  that  the  gentlemen  in 
every  country,  are  and  ever  muft  be  few  in  num- 
ber in  comparifon  of  the  fim piemen.  If  you 
pleafe  then,  by  the  democratical  portion  of  fociety 
we  will  underftand  the  common  people  as  before 
explained ;  by  the  ariftocrarical  part  of  the  com- 
munity we  will  underftand  the  gentlemen  :  the 
diftinarons  which  have  been  introduced  among 
llie  gentlemen  into  nobility,  greater  or  leflcr,  arc 
perfectly  immaterial  to  our  prefent  purpofej 
lioigbts,  barons,  earls,  vifcounts,  marquiiTcs, 
dukes,  and  even  princes  and  kings,  are  ftill  but 
gentlemen,  and  the  word  noble  lignifies  no 
more  than  knowable,  or  confpicuous.  But  the 
gentlemen  arc  more  intelligent  and  fkilful,  as 
well  as  generally  richer  and  better  conneded,  and 
therefore  have  more  influence  and  power  than  an 
equal  number  of  the  common  people :  there 
is  a  conftant  energy  /and  effort  in  the  minds  of 
the  former  to  increafc  the  advantages  cheypofitfs 
ovin-  the  latter,  and  cp  augment  their  wedkb  and 
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influence  at  their  txpcncc.  This  effort  produces 
rcfentmencsandjealoufies,'  contempt,  hatred,  and 
fear,  between  the  one  fore  and  the  other.  Indi- 
viduals among  the  common  people  endeavour  to 
make  friends,  patrons*  and  proieitors,  among  the 
gentlemen.  This  produces  parties,  divilions,  tu-^ 
mults,  and  war :  but  as  the  former  have  moll  ad-* 
drefs  and  capacity,  they  gain  more  and  more  con- 
tinually, until  they  b;c>me  exorbitantly  rich,  and 
the  others  mifcrably  poor.  In  this  progrefs  the 
common  people  are  continually  looking  up  for  n 
protedor  among  the  gentlemen,  and  he  who  is 
tnqji  able  and  willing  to  proteft  them  acquires 
their  confidence.  They  unite  together  by  iheif 
feelings,  more  than  their  rcfiedions,  in  augment- 
ing his  power,  becaufe  the  more  power  he  has,  and 
the  lefs  the  gentlemen  have,  the  fafer  they  are* 
This  is  a  fliort  fketch  of  the  hiftory  of  that- pro- 
grefs of  paffions  and  feelings  which  has  produced 
every  fimple  monarchy  in  the  world  ;  and,  if  na- 
ture and  its  feelings  have  their  courfc  without 
refledion,  they  will  .produce  a  fimple  monarchy 
for  ever.  It  has  been  the  common  people,  then, 
and  not  the  gentlemen,  who  have  eitabllQied  ficn« 
pic  monarchies  all  over  the  world  ;  the  coftimort 
people,  againll  the  gentlemen,  eftabliftied  a  fim* 
pie  monarchy  in  Csrfar  at  Rome,  in  the  Medici 
at  Florence,  ^c.  and  are  now  in  danger  of  doings 
the  fame  thing  in  Holland  ;  and  if  the  Biitilh 
condttution  (hould  have  its  euthanafia  in  iimplo 
tDonarchy,  according  to  the  prophecy  (rf'Mfi 
Hume,  it  will  be  effcfted  by  the  common  people^' 
CO  avoid  the  increaftng  oppreifions  of  the  gemld*-^ 
men. 

:  If  this  is  the  progrefs  and  courfe  of  fhings  («nd 
who  does  not  know  that  it  ii?)  it  foUow^s^  tHaciC 
h  the  true  ioc&efl. and i)cil  policy, o£ the  cqjiiniM 
;  • ; .  people 
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people  to  take  away  from  the  body  of  the  gentle* 
men  all  (hare  in  the  didribucion  of  offices,  and  ma« 
nagement  of  ^he  executive  power.  AVhy  ?  Be- 
caufe  if  any  body  of  gentlemen  have  the  gift  of 
offices^  they  will  di(pofc  of  them  among  their 
own  families,  friends,  and  connexions ;  they  will' 
alfo  make  ufe  of  their  votes  in  difpofing  of  d^ 
ficesi  to  procure  themfelves  votes  in  {>opular  elec^ 
tions  to  the  fenate  or  other  council,  or  to  procure' 
themfelves  appointments  in  the  executive  depart-' 
mem.  It  is  the  true  policy  of  the  common  peo- 
ple to  place  the  whole  executive  power  in  ontf' 
man,  to  make  him  a  diftinft  order  in  the  ftate^ 
from  whence  arifcs  an  inevitable  jealoufy  between 
him  and  the  gentlemen  ;  this  forces  him  to  be- 
come a  father  and  protcftor  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  to  endeavour  always  to  humble  every 
proud  afpiring  fenator,  or  other  officer  in  the  ftatc, 
who  is  in  danger  of  acquiring  an  influence  too 
great  for  the  law,  or  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution*. 
This  influences  him  to  look  for  merit  among  the 
common  people,  and  to  promote  from  among  them 
fuch  as  are  capable  of  public  employments ;  fo 
that  the  road  to  preferment  is  open  to  the  com^. 
mon  people  much  more  generally  and  equitably 
in  fuch  a  government,  than  in  an  arifliocracy,  or 
one  in  which  the  gentlemen  have  any  fliare  in  ap^^ 
jipintments  to  oflices. 

From  this  deduftion  it  follows,  that  the  prc^ 
cept  of  our  author,  "  to  educate  children  (of  the 
••-  common  people)  in  principles  of  diflike  and 
^*  enmity  againft  kingly  government,   and  enter 
•*  into  an  oath  of  abjuration  to  abjure  a  toleration ' 
•*  of  kings  and  kingly  powers,**  is  a  mod  iniqui-, 
fpus  and  infamous  ariftocratical  artifice,  a  mod' 
^rnnai  confpiracy  againft  the  rights  of  mankind^ 
and  agaiofl;  that  equality  betwcieD  the  genti^netf 
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and  the  commoo  people  which  nature  has  efta- 
bliihed  as  a  moral  right,  and  law  ihould  ordaia 
as  a  political  right,  for  the  prefervation  of  liberty. 
By  kings^  and  kingly  power,  is  meant,  both  by 
our  author  and  me^  the  executive  power  in  a  fin* 
^ie  perfbn.  American  common  people  are  coo 
enlightened,  it  is  hoped,  ever  to  fall  into  fuch  an 
hypocritical  fnare ;  the  gentlemen  too,  it  is  hoped^ 
are  too  enlightened,  as  well  as  too  equitable,  ever 
€0  attempt  fuch  a  meafure  ;  becaufe  they  mud 
know  that  the  confequence  will  be,  that,  after  fuf- 
fering  all  the  evils  of  contefts  and  diflcnfions, 
cruelty  and  oppreffion,  from  the  ariflocratics,  the 
common  people  will  perjure  themfelvcs,  and  let 
up  an  unlimited  monarchy  indead  of  a  regal  re- 
labile 

The  (econd  rule  of  policy  is,  '^  not  to  fuffef  Second 
^f  particular  perfons  to  grandife  or  greaten  them-  Rule* 
•'  ielves  more  than  ordinary;  for  that  by  the  Ro. 
•*  mans  was  called  *  affedatio  regni,'  an  afpiring 
**  to  kingftiip."     Melius  and  Manlius  are  agaici 
tilted  :  "  The  name  of  the  latter  was  ever  after  dif- 
**  owned  by  his  whol^  family,  that  famous  family' 
^^  of  the  Manlii,  and  both  the  name  and  memory* 
^^  of  him  and  of  his  confulfhip  were  razed  out 
**  of  all  public  records  by  decree  of  the  fenate.*' 
—It  is  cenainly  an  efferttial  rule  in  a  free  govern^:, 
ment,  to  fuffcr  no  man  to  greaten  bimfclf  above: 
the  law :  but  it  is  impoffible  it  fhould  ever  be  obi^- 
ferved  in  a  iimple  democracy  or  ariftocracy.  What 
might  not  Manlius  have  done,  if  Rome  had  beer* ' 
joverned  by  a  Cngle  fovcreign  afTembly  of  rcprc-' 
fentatives  ?   It  was  the  ariftocracy  that  murdered' 
Manlius,  much  ag^inft  the  will  of  the  democracy ^.^ 
fo  that  the  inftance  is  againit  the  author.^  :  The* 
Orange  iamiiy  m  HoilMd  are  menoaotd  too  ^  bus^ 
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u  is  the  common  people  whobavefuppprtedthat^ 
xnilyj  for ibeir.prote&ion againfttbe viftocracy* v|c 
is  agreed 5  however,  by  many  refpe&ablc  writcni 
that  the  family^  of  Orange  have  been  dangerous  \vk 
that  Ilace,  becaufe  the  peQple  have  no  jcaafticutiqa^l 
ibare  ia  the  governmenr^  and  the  Authority  .^xtfw 
cifcd  by  the  iladtholder  is  not  legally  de6ned  s  }Si 
the  people,  therefore,  in  their  anger,,  ^ould  aug- 
ment the  power  of  that  houfe  too  much  above  the 
ariftocracy,  it  would  be  abfolute ;  but  if  the  people 
fiiould  expel  that  houfe,  they  mudfet,  up  another,  as 
well  as  demand  a  (hare  in  the  legiflaturc  for  them* 
felves,  or  become  flaves,  and  a  prey  to  the  arit 
tocracy.     It  is  a  good  rule  for  Holland. ta  beware 
of  too  great  a  man ;  but  it  is  equally  necefikry  to 
beware  of  five  thoufand  men,  who  may  eafily  be-^ 
xrome  too  great.     But  in  our  author^s  Right  Con- 
(litution  the  obfervance  of  the  Tiile  is  impoflSbtc^ 
The  people,  if  unrellrained  by  a  fenatc  or  a  king^ 
will  fet  up  feme  one  man,  and  advance  him  to  4^ 
^reatnefs  of  dignity  and  authority  inconii(\eni  wii1i> 
liberty  :  as  foon  as  any  one  in  (i>ch  a  govemmeflt' 
gets  the  command  in  chief  of  an  army,   he  haST 
the  ftaic  in  his  power.    The  cottimoh  -piople  xvt 
Holland  would   aflifl  the  arftiy  in  making  the' 
prince  abfolute  (if, -indeed,  tlie  prince  wgtikf  ar-* 
cepc  of  a  gift  that  would  ruin  his  counrry  tis'wcll 
as  his  hcnife)  if  rhey  were  not^eftrained  "by  i' 
ftanding  ari'Aocratical  power,-- v^hich  our adHi'or 
abhors.      '  • 


a.       • 
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Rule.  **  tinuation  ofcommand  and  authority  in  the  bands, 
**  of  particn1urpcrfo.nsor'famili^^*'.st-i^^ft  ruleft: 
undoubtedly  ncceflar^  to  prcfcrve  a  firnplear^ift^v 
cracy  or  democracy  j  butit  is^iniphiCTicaSfe  in, 
both,*  and  therefore  it  is  imjjraftica W(rt(>  ,j>rtfe 
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.an  triftocracy  or  dcmorracy.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  a  ncccfTary  or  ppop-r  rule  in  a  well-confti- 
tuted  free  goi'crnmfnt.  Cominand  and  authoricjr 
may  be  continued  for  any  number  of  years,  or  for 
life,  in  rhc  fame  hands,  wirhoiit  the  leaft  danger; 
beca'jfe,  upon  the  fmallcft  fymprom  of  an  inclina- 
tion to  alt'jfc  his  powr,  he  inay  be  difplaced  by  the 
fxrcnri'.'o,  without  danger  or  inconvenience:  but 
\r.  a  firnple  ariftocracy  ord<:mocracy  he  cannot  be 
removed  at  all ;  the  majority  will  fupport  him  at 
all  event?;  or,  if  they  do  not,  the  majority  tnat 
removes  \}\m  will  b:  fo  ImAlI,  that  the  minority 
who  arc  h's  friends  may  often  rarfe  convttlfions.  Iz 
is  a  neceflary  rule,  too,  in  fiich  a  mixed  govern- 
ment as  that  ofRome,  where,  in  the  bt  II  of  times, 
the  people  had  an  authority  nt-jriy  equal  to  that  of 
the  fenate.  Where  the  mixture  is  of  two  powers 
only,  and  the  executive  is  wholly  in  one  of  them, 
or  partly  in  one,  and  partly  in  jntiiher,  they  are  in 
continual  danger  of  the  tyranny  of  a  fingle  perfon, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  difputes  bL-twecn  the 
two  branches  about  xiit  excrcife  of  the  executive 
and  judicial  power;  but  where  the  executive  is  in 
one  hand,  the  legiflative  m  three,  and  the  judicial 
in  hands  different  from  both,  there  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
any  danger  from  a  continuance  of  command  in 
any  one,  Livy  had  good  reafon  in  the  Roman 
ftate  to  fay,  "  Libettatis  magna  cuftodia  eft,  (i 
";  magna  imperia  efle  non  fines,  et  temporis  mo- 
'*  dus  imponatuT;  it  is  a  grand  prefcrvativc  of 
liberty  if  you  do  not  permit  "  great  powers  and 
"  commands  to  continue  long,  and  if  you  limit  in 
"  point oftime."  And  tothispmpofethcffimilian 
law,  if  it  could  have  been  obfcrved,  would  have 
been  a  good  one.  "  The  noble  Roman,inlhe  ninth 
"  book,  fpoke  in  charafter,  when  he  laid*  *  Hoc 
^  quidein  regno  limilc  eft,'  and  diif  indeed  is  like 
•   Vol.  III.  Hh  «  a  king. 
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a  kingihip,  that  1  alone  fhould  bear  this  great 
office  of  cenforfhip  ^  triennium  et  fex  menfcs^ 
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'^  lian  law/'  Livy,  too,  fpeaks  in  charaAer,  as  a 
good  citizen  of  an  ariftocratical  government,  when 
in  his  third  book  he  fpeaks  of  a  monftrous  bufi- 
ncfs,  that  the  ides  of  May  were  come  (**  whidi 
**  was  the  time  of  their  year's  choice")  and  yet  no 
^^  new  eleAion  appointed :  id  vero  regnum  haud 
"  dubie  videnc,  deploratur  inperpetuum  libertas  i" 
it  without  doubt  feems  no  other  than  a  kingdom, 
and  liberty  is  loft  for  ever.  It  was  no  doubt 
treafbn  for  any  man  to  hold  that  high  office  of 
the  diftatorfhip  in  his  hand  beyond  fix  months. 
Cicero's  Epiftles  to  Atticus  concerning  Caefar 
contain  notable  duff  to  this  purpofe.  The  care 
of  that  people  in  not  permitting  any  man  to  bear 
the  fame  office  twice  together,  was  all  in  cha- 
rafter,  becaufe  continuance  in  high  office  con- 
ftantly  expofed  the  (late  and  conftitution  to  th^! 
danger  of  being  overturned,  and  converted  into  an 
abiolute  monarchy.  In  this  conftitution  too,  in 
confeqiience  of  the  checks  between  the  fcnate,  the 
tribunes,  and  the  people,  there  was  fbmc  chance 
for  having  this  law  obferved :  but  an  <^milian  law, 
in  our  author's  '*  Right  Conftiturion,''  would:  be 
iTjadc  to  no  purpofc;  it  would  be  fet  afide,,wjth-. 
out  ceremony,  when  nothing  but  a  voteof  anall-- 
powerful  majority  would  be  wanting  to  /et  It  at 
defiance :  but  in  a  mbced  conftitution  gf  three 
i^rknches,  fuch  a  law,  if  made,  would  be  punAu* 
ally  executed,  much  more  exadlly  and  .certainly^ 
than  in  the  Roman  conftitution;  but  in  fuch  a. 
conftitution  fuch  a  law  would  be  unneceflary,  iii^.! 
no  danger  c^  arife  from  the  continuance  of  «qy. 
general  or  admiral  in  command.  The  fame  m% 
foning  is  applicable  to  the  firec  ftates  of  Creecik^' 

where 
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^hcre  Ariftotle  cells  us,  "  this  rule  was  obfcrvrd*" 
The  fptech  of  Cincinnatus   to  the  people,   to 
perfuade  them  to  let   him  lay  down  his   com- 
rnand,  now  the  time  was  come,  though  the  enemy 
was  almoft  at  the  gates,  and  never  more  need, 
t^an  at  that  time,  of  his  valour  and'  prudence, 
is  a  terrible  example  againft  our  author's  fyftem: 
for,  though  "  no  pcrfuifion  would  ferve  the  turn, 
*^  icfign  he  would,  telling  them  therd  would  be 
^  more  danger  to.  the  (late  in  prolonging  hispowr 
••  er  than  from  the  enemy,  fince  it  might  prove  a 
**  pernicious  precedent  to  the  Roman  freedom  -,** 
yet„  as  no  more  than  two  or  three  fuch  charaAers 
as  Cincinnatus  appeared  in  fcven  hundred  years,  a 
ftatefman  would  be  mad  who  fhould  place  the  ex- 
igence of  his  form  of  government  upon  the  pie- 
iiimption  that  a  fucccflion  of  charafters  lb  diHnte* 
reded  woqld  appear  to  refift  the  people  themfelves 
in  their' dcfire  to  violate  a  law.     If  the  people  ac 
that  period  could  forget  a  rule  fo  eflential  to  their 
lafety,  what  are  we  to  expeft  when  rhey,  and  their 
idols  too,  are  more  corrupt  ?  "  M.  Rutilius'Cen- 
^  fprinus,  although  he  too  made  a  Ipeech  againft 
*'  it,  gave  way  to  the  people,  when  they  forced 
'*'hinni  to  undergo  the  office  of  cenfor  twice  toge- 
*'  ther,  contrary  to  the  intent  and  praftice  of  their 
*^  ainceftors^  and  accepted  it  upon  this  condition, 
'f  tfiat  a  faW  might  pafs  againft  the  title  in  that 
**'  arid  other  officers,  left  it  (hould  be  drawn  into 
*'  precedent  in  time  to  come/'     But  our  author 
all  along  miftakes  the  fpirit  of  this  rule;  it  was 
mh  ariftdcratical  regulation  altogether ;  it  was  tlic 
fe1iat%  and  patHcians  who  procured  it  to  be  ob« 
(cfVeti,  from  an  ariftocrarical  motive  and  principle; 
(riiii\  a  jealoufy  ef  the  people  on  one  fide,  and  of 
kih^Iy  power  on  the  other.     It  js  the  &me  Ipirit 
«litfh^rec}|>itiCed  Caflius  and  ManVdi^' from  the 
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rocky  and  put  Melius  to  death  without  ceremony. 
The  people,  or  their  reprcfcntatives,  if  uncxm- 
trouledi  would  nor  probably  ever  make  fuch  a  law'; 
if  they  did,  they  would  never  long   obfervc  iti 
the  people  would  not  fuflfcr  it  to  be  much  or  long 
6bferved  in  Rome,  notwithftanding  all  the  excr- 
tiohsof  the  ariftocracy.  The  times  foon  came  when 
Cincinnatus's  and  Cenforinus's  were  not;  found  to 
refufe  power  and  office  offered  them  againft  law, 
any  more  than  Horacii  and  Va^erii  were  found  to 
poftpone  their  private  fortune  to  plebeian  liberty. 
Even  the  Grecian  ariftocracies  could  not  obfervc 
this  rule.     It  was'a  law  of  Sparta  that  no  man 
Hiould  be  twice  admiral :  but  Lyfander  had  ad- 
drefs  enough  to  perfuadehis countrymen  to  give  the 
title  to  Aratus,  but  the  real  command  to  him- 
felf  under  the  title  of  vice-admiral.   Even  in  that, 
which  was  in  appearance  the  moft  democratical 
ftate  of  Greece,  Achaia,  Aratus  had  the  real  power 
and  command  when  he  was  out  of  place^  as  much 
as  when  he  was  in.     Our  author  miftakes,  too,  th^ 
fpirit  of  the  law,  **  that  no  tribune  fhould  becoo- 
V*  tinued  two  years  together."    This  law  was  i 
"mere  ariftocratical  artifice,  to  weaken  the  influence 
^   of  the  tribunes  and  their  conflituents,  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  acquiring  confidence,  (kill,  and  in- 
fluence, by  experience.    If  the  people  had  under* 
ftood  their  own  caufe,  they  would  have  infifted 
upon  the  privilege  of  chpoCng  the  fame  tribune 
as  long  as  they  approved  his  conduft. 

Vourth    - '   "  Not  to  let  two  of  one  family  to  bear  offices  of 

Rule.       cc  i^igh  truft  at  Ope  time,  nor  to  permit  a  contimu- 

'«  tioh  of  great  powers  in  any  one  faniily.T  Thisnile 

is  indifpenfable  i;i  ariftocracies j  where  the  foye- 

reignty  is  in  continual  danger  fronn  loidiviAials  of 

great  influence  and  pow^ral  coimedlons,  wRertjiL. 
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saloufy  of  popular  men  and  meafurcs  muft  Be  cbhy 
tantly  kepi  up  to  its  highefl:  pitch.     The  Stqmaft 
ulc,  ^*  Ne  duo  vel  pliircs  ex  vinS  familli  magrios 
'  magiftracus  gerant  codcm  tempore,  lee  not  twp 
'  or  more  of  one  family  bear  great  offices  at  the 
'  fame  time ;"  and  the  other,  '*  Ne  magna  im- 
'  peria  ab  una  familijprefcribantur,  let  not  great 
^  commands  be  prtrfcrlbed  or  continued  iti  one 
*  femily/*  v.ere  neceffary  ariftocratical  rules,  bc-f 
aufr,  as  the  paf^icians  were  always  afraid  of  .thld' 
«ople,  who  wer^  continuiliy  urging  for  more 
^Qwer,  a  very  powerrful  fainiiv,  by  joining  with  the 
leople,  might  hivr  ch.inged  the  conftiturian.     It 
9  a  wife  aid  ufefui  rule  in  j^eneral  in  all  govern- 
nents  i  bur  in  ii  funple  democracy,  though  it  may 
>e  more  aeceflTiry  than  in  any  other  form,  it  is  al- 
rays  impradicable ;  the  people  will  fct  it  afide' 
whenever  they  pleafe,  and  will  alwnys  be  fure  to' 
epart  from  it  in  favour  of  a  favourite  man  01:  fa-  * 
nitjr;  but  in  a  mixed  conllitution  of  three  branches 
here  is  lefs  necefTity  of  obferving  the  rule  with 
tci^ne^s,  and  ^more  facility  of  obferving  it  when 
Keilarv.     It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  con%i-^ 
lltion  of  Romt;  could  have  been  longer  preferved,, 
rCieero^a^  joined  Antony  Inftead  of  O^taviws. 
rhp  people  were  now  uncontrouled,,  and-  the  fe-  ' 
lafrf  had.iofl  its  autl>ority  :  and  the  people,  beha^* 
ct§$  they  alw[ays  do^  when  they  pretend  to  eker-^ 
Ife  the  whG4e  executive  and  (egiftiaiivc  power ; 
hat  is,  they  fet  up  immediately  one  man  and  ofle 
iimiiy  for  an eniperor,  in  effeft,  fometin^s  refpeft- ' 
Ig  ancjeqt  forms  at  Brft,  and  fometimcs  rej{:dtiKg, 
\fl^  ^irc^^ther.  .,But  of  all  rules,  this  isthe.leaft 
tofilblejto  perfuade  them  to  obferve  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
riie  Fiorentine^family  of  the  Medici  were  fee  up 
d  this  maniser  by  the  people,  who,  as  Macl^iavcl^ 
[;^rix\s  us^  aiMed  at  all  power,  and  a  fimple  de^. 
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mocriqr;  arid  in  fuch  cafes  "  Cofhnus  is  alwayk 
**  cafily  adtnitced  to  fucceed  his  coufm  AWrxan'* 
**  der."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  *'  Poni-; 
'^  peius  Colunnba  ftood  up. in  the  concIaFc,  and: 
*^  (hewed  them  how  dangerous  and  prejudicial  il. 
^^  muft  of  ncceffity  prove  to  the  liberii-s  of  Itaty, 
V  that  the  popedom  fliould  be  continued  in  one. 
*'  houfe,  in  the  hands  of  two  brothers,  one  after 
*'  another;"  but  if  the  eledion  of  a  pope  had 
depended  upon  the  people  of  Florence,  Julian 
-  dc  Medicis  would  have  been  chofen  to  fucccrd 
his  brother^    though    Columba  had   harangued' 
tbrm  with  ever  fo  much  eloquence  againft  it.     A 
conclave  of  cardinals,  and  a  body  of  people  in  t 
city,  are  very  different  eleftors.     The  continua- 
tion of  power  in  the  houfe  of  Orange  is  another 
inftance  in  point ;  that  family  have  been  conti- 
nued in  power  by  the  will  of  the  people,  very 
often  exprefled  in  outrageous  fury,  and  very  cftcn': 
much  againft  the  inclination  of  the  ariftocracy/ 

In  every  nation,  under  every  form  of  govern*c 
ment,  public  affairs  were  always  managed  by  a* 
very  fmall  number  of  families,  compared  with 
the  whole  number.  In  a  fimple  derhocracy  they, 
will  ever  be  conduced  by  the  fmalleft  number  of 
all  I  the  people  will  confer  ail  upon  a  very  few  fa- 
milies at  iirft,  and  upon  one  alone  at  length. 
''  The  Roman  fenate  carried  all  by  families  v^b 
**  .does  the  fenate  of  Venice ;"  but  the  number  is 
greater  than  will  ever  be  intruded  bv  a  pv(^de 
who  exercife  the  whole  executive  and  legifiadvc 
ppwer  in  one  affcmbiy.  But  the  hrgeft  number 
of  families  that  can  be  introduced  into  adhial  con;* 
fidence  and  fervice,  in  any  combination  of  the 
powers  of  fociety,  is  in  the  compofition  of  three 
branches  i  becaufehere  as  many  families  are  em*, 
ployed  to  reprcfent  the  people  by  aumbcrs^  as  ta 

reprefcflt 


ircfent  property  in  the  fenate ;  and  k  is  in  fuch 
orm  alone  that  ib  many  families  may  be'  em-^ 
lyed  without  confufion  and  feditiort.  Herc^ 
fn  this  rule  of  poliqr  may  be  beft  obferved,  not 
let  two  or  more^  unneceflarily,  bear  high  offices 
)nce ;  or,  if  there  are  feveral  of  a  family  whole 
rrit  is  acknowledged^  they  nuy  be  employed 
jiout  the  fmalleft  danger. 

'*  To  hold  up  the  m^efty  and  authority  of  their  Fifth 
fiiflFrages  or  votes  entire,  in  their  fenators  or  R^lc. 
fiiprenne  aflemblies  i'*  or,  in  other  words,  '*  to 
maintain  the  free  fuflFragrs  of  fenates  or  peofde^ 
iintainccd  with  the  influence  or  mixture  of  any 
commanding  power ;  for  if  this  were  not  fe« 
ooncd  from  c§ntroul  or  influence  of  any  other 
power,  then  aftum  erat  de  libertate/'-^To 
intain  the  independence  and  integrity  of  fuf- 
B^  'without  corruption  from  flattery,  artifice^ 
bes^  or  fear,  is  no  doubt  a  good  rule;  but  if  the- 
dMM-  here  means  that  the  power  of  the  people 
mid  be  abfolute,  and  without  controul  fi-om  a- 
ate  or  a  Brft  executive  magiihate,  it  is  beg* 
ig'  the  queftion,  and,  what  is  morct  it  is  notorU 
3y •  fidfc  and  deftrudtive. 

^  So  long,'*  fays  our  author,  *^  as  the  Roman 
people  kept  up  their  credit  and  authority  aa'x 
(acitKl,  in  their  tribunes  and  fupreme  aftmblifcs,  * 
fo  long  they  continued  really  free.-'    But  how 
igpwas  this  ?    While  they  were  only  defendiq^: 
mfiives  from  the  tyranny  of  the  fenate  \  whijb- 
ry  were  gready  inferior  to  the  fenate  m  power j 
lie  they  were  increafmg  their  own  i>6«eer>y: 
taining  the  office  of  tribune,  by  obtaining;  li-^ 
(ty  to  marry  into  patrician  families,  to  be  ap-^^ 
ioied  ediles, confuls,<:enfors,  Sec. :  mfliort,  Whde 
lir.  power  was  infefior  to  that  of  the  fenate,  aad 
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CM^FOulabl^  by  ir^  they  enjoyed  as  much  Ubrrtf 
z^iPycr  was; enjoyed  ortjiet  chat  government;  tmc 
the  nnprnenc  they  Qbt^incd  mn  equality  of  power 
vficb  the  Tenatey  ihey  begati)  10  exercifc  more  than 
th^ir  ha)f»  and  to  give  it  to  (heir  idols.  ^*  Wbco, 
15  by  iheir  own  negied^  they  gave  Sylla,  and  his 
^\  party  in  the  fenatc^  an  opportunity  of  power  to 
1'  curb  them,  then  their  fuffragcs  (once  efteeaicd 
**  facrtd)  were  trodden  under  foot;  for  innmcdi- 
.-  -  ^^  ately  ikftcr  ihfiy  came  to  debate  and  aft  but  •by 

*'  icourtcfy,.the  awthoriiy  left  being  by  Sylla,  after 

**  the  eipiratipn  of  hi$  didatoj  (hip>  in  the  hawb- 

of  th^.  landing  fenate^  (b  that  it  could  never 

after  be  regain^  by  the  peo^e»     Ca^ar,.  when 

he  naarcbed  to  Rome,  deprived  them  aifo.  of 

the  authority  of  their  firf&ageSi  only  i/i:  ribr-« 

^'  mal  way  m<^  ufe  of  them ;  and  fe»  under,  i 

*^  (hadow.of  UgaJity>  he  affumed  that  power  uoco 

"  himfclf,  which  they  durft  not  deny  hinl/'  .:OMr 

Author  i$,  rever  weary  of  producing  aneodoreajiiid 

exaoiples  froii)  hiftory,  which  prx>ve  his  own  {yflrm 

to  be  intrdljjbl)i,deftru6tive  o(  libcrriy.     It  is  ^mfr 

ierable  conC^lat-km  to  a  vi^^iuous.  citiaen,  who  ha 

loft  his  liberty,  to.  tell  hia^that  h(»  hai  k>ft  it  ^^by 

'<  the  ncgU^  and  fauit,>,of  hi^  feiiow^cidzcn^  ii 

"  gen<-ral  -/'  it  is  the  moft  humiliating  and  defpc- 

r;dte  ilavery  pf  ^«    If  be  faad-loft  it  by  the  fimpic 

li^urp^ctoniOl  a  lingle  man  or  fcnate,  without  the 

f^it  of  the  people  (if  that  indeed  is  a  poffiUcor 

fuppofeable  Caf^)  be  might  .ftiU  ^  entertain  a  hope 

of  regaining  it «  but  when  we  are  told  that  a.  pee* 

pie  \oLk  th«ir  hbeny  by  a  negltA  or  fault  that  we 

know  they  will  always  commit  when  uncontnoiiled, 

i^  it  not,  a-conclufiye. argumont  for  providing  it) 

the  con(titqtion.anjeSe£Uial  controul  ^  When  ds 

]H^<t^xrfK»£b;all.ppwtTSJn.fingteaflem^l^  n 

CMW.ih)8«.  the  .power  of^SyliaMDciCaslar  will  a^ 
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lysfAnix  in,  and  influence  and  controtil:  it  ts  ifTH 
ffible,  then^  that  in  our  author's  form  of  go- 
mmenc  this  fifth  ndc  of  policy  ever  fiiould  be 
ifcnrrd,  or  the  fufFragcs  kept  pure  and  upright; 
Jiift  in  the  fame  manner  dealt  Cofmua  in  the 
Fioremine  Jcnatc :  he  made  ufe  of  their  fuf* 
ftiges,  but  he  had  fo  played  his  cards  before* 
hand,  that  tiicy  durft  not  but  yield  to  his  anrv- 
.biti:)n.  So  1  iberius  firft  brought  the  fuflrages 
of  the  fenace  at  his  own  devotion,  that  they 
durik  not  but  confent  to  his  eftabliihment^  and 
dicn  fo  ordered  the  matter,  that  he  might  feem 
CO  do  nothing,  not  only  without  rheir  confent, 
fcut  to  be  forced  to  accept  the  empire  by  their 
intrraty ;  fo  that  you  fee  there  was  an  empire  in 
tStCky  long  before  it  was  declared  in  formality." 
F.Hl  duplicity  be  iefs  practicable,  or  iefs  com* 
on,  in  an  aflfembly  of  the  people  than  in  a  fe- 
Ktc  ?  May  not  an  empire  or  defpotifm  in  effeft, 
nugh. democratical  in  form,  be  leis  difficult  to' 
somplifh  than  even  under  an  ariftocratical  form  ? 
mpine  of  particular  men  will  exift  in  tfkd:  un- 
er  •  every  funple  form,  and  every  unequal  mix- 
ire  :  an  empire  of  laws  in  reality  can  be  miiii* 
iaed  only  in  an  equal  mixture  of  all  three. 

:••.  That  the  people  be  continually  trained  up  in  Sixtb 
.theexercife  of  arms,  and  the  militia  lodged """^ 

flioly  in  the  people's  hands,  or  that  part  of  them 
-which  are  moit  firm  to  the  inter  eft  of  libertyj 
'  chatrfo  the  j)ower  may  reft  fully  in  the  difpo- 

fition  of  their  fupreme  aflemblies."*— The  limi- 
ttion  to  *<  that  part  moft  firm  co  the  intereft  of 

hbcrty,"  was  infertcd  here,  no  doubt,  to  referve 
le  right  of  difarming  all  the  friends  of  Charles 
tuart^  the  nobles  and  bifhops.  Without  (lopping 
I  itiquifc  into  the  juftice,  policy,  or  neceffity  of 

this. 
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thisi    the  rule  in  general  is  aceUent:  alf  Af 
con(cqucnces  that  our  author  dravs  from  it,  how* 
cyer^  cannot  be  adnutted.    One  coufcqueiure  was^ 
according  to  bim^  '^  that  nothing  could  at  mij 
*\  time  be  impoftd  upon  the  people  but  hy  their 
'1  confent,"  that  is,  by  the  conAsnt  of  theinfelirr% 
"  .or  of  fuch  as  were  by  them  intruded.     As  AriC^ 
'i  tode  tells  us^  in  his  fourth  book  of  Polidcs,  the 
'*  Grecian  dates  ever  had  fpecial  care  to  place  the 
"  ufe  and  exercife  of  arms  in  the  people,  bccaufiai 
'^  the  commonwealth  is  theirs  who  hold  the  arms  £ 
*^  the.  fword  and  fovereignty  ever  walk  hand  iff  ^ 
^'  hand  togedicr."  This  is  perfcdUy  juft.  «  Rome;* 
'^  and  the  territories  about  k,  were  trained  «p' 
^'  perpetually  in  arms,  and  the  whole  commoo- 
''  wealthy  by  this  means,  became  one  formal  mi*' 
*^  lida.     There  was  no  difference  io  order  bcK- 
'^  tween  the  citizen,  the  huibandman,  and  .  tbe^ 
*^  foldicr."    This  was  the  "  ufiial  coitrie,  even 
^^  before  they  had  gained  their  tribunesand  a(* 
'*.  iemblies)  that  is,  in  the  infancy  of  the  feoatr^ 
''  immediately  after  the  expolfion  of  their  kings," 
But  why  does  our  author  difguife  that  it  was  the; 
fame  under  the  kings  ?  This  is  the  truth ;   and  * 
it  is  not  honcft  to  conceal  it  here.    In  the  times'^ 
of  Tarquin,    even,    we  find  no  Handing  army,. 
>      "  not  any  form  of  foldiery ;"— "  nor  do  we  find,  * 
^'  that  in  after  times  they  permitted  a  depofuien' 
"of  the  arms  of  the  commonweakh  in  any  other"' 
*\  way,  till  their  empire  increafing,  neccflitycon-' 
"  drained  them   to  ercft  a  continued  ftipendiary  * 
"  foldiery  abroad,  in  foreign  parts,  either  for  the 
"  holding  or  winning  of  provinces."     Thus  wc 
have  the  truth  from  himfelf ;  the  whole  people'* 
were  a  militia  under  the  kings,  undor  the  fenatt,  ^ 
and  after  the  fenate's  authority  was  tempered  bf 
popular  tribunes  and  aflembliesj.  but  .^r^thcK.; 

people 


pii4pfeaec|UH'ed  f)6wer,  rqual  at  Icaft,  if  not  fupc- 
ri<Sflr'to  thfe  fchatr;   then   "forces  were  kept  up^ 
V  the  ambition  of  Cinnai  the  horrid  tyranny  of 
**  Sy4ia,  and  the  infolencc  of  Marius,  and  the 
*•  felftrndSof  divers  other  leaders,  both  before 
•*•  tttid  after  theiT>,  fiHed  all  Italy  with  tragedies, 
**  tairtd  the  world  with  w^der/'    Is  not  this  an 
argument  for  the  power  of  kings  and  fenates,  rather 
thitn  the  ijnconcroulable  po¥>er  of  the  people^  when 
k  TS*confcffed  *tfibt  the  two  firft  ufed  tt  wifely,  ^nd 
Ae  laft  pernicfeufly?  The  truth  is,  as  he'faid  be- 
fiS'^,  '^  the  f#Qfd  and  fovereignty  go  together.*' 
Whi'f^'the  (o^ereignty  was  in  thp  fenat^  under 
kihgs^  the  militia  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  icnatc 
giVm  oufe'by  the  kihg«i ;  while  the  fovereignty  was 
in-fhefi-iiate, 'under  the  confiih,  the  militia  obey-, 
cc^theorders  of  the  fenate  given  out  by  confuls; 
bltt-'  whch  the  fovereignty  was  loft  by  the  fedate, 
afid  gained  by  the  peopk,  the  militia  was.ncg- 
lfdted>  2t^^(bndihg  army  ftt'\]pi   and  obeyed  the  ^ 

orfiWoP  the  popular  idols.    "  The  people,  fee- 
*'  irtjg'wiirft'mifery  they  Bad  brought  upon  them- 
^'iAvftiy    by  keeping,  dieir  armies  within  the 
"'^iJowefe  of  Italy,  paflW- a  ia*  to  prevent  it,  and 
**^  tb  employ  them  abroad;  or  at  a  convenient  dif- 
•'-- Cdnce  V  the  law  wasrftiat  if  any  general  march* 
'S«(J^  over  the  river  Ktibicony  he  fhouid  be  de- 
•5 "diihed  a  public  enertiy  ;"  and  in  the  paflage  of 
that  river  this  following  infcription  "  ^ras  ereft- 
*^  -ed,  toput  themen  of  arms  in  mind  of  their  duty  r 
^**  Imperator,  five  miles,  five  tyrannus  armatus* 
*'  qiiifque,  fiftito  vexillurti,  armaque  deponito^  nee 
*f -eitra  hunc  amnerh  trajicito  j— general,  or  fol-  . 
*f-^ier,  or  tyrant  in  arms,  wholbever  thou  be, 
'^  ftiiid,  quit  thy  (landard,  and  lay  afide  thy  arms^ 
•«'**  Wfe  cirofs  not  this  rivd'."     But  to  what  pw- 
ptffi!  wi<  Ihe  kw  I  Ca^&r  knevr  the  peopte  now  to  « 
-'•.,-.  •    be 


TChe  right  Cmfiitution  ^d 

be  fovcrcign,  without  controul  of  the  fenatr,  and 
t|i^t  he  had  the  confidence  both  of  thenfi  and  his 
anpf ,  and  cajl  the  £c,  and  ercfted  "  praKoriart 
*^  bands,  infteadof  a  public  militia  i  and  was  foU 
"  lowed  in  it  by  his  fucceflbrs,  by  the  Grand  Sig^ 
**  nior,  by  Cofmus  the  firft  great  dofcc  of  Tut' 
••  cany,  by  the  Mufcovitc,  the  RuflTian,  the  Tar- 
^  tar,  by  the  French,**  and,  henrirg^t  have-addedr 
by  all  Europe^  who  by  that  means  are  all  ablcnf 
lute,  excepting  Englaiid,  becaufe  the  late  kin^ 
Charles  I.  who  attempted  it,  did  notfucceed  ;  ana 
becaufe  our  author's  "  Right  Conftitutton  of  » 
Commonwealth'*  did  not  fucceed:  if  it  had>  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  his  defcendancs  would  have  been 
emperors  of  Old  England  as  the  Cad&rs  wer?  of 
Old  Rome.  The  militia  and  foverei^nty  arc  in* 
feparable.  In  the  En^liih  conftituuont  if  the 
wriole  nation  were  a  militia,  there  would  be  a  om* 
litia  to  defend  the  crown,  the  lords,  or  the  com- 
inons,  if  either  were  attacked :  the  crovicn,  though 
it  commands  them,^  has  no  powet*  to  oie  them  in>- 
properly^  becaufe  it  cannot  pay  or .  fubfift  them 
without  the  cohfent  of  the  lords  and  cchfnnnons ;' 
Hut  if  the  militia  are  to  obey  a  foyereigiity .  in  a 
finale  afiembly,  ft  is  commanded,  paid^^  fubGfled» 
and.  a  Handing  army  tpo  may  be  raited^  paid,  and 
fuWiftctJ,  by  the  vote' oF  a  m^rxty\  the  mjUtia 
then  muft  all  obey  the'  fovereign  majority,  or  di* 
vide,  and  part  follow  the  majprity,^  aiid  part  the 
minority.  This  laft  cafe  is  civil  war;  but  until  it 
cbnries  to  this,  the  whole  militia  may  be  emploju^d 
l^  the  majority  in  any  degree  of  tyrahny/and^p^^ 
pi-cflion  over  the  minority.  The  confiiemipa 
furnifhes  no  refource  or  remedy  -,  aochTng  affords 
a*chance  of  reUef  but  rebenio'n.and^crvirwa^^-  if 
this  termmates  ift^^&your  of^thc^  raihpri^i^^iejt 
^U  tyrjsuinize  in  their  tiirns^  exasperated  l^y  re- 

vengcj, 
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venge,  in  addition  to  ambiiion  and  avarice;  if  the 
majority  prevail,  their  domination  becomes  more 
cruel,  and  foon  ends  10  one  dtfpor.  It  muft  be 
made  a  facred  maxim,  that  the  militia  obey  the 
executive  power,  which  reprefents  the  whole  peo- 
ple, in  the  escecution  of  laws.  To  fuppofe  arms 
in  the  hands  of  citizens,  to  be  ufed  at  individual 
difcretion,  except  in  private  felf.defence,  or  by 
{lirtial  orders  of  towns,  counties,  or  diftriAs  of  a 
itate,  is  to  demolifli  every  conftitution,  and  lay 
the  hws  proftrace,  fb  that  liberty  can  be  enjoyed 
by-  no  rnan*^it  is,  a  diffolution  ofthe  government. 
The  fundamental  law  of  the  militia  is,  that  it  be 
created,  direfted,  and  commanded  by  ehe  law$,^ 
and  cvet  for  the  fupport  of  the  laws.  This  truth 
is  acknowledged  by  our  author,  when  he  fays,. 
**  The  arms  of  the  commonwealth  Ihould  be 
^  lodged  iti  the  hands  of  chat  part  of  the  people 
**  which  arc  firm  to  its  eftablilhment." 

"  Children  (bould  be  educated  and  inftruftcd  Seventh 
*^  in  the  principles  of  freedom.     Ariftotle  fpeaki'^^* 
*^  plainly  to  this  purpofe,  faying,  *  that  the  inftitu- 
^^  tion  ^yoUth  fhould  be  accommodated  to  that, 
".  form  of  government  under  which  they  live;  for* 
**  aitnvch  a$it.  makes  exceedingly  for  the  pre* 
**  fervatign  of  the  prefent  government/  whatlb* 
♦*  ever  it  be.**— It  is  unneceflary  to  ukc  pains  to 
(hew,  that  the  **  impreflions  men  receive  in  youth 
^^  arie  retailed  in  full  age,  though  never  fo  bad; 
^  urileis  Aey  happen,  which  is  very  rare,  to  quit. 
^  the  conupc  principles  of  education  by  an,  ex«^ 
^  cdlent  reaibpand  found  judgement  /'  nor  is  it. 
tstcefhry  to.  cite  the  tcftimonics  *^  of  Plutarch  ot| 
^ '  If^ates^*^  ?lato  or  Solomon,  or  *'  Capfar\Com-j^ 
••.  mcntvies,*'  nor  the  examples  of  «^  <f rocpe,  or, 
*^G^fc^^ai4I»ff  «*Drui(k''-^Thcpu9^^^^^        . 

;    ,,    -   a'  djfSculiy 
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difficulty  the  Romani^fottra-fertftaMifti^Aelf 

fiom  the  education  of  thtirydutli  (A^eri^hcTort^ 
of  Brutus)  in  diffirrrtr  prinVrjifcs,  ifitf  Ttc 
ftr  uftions  experienced'  by  the"  C«fari*  in  ettaWSlrr 
ing  defpotifm  arnorrga  people  VdiWaftcd'trrttleP'i^ 
commonwealth,  Are  appofitc  enough,   '  Kdlitiatibn 
is  more  rndifpeiTlable;  and  muft  be  mbrr  geriWki' 
tinder  a  free  government  thah  any  other.    Irir* 
monarchy,  the  fewwho  are  iik^ly  to  govern  muff 
have  fomc  education,  but  the  con\ma»V  'pfrop^*^ 
muft  be  kept  in  ignbraificf ';  ih*  an  atiflx^cyf  tfijf 
nobles  fhould  be  educated,  but  herc^itfe^cil'nT6ii4 
neceflary  that  the  cohimonpedpir  ffl6uMbe^ign6^' 
rant ;  but  in  a  free  goverhrtienr,  knof^JcdJge  mufr 
be  general,  and  ought  to  be  univerfil.     Yet  fucfP 
19  the  miferable  blindnefi  of  mankind,  diat  in  ouf^ 
aX!thor'5  *'  Right  Confticution"  it  is  very  dbOiferfuU 
whether  the  pitiful  nrwtive  of  faving  the  expenc? 
would  not  wholly  extinguilh  public  education.    Ir 
there  were  not  a  fenate,  but  the  people  in  one  afv 
fembly  ruled  all^  it  is  a  ferious  quelnon,  whethci'* 
there  is  one  people  upon  earth  fo  generally  gene-* 
rous  and   intelligent,  as  to  maintain  (chools  and' 
univcrfities  at  the  public  expence.     The  greater 
number  of  evefy  people  are  ftill  ignorant;  and 
although   their  leaders  might  arcfuify   perfuade 
them  to  a  thoufand  idle  expences,  they  w<!>uld  ik)t 
be  able  to  perfuade  them  to  this,     fcxlticationi 
then,  muft  be  fupported  by  private  munificence ; 
and  tbis  fource,  although  fumcient  to  maint^n  a 
few  ichools  and  a  uhiverfity  in  a  er^ac  nation, 
can  never  be  fufficient  to  maintain  (choots  in  filf- 
ficienc  numbers  to  educate  a  whole  people,  Wh^re  ' 
^fenwcis  prefcrved,  it  is  always  it  maxini  with'^ 
them  ID  leified^  learnings  and  educate  their  ttW'^ 
families  y  ihetr-cKannpIe  is  foUowcd  by  all  bdiK9r<'^ 


lO  are  any  way  in  eafy  circumftanccs :  in  a  go- 
rnoicnt  of  three  branches^  comnioners  as  well 
nobles  are  under  a  necefllty  of  educating 
:ir  children,  becaufe  they  hope  to  be  called 
public  (ervice^  where  it  is  neccflary.  In  all 
!  oiixed  governments  of  antiquity,  education 
IS  nece0ary»  and  where  the  people  had  a  (hare 
was  the  moft  generally  praAilcd  i  but  in  a  fim- 
:,co\rernment  it  never  was  general.  In  Sparta  tc 
^Tar  from  being  general  i  it  was  confined  to  youth 
fannily  i  fo  it  was  under  the  ariAocracy  in  Rome: 
d  although  we  have  no  examples  of  Gmple  de- 
XU^cy  to  recur  to,  we  need  only  confideri  thac 
:  majority  muft  be  ignorant  and  poor  ^  and  re- 
lied the  murmurs  and  oppofition  made  by  num- 
rs  of  the  lowed  clafles,  who  are  often  joined  for 
ifte;*  purpofes  by  fome  men  of  confequence,  to 
.  convinced,  that  a  general  public  education 
ver  can  long  exift  in  a  Qmple  democracy ; — the 
nginefs,  the  envy,  and  malignity  of  the  JDufe  and 
lorant,  would  be  Battered  by  the  artful  and  de- 
ling, and  the  education  of  every  family  le&  to 
.  own  expence,  that  the  rich  only  might  have 
:ir  children  educated. 


9  •    •     • 


^.To.ufe  liberty  with  moderation,  left  it  turn  ^i?^^^ 
fo.Hcerjtioufncjfsj  which,  as  it  is  a  tyranny  it-        • 
ie)f,  ;ip  jt  jjrually  occafions  the  corruption  and  ' 
(;onvei;fiop  of  a  free  (late  into  monarchical  ty* 
5ajany4'-7Thi?  ^  a  caution  to  the  people^  and 
n^do,4^  Jiarm^li^ut  will  do  little  more  good, 
m|,  *^b<5,  ypjWjifripird,  and  be  ye  clotfted;*  will 
fipye.^liej.waLAtp  of  the  poor.     Lefti  res  and  for- 
W!^  aj^d  a^iionitions,  will  never  te  f  jfBcient  to 
M^Q.allihen,  vii'tuous^  political,  as  W(;ll  as  mo*  ^ 
|^.Wncefs^ande?f^^^^^       wi)»  fprnd  their  ink  and 
cufi^  Aoc  i^'  vain^  it  is  to  be  hopeid^  byt  withr 
'J  ""   ■  out 
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.  out  completely  reforming  the  world,  and  reftoring 
innocence  and  purity  to  all  mankind.  How  then 
is  the  tyranny  of  licentioufnefs  to  be  avoided  ?  By 
the  energy  of  laws.  And  where  will  be  the  energy 
of  law,  when  a  majoricy  may  fet  it  afidc  upon 
€vcry  qucftion  ?  Will  not  the  licentious  rich  man, 
who  has  perhaps  greater  influence  in  elcfticms  fbr 
his  licentioufnefs,  be  proteftcxi  from  punifkmertt 
by  his  party  in  the  houfe  ?  Will  not  the  coritinihl 
proftiturion  of  judgement  in  the  execucive  courts, 
to  the  views  of  a  political  parry,  increafc  and  pro- 
pagate licentioufnefs  ?  Will  not  the  daily  profti- 
turion of  the  executive  power,  by  beftowing  bf- 
fices,  not  for  virtue  or-  abilities,  but  merely  ftr 
party  merit,  daily  increafe  licentibufncfs  ?  Will 
not  the  appropriation  of  the  public  n>oney  to 
cledions  increafe  the  means  of  debauchery  am(>n| 
the  vicious  ?  Will  not  the  minor  party  b^  liece^ 
Htated  to  imitate  the  majority  in  thefe  praAides  as 
much  as  poRible,  in  order  to  keep  themfdvcs  In 
any  hopes  ?  When  their  hopes  arc  gone,  they  muft 
join  the  other  fide  in  worfhipping  the  lanric  idofc, 
ivho  then  become  complete  defpots.  In  our  au- 
thor's plan  of  government,  then,  his  camion 
againil  licentioufnefs  will  be  thrown  away ;  but  in 
a  mixed  government  it  will  be  extremely  uftfiil. 
The  laws  may  be  made  to  concur  with  fennonsi 
and  the  fcourge^  the  pillory^  and  the  gallows, lUiay 
enforce  the  precepts  of  moral  writers :  die  ma- 
giftrate  may  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  .a  praife 
to  them  that  do  well^  infteadiof!  being  S'tcMf 
.  only  to  the  mirwrity,  and  a  praife .  lx>  thoie  vbo 
oppreis  them.  As  cautions  and  adoionjijofift 
.  therefore^  are  undoubtedly  ufeful  in  a  go^vcftHDOfit 
^  trtHy  free,  though  idle  and  trifling. in  a  fimpicfk- 
mocrsicy^  let  us  proceed  to  <xx)fi(kr  clio|^^  ^\i9P 
.author*  •       .■-  -  »  -r»-       v    .  •  ■  .  t.      -■;%-. 

;  .  .    His 


..His/irfl  caution  under  this  eighth  rule^of  po^Firft 
fey  is,  ^*  it  is  above  ali  things  neceilary  to  avoid  ^•**''^"^ 
'  civil  difleniioQs ;''  and  '*  the  utterniod  remedy. 
f  is  not  to  be  ufed  upon  every  diftemper  or  de* 
I  fault  of  thofe  that  ihall  be  intruded  with  the 
^  people's  power  and  authority/'   How  charminj 
!;  is  for  brothers  to  live  in  harmony  1  The  fmallei 
[iMigf  increafe  by  concord  !  How  many  beautiful 
UEUimencs,  in  heavenly  nunibers,    from   writers 
icrcd  and  profane^  might  be  faid  or  iung  in  ho^ 
lOur  of  peace,  concord,  harmony,  and  brotherly 
9ve  I  Repetitions  of  them  from  age  to  ag^e  have 
ceo  made,  no  doubt,  to  the  edification  and  com^ 
Drtof  many;  but,   alas!    diiienlaoDs  ilill  exift, 
ad  daily  arife  in  every  nation,  city,  village,  and, 

lear^  I  may  add,  family,  in  the  whole  world, 
iomethingmore  efficacious,  then,  than  moral  fong, 
agenious  fable,  philofophic  precept^  or  CbriiUan 
rdinance,  with  reverence  be  it.fpoken,  muft  be 
cnpioyed  in  fociety,  or  difleniions  will  (UU  ravine 
ad  defolate  the  world.  In  a  fimple  demoaacy 
be  citizens  will  not  all  think  alike ;  various  fyl- 
ass  of  policy  will  be  approved  by  different  per- 
MIS4  parties  will  be  formed,  even  with  the  bcft 
itcntions,  and  from  the  pureft  motives ;  others 
tU.be  formed  from  private  vicwt,  and  from  bafe 
uanres  :  the  majority  muft  decide,  and,  to  ob* 
on.  this,  the  good  will  be  obliged  to  unite  with 
ie  bad,  and  probably  there  will  be  no  circle  or 
MqbinacioD,  no  club  or  party  in  the  hoiife,  but 
iiil?be  compofed  partly  of  difintereiled  men,  and 
arcly  by  interefted  ones,  partly  by  the  vinuous^ 
Ad  partly  by  the  vicious ;  honeft  men  and  knaves, 
ife  men  and  fools,  will  be  kneaded  together 
I  tevery  mofs;  Out  of  die  collifions  of  chefe, 
iflefifions  uni^vokUbly  grow,  and  therefore  fome 
rovifion  muft  be  ouuje  to  decide  them.  .  An  up* 

Vol.  III.  I  i  right 
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right  independenr  tribunal,  to  judge  of  contro* 
verfies,  is  indifpenfable ;  and  an  upright^  inde- 
pendent, judiciary  tribunal,  ina  fimple  democracy, 
1$  impoffible.  Tbe  judges  cannot  hold  thcSr  com-' 
milfions  but  durante  bene  placito  of  the  majority ; 
if  a  law  is  made,  that  their  commiflions  mall  be 
quamdiu  fe  bene  ^eflerint,  this  may  be  repealed 
ti7hen(f^er  the  majority  will,  and,  without  repealing 
it,  the  majority  are  only  to  judge  when  the  judges 
be}iave  amifs,  and  therefore  have  them  always  at 
mercy.  When  difputes  arife  between  the  rich  and 
poof,  the  higher  and  the  lower  claifes,  the  majo- 
rity in  the  houfe  mud  decide  them ;  there  is  no 
pbffibility,  therefore,  of  having  any  fixed  rule  to 
iettle  difputes  and  compofe  contentions ;  but  in 
a  mixed  government  the  judges  cannot  be  dif- 
placed  but  by  the  concurrence  of  two  branches, 
who  are  jealous  of  each  other,  and'  can  agree  in 
nothing  but  juftice ;— the  houfe  mud  accufe,  and 
the  fenate  condemn;  this  cannot  be  without  a 
formal  trial,  and  a  full  defence.  In  the  other,  a 
judge  may  be  removed,  or  condemned  to  infamy, 
without  any  defence,  or  hearing,  or  trial.  This 
part  of  our  author's  caution,  then,  is  vain,  ufelefs, 
and  idle,  in  his  own  foiTO  of  government,  but 
wife,  juft,  and  excellent,  in  a  government  pro- 
perlv  mixed  :  fuch  cautions  are  provided  by  the 
conftitutbn  itfelf,  that  civil  diffenfions  can  fcarcely 
ever  arife ;  or,  if  they  do,  may  be  eafily  cpm* 
pofcd. 

**  The  other  part  of  the  caution,  .**  that  the  ut» 
•*  tcrmoft  remedy  is  not  to  be  ufed  upon  every 
*^  diftemper  or  default  of  thofe  that  Inall  be  in- 
trufted  with  the  people's  power  and  authority,'*' 
is,  in  a  fimple  democracy,  totally  ufclcfs  and  ini- 
praftcabfe.  Ther^  is  no  other  remedy  but  the 
uttermoft  for  any  diftemper  or  de&ult :  the 
X  *       '^  courts 
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tourts  of  jiiftice,  being  tools  of  tlie  majority j. 
give  no  remedy  to  any  of  the  minority ;  petitions 
ind  remonftrances  to  the  houfe  itfelf^  againd 
its  own  proceedings^  will  be  defpifed  or  refented  i 
(b  that  there  can  be  abfolutely  no  remedy  but  in 
armSj  or  by  the  enormity  of  tumult^  diflenfion,  and 
fedition^  which  I  fuppoli;  are  meant  by  *'  the  utter-* 
^«  moft  remedy/'        "^ 

Ic  is  very  true,  as  our  author  fays,  **  if  one  in- 
'*  convenience  happen  in  government,  the  corrcc- 
"  tion  or  curing  of  it  by  violence  introduceth  a 
^^  thoufand  ;  and  for  a  man  to  think  civil  war  or 
^*  the  fword  is  a  way  to  be  ordinarily  ufed  for  the 
^*  recovery  of  a  fick  (late,  it  were  as  great  a  mad- 
"  ncfs  as  to  give  ftrong  waters  in  a  nigh  fever; 
^^  or  as  if  he  mall  let  himfelf  blooc}  in  the  heart  to 
^*  cure  the  aching  of  his  head/'  This  is  perfectly 
juft,  and  exprefled  with  great  beauty^  Propriety, 
and  force  :  yet  it  is  certain,  that  a  member  of  the 
minor  party,  in  Nedham's  and  Turgot's  govern* 
nent,  has  no  chance  for  any  other  remedy  ;  and 
:ven  this  is  often  as  defperate  as  it  is  always  dread*' 
Ful,  becaufe  the  weaker  mud  attack  the  llronger« 
[f  the  only  expedient  to  "  confute  the  arguments" 
igsunft  fuch  a  colledtion  of  authority  in  one  center 
DC,  that  fuch  a  people  "  give  them  a  lye  by  a  dif- 
-'  creet  and  moderate  behaviour  in  all  their  pro- 
'*  ceedings,  and  a  due  reverence  of  fuch  as  they 
*  hvn  once*  eledted  and  made  their  fuperiors," 
hcfe  arguments  will  never  be  confuted,  and  the 
raufe  of  liberty  is  defperate ;  becaufe  it  is  as  def- 
>er^te  to  expc6t  that  a  majority  uncontrouled 
hould  behave  .always  difcreetly  and  moderately, 
is  to  expeft  that  all  men  will  be  wife  and  good. 

Our  author's  criterion  for  determining  the  cafes 
n  which  the  people  (in  whom  '^  all  majedy  and 
iuthority  fundamentally  refides,  being  only  mi- 
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"  fiiftdially  ia  their  cruftees  or  rcprefcntativcs) 
^'  may  ufe  fliorp  and  ouick  remedies  for  the  ciirc 
^'  of  a  commoaweaith,  ts  very  judicious^  and  has 
been  the  rule  in  all  Englilh  revolutions  lince-r 
'^  in  fuch  cafes  only  as  are  manifeft  intrenchmencs, 
^^  either  in  defign  lor  in  being,  by  men  of  pover» 
*^  upon  the  fundamentals  or  efientials  of  their  li« 
^^  berty,  without  which  liberty  cannot <:onfift.*'— 
This  rule  is  common  to  him  and  Milton^  and  has 
been  idopted  by  Sidney,  Locke,  Bumec^  Hoad- 
ley  :  but  this  rule  is  ufelefs  in  a  (imple  democracy. 
The  minority  have  no  chance  for  jiiftice  infmaller 
cafes,  becaufe  every  department  is  in  the  hands  of 
their  enemies ;  and  when  the  tyranny  arrives  at 
this  laft  extremity,  they  have  no  hope,  for  ail  tlic 
means,  at  lead  the  moft  of  the  means,  of  quick 
and  (harp  remedies,  are  in  the  hands  of  their  ^t- 
inies  too ;  fo  chat  the  mod  defperate,  irremediable^ 
and  forlorn  condition  of  liberty,  is  in  that  very 
colledlion  of  all  authority  into  one  center,  that  our 
author  calls  ^^  a  Right  Conditution  of  a  Coaiaioii- 
•^  wealth/' 

The  inftance  brought  by  our  author  to  illuftratc 
his  meaning,  proves  the  fame  thing.  ,  In  that  con- 
tention of  three  hundred  years  in  Rome,  between 
the  fenate  and  people,  about  the  divifion  of  tlic 
conquered  lands^  the  people  made  a  law  that  no 
citizen  (hould  poiTcfs  above  five  hundred  acres  of^ 
land.  The  fenators  cried  it  was  an  abridgement  of 
liberty ;  the  people  cried  it  was  inconfiUent  with 
liberty,  that  the  fenators  (hould  engrofs  too  much 
wealth  and  power,  Livy  lays,  **  the  people  were 
^  right,  and  the  fenators  >ivjrong,  but  that  botli  did 
•*  ill  in  making  it  a  ground  of  civil  diffeufion  ;*'  for 
the  CJracchi,  inftead  of  finding  out  moderate  ex- 
pedients to  ceducc  the  fenawrs  to  reafopi^  proceeded 
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with  fuch  heat  and  violence,  that  the  fenate  was 
forced  to  choofe  Sylla  for  their  general;  which 
being  obferved  by  the  people,  they  alfo  raifed  an 
army,  and  made  Marius  their  general,  and  herein 
came  to  a  civil  war,  "  which,  through  fines,  banifh-    , 
*^  ment^  inhuman  cruehies  afted  on  both  fides, 
*^  defeats  in  the  open  field,  and  maflacres  within 
'*  the  city,  coft  the  beft  blood  and  eftates  of  the 
^'  nobility  and  commons,  and  in  the  end  coft 
^'  them  their  liberty,  for  out  of  the  root  of  this 
^*  (pning  that  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Cje-^ 
^  uur«'^     All  this  again,  which  is  true  and  iuft, 
(hews  that  our  author  had  read  the  Roman  hiltory 
with  difcemment,  and  renders  it  more  unaccount* 
able  that  he  (hould  have  perverted  fo  mgch  good 
fenfir  find  learning  to  fupport  a  fantaftical  image^ 
that  he  mud  have  feen  could  not  endure.    The  ex« 
aitiple  in  oueftion  (hews  more  than  the  impra<5tica- 
fotitty  of  liberty  in  a  fimple  democracy ;  it  (hews 
the  imper&dion  of  a  mixt\ire  of  two  powers,  a 
ienacc  and  people.    In  a  fimple  democracy,  what« 
ever  difpute  arifes,  whether  about  a  divifions  of 
lands,  or  any  thing  elfe,  mud  be  decided  by  the 
majority  i^  and  if  their  decree  is  unjuft,  there  is  no 
rededy  but  to  appoint  Sylla  and  Marius  generals. 
Jti  the  Roman  mixture  of  two  powers  there  is  no 
remipdy  to  decide  the  difpute,  but  to  appoint  Sylla 
aod-Kfarips,  Pompey  and  C^far ;  but  when  there 
are  threp  branches,  after  two  have  offered  all  pof* 
£ble  :lfj{uments,  and  cannot  agree,  the  third  has 
only  to  confider  which  is  neareft  juftice,  and  join 
with  thar,  to  decido  the  controverfy  and  reftore  the 
''-^^^cL    It  (hall  readily  be  granted,  that  the  civil 
"'-'wai'  between  .Mariiis  arid  Sylla  w^s  needlefs,  and 
'abotit  an  ^bjef):  which  did  not  immediately  affe£fc 
'  ^the  iuntjamencals  of  the  conftitutton ;  yet  indi- 
^'ttdAj  it  did;  and  the  &£t  ts^  that  the  fhnggle  now 
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began  to  be  ferious  which  (hould  be  mailer.  It 
was  no  longer  a  queftion-y  whether  the  fenate  (hould 
-  be  reftrained^  but  whether  the  people  (hould  be 
mafters.  The  army  under  Pompey  was-necefTary. 
Wliy  ?  To  prevent  the  people  firom  being  matters, 
and  to  defend  the  exiftence  of  the  fenate.  The 
people  indeed  were  already  mafters,  and  would 
have  an  idoU  The  inftance  of  Charles  the  Firft 
may  be  equally  applicable ;  but  thofe  times  afibrd 
as  melancholy  an  example  of  a  dominatio  pkbis^  as 
they  do  a  fuccefsful  one  of  refiftance  to  a  tyntnt. 
But  if  any  one  thmks  thefe  examples  and  caiidonsi 
without  a  balance  in  the  conftitutiony  will  inftnift 
people  bow  to  demean  themfelves,  and  avoid  hcen- 
tioufnefs,  tumult^  and  civil  diflenlion,  and  in  all 
*'  the  neceflfary  points  of  prudence  and  forbeiir- 
*^  ance  which  ought  to  take  place  in  refpedt)f 
^^  fuperiors,  till  it  fhall  evidently  appear- i&nco  a 
*^  people,  that  there  is  a  deiign  on  foot  to  furprife 
**  and  feize  their  liberties/'-  he  will  be  nniferaUjr 
miftaken.  In  a  iimple  democracy  they  will  rife  in 
arms,  a  choufand  times^  about  common  aflfairsof 
meum  and  tuum»  between  the  major  and  minor 
party,  before  any  fundamental  attack  (hail  be  made 
on  the  conftitution. 

Second         «<  That  in  all  idedtioni  of  magiftrates,  they  bate 

Caution,  t€  ^^  cfpecial  eye  upon  the  public,  in  making 

"  choice  of  fuch  pcrfons  only  as  have  appeared 

^'  mod  eminent  and  adive  in  the  eftahUflimttit 

^'  and  love  of  freedom/' 

But  fuppofe  any  of  the  people  flwuld  love  th?ir 
friends  better  than,  liberty,  and  themfelves  btita 
than  the  public,  as  nine  tenths  of  the  people'did 
in  the  pureft  moments,  of  Grecian  and  Roman  ii-' 
bcrty,  even  when  Ariftides  appeared  as  a  rarcpbe-? 
nomenoA  inane,  and  Cincinnatus  in  the  other.,  h 
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•fech  cad  they  will  voce  for  their  friends,  Axx^ 
royalifts,  papifts,  maligDancs,  or  call  them  oy  whit 
.nacQC  you  will.  In  our  author's  *^  Right  Cooili* 
.(^  tution'*  many  will  vote  for  a  oreat,  many  for  a 
joby  fome  for  ezemf^ion  from  punifiimcnc  for  4 
crime,  fome  for  monopoly,  and  lome  for  the  pro* 
mifo  of  an  office.  This  will  not  be  vircuous>  bat 
bow  can  you  help  that  ? 

*<  In  the  hands  of  thofe/'  fays  our  author,  ^^  who 
'*  have  appeared  mod  eminent  and  aAive  in  tfa« 
^^  eilabli(hment  of  freedom,  may  be  fafely  placed 
^^  the  guardianfliip  of  liberty ;  bcc^ufe  fuch  men 
^^  have  made  the  public  incereft  atKi  their  own  all 
^' .  oae^  and  therefore  will  neither  betray  nor  def^ 
^'.  h  in  profperity  or  adverficy/'     Thi^  was  mo* 
deftly  befpeakin^  unlimited  confidence  for  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  his  aflbciates ;  and  fuch  blind*  rafii 
confideoce  has  furrendered  the  liberties  of  all  na« 
tians :  bm  it  is  not  the  language  nor  tl^e  maxim  of 
liberty ;  her  univerfal  precept  (hould  be,  tntfi  not 
to  human  mUuri,  ivitbout  a  controtdy  the  €Qfklu£l  of 
wjr  caufe.    To  lay  it  down  '^  as  a  certain  rule,  thnt 
*  if  any  perfon  be  admiaed  into  power  that  loves 
^■\XiOt  the  commonwealth  above  all  confiderations^ 
'  fuch  a  man  is  every  man's  money ;  any  (late- 
merchant  may  have  him  for  a  fa&or ;  and  for 
good  confideration  he  will  often  maku:  returns 
•upon  the  public  intencll,  have  a  dock  'going  in 
every  party,  and  with  men  of  every  opiaion  ; 
qpkd,  if  occafion  ierve,  truck  with  the  common 
tnemy  and  commonwealth  both  together ;"  is 
baps  to  rely  upon  a  patriotifm  that  never  ex- 
I  in  any  whole  nation.     It  is  to  be  feared  the 
quonwealth  would  fufier  in  moft  countries :  but 
itting  fo  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  patriotifm 
ly  given  country,  itwillftill  remain  true,  that 
will  be  difieiences  of  fentitnent  concerning 
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die  good  op  the  commoifiireahAi ;  aftfd  ^e  paif itt 
•fonned  by  thcfe  divifions,  if  uricottirouledv-wiil 
"have  all  the  ill  confequences  ctiac  have  been  poinr- 
"ed  out.    The  niore  fmccrelf  ^ies  love  the  rt- 
•  ptiblic,  with  fo  much  the  mor*  ardour  will  tb«y. 
"puffue  their  own  notions  of  its  'good.     Ariftotb^* 
-opinion,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Politicft^  ^  Per 
*^  negligentiam  mutarur  flatus  reipiiblic9>  cun\  ad 
'  *•  pdtcftates  aflumuntur  illi  qui  prd^ncem  datum 
'  *'  nori  atnant  i  the  forni  of  a  commoBweahh  is 
^  then  altered^  by  ncgligefice,  whert  thofe  tneif  arc 
•"  taken  into  po\vcr  who  dd  not  -love  the  prcfeot 
**  dbiblifliment,"  may  be  ^t\\  founded ;  arid  yet  ir 
may  not  follow  that  it  is  (^ife^to'lMft  omAifMence 
tb  thofe  who  are  well  affected^  niay  even  M  thofe 
%Hio  really  love  the  totnmonweatrti  above  all  ex  her 
things,'  and  prefer  her  good  td  their  own,  iince 
*that   charader  may  change^    and  thofe    virtues 
-too  itiay  not  be  accompanied  ^ith  fo  many  niotivcs 
and  fo  manv  advantages  of  information, '  in  what 
the  good  or  thefpubKc  confifts,  as  may  b^  bad  in 
a  divifion' and  tnixAue  of  powers.     It  is' a  good 
rule  ^'  to  avoid  thofe  who  hate  the  commonwcdtb, 
'^  and  thofe  who  are  nefotral  and  indifferent  about 
^*  if;*'  and  nodoubcmoftof  die  broils,  tumults, 
and  civil  diflenfions,   in  free  ftates,  have  beeh 
Occafioned  by  <<  the  ambitious,  treacherous,  and 
^'  rndireft  prafticcs  of  fuch  perfons  admitted  into 
^'  power,  as  have  not  been  firm  in  their  hearts  to 
•'  the  interefts  of  liberty."     But  how  (hall  the 
people  know  whofe  heart-  will  ftand  the  trial,  when 
fo  many  people  1  ave  been  difappointed  before 
them  >  Rome  is  again  quoted  as  an  example  ;  and 
the  fenare  are  faid  to  have  garbled,  perplexed,  and 
r  jrmoiled  the  peoplc^s  affairs,  concernments,  and 
underftandings :  but  although  this  is  tiue,  it  is 
trjally  fothat  the  people  perplexed  thoir  own  af- 
fairs, 
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finrit  andthofeofchefenatc  too.— *YoUj  who  bare 
paidooed  already  (b .  maoy.  digrcffions^  will  eafily 
exeuie  aoocher  in  this  place.  The  words  virtue 
aad  patriotiftn  might  have  beeneoomerated  among 
tkofeof  various  and  uncertain  (ignificatioB.  Mon«> 
ttfiiuseu's  Spirit  of  Laws  is  a  very  ufeful  collec- 
tion of  materiab ;  but  it  is  too  irreverent  to  (ajr 
that  it  is  ao  uofinUhed  work?"^  .  He  defines  a  rei- 
ptiUican  government  to  be  '^  that  in  which  the 
^^  body,  iMT  only.a  pare  of  the  people,  is  polfefied 
«f  of  the  fupreme  power/'*f  This  agrees  with 
Johafeo's  dclSoitioQ^  ^f  a  (late  in  which  the  govern^ 
^  man  is  moreihan  one." — ^^  When  the  body  of 
^^  dlirfeople/*favsMonterquieu,t  ^^  iaarepuUic^ 
'^  tit  pofleflTodm  the  fiiprcme  po^irer,  thisiscaUed 
'^Midaaocraqr*  when  the  fupreuie  power  is  lodged 
^  ia  the  hand  of  a  part  of  the  people^  k  is  dhea 
^  anari&Mracy,-  And  agatn,§  <<  it  is  the  na**- 
^;  turoiof  a.republican  govemmentj  thac  either  the 
<^  coUe&ive  body  of  the  people,  or  particular 
^<  fcienday  (hould  be  poflefied  of  the  fovereigft 
^< -power,  tn  a  popular  flate^  .vircoe  is  the  ne« 
^'  ccflary  fpring  of  govemnient.lt  As  virtue  is  ne* 
^f  «effiry  to  a  popular  goverotnicnc,  ib  it  is  nooe& 
^^  fary  aifd  under  an  ariftocracy.  True  it.  is,  that 
^f  MS  thO:  latter  it  is  not  To  ahfoluttiy  requUite.'* 
Does,  ibtt^writ^  mean  that  honour  and  fear,  the 
6iraier;of  wi^i^h  t^  calls  the  p«iu:iple.  of  monar« 
cby^isad  th^^^atiec  of  defpotiim^^cannot  exift  in  a 
ivpubHa.?  \or  that  .they  are  not  necefiary  ?  Feari 
furcly^.is  ne$:eflary  in  a  republican  govemmem; 
dic^  -*cm  be .  iuit  government  without  hopes  and 
limes,  jvear iben^  in  truths  is  at  lead  one  principle 
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in  every  kind  of  government/ :in' the  fitnpieil  de- 
mocracy as  well  as  cbe  fitnpJdO;  >defpocifm.  -*  iTfais 
arrangement «  faexad:  and  fyftematical  to  appear- 
ance,  and  which  has  been  celebrated  aa  a  difcoteiy 
of  the  principles  of  all  government,  is  bj'  no>nieaDS 
latisiadory,  fince  virtue  and  honour  cannot  be tx- 
ciuded  from  defpotifais,  nor  fear  nor  virtue  from 
nonarchiesi  nor  fear  (nor  honour. from  republics; 
i>uc  at  lead  it  is  apparent  that  io  ;a  republic^  coofti- 
tuted  as  we  propofe,  the  three  .principles  of  fear, 
lionour,  and  virtue,  Oniteand^prodiKeoiore  union 
among  the  citizens,  and  give  greater  energy  to  tbe 
iawsd— ^But  not  to  enlarge  on:this,  lee  us  pnooecd 
to  the  inquiry,  what  is  virtue  I  At  is  not  that  nlaf- 
fical  virtue  which  we  fte  perfonified  in  tbe  choice 
of  JHercules,  and  K^hich  the  ancient  philofopbers 
fummed  up  in  four  words,  paulenc^,.  juRice,  tem- 
perance, and  fortitude*  It  is  n6t  Chriftian  virtue, 
fo  much  more  fublime,  which  is  fumnsarily  oom- 
preliended  in  univerfal  benevolence.  What  is  it 
then }  According  to  Montefquieu,*  it  (faouki 
feem  to  be  merely  a  negative  quality ;  the  abfeoce 
only  of  ambition  and  avarice  :  and  he  thinks  that 
what  he  thus  advances  is  confirmed  by  the.  uaani- 
XDOus  teftimony  of  hiftorians.  But  is  this  matter 
well  confidered  i  Look  over  the  hiftory  of  any 
republic,  and  can  you  iind  a  period  in  it,  in  which 
ambition  and  avarice  do  not  appear  in  very  (boDg 
characters,  and  in  which  ambitious  men  were  not 
the  mod  popular  ?  In  Athens,  Piliftratus  and  bis 
fiicceflbrs  were  more  popular,  as  well  as  ambitious, 
than  Solon,  Themiftocles  than  Ariftidcs,  &c.  In 
Home,  under  the  kings,  the  eternal  plots  of  the 
Boble$again(l  the  lives  of  the  kings,  to  ufurp  their 
thrones,  are  proofs  of  an  ardent  and  unbridled  am. 
bicipp*.   Najr^  if  we  attentively  examine  the  moft 
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virtuous  charaftcrs,  we  (hall  find  unequivocal 
marks  of  an  ardent  ambition.  The  elder  Bnitus, 
Cacnillus,  Regulus^  Curius,  i£mi1ius,  Cato^  all 
difcover  an  ambition,  a  thirft  of  glory,  as  ftrong  as 
chat  of  Csefar :  an  honourable  ambition^  an  anibi- 
tion  governed  by  juflice,  if  you  will ;  but  an  ambi* 
tion  Itill.  But  there  is  not  a  period,  in  Athenian 
or  Roman  annals,  when  great  chara^ers  did  not 
appear  actuated  by  ambition  of  another  I^ind  ;  ad 
unjufl  and  didionourable  ambition :  fuch  as  Piiiftra- 
tus;  Themiftocies,  Appius  Claudius,  &c.  and  thele 
chambers  were  always  more  popular  than  the 
others,  and  were  fupported  chiefly  by  plebeians, 
hot  fenares  and  patricians.  If  the  abfence  of  ava- 
rice is  ncceflary  to  republican  virtue,  can  you  find 
anv  age  or  country  in  which  republican  virtue  has 
exifted  ?  That  (ingle  characters,  or  few  among 
tlie  patricians,  have  exifted,  who  were  exempt  from 
Inrarice,  has  been  already  admitted  ;  but  that  a 
moment  ever  exifted,  in  any  countr}%  where  pro- 
perty was  enjoyed,  when  the  body  of  the  people 
vcrc  univerfally  or  even  generally  exempted  from 
avarice,  is  not  cafy  to  prove.  Every  page  of  the 
liiftory  of  Rome  appears  equally  marked  with  am* 
bition  and  avarice ;  and  the  only  diflference  appears 
ia  the  means  and  obje<5ls.  In  fome  periods  the 
nation  was  extremely  poor,  in  others  immenfely 
Tich ';  but  the  paifions  exifted  in  all ;  and  the 
Roman  (bldiers  and  common  people  were  forever 
qiiirrelUng  with'  their  moft  virtuous  generals,  fdr 
leliifing^to  indulge  their  avarice,  by  diftributing 
die  fpoils  among  them,  and  for  loving  the  public 
too  well,  by  putting  the  booty  into  the  public 
treafary.  Shall  we  (ay,  then,  that  republican  virtue 
is  nothing  but  fimple  poverty ;  and  that  poverty 
•lone  can  fupport  ftjch  a  government  ?  But  Mon- 
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tefqureii  tells  us*,  virtue  in  a  republic,  is  a  love 
of  rhc  republic;  virtue  in  a  democracy,  is  love  of 
the  (.ie.nocracy :  and  why  might  he  not  havcfaidj^ 
t'KV:  vi::iie  in  a  monarchy,  is  a  love  of  the  monar- 
ci.y;  ill  a  defpotifm,  of  the  defpot;  in  a  mixed 
g,,'.::L.iinent  of  the  mixture?  Men  in  general 
K>v^.  chcir  country  and  its  government.  Can  it  be 
r.f^vcd  dut  Athenians  loved  Athens,  or  Romans, 
A^rnc,  "more  than  Frenchmen  love  France,  or 
Englithmen  their  illand  ?  There  are  two  principal 
cames  of  difcrimination.— The  firft  is,  the  great- 
nefs  or  fmallnefs  of  the  (late.  A  citizen  of  a  fmall 
f cpublic,  who  knows  every  man  and  every  houfc 
in  it,  appears  generally  to  have  the  ftron^cfl:  at- 
tachment to  it,  becaufe  nothing  Can  happen  in  it 
that  does  not  intereft  and  affedt  hb  feelings  :  but 
in  a  great  nation,  like  France  or  England,  a  man 
is,  as  it  were,  loft  in  the  crowd;  there  arc  very 
few  perfons  that  he  knows,  and  few  events  that 
will  much  afTedt  him ;  yet  you  will  find  him  as 
much  attached  to  his  circle  of  friends  and  know- 
ledge  as  the  inhabitant  of  the  (iiiall  ftate. — The 
fecond  is,  the  goodnefs  or  badnefsof  the  conftitu- 
tion,  the  climate,  foil,  &c.  Other  things  being 
jequal,  that  conftitution,  whofe  bleflings  arc  the 
.jnoft  felt,  will  be  mod  beloved;  and  accordingly 
we  find,  that  governments  the  beft  ordered  and  ba- 
lanced Jiave  bepn  moft  beloved,  as  Sparta,  Athiens, 
Carthage,  Rome,  and  England,  and  we  might  add 
Holland,  for  there  has  be^n,  in  practice  and  effcd, 
fk  balance  of  three  powprs  in  that  country,  thpugh 
not  fufficjcntly  definpd  by  law.  Moral  and  Chrif- 
jian,  and  polipcal  virtue,  cannot  be  too  much  be- 
Joved,  pradifed,  or  rewarded;  but  to  place  liberty 
pa  (h^t  foundation  only  would  not  be  (afe  :  but 
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it  may  be  well  queftioned,  whether  love  of  the 
body  politic  is  precifcly  moral  or  Chriftian  vir- 
tue, which  requires  juftice  and  benevolence  to 
enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and  to  other  nationi 
as  well  as  our  own.  Ii  is  not  true,  in  faft,  fhat 
any  people  ever  exilted  who  loved  thie  publii 
better  than  themfelves,  their  private  friends, 
faeighbours,  &c.  and  therefore  this  kind  of  virtue, 
this  (brt  of  love,  is  as  precarious  a  foundation  for 
liberty  as  honour  or  tear :  ic  is  the  laws  alone 
that  really  love  the  country,  the  public,  the  whole 
better  than  any  part ;  and  that  form  of  govtirn* 
nicnt  which  unites  all  the  virtue,  honour,  and 
fear  of  che  citizens,  in  a  reverence  and  obedience 
to  the  laws,  i^^thtrpnly  one  in  which  liberty  can  be 
Tccure,  and. all  orders,  and  ranks,  and  parties, 
, compelled  tb  prefer  the  public  good  before  their 
jP.wn  i— ^that  is  the  government  for  which  we  plead* 
The  firll  magiilrate  may  love  himfelf,  and  family, 
and  friends,  better  than  the  public,  but  the  laws, 
fupported  by  the  fenate,  commons,  and  judges, 
wm  not  permit  him  to  indulge  it ;  the  fenate  may 
^Tove:  themfelves,  their  families,  and  friends,  more 
"ibari  the  public,  but  the  firft  magiftrate,  com- 
.mons,.  and  judges,  uniting  in  fupport  of  pubHc 
law,  will  defeat  their  projetts;  the  common  peo- 
-'pW  P^  their  reprefentativcs^  may  love  themfelves 
:  and  partial  toqneAipns  better  than  the  whole,  b\it 
JL^.prft^mag^^  fenate,  and  judges,  can  fop- 

^'ppft  tKe' lawjs  againft  their  enterprizcs  ;  the 
jxioges.  may  be  partial  to  men  or  faftioris,  but  t1ie 
^three  branches  of  the  legislature,  united  to  tlie 
cxeciiiiye,  will  eafily  brmg  them  back  to  ftifeir 
duty.  'In  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  cinqrir  au- 
thor's rule  be  always  obferved,  *' to  arcicJ  all  who 
"  hate  the  commonwealth,  and  thofc  who  are 
••  neutral  and  iftdifferem  about  it." 


Montefquieu  adds^^  ^^  a  love  of  democracy  is 
^  that  of  equality."  But  what  poffion  is  this  > 
Every  man  hates  to  have  a  fupenor^  but  no  than 
}S  willing  to  have  an  equal ;  every  man  delireis  to 
be  fuperior  to  all  others.  If  the  meaning  is^  that 
every  citizen  loves  to  have  every  other  brought 
down  to  a  level  with  hinifelf^  this  is  (^  £ur  true, 
but  is  not  the  whole  truth :  when  every  man  is 
brought  down  to  his  level,  he  wi(hes  them  de« 
prefied  belgw  him ;  and  no  man  will  ever  acknow* 
ledge  himfelf  to  be  upon  a  level  or  equality  with 
others^  till  they  are  brought  down  lower  thail 
him.— Montefquieu  fubjoins>  ^^  a  love  of  the  de- 
"  moaracy  is  likcwife  that  of  frugality."  This  is 
another  paiHon  not  eafily  to  be  found  in  human 
nature.  A  paflion  for  frtfgality,  perhaps,  never 
exifted  in  a  nation,  if  it  ever  did  in  an  indivi- 
dual. It  is  a  virtue :  but  reafon  and  refie<5tioii 
prove  the  neccffity  and  utility  of  this  virtue  ;  and> 
after  all,  it  is  admired  and  efteemed  more  than 
beloved.  But  to  prove  that  nations,  as  bodies, 
are  never  aftuated  by  any  fuch  paffion  for  frngji- 
lity,  it  is  fufiicicnt  to  obfervc,  that  no  nation  evef 
pradifcd  it  but  from  neceffity.  Poor  nations 
only  are  frugal,  rich  ones  always  profufe  ;  except- 
ing only  fome  few  inflances,  when  the  paflion  of 
avarice  has  been  artfully  cultivated,  and  became 
the  habitual  national  charader  ;  but  the  paffion  6f 
avarice  is  not  a  love  of  frugality.  Is  there,  or  is 
there  not,  any  folid  foundation  for  thcfe  doubts  } 
Muft  we  bow  with  reverence  to  this  great  matter 
of  laws,  or  may  we  venture  to  fufpect  that  thefc 
dodlrines,  of  hjs  are  fpun  from  his  imagination? 
Before  he  delivered  fb  many  grave  lefibns  upon 
democracies,  he  would  have  done  well  to  have 
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Ihgwn  when  or  where  ^fuch  a  goremmeDt  exid^d. 
Uocil  Tome  one  (hall ;  accempt  tht9>  one  may  ven<% 
lure  to  fufped  his  love  of  equality,  love  of  fruga*' 
lity^  aiKl  love  of  the  democracy^  co  be  fanfaftical 
palEoos^  feigned  for  the  regulation  and  axtiniocioir 
of  a  government  that  never  had  a  mora'£>(i4[ 
exifl^CQce  4vtti  xhc  flying  ifland  .of  Lagado.  '  .-": 
Suppofe  we  (hould  venture  to  advance  the  (bl- 
lowing  pcopoficions,'  for  further  examination  and 
refle&ion: 
.    u  iAo  denKxrracy  ever  did  or  can  ezili 

2.  If,  however,  it  were  admitted,  for  argu-* 
ment  (ake,  that  a  democracy  ever  did  or  can 
ezifty  no  fuch  paffion  as  a  love  of  democracy, 
ftrongjcr  than  felf-love,  or  fupcrior  to  the  love  of 
private  interefl:,  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  prevail  in 
the  minds  of  the  citizens  in  general,  nor  of  a  ma- 
jority of  ihem,  nor  in  any  party  or  individual  of 
thenu 

3.  That  if  the  citizens,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
or  any  party  or  individual  of  them,  in  aAion  and 
pradice,  preferred  the  public  to  his  private  intcreft, 
as  many  undoubtedly  would,  it  would  not  be  from 
any  fuch  paffion  as  love  of  the  democracy,  but 
from  reafon,  confcience,  a  regard  to  juftice,  and  a 
fenfe  of  duty  and  moral  obligation ;  or  elfe  from  a 
defire  of  fame,  and  the  applaufe,  gratitude,  at^d 
rewardsof  the  public. 

4.  That  no  love  of  equality,  atleail  fince  Adam's 
&11,  ever  exifted  in  human  nature,  any  other- 
wife  than  as  a  defire  of  bringing  others  down  to  our 
own  level,  which  implies  a  defire  of  railing  our. 
felves  above  them,  or  depreffing  them  below  us^ 
That  the  real  friends  of  equality  arc  fuch  from  re-. 
fledioB,  judgeR^nr,  and  a  fenie  of  duty,  not  from  - 
any  paifHon,  natural  or  artificial. 

5.  That  no  Joytc  of  frugality  :cver  exifted  as  a 

paffion. 
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^  ptflioo^  but  always  i»  a  virtue,  gpprovcdlbf.^p 
wid  long  rcfleftion^  as  ufeful  co  iodividoiifl  ai 

well  as  the  democracy^ 

6.  That  tbefefore  As  deniocmqr  of  MoQ^cTi 
quieUt  and  its  principle  of  Tiriue^^  ^qualkjji :  iii^ 
gaUiy,  &c/  according  to  bis  dcfiokkms d^  cbcm, 
are  all  oicre  figments  of  ^  the  bram,  and  dcbifive 
imaginations. 

7.  That  his  paffion  of  love  of  dirdemocAcy 
vould  be,  in  the  members  of  the  nuyority^ooly  a 
love  of  the  majority ;  in  thofe  of  the  mioodty, 
only  a  love  of  the  minority. 

8.  That  his  love  of  equality  would  not  even  be 
pretended  towards  the  members  of  the  mkiorityy 
but  the  femblance  of  it  would'  oniy  be^  kept  up 
among  the  members  of  the  majority^ 

9.  That  the  dillindion  between  natore  and  phi- 
iolophy  is  not  enough  attended  10 ;  that  ^nations 
are  a^ftuated  by  their  paflions  and  prejudices ;  that 
very  t'cw,  in  any  nation,  are  cnlightcned^by  pbilO' 
fophy  or  religion  enough  to  be  at  alL  t(tne»  con- 

'  vinced  that  it  is  a  duty  to  prefer  the  public  to  a 

'  private  intcreft,    and  fewer  ftill  are>mbtal^:bo- 

ilourable,  or  religious  enough  to  priufibifo'  lucb 

■   fclf-denial.  •   ^^^^  t^'^-  ^^ 

I  o.  Is  riot  every  one  of  thefe  propofitioaiptovedi 

beyond  difpute,  by  alltl^e  hifboriei  ioMMlltnd  die 

preceding  volumes,  by  all  th^  dihii^ 'btdories  of 

tbe  world,  and  byiinivcrfal  experfeoce  f  ^  - 

If.  That,  in  reality,  tbe  word detttOdnfcy  1ig« 

'  ni6es  nothing  mo)*e  nor  I^s  than  ti  htttc^br  peo* 

pie  without  any  government  at  fiilp  cttd  bn^fikraoy 

*  conftitution  is  tnffitmed.       •       •  ''•  '  •  ^  • -■  i 

12.  That  every  attetitive  ita^  Mkf-ftrtAyc^ 

thac  tbe  narions  of  MontdTqatcd^  ^'cfatigiihig  a 

^    democracy,  areiniagihaticint  x£  bis  dWiK*  'derived 

from  checontdiiptatiOi^ttierctt^til^Aii;^^ 

tod 
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and  t^atb^  concerning  raualicf  o€  goods  and 
conhnminky  of  wivci  and  children,  in  chcirdelirious 
ideas  of  a  pcrfeft  comnnonwcaich. 
•  t  j.  Thaw  fuch- reveries  may  well  be  dilled  de-  . 
'  Hrknis,  fince,  befrdes  all  the  other  argunoents 
-'  ag^ihft  chem^  they  would  notexftinguilh  the  &- 
'  -  toiiy  (pint,  or  produce  the  equality.  pr6po((i:9  ; 
becaufe,  in  fuch  a  (lace  of  things^  one  man  would 
•  '^liam  twenty  wivcsy  while  another  would  have 
imne^  and  one  woman  twenty  lovers,  while  others 
wodd  hikguifli  in  obfcurity,  folitude,  and  celi- 
bacy. 
.        •*    ■  - 

A  third  caution  is,  ^^  diat  in  all  their  elediqns  Third 
"**  of  any  into  the  fupreme  court  or  council,  they  Caution. 

'^  be  not  led  by  any  bent  of  faction,  alliance,  or 

^  aflirdlion^  and  that  none  be  taken  in  but  purely 

..<*.€«  the  account  of  merit." — This  is  the  rule  of 

i.  ■'  V\fVt3Ci  wifilom,  and  juftice ;  and  if  all  the  people 

:i#(|rc  i^fe  and  juft,  they  would  follow  it:   but 

'.  cboffrfliall  we  make  them  fo,  when  the  law  of  God, 

..  Jn  liMureMd  in  revelation,  has  not  yet  efFeded 

o;St^i.Harrifigton  thinks,  that  advifing  men  to  be 

:.'.•.  iki«nil£dy:  at  the  public  table,  will  not  prevent 

fome  irom  carving  for  themfelves  the  beft  parts^ 
(f  o#o4jinQ|Vs.Yhi|n  their  ihares.  Putdng  '^  jnen  in  au- 
j(lr?.f»«i(Rf(iWte  a  clear  reputation  of  tran- 

•'•  H&i^JKlraCrhQnrfty  and  wifdom^  te^ds,  no  doubt, 

^  ^Qi\\fiStf9iW^^lf^h  and  draw  the  confcnt and 

^ ii\f^{;MX^^i'^\^  aU  the  world  /'  but  how  (hall 

Zj^^M^m  P^P,  from  gettiogr  in,  .who  arejtran- 

.  a/AfWfepiiM^jf  IIP  Cf  aft,  h  vpoai^,  knavery  ,,or  foUy  ? 

The  beft  way  that  can  be.  conceived  of,  lureJ^,  ii 
/J vTO^ajaifi  41^  accmiKf  poWer.  froni  jhc  Jegifla- 

fc3vlWBr^jn«P  mWS^m^^  o(  an^hc^,^  for  dip 
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to  appoint  two  aflcmblics  in  the  legiflature,  that 
the  errors  of  one  may  be  corredled  by  the  other. 

Fourth  «'  To  avoid  falfe, charges,  accufations,  and  ca- 
Cantion.  u  lumniations,  againft  perfons  in  authority,  which 
are  the  greateft  abufes  and  blemifhes  of  liberty, 
and  have  been  the  nnoft  frequent  caufes  of  tu- 
*'  mult  and  diflenfion  /*  though  **  it  is  the  fccrct 
^<  of  liberty,  that  all  magiffrates  and  public  offi- 
<'  cers  be  kept  in  an  accountable  ftate,  liable  to 
*'  render  an  account  of  their  behaviour  and  aftions, 
•'  and  that  the  people  have  freedom  to  accufe 
«*  whom  they  pleafe." — Difficult  as  it  is  to  recon- 
cile thefe  neceflary  rules  in  a  free  government, 
where  an  independent  grand  jury  protefts  the  re- 
putation of  the  innocent,  and  where  a  fenate judges 
of  the  accufations  of  the  commons,  how  can  it  be 
done  in  a  fimple  democracy,  where  a  powerful  ma- 
jority, in  a  torrent  of  popularity,  influences  the 
appointment  of  grand  and  petit  juries,  as  well  as 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  and  where  a  triumph- 
ant party  in  the  legiflature  is  both  acculer  and 
judge  ?  Is  there  not  danger  that  an  accufer  be- 
longing to  the  minor  party  will  be  puniflied  for 
calumniation,  though  his  complaint  is  juft  5  and 
that  an  accufcd  of  the  minor  party  will  be  found 
guilty,  though  innocent ;  and  an  accufcd  of  the 
major  party  acquitted,  though  guilty  ?  It  is  ridi- 
culous to  hope  that  magiftrates  and  public  officers 
will  be  really  refponfible  in  fuch  a  government,  or 
that  calumniations  will  bedifcountenanced  except 
on  one  fide  of  the  houfe.  The  oftriacifms  and  pc- 
talifms  of  antiquity,  however  well  intended  againft 
fufpefted  men,  were  foon  perverted  by  party,  and 
turned  againft  the  beft  men  and  the  leaft  Aifpici- 
ous ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  it  is  obvious,  that 
refponfibility  and  i^dumniation  in  a  finnple  demo- 
cracy 
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cracy.  will  be  m  re  Inftrumcnts  in  the  h^nds  of  .the 
iDajority,  tp  br  im^laycdagainft  the  beft  men  of 
an  oppolte  party,  and  tb  fcrecn  the  worft  in  their 
pwft,;  :  The  Romans,  by  their  caution  to  retain  in 
full  force  and  virtue  that  decree  of  the  fcrnate, 
called  Tiirpitianum,  w^rrcbv  afcvere  finewati  (et 
oh  the  he^ids  of  all  calt^-nnjators  and  falfeaccii- 
fers,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  retained  the  free- 
dom of  keeping  all  perfons  accountable,  and  ac- 
cuHng  whom  they  plcafed,  although  they  pre- 
fervcd  their  ftatc  a  long  time  from  ufurpation  of 
mcQtin  power  on  one  fide,  and  from  popular  cla- 
tnour  and  {umult  on  the  other  fide,  we  mud  re- 
member had  a  fenate  to  check  the  people,  as  well 
as  to^be  checked  by  th^m ;  and  yet  even' this  mix- 
ture did  not  prevent  the  Gracchi,  Marius,  Sylla^ 
and  Cseiar,.  from  ufurping,  nor  the  people  frorn 
beihjg  tumultuous,  as  fdon  as  they  obtained  'even 
an  cqOality  with  the  fenate ,  fo  that  their  example 
cannot  convince  us  that  either  o(  thefe.h3le>  ran 
\ft  9bfcryed  in  a  fimple  democracy ;  ori  the  con- 
trary,-it  is  A  proof  that  the  more  perfeft  the  ba- 
lance of  £o\yer^  the  more  exa&ly  both  thefe  necef* 
iary  rule^  aiay  be  obferved» 

-  A  fifth  caution  js» . "  that  as  by  all  means  they  Fifth 
<-'  (houtd  beware  of  ingratitude  and  unhandfome  Cautioot 
<*  returns  to  fuch  as  have  done  eminent  fervices 
«*  fqr  the  commonwealth,  fo  it  concerns  them,  for 
'^  the  public  peace  and  fecurity,  not  to  impofe  a 
*'  XTjjSt  in  the  hands  of  any  perfon  or  perfons, 
^'  further  than  as  chey  may  take  it  back  again  at 
*'  pleaiure.  .  11ic  realbn  is,  honores  mutant  mo« 
>'  rcsV  Accellions  and.  continuations  of  power 
**  expofe'rhe  mind  to  temptations;  they  are  fails 
*^  too  big  for  any  bulk  of  mortality  to  fteer  an 
^  evcA  courle  by."  How  is  this  confiftent  with 
"•>  •  Kka  whac 
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what  is  faid  under  the,  head  of  the  iccbnd  cau- 
tion?  'Mn  the  hands  of  fuch  as  hav^  .appearra 
'^  moft  cniinenc  and  a^ive  in  the  eftabninmcnt 
'^  and  love  of  liberty^  the  guardianfhip  oflifaeity 
<'  may  be  fafely  placed,  bccaufe  fuch  mei)  havo 
''  made  the  public  intereft  and  their  own  all  doCj 
*'  and  therefore  will  never  betray  nor  delert  i^ 
"  in  profperity  or  adverfity."  In  (hprtj  our  au- 
thor inculcates  a  confidence  and  diffidence  at  the 
fame  time  that  feem  irreconcileable.  Under  this 
head  he  is  diffident.  \^  The  kingdonis  of  the 
<'  world  are  baits  that  feldom  fail :  nope  but  he 
'<  that  was  more  than  mar)  c<>uld  have  rehifed 
'*  them.  How  many  free  ftates^  by  trufting  their 
**  own  fervants  too  tar,  have  been  forced  to  rc- 
^'  ceivc  them  as  mailers !  Immoderate  power 
lets  in  high  thoughts.  The  fpirit  of  aau>idon 
is  a  fpirit  of  giddinefs :  it  foxes  meh^  makes 
them  drunki  mere  ibts,  non  compos  cnentisi 
''  hurried  on  without  fear  or  wit.  ^11  tempuiT 
'^  tions  and  opportunities  of  ambition  aiuftbere- 
<'  moved,  or  there  will  arife  a  neccflicjr  i>f  ttimuk 
'*  and  civil  diflfenfion  i  the  common  oonfequence 
'*  hath  ever  been  a  ruin  of  the  public  freedom." 
H<iw  is  it  poffible  for  a  man  who  thinks  in  this 
manner  to  propofe  his  '*  Right  Conftitonon/' 
where  the  whole  authority  being  in  one  reprcfcn- 
tative  aiTemblyx  the  utmoft  laritudcj  tempcationi 
and  opportunity^  is  ^ven  to  private  ambition! 
What  has  a  rich  and  ambitious  man  to  dOj  but 
itand  candidate  for  an  .eleflion  in  a  town  where  he 
has  many  relations,  much  property,  numerous  de- 
pendants i  There  can  be  no  dilficulty  iii  getting 
chofen.  When  once  in,  be  has  a  vo^  in  die  dUl* 
pofal  of  every  office^  .th^.^appcNotrhcrnt  of  every 
judge^  and  the  diftribu^dn  of  all  the  public  nx)* 
ncy.    May  not  he  and  others  join  xogsaia  to  vott 
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for  fuch  as>  wjll  voce  for  thetn  ?  A  man  once  in, 

has  twice  u  much  power  to  ger  in  again  at  the 

neSE  cle^iorii  and  every  day  adm  accellions,  accu- 

mvlattons,  and  conunuations  of  power  to  him. 

*f,C(Bfar,  who  fitft  took  arms  upon  the  public 

**  .lcore>  and  became  the  people's  leader,  Irning 

*'  in  ambitious  thoughts,  forfook  his  friends  and 

"  principteSf  and  became  another  man,  and  turned 

*  _.nis  arms  upon  the  public  liberty."  And  has  not 

every  nation,  and  city,  and  aflembly,  many  Csefars 

in  it  ?  When  private  men  look  to  the  people  for 

public  offices  and  commands,  that  is,  when  the 

.people  clai m  the  cxecutire power,  they  will  at  firft 

DC  courted,  then  deceived,  and  then   betrayed. 

'Thus  did  Sylla  ferve  the  fenate,  and  Marios  the 

pcoplci  thus  every  fimple  government  isferved: 

-fcuE  where  the  executive  appoints,  and  the  legifla- 

tive  p^y.it  isotherwilej  where  one  branch  of  a 

-legiflativc  can  accufe,  and  another  condemn, *here 

'both. branches  of  legifiature  can  accufe  before  the 

'  executive,  private  commanders  muft  always  have 

ji  parcr— they    may  be  difarmed  in    an    inftant, 

-iPjiittratus,  Agadioclcs,  Cofmos,  Soderino,  Sava- 

'  narola,  Caflrqccio,  and  Orafige,  all  quoted  by  our 

■  author,  are  all  examples  in  point,  to  mew  that  fim- 

,  pie  democracies  and   unbalanced    mixtures  can 

'  ocver  take  a  ti  uH:  back  again,  whtn  onCc  commit- 

jied  to  an  ambitious  commander.'    That  this  C3U- 

^ion  therefore  may  be  obfervcd, 'and  truft  taken 

i^back  atpleafure  when  ill  managed,  or  in  dangci 

^jp(  being  fo,  no  government  is  eqrial  to  the  tripv- 

(tite  comjjofition, 

^,",.,Tfe:  nipth  rvije  is,  **  Aat  it  be  made  an  unpar-  Ninth, 
■*^,V^haWe' crime  to  incur  the  guilt  of  treafon  Rule* 
,^,i!ijati)ft  the  intcreft  tnd'majefty  of  the  people. 
,Vi'.4L'vvU'CafoQ  in  Brutus's  ibn^to  confpire  the 
'^!  ^  ",','  j  |t  fc  3  *■•  rtftoratioa 
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^^  reftpfatlonofTarquin."  So  their  father  jorfgtd 
it  5  but  it  \yas  the  intereft  and  majc-fty  of  chcfcnarc 
here  that  was  held  \o  be  the  intereft  and  majd&j 
of  the  people.  The  treafqn  of  Melius  and  Nfan-' 
lius  coo  was  againft  the  piajefty  of  thefehatcr,  tod 
in  favour  of  the  majcfty  of  ihc  people.  The  ire^- 
fon  of  the  decemviri  too  was  againft  the  fenatc^ 
andfo  was  that  of  C^far.  In  Venice  too  it  istrea-  x 
Ton  to  think  of  confpiring  with  the  people  againft 
the  ariftocracy,  as  much  i?  was  in  Rome.  '  It 
is  trcsJqn  ro  betray  fecrecs/both  ip  Venice  and  in 
RoiTiei  the  guilty  w^re  hanged  upon  a  gibbet,  or 
burnt  alive. 

No  doubt  a  fimple  democracy  would  ^nake  ir 
treafon  to  introduce  an  ariftocracy  or  a  monarchy ; 
but  how  cpi^ld  they  punifti  \t,  when  the  man  whQ 
commits  it  has  the  army,  the  judges,  the  bifhops, 
and  a  majority  of  the  aflembly  arid  people  too  at 
his  devotion  ?  How  can  fccrccy  in  a  fi'mple  de- 
mocracy be  kept,  where  the  numbers  are  fo  great, 
and  where  conilicqcnts  can  call  to  account  ?  or  how 
pan  it  be  pv^niftitd,  when  betrayed,  when  fo  many 
will  betray  it ;  when  a  member  of  the  majority 
betrays  it,  to  fervc  the  caufe  of  the  majority  ?  "  U 
*'  is  treafon  in  Venice  for  a  fenatorto  receive  gifts 
f^  or  penfio(is  frpm  a  foreign  prince  orftat^.*^  But 
asj  according  to  the  heathen  proverb,  **  the  Gods 
**  thc;mfelves  may  be  taken  with  gifts/''  how  can 
you  prevent  them  from  being  taken  by  the  ma- 
jority in  a  finrjple  democracy  ?  Thuanus,  who 
fays,  "the  king  of  France  need  hot  ufe  much  la- 
bour to  purchafe  an  intereft  with  any  prince  or 
fl:acc  of  Italy,  unlcfs  it  be  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic, where  all  foreign  penfionfrs  sand  compli- 
**  anccs  are  puiiiftied  with  the  utmoft  fevcrity,  but 
f  ^  cfcape  well  enough  in  other  places,"  might  have 
addcd^  that  no  difficulty  would  ever  be  found  to 
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porchale  an  intcrcft  in, a  fimplc  democracy,  or  in 
any  other  fimple  uncontroulcd  affcmbly.  In  a 
fiqfiple  democracy  no  great  fum  would  be  required 
to  purchafe  eleftions  for  proper  inftrumcnts,  or 
to  purchafe  the  fuflfrages  of  fome  already  in  their 
Icats^  A  party  parcjons  mgny  criqies,  as  well  as 
leflcr  faults.  *^  It  is  treafon  for  any  Venetian  fc- 
nator  to  have  any  private  conference  with  fo- 
•  reign  ambafladors  and  agents;  and  one  article* 
*^  of  charge,  which  took  off  Barncvelt's  head,  was 
*^  that  he  held  familiarity  and  converfe  with  the 
'^  Spaniih  ambalTador  in  time  of  war."  Although 
receiving  bribes  from  foreign  ambafTadors  ought 
to  he  punithed  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  and  ^I| 
uncommon  familiarity  with  them  avoided  as  fuf- 
picious  and  di  (honourable,  fuch  extremes  as  thefe 
of  Venice  and  of  Holland,  in  the  cr^fe  of  Barne* 
velt^  may  as  well  be  avoided.  But  in  a  Ample  de« 
niocracy,  it  will  be  found  next  toimpoffible  to. 
prevent  foreign  powers  from  making  a  party,  and 
pur  chafing  an  intereft :  an  amba0ador  will  have 
z  right  to  treat  with  all  the  members,  as  parts  of 
the  lovereignty,  and  therefore  may  have  accefs  tq 
thole  who  are  leaft  on  their  guard,  and  moft  eafily 
corrupted.  But  in  a  mixed  government,  where  the 
executive  is  by  itfclf^  the  minifters  only  can  be 
purchaled,  who,  being  few,  are  more  eafily  watch- 
ed an4  punifiied ;  befidcs  that  it  is  the  executive 
power  only  that  is  nianaged  by  minifters  j  and  thi« 
often  cannot  be  completed  but  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  Icgiflature.  The  difficulties  of  corrupting 
iuch  a  government  therefore  are  much  greater,  as 
both  the  legiflative,  executive,  and  judicial  power, 
muft  be.  dl  infcded,  or  there  will  be  danger  of 
,^ete&ion  and  punilhnfient. 

•  ■ 
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LETTER    VN, 

Grofvcaor -Square^  fl<C..  26,- 1787*     - 

DEAR    STR> 

T  (hauld  have  been  before  obfervcd,  that  the 
Weftern  empire  fell  in  the  fifth  century,  anj 
the  Eaftcrn  in  the  fifteenth, 

Aiiguftulus  was  compelled  by  Qdoacer,  kin^of  • 

475.  theHeruli,  in  475,toabdicatc  the  Weftern  empire, 
and  was  the  laft  Roman  who  po0eficd  the  impe* 
rial  dignity  at  Rome,  The  dominion  of  Italy 
fell,  loon  aftenvards,  into  the  hands  of  Theodoric 
the  Goth.  The  pattern  empire  lafird  many  ccn- 
txiries  afterwards,  till  it  was  annihilated  by  Ma-i 
hornet  the  Great,  and  Conftantinople  was  taken  in 

1453.  the  year  1453.  The  (^/rrt^^?/ between  the  fall  of 
thefe  two  empires,  making  a  period  of  ^bout  a 
thoLifan^  years,  is  called  The  Middle  Age.* 
During  this  term  republics  without  number  arofe 
in  Italy  j  whirled  npon  their  ^xles  or  fingle  cen- 
ters ;  foamed,  raged,  and  burft,  like  lb  many  wa- 
tcr-fpoiits  upon  the  ocean.  They  were  all  alike 
iir-conftituted  \  all  alike  miferable ;  anc)  all  ende^ 
in  finhilar  difgrace  and  defpoiifni.  It  would  he 
curious  to  purfoe  our  fubjefl:  through  all  of  them 
whofc  records  have  furvived  the  ravajges  of  Goths, 
Saiacens,  and  bigotted  Chriftians;  throxig^  thofc 
other  republics  of  Caftile,  Arragon,  Catalonia, 
Gallicia,  and  all  the  others  in  Spain;  through 
thofc  io  Portugal  5  through  the  fcveral  provinces 

*  Barbcyrac's  Preface  to  bis  HiBory  of  Ancient  Trraticf. 
Corps  Dip],  torn.  xxii.  Harrises  Phiiologirai  Iaquinc% 
partiii.  chap.  1. 
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r  compofe  the  kingdom  of  France;  through 
Germany,  Swrdcn,  Denmark,  Holland^ 
I,  Scodand,  IrelaiKl,  &c.    But  if  fuch  a 
lould  be  fufliciently  encouraged  by  ihQ 
which  is  not  probable,  for  mankind  in  g9« 
re  not  as  yet  read  or  think  upon  Consti- 
s)  ic  is   too  extenflve  for  my  forces,  an4 
ot  to  be  done  in  fo  much  hafte.  The  pre- 
Letters  have  been  produced  upon  the  fpur 
rticular  occafion,  which  made  it  nece&ry 
and  publiih  with  precipitation,  or  it  might 
en  uielefs  to  have  publiihed  at  all,    T^hc 
avc  been  done  in  the  midft  of  other  occu* 
in  fo  much  hurry,  that  fcarce  a  moment 
}C  fpared  to  corned  the  ftyk,  adjuft  the 
,  parr  off  excrefcence9>  or  cvra  obliterate 
3ns  I   in  ail  which   refpe6b  it  ftaods  in 
an  apobgy.    Tlw  may  puriiie  the  invefti«^ 
to  any  length  you  plnfe.    All  nations^ 
le  beginning,  have  been  agitated  by  the 
llfions.     The  principles  developed  in  thefe 
will  go  a  great  way  in,  explaining  every 
nenon  that  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  govcm- 
.  The  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms^  and 
mvenly  bodies  whole  cxiftence  auid  nx>ve* 
we  are  as  yet  only  perfnitted  faintly  to 
e^  do  not  appear  to  be  governed  by  laws 
ntfbrm  or  ceruin  than  thofe  which  regu- 
r  mora]  and  political  work].    Nations  move 
iterable  rules;  and  education,  difcipline,  and 
lake  the  grrateft  difference  in  their  acoomi> 
ents>  happincfs,  and  perfeAion.     It  is  the 
arti(l  alone  who  fimlhes  his  building,  hh 
*y  or  his  clock.     The  prefent  a<ftors  on  the 
ave  been  too  little  prepared  by  their  early 
and  too  much  occupied  with  turbulent 
to  do  mcfre  ih^a  tt^ey  have  done ;  impar* 

tia( 
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tia!  juftice  will  confefs,  that  it  'is  a(lonlfhiiig»tbqry 
haire  been  able  to  do  (o  much.     It  is  for  you>  anft. 
your  youthful  companions,  to  make  yourfeW^^ir 
maftcrs  of  what  your  predcceffors  have  been  ablfl 
to  comprehend  and  accomplilh  but  imperfcdly^. 
A  profpeft  into  fucuiity  in  America  is   like  can-,.: 
tcmplacing  the  heavens  through  the  telcfcopcs  of;, 
Herfchell:  objefts,    ftupendous  in  their  magi>i*. 
tudes  and  morions,  (Irike   us  from  all  quarters.. 
and  fill  us  with  amazement !  When  we  recoiled 
that  the  wifdom  or   the  foUy,  the  virtue  or  (he 
vige,  the   liberty  or  fervitude,  of  thofe  millioQ^i' 
now  beheld  by  us,  only  as  Columbus  (aw  thefe 
times  in   vifion,*  are  certainly  to  be  influenced, 
perhaps  decided,  by  the  manners,  examples,  prin- 
ciples, and   politic^il  inltitudons  of  the  preicnt. 
generation,  that  mind  muft  be  hardened  into  (lone 
that  is  not  melted  into  reverence  and  awe.     With 
fuch  afFeding  fcenes  before  his  eyes,  is  there,  can 
there  be,  a  young  American  indolent  and  incu- 
rious; furrendered  up  to  diffipation  and  frivolity ; 
vain  of  imitating  the  loofeft  manners  of  coun- 
tries, which  can  never  be  made  much  better  or 
much  woife?  A  profligate  Americana  youth  muft 
be  profligate  indeed,   and  richly  rpcrits  the  fccyro^ 
of  all  mankind^ 

The  world  has  been  too  long  abufed  with  oft-, 
tions,  that  climate  and  foil  decide  the  charaders 
and  political  inftitutions  of  nations.  The  laws  of 
Solon,  and  the  defpotifm  of  Mahomet,  have  at 
diff^crcnt  times  prevailed  at  Athens ;  confuls,  em- 
perors, and  pontiffs,  have  ruled  at  Rome*  Car\ 
there  be  defired  a  ftionger  proof,  that  policy  and 
education  are  able  to  triumph  over  every  difad- 
vantage  of  climate  ?    Mankind  liave   been  (till 

*  Barlow's  Vifion  of  Columbus^ 

more 


tnoi^  injured  by  infinuarions,  that  a  certain  celeC* 
tia4  virtue,  nfM>rc  than  human,  has  bcrn  neceffary 
to  preferve  liberty,  Happinefs,  whether  in  defpo- 
tifm  or  democracy^  whether  in  flavcry  or  liberty, 
can  never  be  found  without  virtue.  The  beft  re- 
publfcs  will  be  virtuous,  and  have  been  foj  but 
we  may  hazard  a  conjefture,  that  the  virtues  have 
been  the  effeft  of  the  well-ordered  conftitution, 
rather  than  the  caufc:  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
impoflible  to  prove,  that  a  republic  cannot  exift, 
even  among  highwaymen,  by  fctting  one  rogue  to 
VEtch  another;  and  the  knaves  themfelves  may, 
inr  tinne,  be  made  honeft  men  by  the  ftruggle. 

It  is  now  in  our  power  to  bring  this  work  to  a 
conclulion  with  unexpected  dignity.  In  the  courfe  . 
of  the  lall  fummer,  two  authorities  have  appeared, 
greater  than  any  that  have  been  before  quoted,  in 
which  the  principles  we  have  attempted  to  defend 
have  been  acknowledged.     The  firft  is,  an  Ordi- 
nance of  Congrefs,  of  the  13th  of  July  1787,  for 
the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States  North-weft  of  the  River  Ohio;  the  fecond 
is,  the  Report  of  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia, 
of  the  i7thof  September  1787.  The  former  con- 
federation of  the  United  States  was  formed  upon 
the  model  and  example  of  all  the  confederacies, 
ancient  and  modern,   in  which  the  fcederal  coun- 
cil was  only  a  diplomatic  body  :  even  the  Lycian, 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  the  beft,  was  no. 
more.     The  magnitude  of  territory,  the  popu- 
lation, the  wealth  and  commerce,   and  efpecially 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  United  States,  have  (hewn 
fuch  a  government  to  be  inadequ;ite    to    their 
wants ;  and  the   new  fyflem,  which   feems   ad- 
mirably calculated  to  unite  their  interefts  and  af- 
fe£lions,  and  bring  them  to  an  uniformity  of  prin« 
ciplcs  and  ientioicntS;  is  eqyally  well  combined  to 
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unite  their  wills  and  fore  s  as  a  (inglc  nation.  A, 
refult  of  accommodation  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
reach  the  ideas  of  pcrfcftion  of  any  one  ;  but  the 
conception , of  fuch  an  idea,  and. the  deliberate 
union  of  fo  great  and  various  a  people  in  fuch  a 
plan,  is,  without  all  partiality  or  prejudice,  if  noc 
the  greatcft  exertion  of  human  underftanding,  the 
greateft  (ingle  efibrt  of  national  deliberation  that 
the  world  has  ever  fccn.  That  it  may  be  im« 
pcoved  is  noc  to  be  doubted,  and  provifion  is 
made  for  that  purpofe  in  the  Report  itfelf.  A 
people  who  could  conceive,  and  can  adopt  it,  we 
need  not  fear,  will  be  able  to  amend  it,  when,  by 
experience,  its  inconvenicncics  and  imperfections 
^all  be  fcen  and  felt. 
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WE  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  efla- 
bliih  juftice,  infure  donieftic  Tranquillity:, 

•  provide  for  the  common  Defence,  pro- 
mote the  general  Welfare,  and  fecurc  the 
fildiings  of  Liberty  to  ourfelves  and  our 
F6ftericy,  do  ordain  aiid  eftablilh  this 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
Arnierica. 

ARTICLE      L 

SeSl.  r.   A  LL  legiflative  powers  herein  granted 
JljL  (hall  be  vefted  in  a  Congrcft  of  the 
United  States,  which  fhall  conlift  of  a  Senate  and 
Houfe  of  Reprefentatives. 

Se9.  2.  The  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  (hall  be 

ompofed  of  members  chofcn  every  fecond  year  by 

le  people  of  the  feveral  dates,  and ;  the  efedtors 

each  dace  (hall  have  the  qualifications  requifite 

r  electors  of  the  mod  numerous  branch  of  the 

te  legiflature. 

No  peribn  (hall  be  a  reprefentative  who  fliaU 

:  have  atuined  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 

\  been  feven   years  a  citizen  of  the  United 

tea,  and  who  (hall  iKit,  when  eleded,  be  ah 

tbitant  of  that  date  in  which  he  (hall  be 

eprelentatives  and  direft  taxes  (ball  be  ap« 

oned  among  the  (everal  dates  which  may  be 

ded  within  diis  Union,  according  to  their  ret 

z  fpeAivt 
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{g^itivc  numbers,  which  (hall  be  determined  bjr 
adding  CO  the  whole  number  of  free  perfons,  in- 
cluding tbofc  bound  to  fervice  for  a  cex^n  of  years, 
and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three- fifths  of  aU 
other  perfons.  The  aftual  enumeration  fhall  be 
made  within  three  years  after  the  firft- meeting  of 
the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States^  and  within 
every  fubfcquent  term  of  ten  years,  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  they  fliall  by  law  direA.  The  number  of 
reprefcntatives  fhall  not  exceed  oud  for  every 
thirty  thoufand,  but  each  (late  fhall  have  at  leaft 
one  reprefentatiVe ;  and  until  fuch  enumeration 
Ihall  be  made,  the  ftate  of  New-Hampfliirc  (hall 
be  entitled  to  chufe  three ;  Maflachufetts,  eight ; 
Rhode  I  (land  and  Providence  Plantations,  one; 
Connedicut,  five;  New-York|  (ix;  New-Jerfey, 
four ;  Pennfy  Ivania,  eight ;  Delaware  one ;  Maryland, 
(jx;  Viiginia,  ten;  Nor th-Carolina,  fives  South- 
Carolina,  five  i  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  reprcfentation 
from  any  ftate^  the  Executive  authority  thereof 
fhall  ilTue  writs  of  cleftion  to  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

The  Houfe  of  Reprefcntatives  (hall  chuie  their 
Speaker  and  other  officers ;  and  (hall  have  the  fote 
power  of  impeachment. 

r 

Se£l.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  (hall 
be  compofed  of  two  fcnators  from  each  ftate,  chofen 
by  the  legiflature  thereof,  for  fix  years ;  and  each 
(enator  fhall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  (hall  be  afTembled  in 
confequcnce  of  the  firft  elcdtion,  they  fhall  bedi- 
•  vided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  clafles.  The 
feats  of  the  fenators  of  the  firft  clafs  fhall  be  vacated 
At  the  expiration  of  the  fecond  year  ;  of  the  fecond 
clafs,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year ;  and  of 
^he  third  clafs,  a;  the  expiration  of  the  fixth  yeir ; 
£>  that  one*  third  may  be  chofen  every  fecond  yesr; 

and 
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and  if  vacan ties. happen  by  refignarion,  or  othef- 
wife,  during  the  reccfe  of  the  legiflature  of  any 
ftate,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make  t<*mporary 
appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Icgif- 
Uturcj  which  (hall  then  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

Noperfon  (hall  be  a  fenator  who  (hall  not  have 
mttaincd  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  (hall 
not,  when  eleded,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  (late  for 
which  he  (hall  be  chofen. 

The  Vicc-Prefident  of  the  United  States  (hall 
.  be  Prcfidcnt  of  the  Senate,  but  fliall  have  no  vote, 
ynlefs  they  be  equally  divided. 
.  The  Senate  (hall  chufc  their  other  officers,  and 
siUba  Prefidcnt  pro  tempore y  in  the  abfence  of  the 
Vicc-Prefident,  or  when  he  (hall  exercifc  the  office 
ofPrc(idcntof  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  ftiall  have  the  fole  power  to  try  all 
impeachments.  When  fitting  for  that  purpofe, 
they  (hall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the 
'  Prcfidcnt  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief 
Ju(Vice(hall  prefide:  and  no  perfon  (hall  be  con- 
vi&ed  without  the  concurrence  of  two- thirds  of 
che  rneaibers  prefent. 

Judgement  in  cafes  of  impeachment  (hall  not 
extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  dif- 
quaiification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  ho- 
nour, truft,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States : 
but  th^  party  convifted  (hall  neverthelefs  be  liable 
and  fubjeft  to  indiftmcnr,  trial,  judgement,  and 
puntChfinenc,  according  to  law. 

Seci.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
'holding  cleftions-  for  fcnators  and  reprefentatives, 
0iail  be  prefcribed  in  each  fbte  by  the  legiflature 
thereof:  but  thcCongre(s  may  at  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  fuch  regulations^  except  as  to  the 
places  of  chufiog  S  enacors. 
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The  Congrefs  fliall  af&mble  it  letdl  odtt  m 
every  year,  and  fuch  meeting  (hall  be  on  die.ftft 
Monday  in  Decennberi  unlds  chejr  ihatt  b^  law 
appoint  a  different  day. 

* 

SeR.  5.  Each  houfe  fliall  be  the  judse  of  the 
elcdkions,  returns,  and  qualificacions  of  iti  own 
members,  and  a  majority  of  each  (hall  conftttutea 
quorum  to  do  bufinels ;  but  a  fmaller  nunnber  fsay 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  autborifedto 
compel  the  attendance  of  abfent  members,  in  fuch 
manser,  and  under  fuch  penalties,  as  each  houfe 
may  provide. 

£ach  houfe  may  determine  the  rules  of  in  pro- 
ceedings, punifh  its  members  for  diibrdcrly  beha- 
viour, and,  with  the  concurrence  of  cwo-iiurds, 
expel  a  member. 

Each  houfe  (hall  keep  a  jouroal  wjXi  proceed* 
ings,  and  from  time  to  time  publi(h  {be  vuoci  ex- 
cepting fuch  parts  as  may  in  thfcir  judgement 
require  fecrecy  ^  and  the  Yeas  aod  Nays  of  the 
members  of  either  houfe  on  any  que(Uoo  ihallj  at 
the  defire  of  one-fifch  of  ihofe  prefeiu^  be  eatercd 
on  the  journal 

Neidier  houfe,  during  the  fclfion  of  Coqgrtfs, 
fliaii,  without  the  confentof  theother^  adjounifor 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  {itace  ibio 
that  in  which  the  two  houfcs  (hall  be  fittiqgr, 

SeS.  6.  The  fenators  and  reprefeataovei  (bill 
receive  a  compenfatioa  for  their  iervicei»  to  be 
afcertained  by  law^  and  paid  out  of  the  creiGuy  of 
the  United  States,  They  (hall  in  «U  cafes,  exoe^ 
creafon,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  pavi- 
le»xl  from  arrefl  during  dieir  attendance  at  cbe 
iemon  of  their  refpcAive  houfea,  and  in  Qoi^g  to 
and  returning  from  the  (ame  ^  and  for  any  Ipeedior 

debate 


' .   »  . 


Si8.  7.  All  bills  for  raifing  revenue  (hall  ori'- 
ginate  in  the  houfe  of  Reprefentativcs ;  but  the  Se- 
hare  may  -  propofe  of  concur  with  amendments  as 
-  'on  other  bills. 

Ev€ry  bill  which  (hall  have  pafled  the  Hpufe  of 

Reprefentaiives  and  the  Senate,  (hall,  before  it  be- 

%oiteet  a  law,  be  prefemed  to  the  Prcfident  of  the 

^  Unmd  States  i  if  he  approve  he  (hall  fign  it,  but 

^' ^'iutfc  be  (hall  return  it,  with  bis  obj^ions,  to 

^'  that  faoude  in  which  it  (hall  have  originated,  who 

'»•  (ha)I*^ntier  the  objeflions  at  large  on  their  journal, 

*  '  JiSd-procecd'tare-confidcr  it.  If,  after  fuch  rc-con- 

fideration,  two-thirds  of  that  houfe  (hali  agree  to 

^'^^pifrA^  (hall  be  fent,  together  with  the 

'^-ribjeaions,  to  the  other  houfe,  by  which  it  (hall 

•'^^'wc^^ift  b^rc-tonfidered,  and  if  approved  by  two- 

thii%  df'that  houfe,  it  (hall  become  a  law.    But  in 

;U1  fuch  caf|?s  the  votes  of  both  houfes  (hall  be 

^ * ^ TOC'iVf if tf evTby  Teas  and  Nays,  and  the  names  of 

^tK^IJdribtis  Voting  for  and  againft  the  bill  (hall  be 

**^  dHtfefctf  oh  thtf  journal  of  each  houfe  refpeftively. 

N5P 'any^  bill  ■  Ihall  not  be  returned  by  tht  Prcfident 

^^J^^JMiin  terr  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  (hall 

'^a^e'lM^*  prefemed  to  btm^  the  fame  (hdK  be  a 

^^JtM^,'in  like  manner  as.if  he  had  figned  it,  unlefs 

I^^iySLtlL  '    IhI  At 
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debate  in  either  houfe,  they  (hall  not  be  queflioned 
ti  in  any  other  plactf. 
-^-^     No  fenator  or  reprefcntatiye  (hall,  during  the        y 

time  for  which  he  was  eleded,  be  appointed  to  any   """ 

civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
^^'!Scates,  which  (hall  have  been  created,  or  the  emo- 
''4umentB  where  of  (hall  have  been  increafed  during 
•'  iuch  time  and  no  perfon  holding;  any  office  under 
7' the  Ufjited  States  (halt  be  a  member  of  either  houfe 

.during  his  continuance  in  oitice. 
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the  Congrefs  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  re- 
turn, in  which  cafe  it  (hall  not-bea  law* 

Every  order,  refolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Repre- 
fencatives  may  be  neceflary  (ex«pt  on  a  qudtioft 
of  adjournment)  (hall  be  prefented  to  the  Prefidenc 
of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the  fame  flitll 
take  effeft,  (hail  be  approved  by  him,  or,  beiog^ 
difapproved  by  him,  (hall  be  re-pafied  by  ttiifO* 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Keprefematives,^ 
ac<:ording  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prefcribed 
in  the  ca(e  of  a  bilU 

Sell.  8/  The  Congrefs  (hail  have  power 

To  lay  and  colledt  taxes,  duties,  impoftl,  and 
expife,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  Gom« 
moo  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States ;  but  all  duties>  impofts,  and  exciiet,  fhzH 
be  uniform  tliroughout  the  United  States  : 

To  boriwv  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
Stfites: 

To  regtilate  commerce  with  foreign  nacioDs,  and 
anoong  the  feverai  ilates,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes : 

To  eftabliih  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  uniform  laws  on  the  fubjeft  of  bankruptcies^ 
throughout  the  United  States  : 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  (landard  of  weights 
and  meafures : 

To  provide  for  the  puni{hment  of  counterfeit- 
ing  the  fecurities  and  cuirent  coin  of  the  United 
States  : 

To  cftabH(h  pofl-offices  and  poft^roads  : 

To  promote  the  prpgrefs  of  fciencc  and  ufcfbl 
arts,  by  fecuring,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and 
inventors,  tlic  exclufive  light  to  their  rcfpeftivt 
writings  and  difcovcrics ; 

Ta 
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^  To  confticute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  fupreme 
:ourt: 

To.  define  and  puni(h  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
nttted  oA  the  highfeais^  and  ofTence  againft  the 
fttHF  of  nations : 

^  Td  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprifal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
and  and  water : 

To  raiie  and  fupport  armies ;  but  no  appr6pria« 
ion  of  money  to  that  ufe  fhall  be  for  a  ronger* 
«rm  than  two  years  :  i 

'   To  provide  and  maintain  a  nayf::  ^  . 

To  make  rules  for  the  governnieftt -and  regula* 
iOn^  the  land  and  naval  forces : 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  eate< 
M»  the  laws  of  the  union^  fupprefs  infurre^ions, 
iiSd'  repe}  invaiions : 

To  provide  for  ocganizjng,  arming,  and  dKci- 
pMiung'the  militia>  and  foreovtrnins  fuch  pare  of 
'htm  as  may  be  employed  in  the  Icrvicc  of  the 
EJAi^  States,  referving  to  the  States  refpeftively, 
:he  appomtmeht  of  tlie  ofl^;rs,  and  the  authoritf 
df  tnmitng  the  militia  according  to  the  difcif^n^ 
preferibed  by  Congrefs : 

To  exercife  excluiive  legiilation  in  all  cafes 
R^tfoe*rer>  over  fuch  diftriA  (not  exceeding  ten 
ntltS  fquare)  as  may,  by  ceffion  of  particular  (tates^ 
md  tkt  acceptance  of  Congrefs,  become  the  feat  of 
she-gehmnment  of  the  Umted  States,  and  to  exer« 
:i(e  like  authority  over  all  places  purchafed  by  the 
confent  of  the  legiilamre  of  the  (late  in  which  the 
raffle  (hall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
irfetialsy  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings : 
-i~And 

^o  make  all  laws  which  (hall  b^neceffary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers^  and  all  other  powers  vefted  by  this  con- 
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ftitution.  in  ihc  government  of  the  United  StattSj 
or  in  atiy  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Se£i.  9.  The  migration  or  importance  of  fucb 
perfons  as  any  of  the  (tates  now  exiftin^  (hall  think 
proper  to  admit,  (hall  not  be  prohibited  by  die 
^ngrefs  prior  to  the  year  one  thoufand  eieht  hun- 
dred and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  impoTcd 
on  fu^h  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  doUaisfor 
each  perfon. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  (ball 
not  be  fufpendj^d,  unlefs  when  in  cafes  of  rebeliioa 
Qr  invafion  the  public  fafety  may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  expqfifaSo  law  (haS  be 
paflfed.  .     . 

No  capits^tiopy  or  other  dired  tax,  (hall  be  hid, 
unlefs  in  proportion  to  the  cenfus  or  enumention 
herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 
^  No  tax  or  duty  (hall  be  laid  on  articles  ex- 
ported from  any  Hate.  No  preference  (hall  be 
given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  orrerc- 
nue  to  the  ports  of  one  (late  over  thofe  of  an- 
other ;  nor  (hall  veflels  bound  to,  or  from,  one 
(late,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in 
another. 

No  money  (hall  be  drawn  from  the  treafury,  but 
in  confequence  of  appropriation^  made  by  bw; 
and  a  regular  (latement  and  account  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  all  public  money  (hall  be 
publifhed  from  time  to  time. 
.  No  title  of  nobility  (hall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  :  and  no  perfon  holding  any  office 
of  profit  or  trult  under  them,  (hall,  without  the 
confent  of  the  Congrefs,  accept  of  any  prcfcnt, 
emolument,  office,  or  title,  6i  any  kind  whatercTj 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  (late. 

Sell. 
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St£l.  10.  No  date  (hall  enter  intd  anv  treaty^ 
aUuuice>  or  confederation;  grant  letters  ot  marque 
and  reprifal ;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit; 
make  any  thing  but  gold  and  filver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts ;  pafs  any  bill  of  attainder,  fx 
^(ififsSo  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
,comra£bs»  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 
.,  No  date  (hall,  without  the  confent  of  the  Con* 
grefs^  lay  any  impofls  or  duties  on  Imports  or  ex- 
portSi  except  what  may  be  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  executing  its  in(pe£tion  laws ;  and  the  net  pro- 
duce of  all  duties  and  impofts,  laid  by  any  (late  on 
Hiiports  or  exports,  (hall  be  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Treafury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  fuch  laws 

*  fliall  be  fubjed  to  the  revifion  and  controul  of  the 
Congrefs.  No  ftate  (hall,  without  the  confent  of 
Congrefs,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or 
(hips  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compaft  with  another  (late,  or  with  a 

,  foreigQ  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unlefs  adluidly 
invaded,  or  in  fuch  imminent  danger  as  wiU  not 
jg^mit  of  delay* 

ARTICLE     II. 

•  r 

...    &8.  |,  Xhfe  execiuive  power  (hall  be  veded  in 

A.Prefi(]ent  o§the  United  States  of  America,    He 

.  ^  ihall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  foun  vears, 

,  ^and). together  with  the  Vice-Prefident,  cho('OTifor 

the  (ame  term,  be  cledted  as  follows :—  ^ 

,.  -  ■    Each  Hate  (hall  appoint,  in  fuch  manner  as  the 

^-kgiilature  thereof  may  dircd,  a  number  of  clec- 

,  ^  lOfs,.  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  fenators  and 

r -tepreCentatives  to  which  the  (late  may  be  entitled 

..in  the  C^ngrefs:  but  no  fenatoror  reprefentative, 

'    '    '   \    .  L  1  3  or 
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m  perfyA  holding  an  office  of  crufl  or  profk 
under  the  United  States,  (hall  be  appointed  an 
cledor. 

The  eledors  (hall  meet  in  their  refpeifti^e  (btes^ 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  perfoos,  of  whom  one 
iit  leaft  Q)all  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  (hue 
with  themfelyes.    And  they  (hall  m^e  a  lift  of  all 
the  petibns  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes 
for  each ;  which  lift  they  (hall  fign  and  ceitify, 
and  tranfmit  fealed  to  the  feat  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  Pfefident  of 
the  Senate.    The  preiident  of  the  ^nate  fliali,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Repre- 
fenutives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  voces 
(hall  then  be  counted.    The  peffon  liaving  tbe 
greateft  number  of  votes  (hall  be  the  Prclidenc, 
if  fuch  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  > 
of  electors  appointed  ;  and  if  there  be  mote  than 
^ne  who  have  fuch  majority,  and  have  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  then  the  Houfe  of  Rcprcfa«a- 
tives  (hall  immediately  chufe  by  ballot  one  of 
ihem  for  Prefident ;  and  if  no  perfon  have  a  ma* 
jority,  then  from  the  five  higheft  on  the  lift  the 
faid  Houfe  (hall  in  like  manner  chufe  the  Prefi- 
dent,    But  in  chu(ing  the  Prefident,  the  votes 
(liall  he  taken  by  ftates,  the  reprefentation  from 
each  ftate  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  t&is 
purpofe  (hall  confift  of  a  membef  or  members 
from  two-thirds  of  the  ftates,  and  a  majcMity  of  all 
the  ftates  fliall  be  nece(Fary  to  a  choice.     In  every 
cafe,  after  the  choice  of  the  Pre(ident,  the  perfoa 
having  the  greateft  number  of  votes  of  the  fjleAors 
fliall  be  the  Vice-Prefident.     But  if  there  (hould 
remain  two  or  more  who  have  eqiul  votes,  the 
Senate  (hall  chufe  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vicc- 
Fcc(ideAt. 

Tbc 


'  The  Congrefs  may  determine;  the  tittie  of 
chuHng  the  eleftors^  and  the  day  on  which  they 
(hall  eive  their  votes ;  which  day  (hall  be  the 
fame  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  perfon,  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  d 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  tho 
adoption  cf  this  conflitution,  (hall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  Preiident ;  neither  (hall  any  peKbn 
be  eligible  to  that  office  who  (hall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  beea 
fourteen  years  a  refident  within  the  United  States* 

In  cafe  of  the  removal  of  the  Prefident  from 
office,  or  of  his  death,  re(Jenation,  or  inability  to 
difchargo  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  faid  office, 
the  fame  (hall  devolve  on  the  Vice-Pre(ident,  and 
the  Congrefs  may  by  law  provide  for  the  cafe  of 
renftoval,  death,  re(ignation,  or  inability,  both  of 
the  Prefident  and  Vice- Prefident,  declaring  what 
officer  (hall  then  ad  as  Prefident,  and  fuch  officer 
ihall  zA  accordingly,  until  the  difability  be  re* 
moved,  or  a  Prefident  (hall  beelefted. 

The  Prefident  (hall,  at  ftated  times,  receiver  for 
his  fervices  a  compenfation,  which  (hall  neither 
be  increafed  nor  dimini(hed  during  the  period  for 
which' he  (hall  have  been  eleded,  and  he  (hall  not 
receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument 
from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Bef5re  hi  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office, 
he  (hall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : — 
^*  I  (do  folemnly  fwear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
**  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Prefident  of  the 
^  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  beft  of  my  sibi- 
**  lity,  prefcrve,  proteft ,  and  defend  the  con(t!tu- 
•••  don  of  the  United  States/' 

SeSl.  2.  The  Prefident  (hall  be  commander  m 
pf  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 

L  1  4  and 
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and  fiiali  tommiffioD  all  the  ofEcers  of  cht  JJai*^ 
ted  States. 

SeSi.  4.  The  Prefident,  ViccPrefident,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  Ihall  be  removed 
from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  convidlion 
of,  treafoa,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  miri> 
demeanors. 

ARTICLE      III. 

Si£l.  I.  The  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States 
(hall  be  veiled  in  one  fupreme  court,  and  in  fuch 
inferior  couns  as  the  Congrefs  may  ftom  time  to 
time  ordain  and  eftabliOi.  1  he  judges,  both  o£ 
the  fupreme  and  inferior  court,  (hall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  (hall,  at  (lated 
timesy  receive  for  their  fervices  a  compenfation, 
which  (hall  not  be  dimini(hed  during  their  conti* 
nuance  in  office. 

SeS.  2.  The  judicial  power  (hall  extend  to  all 
cafes,  in  law  and  equi;y,  arifing  under  this  confii.- 
tution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  (hall  be  made,  under  their  author 
rity ;  to  all  cafes  afFefting  ambaflfadors,  other  pub- 
lic miniilers  and  confuls ;  to  all  cafes  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurifdidion ;  to  controverfies  to 
which  the  United  States  fliall  be  a  party  ;  to  con- 
troverfies between  two  or  more  ftates,  between  a 
(late  and  citizens  of  another  (late,  between  citi- 
zens of  different  dates,  between  citizens  of  die 
fame  (late  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  difFereiy 
(latcs,  and  between  a  (late,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  ftates,'  citizens,  or  fubjcdls. 

In  all  cafes  affeding  amba(radors,  other  public 
minifters  and  confuls,  and  thofe  in  which  ada^f 
..   .  (hV\^ 


fhaH  be  party ^thb  fupreme  couitftaU  hsLvdoAA^ 
oal  jurirdiftion.  In  all  the  other  cafes  before  ftioh 
rionedy  the  fupreme  court  (hall  have  appeUittt 
jorifdiftion,  both  as  to  law  and  fad,  with  (bch 
excepttons»  and  under  fuch  regulations,  as  the  Con- 
grefs  (hall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  caTes  of  im« 
pcachment,  (hall  be  by  jury ;  and  fuch  trial  (hall 
be  held  in  the  (late  where  the  faid  crimes  Ihall 
have  been  committed ;  but  whco  not  committed 
within  any  (late,  the  trial  (hall  be  at  fucli  place  or 
places  as  the  Congrcfs  may  by  law  have  dtrefted. 

SeH.  3,  Treafon  againft  the  United  States 
"(hall  con(ift  only  in  levying  war  againft  them,  or 
in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort.  No  perfon  (hall  oe  convided  of 
creafon  unlefs  on  the  teftimony  of  two  witneffcs 
to  the  fame  overt  aft,  or  on  confeffion  in  open 
court. 

The  Congrcfs  (hall  have  power  to  declare  the 
puniftiment  of  trea(bn,  but  no  attainder  of  treafon 
(hall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  ex* 
cept  during  the  life  of  the  perfon  attainted* 

ARTICLE     IV. 

SeSt.  I.  t^'ull  faith  and  credit  (hall  be  given  in 
each  ftate  to  the  public  afts,  records,  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  (tate.  And  the  Con- 
grcfs may  by  general  laws  prefcribe  the  manner  in 
which  fuch  afts,  records,  and  proceedings  fhall  be 
proved,  and  the  efFeft  thereof. 

SeSi.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  ftate  (hall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
i;he  feveral  ftates» 

A  per(bft 
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.  A  perfoti  charged  in  aoy  date  with  treafon^  fe* 
lony,  or  other  crime,  who  Ihall  flee  from  jufticc, 
4tid  be  fouD4  in  another  (late>  (boH,  on  demand  of 
the  executive  authority  of,  the  date  from  wbich-he 
fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  reinoved  to  the  ft^f 
having  juri(di(fHon  of  the  crime.  •  '  -  -h^ 

.  No  perfon  held  to  fervice  or  labour  in  one 
ftate,  under  the  laws  thereof^  efcapiog  into  aA* 
otber^  (hall,  in  confequence  of  any  law  or  regq* 
lation  therein,  be  difcharged  from  fuch  fervice 
or  labour,  but  (hall  be  delivered  up  on  claim 
<^  the  party  to  whom  fuch  fervice  or  labour  may 
be  due, 

SeS.  t.  New  (lates  may  be  admitted  by  the 
Congreis  into  this  union ;  but  no  new  (late  (hall 
be  formed  or  erefted  within  the  jurifdiAion  of  any 
Other  ftate ;  nor  any  (late  be  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  or  mpre  dates,  or  parts  of  dates,  with-> 
out  the  confent  of  the  legiflatures  of  the  dates  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  of  the  Congrefs. 

The  Congrefs  ftiall  have  power  to  difpofe  of 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  refpedt- 
ing  the  territory  or  other  propeny  belonging  to 
the  United  States :  and  nothing  in  this  condi- 
tution  (hall  be  fo  condrued  as  to  prejudice  any 
claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particulars 
date^ 

,  SeQ.  4.  The  United  States  (hall  guarantee  to 
every  date  in  this  union  a  Republican  form  ofgo- 
.  vernment,  and  (hall  proted  each  of  them  again^ 
invadon  \  and,  on  application  of  the  legiflaturCy  pr 
of  the  executive  (when  the  legiflature  cannot 
convened),  againd  domedic  violence. 


•  ■  ^ 


ARTICLE 
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A  R  Y  I  C  L  E     y. 


The  Conarcfs,  whenever*  two-third*  df  boch 
JHToufes  ihalf  deem  it  neceflary,  (hall  pn^^e 
tmendments  to  this  c6nftitution,ory  on  the  applkii*^ 
fion  of  the  legiflatutes  of'two-^thirds  of  the  fe?eral 
ftates,  (hall  call  a  convention' for  propo(ing  anaedd- 
nients,  which,  in  either  cafe^  (hall  be  valid  to  atl 
intents  and  purpofes,  as  part  of  this  conftitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  legiflatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  feveral  ftateS)  or  by  cdnventiotis  in  ihree- 
fotirths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  propofed  by  the  Congrefe :  Pro- 
vided, that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  year  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
eight,  (hall  in  any  manner  affed  thefirft  and  foucth 
claufes  in  the  ninth  fedion  of  the  firft  article ;  and 
that  no  (late»  without  its  confent,  (ball  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  fuffrage  in  the  fenate* 

ARTICLE      VI. 

All  debts  contrafted  and  engagements  entered 
into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  conftitution,  (hall 
be  as  valid  againftthe  United  States  under  this  con* 
ftituiion,  asunder  the  confederation. 
^  This  conditution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  (hall  be  made  in  purfuance  thereof; 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  (hall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  (hall  be 
the  Tupreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in 
every  ftate  fliall  be  bound  thereby  ;  any  thing  in 
the  conftitution  or  laws  of  any  ftate  tothe  comc^ry 
notwithftanding. 

The  fenators  and  rcprcfentatives  before  n\cn- 
tioned,  and  the  members  of  the  feveral  ftate  legif- 
latures, 
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latures^  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers^ 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  feveral  dates, 
(ball  be  bound,  by  oath  or  afErmation,  to  fupport 
this  conftitution ;  but  no  religious  teft  (hall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  oiBSce  or  puB^ 
lie  cruft  under  the  United  States. 

A  R  T  rC  L  E     VIL 

The  ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine  flates 
(hall  be  fufEcienc  for  the  eftablifhrnenx  of  this 
conftitution  between  the  ftatcs  fo  ratifying  the 
fame. 


DONE  in  Convention,  by  the  unanimous  confent 
of  the  States  pr^fent,  the  feventeenth  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou* 
fand  feven  hundred  and  cighty-feven,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States^ 
America  the  twelfth.  In  witriefs  whereof  we 
have  hereunto  fubfcribed  our  Names; 

GEORGE  VVASHINGTbN,  Prefidcnt,    - 
And. Deputy  from  Virginia. 


New-  Hampjhire. 

Majfacbufetts. 

ConneSttcut. 
fieW'Tcrk. 

Ncw-Jerfy. 


f John  Langdon, 
1  Nicholas  Gilman. 
r  Nathaniel  Gorham, 
1  Rufus  King, 
f  William  Samuel  Johnfon^ 
1  Roger  Sherman, 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

{William  Livingfton, 
David  Brearly, 
William  Paterlbn, 
Jonathan  Dayton. 


Tennfyhania. 
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The  Conarc^ 
Houfes  (hall 
lunendmeniF 
fion  of  the 
ft&tes^flir 
iiienrs, 
jnten^ 


Virginia. 
Norib' Carolina. 


South'  Carolina. 


Ceorgia. 


^/franklin, 

.,i/c  Morris, 
Mge  Clyroer, 
/fbomas  Fitzfiinons, 
.y  //arcd  Ingerfoll, 
/James  WiJfon, 
^•Gouverneur  Morris. 

{George  Read, 
Gunning  Bedford,  Junior, 
John  Dickinfon, 
Richard  Baflett, 
Jacob  Broom, 
r  James  M'Henrjr, 
i  Daniel  of  St.  Tho,  Jenifer, 
V  Daniel  Carrol, 
r  John  Blair, 
I  James  Madifon,  Junior. 

{William  Blount, 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaighr, 
Hugh  William  fon. 
rjohn  Rutledge, 
I  Charles  Cotehvorth  Pinckney, 
1  Charles  Pinckney, 
(,  Pierce  Butler. 
J  William  Few, 
I  Abraham  Baldwin. 
Atteft.  WitLiAM  Jackson,  Secretary, 


IN      CONVENTION, 
Monday,  September  17,  1787. 

PRESENT, 

The  States  of  New-HampQiire,  Maflachufeits, 
Conneftjcut,  Mr.  Hamilton  from  New-York, 

New- 


\ 
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Terfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware,  Mary^ 
"Virginia,  North-Caroliaa,  Souih-Cara- 
,J  Georgia : 

RESOLVED, 

THAT  the  preceding  Conjihution  be  laid  befors 
the  United  States  in  Congrefs  affemhled,  and  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  thtH  it  jhould  after- 
wards  be  ftibmitted  to  a  Convention  of  Delegates^ 
chofen  in  tachfiate  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  re- 
commendation of  its  Ugiflature,  for  their  ajfent  and 
ratification ;  and  that  each  Convention  afenting  ttj 
end  ratifying  the  foMe,  Jhould  give  notice  thereof  t$ 
the  United  States  in  Congrefs  afftmbied, 

Refolred,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  CottvtxtioHt 
that  as  foon  as  the  Conventions  of  nine  fiates  JhaU 
have  ratified  this  conjiitulion,  the  United  States  in 
Congrefs  ajfembled  Jhould  fix  a  day  on  which  eUSlor$^ 
Jhould  be  appointed  ly  thefiatts  which  Jball  have  ret- 
tifiedthe  fatne,  and  a  day  on  which  the  clears  Jhould 
ajfemble  to  vote  for  the  Prefident,  and  the  time  and 
place  for  commenciHg  proceedings  under  this  confiittt^  \ 
tion.  That  after  fuck  publication  the  eleSIors  jSiould 
be  appointed,  and  tie  fenators  and  reprefentativei 
eU£led  :  That  the  electors  jhould  meet  on  the  day  fixed 
far  the  eleSlion  of  the  Prefident ,  and  Jhould  tranpuit 
their  votes,  certified,  figned,  Jealed,  and  direEiea,  aS 
the  confiitution  requires,  to  the  fecretary  of  the  United 
States  in  Congrefs  ajjembkd ;  that  the  fenators  and  r*- 
prejentatives  Jhould  convene  at  the  time  and  place  aj^ 
/tgnedi  that  the  fenators  Jhould  appoint  a  Prefident  ^ 
the  fenate,  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  receiving,  opening, 
and  counting  the  votes  for  Prefident ;  and  that,  after 
be  fljail  be  chofen,  the  Con^efSf  together  with  the 
Prt' 
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Trefident^  fiouU,  z0ithaut  ieUy^  pjroaid  ta  euaOi 
itis  conftitution. 

By  the  unanimous  Order  of  the  ConventioOy 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  frefident. 
fyiltiam  JackfoH,  Secretary. 


In  CONVENTION,  September  17,  1787, 

SIR, 

•TJJTJE  have  now,  the  honour  to  fuhmit  to  the  eonjh 
^^  deration  of  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  ajfem- 
bled,  that  Conjlitution  which  has  appeared  to  us  the 
mojt  advifeabU*        .  . 

•  ^bt  frtends  of  our  country  have  long  feen  and  dejtredy 
ibaijtbe  power  of  making  war,  peace,  and  treaties, 
that  of  levying  money  ^nd  regulating  commerce ,  ani 
the  correfpondent ,  executive,  and  judicial  authorities, 
Jhould  be  fully  and  effeSlually  vejled  in  the  general 
government  of  the  Union  :  but  the  impropriety  of 
delegating  fuch  extenjhe  truji  to  one  body  of  men  is 
evident — Hence  refults  the  necejjity  of  a  different  or- 
ganization. 

Jt  is  obvioujly  impraSlicable  in  the  foederal  govern- 
ment of  thefe  States,  to  fecure  all  rights  of  independent 
fovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  intereft  ani 
fafetyofall — Individuals  entering  into  fociety  mujtgivc 
up  ajhare  of  liberty  to  preferve  the  reft.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  facrifce  muft  depend  as  well  onfituation  ani 
ctrcumftancey  as  on  the  objeSl  to  be  obtained.  It  is  at 
all  times  difficult  to  draw  with  precijion  the  line  between 
tbofe  rights  which  muft  be  furrendered,  etnithof:  which 
may  be  referved;  and  on  the  prefent  oceafton  this  dif- 
ficulty was  increafed  by  a  difference  among  thifeverd 

States 
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i$aUs  as  to  iheirjituatiorij  extent ^  habits^  and  p^rtU 
cttlar  interejls. 

ht  all  our  deliberations  on  this  fubjeSl  we  kept 
Jleadilv  in  our  viezVy  that  which  appears  to  us  the 
greattjl  inter  eft  of  every  true  American^  the  confolida-' 
Hon  of  our  Union  ^  in  which  is  involved  our  profperity^ 
felicity^  fafety^  perhaps  our  national  exijlence.  This 
important  confide  rat  ion  ^  ferioujly  and  deeply  imprejjed 
on  our  mind  J  led  each  State  in  the  Convention  to  be 
lefs  rigid  on  points  of  inferior  magnitude  ^  than  might 
have  been  otherwife  expected  y  and  thus  the  Confutu^ 
tiorty  which  we  norju prefenty  is  the  refult  of  a  fpirit 
of  amity y  and  of  that  mutual  deference  and  conetffion 
Qvhich  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  Jituation  ren- 
dered indifpenfable. 

.  .  That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation 
of  every  Slate  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expeSled  \  but  each 
cvill  doubtlefs  conjiderj  that  had  her  interefts  been 
alone  confulted^  theconfequences  might  have  been  parti - 
fularly  difagreeable  or  injur  ous  to  others  \  that  it  is 
liable  to  as  few  exceptions  as  could  reafonahly  have 
been  expe£fedy  we  hope  and  believe  ;  that  it  may  pro^ 
mote  the  lajling  welfare  of  that  country  Jo  dear  to  us 
ally  and  Jecitre  her  freedom  and  happinefs^  is  out  mo  ft 
ardent  wifl^. 

fVith  great  refpeSl, 

JVe  have  the  honour  to  be, 
SIR, 
21)ur  Excellences  moft 

Obedient  and  humble  fervants, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  ?reJiUnt. 
By  unanimous  Order  of  the  Convention^ 

HIS  EXCELLENCY 

T^hit  Prefidenc  of  Congrcfs. 

:    V0L.UI.  Mm  UNITED 
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UNITED    STATES    IN  CONGRESS 

ASSEMBLED.    :..     v  ^ 

Friday f  September  a8,  1787. 
PRESENT,  Ncw-Hampflhirc,  Maflachufctts, 
Connefticut,  New- York,  Ncw^Terfcy,  Pcnnfyl- 
vania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North -Carolina, 
South-Carolina^  and  Georgia,  and  from  Mary* 
land  Mr.  Rofs. 

CONGRESS  having  received  the  Report  of 
the  Convention  lately  aflembled  in  Philadelphia, 

Refolvedy  uuanimoujly^  That  the  faid  Report, 
with  the  Reiblutions  and  Letter  accompanying 
the  iame,  be  tranfmitted  to  the  feveral  Legiflaturcs, 
in  order  to  be  fubmitted  to  a  Convention  of  De- 
\tfgM%  chofen  in  each  State  by  the  people  tbercoG 
in  conformity  to  the  Refolves  of  the  Coorqition 
made  and  provided  in  that  Cafe. 

CHA.  THOMSON,  Sec. 
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*JtAIJ,  the  government  of,  i.  29$.  The  firft  repub* 
Jic  of  Greece  which  admitted  foreigners,  i^.  29$. 
Praifed  by  Polybius,  i.  196.  Termination  of  th« 
league,  i.  354. 

ifation^  liberty  of,  prevents  the  people  from  proceed* 
iog  to  internal  violence  through  deipair,  ii*  4$  i* 

ifon^  Mr,  his  account  of  the  republic  of  St.  Marino,  i.  9. 

'an^  Pope^  confers  with  cardinal  de  Medtd  at  Leghorn 
^;  and  Florence,  ii.  182.    Dies,  183. 

iliui^  Paulusy  conaueror  of  Illyiricum,  returns  to  Rome  in 
trkimph ;  accuied  of  extortion ;  narrowly  efcapes  con- 
demnation ;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Canna,  ili.  320. 
His  fon,  by  his  virtue,  carries  the  xdilefliip  aeainft 
ten  competitors ;  procures  his  fons  to  be  adoptea  into 
the  moft  illuflrious  houfes  in  Rome ;  his  daughters 
nobly  matctied,  ii.  320.  Always  oppofed  when  he 
flood  for  any  oihce  ;  becaufe  of  the  feverity  of  his 
virtue,  rejeded  by  the  people,  and  retires  to  his  edates, 
lii.  321.  Recalled,  and  conquers  Perfius,  iii.  322* 
The  public  ingratitude  towards  him  ;  dies  in  poverty, 
iii*  323. 

'h^les^  maJTacres  during  his  ufurpation,  i.  vii. 

MJiiUie^  what  period  of  time  fo  called,  iii.  502. 

ricvsy  aflaflinated  by  the  Romans,  ii.  259. 

r//,  ^mily  of,  fufterers  in  the  conunotions  at  Florence, 
ii.  77,  78, 

ii  and  j^/Vrr,  divifions  between  the  families  of,  at  Flo- 
rence, ii.  52. 

mtderthi  Filthy  Pope^  drowned,  ii.  149. 

^air,  nkJA  fovereign  of  Florence,  by  the  pope  and  the 
emperoTi  iuftiS. 

Mmi  ^Uxoa^r^ 

\ 
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Alexander  J  Dukcf  murdered  by  Lorenzo  and  Scoranconooloi 

ii«  228. 
JIfoiauoy  Bartoloiiu^  d*^  invades  Florence  to  affift  the' Medici, 

and  put  to  flight,  ii.  i  qo. 
Alum  Mine  difcovered  at  Voltcrra,  ii.  122. 
A^atoy  Pontioy  podeda  of  Milan,  killed  in  battle,  iii.  X3J« 
Amhition^  the  end  of,  becomes  a  naeans,  i.  132. 
America^  neceflity  of  three  orders  in  the  government,  L  viii. . 
— -  an  abfohite  monarchy  to  be  dreaded,  i.  viii. 
•—  great  men  of,  i.  xvi. 

—  wifdom  of,  in  efbblilhing  their  government,  i.  xvii. 

—  writers  concerning,  unqualified  for  the  talk,  1.  xvii. 

—  Turgot's  obje<Elion3  to  a  democratic  government,  i.  3. 

His  objections  anfwered,  i.  j. 

—  wifdom  of,  in  forming  a  government  nearly  after  the 

Englifh,  i.  70. 

—  not  liable  to  cenfure  for  eflabli filing  governors,  i.  gi. 

—  a6ted  wifely  in  adopting  fenatcs,  i.  92. 

—  not  erroneousin  appoint  inghoufes  of  reprefentatives,  i.  93. 

—  propriety  of  their  attempting  to  produce  an  equilibrium, 

i-  93- 
-—  excellency  of  the  coniHtutions  of,  i.  96, 

—  government  of  favages,  i.  225.  - 
*  -  Congrefs,  i.  362. 

—  an  excellent  warning  for,  ii.  44c. 

—  liable  to  divide  into  fadions,  unlefs  reftrained  by  a  proper 

government,  iii.  124. 
"—  an  aliuiion  to  their  titles  and  diftin^ions,  iii«  2oy. 
-*-  the  life  of  liberty  fccured  by  the  prcfent  cHabliihment, 

iii.  282. 

—  not  likely  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  corrupt  divifions  into 

an  eccleiiailical  and  civil  ftate,  iii.  404. 

—  aftonlfhing  progrefs  of,  to  an  eilablifbcd  conflitation,  iii* 

504-. 

—  contiitution  of  the  United  States,  iii.  507. 

—  Wafliington's  letter  on  the  conftitution,  iii.  526. 
Awphi^yons  in  Greece,  accoxmt  of  that  council,  1.  312. 
Andrla^  Count  ^,  his  Iwd  government  of  Florence,  li.  33. 
/intakidas^  his  opinion  of  government,  i*  286, 
-^;755/*i/^/ of  Florenc e,  ii.  12. 

Mppen^eU  account  of  the  canton  of,  i.  23. 
Appuis  Claudius^  the  tyranny  of,  caufed  by  the  unlimited 
power  jjiven  by  the  people,  iii.  278. 

—  liis  continuance  in  office  by  the  people  the  caufe  of  bis 

tyranny,  iii.  308.  ^ 

Apuleius  chofen  tribune,  in  oppofition  to  the  fenate,iii.279« 

Conflitntcs  new  laws  to  increafe  his  power,  iii.  280. 
Af^ft^0i  or  great  council  of  6t.  Marino,  i.  x  i. 

Arit^ 
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ArgoSy  the  government  of,  i.  3ii« 
Arijtocracy  defined,  i.  148. 

—  the  (imple  form  of,  according  to  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Poly- 

Imu8,  and  otliers,  iii.  1 70. 

—  the  form  of  government  oppofed  to  ariflocracy,  iii.  170. 

—  an  unanfwerable  objedion  againft  it,  iii.  256.  ^ 

—  defcribed,  iii.  286. 

—  like  the  Roman  fenate,  of  itfelf  a  faction,  iii.  286.    Yet 

leis  fo  than  an  alTembly  chofen  by  the  people,  iii.  286. 
Ariflocracics  unable  to  prevent  oligarchies  but  by  tyrannical 

regulations,  iii.  286. 
ArifiotU  on  goveniment  by  laws  only,  i.  laj, 

—  on  changes  in  governments,  i.  309. 

—  the  impropriety  of  iiis  idea  of  a  government,  iii.  163. 
^r/w>',  power  of,  i.  163. 

—  difadvantages  from  a  general  appointed  by  a  iingle  aiTem-  • 
■      bly,  i.372. 

ArragWj  a  defcription  of  its  government,  iii.  391. 

Aru^  flouriihing  ftate  of^  under  the  government  of  the  Me* 

dici,  ii.  128. 
Athens^  a  mixed  monarchy,  i.  98. 

—  government  of,  eflablifhed  by  Solon,  i.  98. 

—  how  governed  by  Solon,  i.  14c. 

—  thegovernment  of,  i.  260.  Firft  fettled  by  Cecrops,  i.  260. 

—  obfervations  on  the  government  of,  iii.  396. 

—  more  remarkable  for  irregularity  than  fobricty,  proved  in 

various  infiances  of  its  governors,  iii.  344. 

—  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  not  their  continuance,  but  the  illi- 

mltation  of  their  power,  the  caufe  of  their  corruption^ 

"!•  345- 

—  conflitution  dedroyed  by  its  own  patriots,  iii.  429. 

—  Duh  ofy  fent  by  the  king  of  Calabria  as  his  lieutenant 

at  Florence,  ii.  37.  Intreated  to  take  the  govern-* 
meat,  ii.  41.  ^lade  governor  for  life,  11.42.  Hit 
tyranny,  ii.  42.    DepoTed,  ii.  43. 

B. 

Bacofiy  L§rd^  on  government,  i.  1^9. 

BaldaccU^  Gen^aly  the  moft  eminent  in  Italy  for  courage 

and  military  ikill,  ii.  109. 
— *  murdered  by  Orlandini,  the  ftandard-bearer,  afliAed  by 

otheraflafiins,  ii«  ixo. 
BaUinotti^  BanriificttOy  piiniflied  with  death,  for  endeavouring 

'  to  aflaflinate  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  iii.  65. 
Baianci  0/ Power  ncceflary  to  government,  i.  159% 
^—  true  meaning  of,  i.  100. 
•»-  ftccc^itv  oftlie  prefervation  of,  i.  371* 

M  m  ^  faniffntUi^ 
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BMfuUmlU^  Cottmt  B^mdintlk  ^»  toki^gift  clie  tamotm^M 

SieDa,u.ft6c. 
Btatrki^  vtrife  |>f  FbUip  Mftria,  duke  of  Milan»  fa^mded  bjr 

her  buiband,  becaufe  die  was  grown  ol^iiL  i$6« 
Belic^  Giano  ^Ua^  a  patriot  of  Flpreiicei  hU  biftory*  ii.  su 
Bentd€tt0y  en^g«d  by  t)ie  piagiftracy  of  f  lorepoCt  caufet  the 

downiali  of  Scali,  ii«  74.^  .  ^ot  into  baniflunent  for 

difapproviogof the  mrafuref of theoew eovcminontt 

where  he  dies ;  bis  bones  brought  to  Florciice»  and 

honourably  buried,  u«  77- 
Bemahf  Lord  of  Cremona^  and  hU  two  (ons»  p^iibned  by 

John  GalfAzzOv  iii.  iji. 
Bernardo  degU  Nardi  kindles  an  iofurre&ioii  in  Fk>rence; 

.  foon  fuppreiTed,  ii.  laa. 
£^«^9  account  of  the  canton  of,  i.  ^  J. 
BerengarntSy  Duke  0/ Friuli^  made  kwg  of  Italy^jii.  ftJQ- 
Bienne^  acoiupt  of  the  city  of|  i.  $o. 
B'fcayy  account  of  the  democratic  government  of^  i»  16. 
JMingbrokg^  Lordj  on  Uie  greater  abilities  of  ibme  men  than 

others,  i.  119. 
BolozM^  bifliops  of,  firft  ityled  princes,  ii.  40^. 
T-  the  hiftoiy  of  th^  city  of,  ii.  388. 
— •  infiitutes  a  republic,  ii.  388.    Founded  by  Felfious,  king 

of  Tufcany,  ii.  390. 
.«—  a  trait  of  the  government,  and  its  forms  and  cufioms  in 
1 1^3)  ^i*  391-     Forms  in  the  election  of  a  pretor,  ii. 

^95.    Entertains  Henty  VI.  emperor  of  Germany, 

U.  4XM. 

•—  Gerardo  the  bi(hopmade  pretor,  ii.  401.     Oppreiles  the 
nobles ;  gives  rife  to  feditions,  ii.  402. 

—  the  C\!?lph  and  Ghibclline  parties  caufe  grtat  ravages, 

11*  4'^s* 

—  univcrrir-  of,  contained  10,000  fcholars  for  the  ftudyof 

the  law  in  the  year  1218,  ii.  405. 

—  the  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  ii.  407. 

—  a  violent  fedition,  headed  by  Giufcppi  Toichi,  ii.  407. 

—  obtains  a  victory  over  the  Modendfe,  and  King  Heotio 

taken  prifoner,  ii.  410. 
«.-  a  decree  called  the  Paradifeof  Pleafure,  by  which  ail  tbe 

flavcs  and  villains  were  made  free,  ii,  41 1, 
—-  quarrels  among  the  nobles  cauie  a  great  flaughtor  among 

the  different  parties,  ii.  413. 
r—  a  new  magillracy  of  three,  ii.  416. 

—  generofity  of  the  gentlemen  of,  in  aiiifling  the  poor  in 

the  time  of  a  famine,  ii.  420* 

—  three  new  magiflrates  eledcd,  called  th^  Magiftrates  of 

Peace,  ii.  4^1. 

2,  Bologna^ 
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Ai)M«,'iieirofleen  elefted,  which  aggravate  the  evfl;ti;4ti* 
•^  the  Gieremei  and  Lambertacci  familiei,  being  khfeterate 

at  each  other,  caafe  great  troubles  and  fouxxHh^d  itf 

the  city,  ii.  493. 

—  a  tumult  which  continued  forty  days,  ii.  427. 

•*-  die  Lambertacci  and  ic,ooo  citizens  baniibed,  ii.  427.^ 
•^  a  triumphal  chariot  and  an  army,  fent  to  attack  the  Ghi* 

beihnes  and  exiled  Lambertacci,  defeated,  ii.  428. 
•••^  defeated  in  a  iecond  engagement,  ii.  419. 

—  furrendered  to  the  pope  in  1078,  the  Gieremei  and  Laoip 

bertacci  reconciled,  ii.  430. 

—  the  Lambertacci  attempt  to  nmrder  the  Gieremei,  for 

which  d^ey  are  driven  out  of  the  city,  ii.  4^1. 

*•-  the  prudence  of  the  new  government  inefl^*^uai,  ii.  433  v 

•^  the  Sapienti  employed  to  form  apian  for  a  new  couni^ 
ii.  440.^ 

Bonacolfij  Bardellone^  made  governor  of  Mantona,  iii.  199.  * 

Bonifaetj  a  moft  beautiful  voung  Bolognefe,  bis  tragic  death  ; 
Imilda  his  lover  drew  the  poifon  from  his  wounds 
with  her  lips,  and  falls  dead  in  his  arms,  ii.  423* 

Boudoir  defcribed,  i.  aio. 

Brunozzi^  Francifco^  and  feveral  of  his  family,  murdered,  and 
their  houfes  deftroyed,  by  Nicolo  Braccioli,  for  which 
he  was  condemned  to  pay  1,500  ducats,  iii.  115. 

firmui  chofen  conful  with  Collatinus,  iii,  3x5.  Inexorable 
towards  his  two  fons,  iii.  ^17.  AJUemDks  the  people 
to  etpeldieTarquins,  iii.  318.  OUiges  Coltatinua 
to  abdicate  the  confulflup,  ^d  retire  to  hit  efU^e,  iiv 
3x8. 

Buimh^mini  of  Florence,  ii.  17. 

Jtapg«r,  Ca/kr^  attempts  to  reftore  die  Medici,  but  diverted 
from  the  enterprizc  by  a  bribe^  ii.  149. 

C- 

G^4Rr,  y$iiniSi  the  manner  he  obtaioed  diefovtreign  autho'^ 

rity  over  Rome^  iii.  »7i. 
C^hmtfiati^f  all  (iinple  ftates  addicted  to,  iii.  447. 

—  word  in  a  fimple  democracy,  iii.  447. 

--w  puntflmble  in  itfelf,  as  aaoffonce  againft  the  public,  ii*. 

448. 
(Mtms^  P.  Lidnms^  his  oration  to  the  Romans  for  having^ 

his  fon  eledlad  military  tribnne„  iii..  036. 
CamWuSy  his  patriotifm,  iii.  236. 
Caffmij  Nie^ia^j  correfpondence  with  Clement  VIL  ffirs  up» 

(edition  among  the  Florentines,  ii.  104. 
•^  chofen  gonfalonier  of  Florence,  ii.  19 j. 
«««  his  cbar^dter,  197. 

M  s\  4,  Qaffoni^f 
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Cafp^nt^  NicelOf  his  curious  expedient  to  obtain  his  eleffioi^ 
ii.  201* 

—  dropt  a  letter  in  the  council-chamber,  which  caufed  him 

to  be  deprived  of  his  office,  ii.  207. 
«•—  tried,  and  honourably  acquitted,  ii.  208. 

—  dies  at  Garfignana,  ii.  212. 

Carducci^  Francifco^  chofeu  gonfalonier  of  Florence,  ii.  208. 
Caroliudy  Locke's  fyflem  for  the  government  of,  condemned, 

i.  365. 
Carrara^  GioioiM  Grande  da^  made  the  firil  lord  of  Fadoua* 

iii.  192. 
C^irtbagi^  on  the  goyemmeDt  of,  i.  98. 

—  declined  throuehthe  too  great  power  of  the  people,  i.  loi. 

—  government  of,  i.  211. 

—  lenate  to  be  unanimous,  i.  213. 

—  committee  of  a  hundred  and  four,  i«  213* 

—  fub-coinmittee  of  five,  i.  213. 

—  its  government,  iii.  355. 

Cajfimcr  the  Or  eat  y  retrenched  the  authority  of  the  nobles  in 

Poland,  I.  75. 
Cajjius^  his  ambitious  views,  and  death,  i.  343. 
Qajfius^  i^purius^  a  iketch  of  his  hillory,  iii.  258. 
Cafiruccio  attempts  to  gam  the  fupremc  power  at  Florence, 

-T-  his  death,  ii.  38. 

Ca*valcahoy  Ojarlesy  feizes  Cremona,  iii,  153. 

—  and  Andreafo  his  brother,  murdered  by  Cabrino  Fondulo, 

iii.  154. 
Cavakaho^  Giacopa^  a  noble  citizen  of  Cremona,  created  po« 
dcila  of  Milan,  iii.  139* 

—  abandons  Cremona,  the  emperor  Henry  VIL  having  fent 

Matthew  Vifconte  with  a  powerful  army  againfl  it, 
iji.  142. 

—  ele<5led  avjain  to  the  dominion  of  Cremona,  iii.  14^. 

—  flies  from  Cremona  upon  Fon^one  taking  poHclffonof  the 

city,  iii.  147. 
Cavalcaboy  U^oUnoy  feizes  the  dominion  of  Cremona,  iii.  153. 

—  taken  priloner,  iii.  153. 

•--  murdered  oy  Cabrioo  iondulo,  whom  iie had  made  cap- 
tain, iii.  154 

Cavaiieri^  Nicc^ias  de^  u  br  ;ve  neb  erniin  of  Montepulciano^ 
iii.  -'r  -^  :*■ 

Cavalier/,  Jacob  de^  torn  f o  pieces  by  the  pltbeians  of  Mon- 
cepui      iii',  .11.  *  •• 

Charit>tSy  Ttiumphal^  ufed  in  t!  t  Italian  cities,  ii.  262. 

Oxirlcs^  Duk€  of  Calabria^  his  government  of  Florence,  ii.  38. 
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Charondas^  his  regulations  for  the  government  of  Sybaris,  i. 

Cherchi^  quarrel  bet^^'een  the  families  of  Cherchi  and  Donnti, 

ii.    22. 
Cicero^  his  opinion  of  governments,  i.  xtx. 
CincUuatus^  the  rcaibn  of  his  retiring  into  the  country  from 

his  di^acoriliip,  iii.226. 

—  a  patrician,  fells  his  eftate  to  pay  the  forfeiture  of  his 

fon's  hail ;  chofen  dictator  b^  the  fenate ;  quits  his 
authority  and  retires  to  a  private  life,  111.314. 

Citto^  GuUo^  pretor  of  Bologna,  depoled  from  his  office,  IL 
404. 

Cinc^  the  lawyer  of  Piftoia,  dies,  iii.  54. 

CkfillVar^  caufesand  effe^hof^  on  the  Roman  ftates,  iii.  4S2« 

Clement  FIL  Pope^  of  the  houfe  of  Medici,  elected,  li.  184. 

—  befieged  in  the  caille  of  St.  Angelo  by  the  Imperialifts,  ii. 

187. 

—  fliut  up  in  the  caftle  by  the  French,  ii.  191. 

—  projeds  again  {I  Florence,  ii.  20a. 

—  motive  in  the  interview  with  the  king  of  France  at  Mar- 

feilles,  ii.  220. 
— p  dies,  ii.a»i* 

CcUeJly  Bartolemeoy  a  brave  Piftoia n,  afTaffinated,  iii.  81. 
CQlumhus^  Cbrtftof/jery  a  native  of  Cogiiretto,  ii.  135. 
Comm9irw€althy  MacbiavePs  plan  of  a  perfe^  one,  ii.  241. 
•«-  the  Right  Conflitution  of  a,  examined,  iii.  209. 
Congrcfs  conlidered,  i.  362. 

Co^iUi  began  to  be  re-c(bbiilhed  in  the  Italian  cities,  iii.  3. 
Contentment^  no  appetite  or  affedion  for,  itt.  341. 
CgMtro^erfies^^  an  independent  tribunal  necefiacy  to  judge  of, 

iii.  480. 
C§rcyray  dreadful  ftate  of,  during  the  ftay  of  Eurymedon 

there,  i.  iv. 
-r-  the  people  of,  maflacred  by  ihe  grandees  as  often  as  thefe 

were  maflacred  by  the  people,  iii.  330.  ^ 

Corinth^  the  governaoent  of,  i.  300. 
Ccrhlanusf  his  ftory,  i.  341. 

Corregio^  Giherto^  madelordof  the  city  of  Cremona,  iii.  145. 
Corruption^  began  with  the  people  of  Rome  fooner  than  with 

the  (eoate,  iii.  347. 
Courage  and  bravery  acquired  by  habit,  ii.  387. 
Coxe^  Mr.  his  travels  into  Poland  praifed,  i.  74. 
Cremona^  an  account  of  the  government  of  that  republic  in 

A.D.   1 1 80,  iii.  125. 
—  the  republic  divi4e4  into  two  parties,  called  the  new  and 

old 
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old  cities  ',  confuls  and  podefia  chofett  attemsteff ;  ilL  • 

Crem§nay  the  factions  become  inveterate  enemies^  Bi.  128. 
*— affifls  the  marquis  of  £ile  at  Ferrara>  iii.  iz8. 

—  infefted  with  difcords  andcivU  wars;  th^  MilanefeaDd 

BreidaQS  deform  the  whole  country ;  Guelph  andGhi- 

bclUne  factions  veiy  dcftrudtive  to  the  city,  iii.  129. 
*—  Boffio  Dorara,  and  Azzolino  Dovara,  fucce^vely  nutde 

Icjfds  of  the  new  city,  \iL  I'^z. 
«--  Ubertp  Pallavacino  made  abfblute  lord  of  the  commoo- 

wealtb»  iii*  13a. 
•^  Fallavicmo  depoled,  and  Boflio  Domra  fuccccded,  but 

foon  after  driven  out  of  the  city,  iii.  154. 
'—  makes  peace  with  Ottone  Viiconte,  while  the  two  zxmm 

iff  ooted  each  other  prepared  for  battle,,  iii.  1361. 

—  greatly  diftrefled  by  factions  axid  civil  diibordp.  iiu  140. 
-r^  Henry  VII.  enters  the  city,  throws  down  the  walls,  aiid 

commits  great  ravages,  iii.  142. 

—  WiUiam  CavaTcabo  takes  polTefSon  of  the  citf  after  a  omh 

Aid  with  the  Ghibelltnes,  iii.  143. 

—  Corregio  made  lord  of  the  city  for  five  years^  iii.  1 45. 
-^  Giacgpo  Cavalcabo  ele6^d  to  the  dooiinioa  of  the  city, 

iii.  145. 

—  PonzinoPonzone  lays  Jeig€tothectt7,butrepuKed,iii.i4^ 

—  Fonzone  proclaimed  Tord  of  Cremona  by  the  Gbibelhnes 

and  Maltraverfi  fadlions,  iii.  147. 

—  the  lordfliip  given  to  Azio  Vifcome^  iii.  t4S» 

—  the  lordQup  iucceeded  by  Luchino  VifcootCt  and  John  Vi& 

conte,  archbiihop  of  Milan,  iii.  149. 

—  the  lardihip.  voluntarily  gjven  to  jqhn  Galcazao^  coaie  dl 

Virtu,  iii.  i^\. 

-!-*•  John  PoAzofie  and  Ugc^ino  Cavalcabo  drive  the  Ghibel- 
lines  out  of  the  city,  iii.  ica. 

•r—  Ugplino  Cavalcabo  feizes  the  donunion  of  the  city ;  aft«^ 
wards  taken  pri(bner>  and  fuoceedcd  by  Charles  Ca". 
*        vflfcabo,  iii.  1 53. 

«—  the  doiTiinion  falls  into  the  hands  of  Fondulo^  wfa^mur* 
dered  the  Cavalcabo,  iii.  ijj. 

t—  Fondulo  furrenders  the  city  to  Philip  Maria,  duke  of  Mi- 
lan, iii.  1^6. 

Creif^  laws  of,  fupjpofcd  tahave^been  dwSfated  to  Minos  by  Ju- 
piter, i,  xiv. 

—  the  government  of,  i.  305. 

Criminal  Lanvs  not  fafely  to  be  tn^d  to  a  fiogle  aflemby,  i. 

-         375-.  .  -      •.  '- 

Cr^m^iU^  his  power  examined,  iii.  301. 

Cntcna, 
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yptaM4h  the  goyernment  of,  i.  392* 

7rpwnf  iefs  ia  its  power  to  conceal  than  in  a  majorityi  liL 

416. 
Iruelty^  a  general  chara£teriftic  of  the  flates  of  Gtcecey  u^Q%m 
r«|^/vr>  the  tyrant  of  Corinth,  i.  309. 

I>. 

^antnay  on  the  revolutions  of  Italy,  \u  %• 

Dante  J  the  poet,  born,  ii  417. 

!>aMeei  AfpoUonio  di^  precipitated  himfelf  from  a  tower;  by 

hts.  cloak  taking  tlie  wind,  he  defcended  with  littk 

hurt,  iii.  108. 
Deh^sy  date  of,  at  Rome,  i.  t%*^* 
fkbi$j  abolition  of,  and  a  diviilon  of  gopds,  a  fign  of  a  de* 

praved  (hte,  iii.  328. 
Decemviri  efiablifhed  at  Rome,  iif.  ft66, 
thmagcgue^  a  popular,  dangerous  to  oppofe,  without  rifli  of 

obloquy  and  rapine,  lii.  317. 
Jhm§eracyy  a  ipecies  of  trad  government,  accordmg  to  Plate), 

Ariftotle,  and  others,  iii*  171. 
•^  fimple,  not  a  free  or  j  11ft government,  iii.  %^^, 
*«-  fimple,  a  goviermnent  that  never  exifteti,  being  deftrudive 

and  impra6ticable,  iii.  358* 
•^  more  inconftant  in  principles  than  monarchies  or  fenate^ 

11^453. 
•^  defined,  i.  148. 
r—  defcribed  by  Plato,  i.  194. 
liiMmtms^  M,  CuHust  obfervations  on  his  charader,  iii.  218, 

and  230. 
Pied^ms  SktdkSy  his  account  of  the  maflacret  of  Greece,  i.  vL 
Diwjfius  HaUcarnaffks  on  government,  i.  21 5. 
Di^uiesy  a  fixed  rule  to  fettle,  variouily  proved  in  various 

infbances,  iii.  480* 
J^ifftnfi§nsy  fomethin?  more  efficacious  than  morality,  philofo* 

phy,  or  Cbrilttan  precept,  mud  be  employed  to  p4^ 

vent,  iii.  479. 
S^geuff^enice^  til  condud^and  tyrannyof  many  of  them,  i.  58W 
D9nat0y  C^rfoy  acquitted  for  murder  at  Florence,  the  caufe 

<^an  infurre6Hon,  ii.  21. 

—  Quarrel  between  the  families  of  Donati  and  Cherchi^^ii.  %%m^ 

—  ni< 'death,  n.  32. 

— «-  baniihmed  to  Barletta,  ii.  80. 

2>9nfaraj  Boffio,  and  Azzolino  his  brother,  made  lords  of  Htm 

ne«^  city  of  Cremona  fucceffively,  iii.  132. 
Duh^  the  title  of,  its  origin  in  Italy,  ii.  256. 

'E.Eaflern 
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E. 

EnJIcfn  Empire  fell  in  the  fifreenth  centun',  iii.  5031. 
Education  and  difcipline  )ofe  their  force,  when  unfupported 

by  laW,  iii.  348. 
•—  more  indifpenlablc  and  general  under  a  free  government 

than  any  other,  iii.  476. 
i*-  muft  be  fupportcd  by  private  munificence,  iii.  476. 
EUBioneering^  an  example  of,  in  Florence,  ii.  i^.    ' 
EU^lions^  the  bcfl  fchools  of  political  art  and  addreis,  iii.  2  74. 

—  the  various  illegal  methods  at,  defcribed,  iii.  274.  €t  fcq, 

—  by  the  people,  in  different  dates,  defcribed,  iii.  441. 
EUia^  the  fcene  of  athletic  games,  i*  3 1  >•    The  government 

of,  i.  316. 
En^latiil^  of  the  government  of,  !•  70- 

—  excellency  of  the  govcrmuent  of,  i.  95. 

—  Montefquieu's  account  of  the  government  of,  i.  153. 
Eurymedon^  dreadful  ftate  of  Corcyra  during  his  flay  there, 

i.  iv. 
Example  of  P arenti^  its  influence  on  children,  i,ii4. 
EzzeliJto  commits  enormous  cruelties  in  Fadoua,  iii.  i8o. 

F. 

F^ihius^s  fpeech  for  declining  honours  in  his  old  age,  iii.  133. 

Fadion^  citizens  (>f  Greece,  Rome,  and  Tufcany,  aftuaied 

mere  by  fact  ions  than  the  love  of  their  country,  ii.  386. 

—  deftroyedbya  fucceffion  of  foveieign  authority  by  populai* 

eledions,  denied,  iii.  273.  - 

—  in  Rome,  their  rife  and  their  cohfequtnce,  iii.  277. 

—  in  a  majority,  provedfrom  various  circumftanccs,  iii.  287, 
— .  in  Rome,  not  caufed  by  the  continuation  of  power  in  the 

fcnate,  but    by  the  power's  being    unlimited,  iii, 

JKmd  divifions,  their  ill  confcquences,  \\\\  131. 

—  the  fatal  eflfects  of,  defcrihed,  iii.  432. 

—  a  triple  balance  of  equal  powers   an  elTedual  remedy 

againft,  iii.  433. 
Fajhicnsy  laws  againlt,  in  Piftoia,  iii.  53.  65I 
Fear^  ucceflity  of,  incvery  kind  of  government,  iii.  487. 
Fcl/musy  King  of  Tufcany ^  founder  of  the  city  of  fiologna, 

ii.390. 
Fergufon*s  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  people 

to  iACfeafe  their  own  power,  and  dedrtafe  that  of  di^ 

(enate,  i.  33$. 
FUrenfe^  the ^ov^inrocnt  of,  ii.  6.    Diftinftioa  of  the  inha- 
•        y  *  bitants, 
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bitants,  ii,  8.     Fa^ions,  ii.  9.     Foundation  of,    i*(. 
10.     Progrefs  and  government,  ii.  1 1,      Divilions 
and  parties,  ii.  11. 
Fhrencc^  magi ftratcs  gran  ted  to  each  trad  e,ii.  i6.  Buonhomini 
chofcn,  ii.  17.      Priori  chofcii,  ii.  19.     Called   Sig- 
niori,  ii.  19.  Infurre(5lion  on  account  of  the  acquittal 
of  Corfo  Donnti  for  murder,  ii.  21.  Quarrels  between 
the  families  of  Cherchi  Donati,  ii.  ^^,    Under  Count 
di  Andria,  ii.  34.     Under  Lando,  ii.  35.     Attempt* 
ot  Caihruccio  to  obtain  the  chief  government,  ii.  35, 
Under  Charles,  duke  of  Calabria,  ii,  38. 

—  duke  of  Athens  chol'en  governor  for  life,  ii,   42.     De- 

pofed,  ii.  43.  Savage  barbarity,  ii.  44.  Rebellion 
of  Andrea  Strozzi,  li.  47.  Government  compared 
with  that  of  Rome,  ii.  50.  Divifion  between  the  fa- 
milies of  Albizi  and  Ricci,  ii.  52.  Speeches  on  tlie 
critical  and  dangerous  iituaiion  of,  ii.  54.  64.  67* 
Popular  and  plebeian  fa£tion8,  ii.  72. 
— '  a  new  infurreftion  there  in  confe(juence  of  Scali's  death, 
which  caufes  the  eftablifliment  of  a  new  government, 
ii*  7$.  The  exiles  recalled  ;  ofiices  in  137B  aboliQied ; 
and  the  Guelphs  difpolfefled  of  their  fuperiority,  ii.56. 

—  the  new  government  oppreflivc;  banifliesthe  heads  of  the 

plebeians,  ii.  76. 

—  the  city  of,  in  on  uproar  ;  intreat  Veri  de  Medici  to  take 

the  government  into  his  hands ;  he  declines  it,  ii.  79. 

—  in    a  profpcrous  iituation,  attributed  to  the  abilities  6f 

Naib,  ii.  8 1 . 

—  goes  to  war  with  Philip  Vifconti,  ii.  86. 

—  pe?ce  made  with  Philip  Vifconti,  ii.  91. 

—  new  wars ;  the  city  divided  into  little  meetings  and  cabals  ; 

Uzzaoo  and  his  party  oppofe  it|  ii.  92%    Unfucefs* 
ful  clamours  again  ft  the  conductors  of  it,  ii.  93. 
— .  conclixies  a  peace  with  the  Lucchefe;  the  towns  taken jM| 
reftorea,  ii.  94. 

—  commonwealth  undergoes  many  alterations  by  the  return 

of  Cofimo,  ii.  107. 

—  the  adminiHration  of,  tyrannical  and  infupportable,  ii* 

112. 

—  efffroinacy  and  hncury  infects  the  citizens  of,  ii«  122. 

—  ieized  upon  by  Charles  V. :  Alexander  de  Medici,  made 

Sovereign  and  duke  of  Florence,  murdered  feveu 
years  after,  ii.  127. 
^  gQvernizient  of;  Soderini's  opinion  on,  n.  v%i.    Remark^ 
on  it,  ii.  138. 

—  diviiied  in  parties  fbr  the  reftofatton  of  the  governrhe^Ci^ 

ii.  14^.    Peier  dc  Medici  attempt  to  ^  replaced, 
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tnit  (Kfappointed  of  affiftan<3e,   gives  up  ^  eotcf> 

prize,  ii.  45.  -,    •; . 

thnnce  invaded  by  the  Spani(h  army,  attended  with  Giu* 

liano  de  Medici,  and  the  legate  of  Tufcanyy  iL  ]s53*' 

^-  government  undergoes  a  reformation,  Ii.  i  j6« 

««-  government  falls  into  the  hands  of  fifty  citizens^  iL  1 58. 

—  government  of,  altered  by  a  cabal  of  about  twenty  cmzens» 

ii.  1 59. 

—  government  of,  lodged  in  Giuliano  de  Medici,  li.  i66« . 
-—  government  of,  rerormed  by  the  interveotioii  of  Pope 

LeoX.  ii.  169. 
*^  government  of,  fettled  by  cardinal  de  Medid^  on  tbe 

death  of  the  Duke  Lorenzo,  ii.  176. 
•^  government  of,  different  opinions  upon  its  reformation, 

ii»  179. 
—-  govemmentof,  models  for  its  reformation  wrote  by  Zaaobi, ; 

Buondelmonti,  and  Nicholas  Machiavel^  &  i8o« 

—  fociety  of  the  literati  form  a  confpiracy,  m  order  to  ailaf« 

finate  the  cardinal  de  Medici,  ii*  18 1«      The  confpi* 
rators  difcovered  and  puniflied,  ii*  i8a» 
•^  government  committed  to  rlippolito,  under  die  guar&n* 
fhip  of  the  cardinal  di  Cortona^  ii.  184* 

—  enters  into  a  league  with  the  Venetians,  France,  and  the 

Pope,  againu  the  Emperor,  ii.  i86. 

—  attempts  to  enlarge  the  government,  ii,  i88. 

—  in  great  diforder  by  means  of  a  falfe  report,  ii.  loo. 

—  government  of,  upon  the  refignation  of  cardinal  di  Cor- 

tona,  fuflains  a  revolution,  ii.  193. 

•—  aflifts  Malatefta  with  3,000  men,  to  withiland  the  Pope 
and  the  Emperor,  ii.  2  x  x . 

•M^  the  Prince  of  Orange  lays  (lege  to  the  city,  ii.  a  14. 

•>--  after  a  long  (lege,  enters  into  a  convention  with  Don  Fer- 
nando da  Gonzaga,  ii.  1 1 6. 

1^  govemnpent  of,  receives  an  alteration  in  favour  of  the  M»> 
dici,  after  the  convention  with  Gonzaga,  ii.  217* 

—  government  of,  reformed  by  tbe  Pope,  and  Alexander 

made  duke  and  head  of  theflate,  ii.  218. 

—  goverement  of,  terminates  with  Cofimo  being  made  duke 

and  fovereign,  ii.  236. 

—  government  of,  a  review  of  it,  and  its  improprieties  point- 

ed out,  ii,  236. 

—  wheri  ihoft  free,  moft  enflaved,  iii.  413. 

Fondula^  Cahrinc,  makes  himfelf  mafler  of  Cremona,  after 
cruelly  murdering  Ugolino,  Charles  and  Andsealb 
Cavalcabo,  iii.  i$4. 

—  fuitbnders  Cremono  to  Philip  Mariaj  duke  of  Milan, 

•iiL4'$6. 
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F^HdmU,  Cairinoj  condemned  to  death  by  the  Duke^of  Mi- 
lan and  beheaded,  iii.  157. 

F^Ktsmetf  Ahhi  dt^  his  account  of  the  government  of  Poland^ 
i.  74. 

f^rtmn€  0I  xDXXt  influence  than  f)irth,  i.  1 16. 

France  has  retmined  a  lesygue  with  feveral  of  the  caatons  of 
Swftxerlapd  for  more  than  a  century,  i.  44, 

.-—  obiervations  00  the  governnient  of,  iii,  ^95. 

—  proved  an  ariikocracy,  by  M.  Bouknvilliers,  ni.  4ft6« 
FraitkliMf  Dr.  his  Opinion  of  governments,  L  105. 
Frihourg^  account  of  the  canton  of,  i.  39. 

FmurMs^  the  Fiiloians  r^ulated  the  expence  and  unifonn 
of  them,  iL  50. 

G.  , 

Omliotaetj  Thike  o/3filaHj  aflaflinated,  ii..tt3. 

—  JFo^f  made  a  knight  when  two  years  old,  by  the  Emperor 

Charles  the  IVth>  iii.  i  jo« 
Gallf  ^/.  aceount  of  the  republic  of,  i.  51. 
Geneva^  account  of  the  repubtk:  of,  i.  $2. 
Gem&af  account  of  the  republic  of,  i.  $6. 
GeraritU^  Bijbof  tf  Beimta^  received  the  title  of  prince, 

which  was  retained  afterwards  by  the  bifhops  of  that 

city,  ii.  40 1 •     Madepretorof  the  city,  ii.  401.   Op- 

preiTes  the  nobles,  ii.  401. 

—  and  Giacomo  Orfi,  drove  out  of  the  city  of  Bologna  by 

Griffoni  and  the  nobles,  ii.  403. 
*-»  defeated,  and  his  caflle  deftroyed,  ii.  404. 
GtnfuuiSj  government  of  the  ancient,  i.  226. 
CbiheUines  and  Guelphs,  account  of,  ii.  1 1. 
-~  obliged  the  Guelphs  to  quit  Florence,  11.15.  Driven  out 

agatnby  the  Guelphs,  ii.  16. 
•—  occaiion  troubles  in  Italy,  ii.  266. 
Claris^  account  of  the  canton  of,  i.  28. 
Gwfakmeraf  Juftke^  the  authority  of  that  office  in  Pifto^ai 

'  '  iii;  12. 
G^KKaghij  Luigiy  the  author  and  founder  of  the  lordfhip  and 

marquifate  of  Mantoua,  iii.  200. 
G^verBments^  improvements  in,  i.  1.     Checks  and  balances 
-  neceflary,  i.  iv.  Superiority  of  free  governments  to 

all  other,  i.  ix.  Duration  of  various  ^ftems,.  u  xxiv. 

Of  St.   Marino,  i.  9.    Of  Bifcay,  i.  16.    The   Gii- 

fons,  i.  21.    Switzerland,  L  22. 
^w^nottobeYupporeed  without  a  king,  1.91.   Afeoate,  or 

little  council,  necefTary,  i.  92.   A  lamr  aiTembly  ge- 

DehdiyelSabHlfaedi  i.  92.    BaUnce  of  power  zimtiz^ 
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4n  nil  reptiblics,  i  03.  Power  of  people^  except  m 
Hnglana,  pre I'ervea  only  on  tnacceffible  mountains,  L 
93*  Arillacracy  arifes  from  arts,  fiJenoes,  and  coi» 
niercc  floundiing,  i.  94. 
Govcrimemty  Dr.  S.vitt's  opinion  of  ancient,  i.  07.  Dr. 
Franklin*».opinion  of,  i.  10$.  Appofite  alfnfions  to 
different  forms  of,  i.  io6.  Dr.  Price's  opinion-  oi  go* 
vernments,  i.  192.  Laws  made  by  a  niajoricy  ms/op- 
preis  a  mtnorin^,  i.  123.  Nation  cannot  be  free,  ex* 
cept  governed  by  fixed  lawi,  u  124.  Difierencebe* 
twecn  a  govern nnent  of  laws  and  of  men,  L  xft6« 

—  not  to  be  truflcd  in  a  tingle  aifemblyy  i.- 1^3.  Mydery  of, 

in  dividing  and  chooling,  i.  235.  Various  forts  of,  L 
142.  4'nnciplesof,  T.  158.  Riches,  i.  i  ^^.  Balance 
of  power,  i.  159.  Tillage,'  i.  i6o-  Army,  i,  163. 
Landcdproperty,  i.  165.  Nobility,  i.  166.  Vices  oti 
i.  170.     Roman,  i.  171. 

—  changes  in,  generally  the  contrary  to  what  they  were  be- 

fore, i.  309. 

—  three  branches  of  power  exift  in  every  fodety,  u  362. 

—  difadvantogcs  from  appointments  being  made  by  a  iingle 

aflembly,  i.  372.  Dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
committees,  i.  376.  Danger  from  elo£ting  a  governor 
orprefident,  i.  376.  Progreft  from  a  fiogie  aflembly 
to  ariftocracy  or  oligarchy,  i.  'j%o. 

—  none  fiinply  democraticai,  ii.  i. 

^-  remarks  upon  the  imppUtic  conduct  .of  ]govcnion  and 
princes,  in  permitrting  riolences,  ii.  76. 

—  new  regulation  of,  at  Florence,  to  diminifli  the  authority 

ofthe  plebeiiins,  ii.  78. 

—  the  efficiency  of  a  chief  magiftrate  to  mediate  betveea 

arillocrntical  and  democraticai  govemmentf^ii.  8a. 

—  the  evils  of,  are  caufed  by  an  unbalanced  confiitutioa,  ra- 

ther than  drlliny,  or  the  perxerfeneiii  of  men,  ii.  103. 
--  ill  one  center,  the  ill  ctfe^s  of  it  in  Florence,  iL  198. 

—  the  want  of  a  jTopcr  divifion  of  authority  the  aherna- 

tivcs  of  tre;schcry  and  cruelty  in  Florence^  iii^SJ^* 
Proved  in  the  hiftory  of  Cofinao,  iii.  331. 

-»-  in  one  center,  iis  impropriety,  iii.  $7. 

•-  the  befl  appointments  ofminiibert  in  mixed^  iii«  511. 

*'-  the  hands  of  thofe  in  a  middle  rank  moft  prodtidire  of 
happinefs,  iii.  i66. 

—  the  theory  of,  greatly  improved  by  the  Eogliih  natiooi 

iii.  209* 

—  Englifli,  the  three  periods  m  which  it  hai  beeomoft  fin* 

died,  iii.  a  to. 
Covernment^  an  indifpenfabie  rule  to  bt  ofafervediB  perofiog 
WTUevs  on^  iii,  211. 
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Cm^eramnh^  a  popubr^  lc6  fHaidly  to  fmAioA  than  the  ftanJ* 
iBg.«iithorkjr  iajRbibh2ta.ftK)Blirchy)  pt  an  hftredUary 
ariftocracy,  lii.  a73« 

•>—  under  every  form,  has  felf-interefi  exiftiog  in  it|  iii.  ^83. 

— -  the  bail  form  a  lovereign^  choTen  hy  the  pcopk)  tii% 
a84«    It9  iaiutary  conitqiicqces,  iii*  184* 

->•  no  coniUtution  can  ble  defended  without  a  negative  exe- 
cutive power^  ill.  %^^, 

*^  people  an  eflentiai  branch  of  the  legifi^tufei  as  being 
moft  feniible  of  their  own  burthens,  iii.  39$* 

— wi>  perfons  eleded  fmn  ansioiie  the  people,  a  haiardous  ex- 
periment, tried  by  the  AmeriCK^s-  with  doubtful  fuc- 
cefs^  UL  196. 

%>-^  the  aflertion  ^  that  a  people  qualifiM  with  a  due  and  on> 
derly  fucceffion  of  taeir  fupreme  afibmblies,  arr  the  bed 
keepers  of  their  own  libertiasi'*  difprovedf  iii.  309. 

—  thofe  wno  labour  for  the  public  iboukl  live  by  the  public^ 

iii.  919. 

—  knowleage  apt  to  nuike  people  uneafy  under  op^ffive 

governments,  iii.  ^9/h. 
■^^  people,  in  afiembliei,  coec^al  with  other  aflemblics^allow- 

ed  to  be  the  beft  prefervers  of  their  liberties,  iii.  316. 

That  they  are  io  m  one  aflembly,  denied,  iii.  ^tf. 
~  the  rich  have  at  much  right  to  their  liberty  and  property 

as  the  poor,  iii.  ^a8.    Eflential  to  liberty  that  their 

property  (hould  be  fecure,  iii.  laS. 
«*-  fenators,  wfaM^her  eladlive  or  hereditary,  tender  and  con- 
cerned for  the  feeurity  of  liberty,  iii.  333. 
»«-  govemort  moft  expofed  to  the  ibares  of  luxuiy  in  a  de« 

roocracy,  iii.  339. 
i^fucQeffifv  reprefentatim  nk  power  for  the  exprefa  pur- 

pofe  of  corruption,  iii.  34a. 
«—  people,  their  righu  more  iecure  whed  tbetr  power  is  tern- 

jpered  bv  a  Separate  eibecutive,  and  an  ariikocratical 

lenale,  iii»  4484 
••Hvhere  the  peq>Ie  have  no  (hare  in  it,  neither  a  free  fiate  or 

a  rwht  confiitutioa  of  a  conunonwealth,  iii.  361. 

—  unneceuary,  according  to  Socrates,  Plato,  Cicero,  Seneca^ 

Hutchinfon,  and  Butler,  iii.  363. 

—  and  juft  power,  the  original  of,  m  the  people,  iii.  365. 
'~  realons  of  ilate  often  jimify  tyrani^,  iii.  41 7. 

—  the  proprietor  of  adminiftering  jufiioe  by  di&rent  hands, 

pixmd,  iii.  419. 

—  the  executive  power  repreienti  the  majefiy  of  the  people, 

iii.  419. 
••^  art  of,con(ifts  in  combining  the  powers  of  fixiety,  fo  as 

tm^  pf«v«iloTertbe  MWS|  &.  4fo. 
••-  all  project  formed  upon  a  fuppofition  of  continual  v\^- 
r  *    huHte  and  virtue,  cheats  and  deiufions,  m.  Af\%» 
Vol.  hi.-  N  n  G^-vcmmcnt^ 


%«•»». 
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GovernmM^t,  free  ftatc  (hould  know  what  freedom  is^  iu*  4i6w 
-:-  the  popple  rcprefeated  by  eveiy*  power  aqd  bod^of  thr 
ftatesy  ill.  410. 

—  executive  power  19  the  Grecian  AaUI$».defcribedi  tti.4ftu 

—  the  error  of  reducing  trap&dlionHa^  the  intcileib  of  t& 

|>ubiict  into  the  power  of  particular  f»erfons» .  p£0vc<V 
lii.  447.  .'.   .       ,     ;; 

—  Pooipey,  Caefar,  and  CraiTust  determined  ail  the  afiiiri 

of  the  world,  without  the  advice  of  ienate  or  people, 
iii.A30. 
-^-  votes  of  inultitudestoo-oftendetenniaedby  prejudioeaDd 
fu[>erftitioD,  iii.  43c.  .:: 

—  the  majeft^of  the  people  a  very  fubiime  idem  i«k437« 
•—  the  obje£lion,  ^Vthat  Uiemaoagem^atof  ftatc  afi^rt  Jt- 

4][uire8  nu>re  judgement  than- can  be-esipc^tfidiVoaiaew 

member V  aniwerdi,  iii.  438. 

—  refiiiance  to  the  fovereignty,  wherever  placed^  rebellion 

againfl  God,  iii.  438.  -    - 

—  a  mixed  one,  moil  proper  to  do  juftice  to  fdl  mettt  iii«  44> 

—  true  policy  to  place  the  executive  power  ia  ope  nnn,  iii. 

460.    No  man  to  exalt  himfelf  above  the  twct  iii*  46 1. 
Grandees^  lawi  coocermng  them  in  Piikoia,  iii.  $Im  , 
Greece^  maiDK:res  in  the  mod  poliihod  times  of,  i,  yI* 

—  myfteries  of,  imported  from  the  Bad,  i.  xv. 

Grijan't^  Stecialino^  his  harai^;ue  to  the  nobles  of  Bologna 

againft  Gerardothe  biibop,  ii.  402. 
Grifons^  account  of  the  democratic  republic,  i*  a  t  • 
Gracchus^  Tiherius^  propofes  a  rerivai  of  the  law  of  Licinas, 

'•359- 
Guelf/fs  and  Ghibellines,  account  of,  ii.  1 1. 

—  obliged  by  the  Ghibellines  to  quit  Florence,  ii,  15,    Re- 

turn to  Florence,  ii*  1 6. 

—  and  Ghibellines  ilir  up  great  diflenfions  and  troubles  io 

Italy,  iL  a66«  ^    ' 

•—  party  divided  into  two  factions,  called  the  Bianchi  and  the 

Nori,  ii.  317. 
Guiccbiardini^  LuJgJ,  fpecch  on  the  difiiuftod  fiate  of  fW^ 

rence,  ii.  64. 

H.  \ 

Hangings  example  of  it  being  hereditaiy  10  a  family,  1.  H  >* 
Harrington  on  government  b)r.  laws  onty^  u  xa6.  . 
...  on  popular  governments,  i«  t34*  c 

—  on  government,  i.  ij^»  i6j. 

Henry  IIL  his  contefts  with  the  barony,  iil«  431.  >t 

•^  FL  of  Germany,  ma^fic^Dtly  entertaiat:d  by^Jolog^ 

nefe,  ii.  401.  ,  .  i 


if 
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NeM>y  Flh  emperor  of  Germany,  comes  into  Inily  to  be' 
crowned,  iii.  140* 

—  his  cruelty  to  the  Cremonians,  iii.  1 42  • 
Heraldry^  little  attended  to  in  America,  i.  1 13. 
Hfrtjhergf  Barcn  de^  hb  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  roonar* 

chy,  i.  314- 
I^ff^ia  the  magnificent,  with  Cardinals  Cortonaand  Cibd, 
leave  Florcnce,ii,  19*. 

—  CarJinaiy  dies  on  a  journey  to  meet  the  empeior,  ii.  %%%• 
HaUasulj  account  of  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  of 

the  Low  Countries,  i.  69. 

—  its  government,  iii*  3)$: 

lifpter^  account  of  the  government  of  I'hseacia^  !•  33s. 

—  of  the  government  of  Ithaca,  i.  ^37, 142* 

Honefty  of  republican  governmentt  in  difcharging  their  debtS| 

h.  3  $8. 
Honour^  point  of,  i.  2  Ji. 
Hafiilius  charaAerized,  \,%\q. 
Humiy  his  opinion  of  the  writings  of  Rapin,  Locke,  Sidney, 

Hoadley,  &c.  i.  31$. 

—  his  idea  of  a  perfied  commonwealdi  condemned,  i.  369. 
Hyfcrlfy^  pradifed  as  niuch  in  eledions  as  at  courts,  iii.  436. 

L 

JerufaUm  taken  by  the  Saracens^  ii.  ft6o. 

Jrws^  not  enabled  to  obierve  the  rules  of  a  free  (late,  in.  407.  * 

iTTtfrovemeutSy  a  folly  to  fay  that  no  new  ones  can  be  difco- 

vered,  iii*  434.  • 

In^onftancy^  a  charaderiftic  of  a  debauched  people,  iii.  4$s. 

—  proved  in  the  examples  of  Athens,  Rome,  and  Florence^ 

iii.  45». 
Independence^  aimed  at  by  the  cities  of  Italy,  under  Otto  IL 

iiL  a. 
Ineaualityf  fources  of,  common  to  every  people,  u  1 16« 
ff^merf^  in  the  £ngii(h  and  American  governments,  from 

private  motives,  odious,  iii.  448. 
—'  from  public  motives,  refpe^i^ed,  iii.  448* 
Ingratitude^  the  crime  of,  not  peculiar  to  the  people,  iii.  4j4, 

—  of  princes,  proved  in  various  inflances,  iii^  4j{. 

—  the  balance  of,  in  kitig,  lords,  and  commons,  liL  456. 
John  cfBolognm^  a  famous  preacher,  reconciles  many  mmilies 

of  Bologna  who  hid  been  cooftent  enemieSfii*  409. 
Ithitus^  his  government  of  £1H8,  i.  31  j, 
malioH  language^  its  origin,  ii«  a  c  7* 
iHif^  r^plroiics  of«  hi  die  middw  age,  \\.  t* 


itbacay  government  of,  i.  S37,  %^. 
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yuMiuSy  hit  joptnton  that  laws  are  intended  tt>  ^;ttard  igmi 

what  men mof  do»  L  xi2. 
Jufticfj  to  be  equally  enjoyed  bytbe  rieh  and  pooT)  tii.  S99. 

,  KiMgfy  government,  origin  of,  !•  178. 
iCingSy  divine  rif^tof,  invefti^ted,  i.  xi^.- 
Kmgs  til  Rome,  their  (Miwer,  t.  ft  r  7. 
JCof/,  the  propriety  or  imptwttety  of  expelKfig  in  Roa}e, 

ftatcd,iii.a88.  '  '  '        ' 

iT/'/ir^i,  and  all  ftanding  powers  inclinable  to  mike  Taws  {g^ 
their  own  interelts,  lii.  36a; 
I  Ji&ur^i/i&M^  origin  of,  iL  ^6ft. 


LaceJamtm^  iaws  of,  fuppoied  to  have  been  Gommuaicatecfliy 
Apollo  to  Lycurgus,  i*  xv. 

—  the  government  of,  i.  149. 

—  remarks  on  the  revohitions  of  the  goremment  o^  liL  400. 

—  obfervations  on  its  eovemmenc,  iii*  359. 

Lambn  tacci^  Ahtrto^  kills  Gabriel  Sancio,  which  ratfes  a  i\x* 

mult  in  Bologna,  ii.  408. 
*—  fiamily,  and  i  j,ooo  Bolognefe  banifhed  from  Bologna,  xu 

427. 
Landed  tr^pertyy  power  of  in  government,  i.  1 65. 
Lando^  Michael  di\  his  government  of  Florence,  ii.  34. 
«»-  raifed  by  the  mob  to  the  chief  magiih'acy  of  Florence^ 

ii.  70. 

—  hit  integrity  and  di&itereftedrtefs,  iu  71. 

Laws  of  ail  nations  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  or  fnggciled 
by  their  deities,  i.  xv. 

—  made  bv  a  majority  may  opprefs  a  minority,  »•  1x3. 

«>-  difUn^tkxi  between  a  government  of  laws  and  of  men,  I 
126. 

—  made  to  guard  againfl  what  men  may  do^  f.  13ft. 

-^  alone  to  be  trufted  with  uniimited  confidettce,  tri.  28 1. 

*<^  emanations  of  the  divine  mind,  iit.  28t. 

«>^  owe  their  peq>et\ial  ieniority  to  vigilance  and  conibncy, 

fu.4C3. 
LegtJUiioni  the  conftiuon  Knd  uncertirioty  of  the  terms  ufed  in 

thatfcience,  ili.  X57« 
Leo  X  P^tf^  pompous  coronation,  ii.  167. 

—  enters  Florence,  anid  confers  with  the  king  of  France  arf 

Lorenzo,  ii«  1 7a. 
-^dics^ii.  177. 


INDEX. 


Leff  X.  the  lad  by  krithnoe  fucccffiw  of  the  txlnft  of  Medici* 


ii.  178. 
LmftUtrs  in  Greece  and  Rome  defcrlbedi  iii.  401. 

—  progrcfeofat  Rome,  iii.  4Q2. 

—  uiapplcahle  to  the  Eaglifii  or  American  coniHtutioO|  iii. 

403. 
Lewis  XL  embroiled  in  a  war  with  his  baroni,  it.  1 1  ^ 
Levjis  XFL  admitted  the  people  to  a  (hare  of  the  government^ 

iic.  4^. 
Liberty^  love  o^  inftanced  in  the  mountain  of  St.  Matino  ^eifit 

well  peopled,  whilflr  the  campftuia  of  Rddae  it  itooft 

deiHtute  of  inhabitantSi  i.  la. 

—  Dr.  Price's  explanation  of  that  term^  L  i«a» 
*-^  Monteiquieu's  definition  of|  i.  114. 

—  Sidney *s  definition  o^L  1 17. 

—  cannot  exift  without  laws,  u  ia8. 

—  the  life  of,  fecured  by  the  putfent  efttblifilAeiAt  In  Ame- 

rica, iii.  d8a. 

—  befl  kept  by  the  people,  i)L  ^93.     • 

—  the  rich  and  poor  independenty  toenjoy  eqocl  liberty  and 

jufHce,  iii.  ^99.  * 

—  never  enjoyed  hj  the  Roman  people,  iii.  31$.  ' 

*—  the  main  intereit  of  the  people,  under  cert^n  reflri^ionsy 
iii.  327.  .  -' 

—  impradicai^le  in  a  fimple  democracy^  iii.  483* 
Lrvy^  on  government  by  laws  only^  L  1^5. 

—  on  the  revolutions  in  Italy^  iu  4. 

Lockers  fyftem  of  government  cottfidered^  L  365. . 
Locrh^  die  government  of,  i  33  x. 

Lolme  de^  his  account  of  the  fooflirution  of  £n^aaut»'prai(ed| 
r.  70.  .      ,   :      .     . 

—  on  the  happiefl  dlfpodtibns  not  proof  agalidl'pd'werii.  t3a« 
Love  &f  »uf  country^  dLt&AtAylxu  ^yo» 

Lucca^  account  of  the  repiublic^oh  L  56. 

Z./^fr«f,  account  of  the  canton' of,  i.  4c. 

Lucius  ^infitu^  his  ma^nanimitv^applauded  in  refiiSn^apre* 
cedent  prejudidil  to  the  Komancot^ftituddd,  ui.  308. 

Lucius  Tarquinius^  aflafinated  by  the  patricians,  iii.  301. 

Lucius  Tarauifiius  CollatimtSy  a  ];)atrician  and  fehatOr,  hufband 
of  Lucretia,  appointed  in  an  aflembl^  of  the  centuri^ 
conful  with  Brptus ;  by  means  of  his  wife^s  death,  dcca- 
fions  the  expnlfion  bf'^kings,  and  the  inftitutibn  of  con- 
fuls,  iii.  3 1 5.  Advocates  the  relbratiOn  of  Tarqnin's 
eilate ;  endeavours  to  lave  his  nephews  who  were  en- 
gaged in  a  conf piracy;  averie  to  the  expulfion  of  the 
Tarqiiin  family,  iii«  317.  Obliged  to  abdicate  the 
confulfhip,  he  retires  to  his  eltate  with  an  immenfe 
fortune,  iii.  318. 

N  a  3  Ladifhu: 
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'LsdiJJmts  goes  to  var  with  Floreiice,  ii.  ^s* 
Luxuryy  laws  againll  in  Piitoia,  iii.  53,  65. 

—  people  Icfs  luxurious  than  kings  aod  gnuidees».deaiBd|iif« 

334. 
•-  the  bailee  in  a  triple-beaded  legiflaturei.  the  only  cemedy 
againft  it,  iii.  33^, 

—  to  pertain  degrees  ot  excefi  an  evil»  thou|;h  not  an  ahiohitc 

evil  in  a|l  circumft^ce^m-  ^38*    ^I^  be  refirviped  by 
morality  and  law,  and  a  nnxed  governmeoty.  iii*  338. 

«^  a  natural  tendency  to  (tyranny,  doubted,  iii.  337. 

:-^  yarioui  poethpdi  fpr  the  fuppreiSoo  of^  iii%  339. 

—  the  difpofition  to,  the  fame  la.  plebeian*,  patricians,  and 

kings,  iii.  ^40. 

—  kings  and  nobles  rc^ftrained  itotti  luxury,  by  fear  of  the 

nle,  and  their  cenfures,  iii.  344. 
,     ^        rfs  devoted  to  luxury  ti^an  kingly  powers,  dif* 
proved  in  various  iolllances,  iii.343. 
— jreftnined  by  different  methods  in  various  Ibtes,  iii.  348. 
Lycurgus  on  government,  i.  1 70. 
»— on  the  vicesof  epvernment,!.  181..  .         . 

^-  the  difrnteriefted  integrity  of,  i,  250;. 

—  his  regulations  in  the  goven^ine&t  of  Lacedaemon,.  i.  253. 

« 

Mahly^  Alihc  Se^  on  hi^  dcQ{;n  of  writing  an  hiftory  of  tlie 
American  rev6iuiipn|  u  383. 

—  difficulties  .attending  UH'h  ah  attempt,  i.  3^4. 
MaMa^^el^  founders  offl;  tcs  to  prefume  all  meatQ  Be  bad,  i. 

^-  on  man  never  being  good  but  through  ueceffity,  ?•  i33« 

—  on  the  fir  ft  decade  of  Livy,  i.  14 1. 

—  bortx>wed-  Ms  politte  from  Plato  and  Ariflotlc,  i.  31  j. 

—  his  partiality  ror  popular  government,  ii.  9*. 

—  plan  of  a  perfect  commonwealth,  if*  147*        '.  * 
Ma-jftrati^^  cautkons  neceflary  in  the  elc^lion  of,  iii.  484.  , 
'Magna  Chartm^  broken  30  times,  i.  ia6. 

Majority,  the  power  of,  over  the  minbrin^w-ill  confequenccs 

of,  111.  1QI» 

MaUmoltl^  Guremiu^  killed  by  n  fnll  from  his  borfe,  liV^oj. 
Maltravers^  Bernmrd^  bi(hop  of  Padoua,  made  govei^or  or 

prince  ofthat  city,  »!!.  175. 
Men^  nature  of,  in  focicty,  i.  120. 

—  paffions  increafe  by  ^^ratification,  i,  129. 

•--  all  to  be  fuppofed  bad  in  founding  a  ftate,  i.  X31, 

—  apttoabule  power,  i.  131^  .'  ^  ' 

—  detcftable  pidures  of,  by  modern  jduloibphm,  i.  x33* 
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ManliuSf  M.  his  cooduft  m  emkavotuing  to  be  made  £)vertigQ 
of  thr  Romani,  iii.  144. 

—  his  oration  to  theRomanSi  to  animate  them  to  attempt  a 

reformation,  in  which  are  all  the  principlet  of  t|^  £if - 
iifh  conAitution,  iii. «  co. 

—  abetter  man  and  citizen  than  Camilius,  iii.  sjft* 

...  abandoned  by  hb  friends,  and  condqnned  by  the  lienate; 

falieaflertions  of  Ulkrisos  r^alive  to  him,  iii.  254. 
«-  falls  a  lacrifice  to  the  arillocratical  government  of  Eomct 

iii.  255, 

—  the  bed  patriot  that  occurs  in  Roman  hifloryi  iii.. 307. 

—  compared  with  Camiltusy  iii.  307.  .     . 
Mftntoua^  aflumed  independence  in  A,  D*  1 1 1 1»  but  oUijged  to 

fubmit  again  to  Matilda  their  princels»  iii.  i9(« . 
•—  the  government  of,  in  one  center,  iiL  x^« 

—  a  new  form  of  government  efiablilhedi  iii.  197. 

—  the  Mantouans  realotting  upon  theit  govemment|.iii«  soo* 
Marino^  Saint^  account  of  me  government  of,  i.  9.     Their 

Arengo,  or  great  coimcif,  i.  1 1.  Council  of  fixtv,  i.  i  x. 
Marius^  and  Syila,  the  profcriplions  by  them,  caufed  by  the 
enthufiafm  of  the  people^  iii.  279* 

—  his  hypocrify  to  ruin  Metellus,.iii.  180. 

—  and  Apuleius,  prevail  with  the  people  to  continue  them  in 
J  their  o^e,  in  oppofition  tp  the  fenate,  iii*  a8o, 

3l^r//» /^«ele^d  pope,  ii. 308.  r  .. 

^faffacliufifs^  inequsuit^  ajnjongft  the  inhabitants,  u  109* 

—  the  probable  progrefs  of  afin^  aflemUy,  i*  ii6« 
Maffacre^  in  the  mQit  jx>liflied  tunes  of  Greece,  i«  vi.. 
Medici  family  firft  difhnguiflied  themfelvesat  Fiorence,  ii.a9« 
-—  psuty  grow  the  nu)ft  po;werfai  in  Florence,  and  difisounte# 

nancedat  thecoUrtofRome,  ii.  133*        '  .. 
^.  family  o£  reftored  by  Ferdinand,  1ui^pfSpaiO|<  and  tf** 

welled  ^n,  ii.  ja;,  ., 
«^  familv  refloreU  to  Florence,  ii.  a,f$» 

—  famiW  of,  fetup  by  the  people,  iii.  467*      ■ 

Medici^  CoRmo  di^  nrioids.are  cnpi(cii  fignois ;  his  enemy  Rl*  ' 
naldo  and  hi^party  lofe  their  ipttreft,  ii.  xoq*    .        \* 

Mtdiciy  Offiitto  dcy  chara£^er,  ii.  94.    Uzzono's  reply  to  Bar- 
badori  concerning  him,  96.    Summoned  omre  the  * 
i^oori ;  coippt4tted  prtfoppf  to  F;redengo ;  and  ba?^  \ 
ni(hed  to  Padua,  xqi.    Uqoourably  receive^  by  the 
Vppejijujs,  iQ%,  '.        * 

— .  recalled  with  the  citizens  who  werebaoiibtd  with  him,  iu 
IOC.     Deathof^  ii.  x^V   Chap^ter^ U5 1 13.. 

—  view  of  his  government,  ii.  130. 

—  elected  head  of  the  commonwealth  of  FloreQceff  ii*  135* 
*>-  invefled  with  the  fpvereignty,  apd  made  duke  of  Florence, 

iif  a3^» 

N  n  3  ^^f^'^h 
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Mifi£Uf€lkmmwiiMftmBeatKA, ib^ia  r  .. 

»^  admitted  to  a  ihare  in  the  gumimaK  pf .  Wowpcc,  S* 

•--iMtn^tofi^ppbtt  UzsaiicHU«86»  .. 

—  keeps  in  the  intereu  of  the  pixbcmosj  n.  89*  •  '.^  • 

n-  Ms;  hi^adnce  to  fait  two  ions,  Coficaa  anA  LMvaad^ 

«  •■*  Ji»  ■0»»' '*    .... 

—  be  diedixnntiifely  rich,  fWof  dory  aod  wjimalkMs  ii.  92. 

•^  ele^ed  pope,  affumed  the  name  of  Clemetft  the  Vllth, 

.     iu.»4.. 
•«- killed  in  a  ikirmifh,  ii.  187* ' 
Xeiicii&iulUtnaiii,  atiemptsriDberaAorodto  Vlof«i66»  ii.  t$». 

—  gives  up  all  pi'eteafiofis  to4be  govenunoiit  of  FftBrence,  ii. 
169.       .  .  -  . 
atB 


—  dies  at  Ba^  de  Fiefelfi  JgLxfj^' 

—  made  o^tdin  gebanl  of 'Florenct^  il.  ijt^    • 
*••  made  duke  of  Urbkio)  ii*' »74» 

•^  dakcmalbos  a  jonrQey<to  VnuMi;  i]i(Uac4«>  fodiior  Flo- 

rence  to  a  priQcipalityv  ii-  2  7  $w 
w— dies  at  Florence,  ii.  1 76*   ... 
MedktiL&tgttii^M  FierfratusM^  his  ififunous  charafter,  ii.  isi. 
Medicty  Pite^  dk  (ion  of  CofitiM))  fahelj  adWied  by  hb  fethcr's 

friend,  Nerotii,  ii.  iiy,    •  * 

— .  thewhdiceity'of  Flaren4einantiproaragaiafthim,it.  xt9. 

—  his  dtath,  ii.  i%i. 

Medici^  Peter  di  (great  g;rand£m  to  the  filrft  O>finio)  cjeded 
by  ^e  Florentines,  aadretiM  to  Venice,,  ii.  i^-j. 

-^  tvMfette'aiitefnpts  upon FIbrtncO;  the  fcheaab  fluli»  ii.  147. 

— -  drowned,  ii.  149;  '      ' 

MtdUiy  Sjfi^ra  dt^  appointed  foolalomer,  i).  6r .  ^  Difturb- 
-   ances  during  and  after  his  adminiftSmtioD^  ii.  6a. 

Melius^  Sfurius^yi%  attetnpt  to  make  himifelf  kingdf  the  Ro« 
mans,  iii.  240* 

JMRr/f  haalair  pbv  only  in  a  mtxid  ]jo?eniment,  iii»  351. 

Jt^fr/^j,  mined  tfifongh  the  Imxbcnfy  oi  Motitit,  iii.  280. 

Mu'hdii  di  JLando^  baniftied  by  tne  new  govemmeot  of  Fl«* 
'.  rwcei  ii;  76. 

MUam^  the  f^  duke  of  Conte  diVirtn,  ii!.  152. 

Militia Y  powor  aqd  ufe  of,  i^  163. 

— -  in  the  people's  hands  rood  firm  to  the  iutertft  rf  libcrt)', 
allied,  iii.  47  T. 

—  and  fovereignty  infeparable,  iii.  474. 

Milton^  his  ready  and  eafy  way  to  a  commonweahh|  con* 

deinaed,  i.  366. 
-«-«>  did  not  properly  underftaod  tha  fcieoce  of  government, 

Hi*  371- 

Minijiers 
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liUiiiJ!eri  refponfible  for  every  excrcife  of  the  cxecutivi  powcf* 
iii.  890.  Punifiuble  by  iadependent  judgn,  ih.  090* 

Menarchs,  the  number  of  in  Europe,  iii.  37*. 

Mo/iarchiat  govrmmtiil,  argument*  in  ibvDurof  it,  iii.  17a. 

jl/^«flr.iv defined,  i.  1+8. 

'—  Baron  de  Hertibcrg's  opinion  of  iheadvuitagcioft  i>^i4« 

--  the  limple  form  of,  accordini;  to  Plato,  Ariflotle,  PolyDtu*) 
and  others,  iu.  160. 

—  and  ariflocTacv,  ttie  fufpenSos  of,  io  England ;  the  con&- 

qn«nces  iii.  30i>   Equally  defirufUvc  io  America,  iii* 

—  eftatitifhedby  the  commonc,andnot  by  the  gentry,  iii-4S9. 
MoHic/juieu,  hii  definition  of  tiberty,  i.  124, 

--  on  the  aptntft  of  men  to  sbiile  power,  i.  13 1. 

—  on  the  government  of  England,  i,-  1 53. 

—  boirowed  from  Machiavel,  i.  3a;. 

MotitefuUi*^,  tlw  ci^  ai,  a  flcetco  of  iti  kiflory,  iii.  so*,  '. 
Maibauff,  account  of  the  city  of,  i,  $o> 
jlAi^Mf/',  a  conduit  IbcaUed  in  tbe  republic  of  CRaBOiM,utbe 
dtizcnsmvumuredgreatlyxtthcc^eiiceofit,  iii.  t*;, 

N.     .' 

fTi'i-Ji,  his  nccount  of  tbe  govermneDt  of  Florence,  ii.  7. 

Kathsi,  their  luppincfi  muft  depend  upon  tbe  Soaa  01  theic 
goveinment,  i.  31Z. 

X<n7,  difadvantaget  from  appoiotiiiaati  to  be  made  \sf  a 
fingic  alTembry,  L  374. 

NtJliam,  J/irc^xwof,  UiafundajueatalpriadpleiofagpTCca- 
nient  examined,  tit.  213. 

—  idea  that  perfons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  are  ot- 

empted  from,  the  daagcra  of  the  counnonncaltfa,  dit 
prove<^  iii.  zoS. 
"•  nflenion  "  that  ine  fenate  and  peoole  ielttbe  buttheiu  df 
tbe  fury  of  tbe  kings  of  Rome^   difpcored,  iii.  306.  - 

—  did  not  properly  underihnd  die  declme  of  govemiiuot, 

iii.  371. 
KegUgfHce,  danger  to  a  commonwealth  from,  iii.  4&6: 
Kcufchatd,  iti  goverameoi,  iL  446. 

—  defcriptiiin  of  the  city,  li.  447. 

—  Ciait  ofthat  conllitutioa,  ii.  448. 

J^thiliiy,  the  odium  of  that  name  io  the  reptMcssf  Tufciny. 

ii.  a^a. 
— >  Roman,  improperly  called  founders  of  libcr^t  ill.  187. 
-'-  exiAcd    !n  all  commonwealths,  uL   376.      Better  if  it 

could  beavmded,  iii.  37^ 

NtmMSf 
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JiTmim  charaAenzed,  i.  tig. 


O. 


ti;. 


OUgifrchy  defcribed  by  PIato»  L  i^t. 

Olympian  Gantis  riSkovcAyU  %it* 

Ofpreffors^  the  accuiation  oC  the  coly  »eaiil  t6  ^rdogoiii 

jealoufies,  iu.4$x.  Proved  from  ciamplfH  45** 
Orange,  Prince  ok  kiUed  in  beficrii^'Florcnce,  ii.  *!$. 
Otho  the  Firjt^  ot  Germaoy,  expels  the  Saraoeas  from  Tuf- 
'  cany,  iu  260. 

P, 

TadQua^  a  iketch  of  the  hiftory  of  tfptdtyi'  commcncii^ 

A.  D.'  4S».  iS.  174. 
r^  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  mnts  the  liberty  of  being  go- 

.   vcrncd  by  their  own  laws,  jii.  175.; 
1«-  the  independent  governntcnt,  after  continuing  eiehtyyeart 

in  tranquiili^,  b^an  to  be  infefi^  with  &aions  and 

civil  war,  iii.  170. 
•.•the  plan  of  government  inftituted  in  xic|^    cqnCIUog 

of  a  nuxed  monarclnr  and  a  republie,  111.  x  27. 
•—  a  podeihi  elected ;  his  office,  iii.  t  79 

—  the  manner  of  eledting  the  podeua,  iii.  z8o.    The  po*  . 

defta'i  officers,  iii.  i8t.     The  duty  ^  die  podefta, 

iii*  i8j. 
^^  the  proceres,  or  noUemen,  in  the  territory  of  the  city, 

enobled  with  the  titles  of  Marqniiles,  Counts,  and  . 
'    Caftellans,  lit.  z9$. 
«— thaGh3)elline  and  Ouelph  parties,  under  the  names  of 

the  Empire  and  the  Church,  the  greateflevUattendin^ 
'.  the  republic,  iff.  187. 

•—  the  whok  government  of  the  city  devolves  tnto^^e  handa  - 

of  the  tribunes,  iii.  189. 

—  the  tribunelhrp  aboUihed,  and  the  authority  transferred  to 

the  patricians^  iii.  189 

—  a  retrofpedtviewof  its  government,  iii.  190. 
Fallan/icinoy  Marquis  UbtrtOj  podefta  of  Cremona,  iii.  130. 
•^  makes  himfelfabfolute  lord  of  Cremona,  iii.  13a.    Made 
.     *      podeftaof  P]a(:entia,iii.  132. 

«—  grew  odious  to  the  Cremonians  and  de^fed  \>y  tbero, 
iii.  134.      Dies  miferably  in  hiscaftiejof  SilfalgiO|' 
iii.  135. 

fanciatica^  a  memorably  genera1|  iii.  48* 

faneiatichi 


r  N 


INDEX, 

^anciatichi  an<i  Cancellieri  &dions  the  ruins  of  theiiifely«^ 

and  Piftoia^  iii.  $7. 
Paradife  ofPUafure^  the  record  by  which  all  the  flaves  and 

villains  of  Bologna  were  made  free,  ii«  41 1. 
ParentSy  duty  of  cluldren  to,  uotverfal,  i.  1 1 1.    Influence  of 

their  example  on  their  children,  i.  1 14, 
f^ajfionsoi  men  increafeby  ((futification,  i.  130. 

—  feliiih,  moll  predominent  in  the  human  breaft,  ill.  aSj. 
Patriatsy  Romany  a  cotA'parifon  of,  iii.  302. 

~  moft  of  them  p&tricians,  iii.  314. 

'Patrioti/mf  2,  word  of  nncertafn  ligntiicationi  iii,  487,  '  ", 

Pazzaglioy  Cafiain  GuMtt^^  SlffiUs  the  Cancellieri  fa^on    ' 

of  Pi{loiay  ill.  iii.    Taken  ^foner  by  duke  Coluno^ 

^nd  made  his  confidential  fnend,  iii.  114. 
Paxzi  concerts  a  confpiracy  agaifif|  the  Medicis  ;   murden 

Guiilano,  ii.  124. 
P^ffUy  the  bt;il  keepers  of  their  own  liberties,  iii«a93. 
7—  the  fountain  and  origin  of  all  juft  power  and  govern*' 

menty  iii.  365* 
— »  the  fountain  of|  power,  iii.  4i». 
•—  the  in  ((ruction  of  iliouldbe  the  care  4>f  the  public^  |iL 

4 1 4.    The  bed  way  of  preventing  the  ^xiftence  ot  the 

poor,  ill.  414. 
•7-  tunfultuous  \irhen  fei^flble  of  opprei&on,  iii.  443. 
-—  **  are  fadtioos  by  nature,"  anfwered,  iii.  45a, 
Peruy  Manco  Capacy  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  child  ^  the 

fu0|  i.    3CV. 

PeUrtbc  ^rf(?»J  unqualified  for  the  governn^ent  of  Florence^ 

ii.  13;.    His  flight  to  Bologna,  and  conditions  made 

wi(h  theilate,ii.  136. 
Ptt^acia^  Honier's  accouot  of  the  government  of,  i.  a3ft» 
i'/^/'/wtf// and  penitence,  very  prevalent  in  Tufcany,  Ro- 

magna,  and  Lombardy,  in  order  to  refiore  peace  !• 

the  cities,  ill.  133. 
Pinamonie  aflumes  the  title  of  Captain  General  of  ^lantoua, 

and  ex;  ellcd  the  noble  families  of  the  cityi  iii*  198; 
Pijiftratusy  the  tyrant  o(  Athens,  i.  ^75. 

—  and  his  fons^  tUeir  power  continued  by  the  people,  ui«  3461 . 
Pijf^ia^  hifloiy  of  the  government  of,  iii.  x* 

-i—  the  oflice  of  conful  eftabliflied  in  the  cityj  iii*  4* 

-*—  the  oflice  of  podefta  efiabliflied^  iii.  5.  .  .,  '\ 

—  the  oflice  of  podefla  limited,  iii.  6. 

—  Confuls  no  longer  appointed ;  the  office  of  captain  of  the 

people  eftabliflied,  iii.  8. 
— •  the  twelve  anziani  created  with  the  power  of  the  confute 

iii.  rp.    The  prior's  authorit)r,  iii.  10. 
»••  Gonfalonier  of  jimior  inftitiited,^  iii«  Uh  *  -'• 


\ 
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Pifipta  becoQDes  fubjed  to  the  Florentines,  and  the  gpvcfmatti 

framtd  upon  the  fame  pdnciple  as  Florence,  iu«  i8f 
^ —  the  oitlcebf  j^fklonier  confined  Co  the  nobks»  lii.  ^6. 

—  form  of  gdvernment  called  the  Supivme  Mijfftttsucy,  de- 

fcrib^,  iiu  a4« 
•—  delivered  to  Clement  VH. ;  a  magif(rate  with  the  title  of 

ConunHTaiy  Genend  fubftituted  i^ftead  of  Fddefia,  or 

Captain,  iii.  33, 
*-  motto  engraved  on  the  gata  o^  iit,  3^. 

—  the  office  of  Commiflary  Genmil  annuitcd  by  Frands  11. 

Grand  Dokc  of  Tyicany^  and  an  officer  with  the  title 
of  Governor  appointed,  iii.  33. 
^  the  faak)ri  of  the  Quel|>ht  and  GhibdUoes,  iii-  14.    The 
citizens  divided  into  two  parties  ;  eiich  one  de^ed  itt 
poddfta  and  confuls,  and  have  fepanue  gpverqments, 

»»•  34-  .       . 

•r-  the  two  parties  conclude  peace,  ifi.  34.    The  old  psntics 

receive  the  troubles  tul  all  are  exha«fted|  then  nego- 

ciate  a  new  peace,  iii.  35* 

—  Guelphs  gain  a  mennorable  vi^ory,  iii.  37. 

-^  A  tnmtllt  ocqafiooed  by  Mooe  $ioibaldi  inkbg  Gio  Ver- 
gioleli  to  the  face  with  A  fwoti^  iii.  38* 

—  in  1296,  reduced  almoft  to  its  final  ruin;  iSortify  their 

houfes ;  revolntioos,  aflaffinations,  &c.  daily  happen, 
iii.  38. 
^—  troubles  continue,  and  the  records  fall  a  prey  to  the  flames, 
.  iii.  39. 

—  earthquakes  for  eight  days,  iii,  40. 
*—  Bianchi  and  Neri  ndtions,  iii.  4  u 

—  taken  by  Florence,  in  concert  with  Lucca,  iii.  43. 

•-  put  under  the  protection  of  Robert,  King  df  Naples, 
iii.  44. 

—  Abb^  Tedici  felzes  the  palace,  and  made  Lord  of  the  cit}-. 

ni.  46. 

—  Philip,  nephew  to  the  Abbe  Tcdici,  fcizes  the  govern- 

ment from  his  uncle,  and  made  Lord,  iii.  47.     His 
artful  knavery,  iii.  47. 
^-  delivered  by  Philip  into  the  hands  of  Caftruccio,  iii.  48. 

—  luniptnary  laws  againft  the  extravagance  and  luxury  of  the 

citizens,  iii.  53, 65. 

—  governed  three  years  by  the  Duke  of  Athens,  iii.  54. 
--attacked   by  the   Florentines,   under    the  command  of 

Richard  Cancellieri,  who  was  drivco  out  of  Piiloia, 
iii.  59. 

—  makes  peace  with  Florence,  and  the  other  Guetph  cities 

of  Tufcany,  iii,  60. 
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Fiftaia^  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  allows  the  citizens  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  laws  andcuflomi,  iiL  6i. 

—  the  people  of  eveiy  denomination^  ia  procc^n,  clothed 

m  white  facks,  mutually  alkmgeach  other's  pardon, 
nt.  63. 
*--  the  ladies  take  arms,  and  fight  with  as  much  bravery  as  ' 
the  men,  iii.  65. 

—  difturbance  and  murder,  occafioned  by  the  Paociatichi  and 

the  Cancellieri,  iii.  56. 

—  divided  Into  two  parties,  the  Cancellieri,  and  the  Pan« 

ciatichi,  iii.  69. 

—  a  nioft  bloody  battle  fought  between  the  two  parties, 

iii.  72. 
•-  the  Cancellieri  partv  obtains  a  bloody  viAory ;  the  ovher 

partv  re-afTembie,  iii.  73. 
•—  eight  citizens  ele^^ed,  to  whom  was  given  the  authoriry 

of  the  general  council,  iii.  7;. 
— '  the  Panciatichi  renew  hoftilities,  iii*  75* 
^-  the  Panciatichi  entreated  to  leave  the  city,  iii.  70. 

—  the  Panciatichi  ereft  fortifications,  and  prepared  to  attack 

the  city,  iii.  8o.    Defeated,  and  Bartolemeo  Coliefi 
aflaflinated,  iii.  8i. 
»—  the  Panciatichi  become  formidaUe,  and  a  truce  is  con* 
eluded,  butofihort  duration,  iii.  83. 

—  aims  given,  and  prayers  offiered  to  heaven,  to  fend  peace, 

ni.  83. 

—  the  Cancellieri,  in  attempting  to  force  the  adverfi:  party 

out  of  the  adjoining  county,  are  woriU4in  feveral  en<* 
gagementSj  iii.  84.  ' 

—  the  Cancellieri  pawn  and  fell  ail  the  relics  and  valuables, 

iii.  8& 

—  the  Cancellieri  again  defeated,  owing  to  the  women,  who 

Aiewed  more  courage  than  men,  iii.  89. 

—  the  citizens  become  the  fable  and  fcom  of  the  world  Hi. 

93- 
T"  peace  concluded  between  the  Cancellieri  and  the  Pancia* 

tichi,  iii.  93. 

—  the  Panciatichi  again  driven  out  of  thi  city,  iii.  96. 

—  Guida,  an  impartial  man,  eledbd  Doge,  with  fupreme  au- 

thoriry, and  three  counfeliors  appointed  to  affifthim, 
iii.  97. 
*—  one  h'lndred  of  the  Panciatichi,  who  flew  to  the  church  of 
Li.  z mo  for  refuge,  wereburDtandfuffpca(ed,iii.  100.    < 

—  Lewis,  king  of  France,  excited  the  FloreiiliDes  fo  iater-> 

pofe,  iii.  J  02. 
«»—  the  citizens  rellored  to  the  govermneDt  and  revenues  of 
the  city,  iii.  103. 
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r^Jbia^  ahoffier  furidoB  cDnientkni  beti^^fen  dte  two  pr&i/ 

'  ill.  104, 
-^•the  Cancellicri  and  Paiiciatichi  caufe  another  civil  mr,- 

Ti!.  165. 
-—the  fadion  of  the  Cancellicri  extirpated  from  the  cityt 

iiu  X07. 

—  becomes  fubjeft  to  pope  Clement  VII.  iii.  loS. 

—  the  Guelphsy  Ghibellined,  CanceUierif  &c.  all  united^ 

iii.  109. 

-^  ten  noble  eitizetis  placed  bjr  Alexander  to  govern  the  citj, 
iii.  xxo. 

— « the  remains  of  the  Cancellieri  cut  to  piec<;S|  and  inhu- 
manly dcftrojed^  tii.  1x2. 

—  Duke  Cofimo  divefted 'the  citizens  of  rfl  honour^  and 

public  offices,  iii.  ii8. 

—  the  citizens  difarmcd,  and  the  city  in  danger  of  depopula- 

tion, iii.  X 19. 

—  the  Cancellieri  attempt  to  cidlroy  all  the  Panciaticbi,  ili# 

120. 

—  the  government  of  Ac  cir^  reftoredto  the  citizens  by  Coj 

Ixmo^  iii.  123.  The  ja^lions  of  CanccUieri  and  ?an- 
ciatidii,  under  the  names  of  Docmentoni  and  Ri/biii- 
ti,  caufedifhxrbance,  iii.  XI3. 

— •  the  citizens  Avear  aMcgiance  to  Franccfco  di  Leopoldo, 
Duke  of  Lorrain  and  Bai",  iii.  124. 

Flato^  his  opinion  of  governments,  i.  188. 

Poland^  account  of  the  government  of,  i.  72.  Meafuitf 
which  caufed  the  ruin  of,  i.  77.  The  PaSa  comventa 
i.  79.  The  partition,  i.  83.  King  Stanx^us's  ob« 
fervations  on  the  government  of  Poland,  i.  88. 

Polyhius^  his  opinion  of  the  bcft  fort  of  government,  L  98* 

—  on  government,  i.  x69, 

-^  his  opinion  of  checks  and  balances  in  governments,  L 

—  his  panialiry  for  the  republic  of  Achaia,  1. 296.  298. 
Pompey  continued  in  office  by  the  people,  in  Uicir  own  dcr 

fence,  iii.  28 r. 
Pope  alTaffinated,  ii.  259. 
Pope\  Horner^  remarks  on,  i.  234. 
Popular  AJJhnhlics  fubjedt  to  the  lame  vices  as  fingle  mcnj 

i.  103. 
Porunari^  Ws  obfervations  on  a  republic,  or  commonwealtl^ 

iii.  i6x. 
PiWirty^  the  love  of,  a  fictitious  virtue,  ii.  387. 

—  an  abiblute  love  of,  never  cxifted.  ii.  3  X3. 

•  4      •       ■  /W^ 
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Fo^Mtr  not  always  fafely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  man^,  L  .ipfl« 
The  deures  of  men  exorbitant  and  endlefs,  i.  103. 

—  the  only  remedy  to  lefTcn,  iii.aSj. 

—  prolonged  in  the  hands  of  a  patriot,  In  what  refpcdt  repu« 

table  or  deftrudUve,  iii.  300. 

—  derived  from  the  people,  iii.  412. 

—  arbitrar)',  cannot  be  prevented,  but  by  mi^g  equal  pro«^ 

portions  of  the  legiflature,  iii.  412. 
Frato  taken  from  the  Florentines,  ii.  155. 
Frke^  Dr,  his  opinion  of  governments,  u  iiz*   On  the  priO)* 

ciples  that  govern  human  nature,  i.  133. 
Pr/ori  of  Florence,  ii.  19. 

Providence  and  chance  preferable  to  a  corrupt  choicei  iiL  283* 
Ffthagorasj  his  notions  of  government,  u  322. 

R. 

ft 

'Reafon  will  not  always  govern  individuals,  iii.  363* 

Reformers^  thirteen  volumes  oY  MSS.Hcttcrs  of,  m  thelibnify 
of  St.  Gall,  i,  C2. 

Regulus  appointed  to  his  commaqd  by  the  fenate,  iiL  3  x8« 
Continued  in  thecommand'a^nft  his  will;  the  (enat(ft 
cultivate  his  fields  at  the  public  expence,  iii.  3x9. 

Reprefentatives  of  the  Peofle^  their  duty,  i.  iii.    Nccc5&ary  re- 
gulations in  the  cnoice  of,  i.  iii. 

RffrefeHtativesy  a  fmgle  aflembly  of,  worfe  than  monarchy  ^r 
ariftocracy,  iii.  301. 

Repuhllc^  falfc  application  of  that  term,  i.  87. 

—  defcribcd  by  rlato,  i.  loo. 

—  a  definition  of  that  word,  iiL  1 59. 

—  Portcnari's  obfervatipns  on,  iii.  i6i. 

—  arguments  in  fevtnir  of  it,  iiL  173. 

•r-.  in  the  Italian,  the  minority  always  driven  to  armt  in  dc^ 
fpah*,  iii.  286. 

—  defended,  iL  128. 

—  the  fimple  form  of,  according  to  Plato,  Arifiode,  Poly- 

bins,  and  others,  iii.  171.    Oppofed  to  popular  go* 
vemment,  iiL  171. 

—  defined  by  Montefquieu^  iii.  487. 
Rrvengey  a  weaknefs  and  vice,  iii.  330. 

Re<warJsy  how  afcertained  in  different  governments,  iii.  350. 

—  juflice  and  found  policy  the  rule  of,  iii.  4C^. 

Ricci  and  Alhizi^  divifions  between  the  families  o^  at  Flo- 
rence, ii.  J2.  •    , .. 
i^iVZ'^/,  necelTary  to  government^  i.  159.  ' 
«-;  a  crime  in  Athens',  always  puhifhed  by  confiftatbn  and 

death,  iii.  146. 

^  tUdolfhi^ 
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ftiJolfhi^  Gi9wmhuij0  di  Lmigi^  At&ti  goofidonier  of  Fl0» 

rence,  }i.  161. 
R^beftucanli  on  the  end  of  tmbition*  ?•  1 3s  • 
Kmne^  laws  of  Numa,  fuppofisd  to  have  been  fxkggf&eA  tq  faim 

by  Egeria,  i.  xr. 
«i-  ftate  of,  under  its  confuli,  i.  98.     Frogrefs  of  the  eonv- 
.  mens  in  power,  i.  xoi* 

—  govemmenti  i.  171.     Power  of  the  confult,    i.   t^u 

Power  of  the  fenate,  i.  172.  Power  of  war  indie 
people,  i.  173. 
-A  on  the  government  of,  i.  2i6«  Inftitutioni  of  Romulus, 
1216.  Power  of  the  kings,  1,217.  Senate,  i.  218. 
Alterations  in  the  form  of  govemroeat  by  Serrius 
Tullius,  i.  220.  Confuls  eftaUUhed,  L  22a.  De« 
cemviri,  i.  2^3. 

—  tribunes,  i.  223. 

—  government  of,  i.  334..    Law  of  the  twelve  tables,  i.  346. 
...  government  of,  contrafted  to  that  of  Florenoe,  ii.  50. 

-*-  eaibaiiy  of,  to  Ptolemy  Pliiladelpbus,  iii.  231. 

•«-  centuries  and  daifcs,    the  itate  of  thenn  at  the  time 

Manlius  was«ondemnedyiii.a64. 
*mm  rife  and  confequenceof  fadions,  iii.  277* 
•«-  the  prefcriptions  of  Mariw  and  Syila,  occa£oned  by  the 

aitbuiial'mofthe  people,  lit.  279. 
— »fenateof»  maintained  a  continual  cabals  and    murdered 

their  bed  princes,  iii.  ^02. 

—  kings  of,  their  greatefl  tault  a  too  much  complaifance  to 

the  ienatc,  iii.  303. 
— •»  the  fireedom  of  the  ftate  of,  difputedt  iii.  312. 
•••  never  fettled  in  a  freedom  of  the  people  i  a  proof  againft 

Nedham's  fyftem,  iii.  324. 
««•  no  fopreme  officers  but  the  dictators,  iii.  32;. 
-Mi  the  fenate  of,  fovcreign,  till  the  people  fee  up  a  perpetual 

didtator,  iii.  326* 

—  manners  equally  pure  under  the  kings,  as  under  the  arif- 

tocracy,  iiu  347. 

r—  a  review  of  its  condition  and  happinefs  under  its  kings 
and  fenates,  iih  3C2. 

-^  people  of,  owed  their  fafcty  to  the  wifciom  of  the  fe- 
nate, iii.  402.  Their  arrogance  led  them  into  error, 
iii*  402. 

— ^  cooftitution  of,  by  what  means  deftroyed,  iii.  467. 

^^  governments  unequal,  becaufe  their  coniHtutions  weit 
unreilrained,  iii.  410. 

I^muhii  his  government  of  Rome,  i.  2i6« 

«»-^  put  to  death  by  the  partricians,  tii.  302. 

M^HJlmM^  J'  7'  his  opinion  of  a  government  to  be  formed 
by  the  gods,  i.  8. 

S.  SakmhiMh 
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faUmheniy  Andrea^  murders  a  young  lady,  whom  he  hl4 

taken  prifoner,  ii.  366. 
Muftjt  a  defender  of  ariftocraticaJ  goy^mment,  iii.  353. 
f  tf^/^/i  oppofes  the  gonfalonier  of  Florence,  ii.  151. 
Sa'vanarolah  oration  on  the  government  of  Florence,  ii.  144, 
r—  burnt  for  preaching  againft  Alexander  VI.  and  the  cor* 

ruptions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  ii.  148. 
fchafhaufcn^  account  of  the  canton  of,  i:  49. 
^cotio^  Albert Oy  lord  of  Placcntta^  chofen  captain-general  of 
Cremona,  Plaoentia,  and  Pavia,  and  expels  Matthcuf 
Vifconte  from  Milan,  iii.  138. 
— ^  the  lordfhip  of  Placentia  wrefied  from  hin^  by  th^  Tof* 

riani,  iii.  139. 
r—  killed,  iii,  148. 
Scah\  George^  his  infolcnce  in  the  government  of  Florencc^i 

ii.  73 r    Beheaded,  ii.  74* 
Stcretsy  betrayers  of,  hanged  upon  a  gibbet,  or  burnt  alivc^  at 

Venice  and  Rome,  iii.  500. 
Saiitien  and  rebellion  recurred  to,  where  corruption  har 

failed,  iii.  279. 
^eif'denialy  the  expedation  of,  from  man,  a  dilbelitf  of  tho 

word  of  God,  iii.  289. 
Senates,  th^  Roman  and  Venetian  carried  all  by  lanuliet^ 

iii.  468. 
Senators^  annual  election  of,  with  the  authority  of  king,  fe» 

nate,  and  people,  confidered,  iii.  304. 
Sirmonj  will  never  be  fufficient  to  make  all  men  virtuoiUy 

iii.  477. 
Sidticy  on  government  by  laws  only,  if  ifS*    Op  liberty  8q4 

flaveryj  i.  127. 
r--  his  opinion  of  government,  i.  ^^8, 
Sienoy  city  of,  its  origin,  ii.  251. 
—  city  of,  made  a  free  ftatc  by  Charlem^dn,  ii.  «58. 
-—  the  coaftof,  deftroyed  by  the  Saracens,  11.  260. 
«»-  Popolo,  the  faction  of,  its  origin  in,  ii.  261, 
T—  commerce  enlarged,  ii.  260. 

*—  goes  to  war  with  Florence,  and  obtains  a  vidory,  ii.  164^ 

»—  monuments,  towers,  &c.  cre^d  nigh  the  houfea  of  thofo 

who  behaved  bravely  in  the  engagement  wjth  the 

Florentines,  ii.  264. 

»-  plebeians  began  to  have  the  appellation  of  *•  thepeopki^ 

ii.  267. 
— -  the  plebeians  began  to  have  a  iharf  in  the  gOTCnUDCpt^ 

li.  »68. 
«^-  dtvidecl  into  three  popular  faaiooii  ii*  afrSt 
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lileHa^  the  Gudphs  (hut  the  gates  of  the  citjr  agunft  die  tt^ 

peror,  and  defeat  his  arroyy  ii.  S74* 
«—  the  plebeians  attempt  at  a  popular  govenunentf  ^  and  re* 

pulfedy  ii.  27 ;•    Remonurances  againfl  it^  ii.  276. 

—  woollen  manuiiadure  introduced,  ii.  •77* 
...  a  podefta  ele6led,  ii.  278. 

•^  concludes  an  alliance  with  Florence,  ii.  ft 79* 

—  a  law  made  that  the  podefta  (hould  be  a  fbrdgner,  iLftSj. 

—  a  faction  to  fet  up  a  popular  government,  ii.  285.    The 

fchemc  ineffectual,  the  perfuafion  of  Malavolti  and 

others  againft  it,  a86.     Gollucci's  reply,  289. 
-—  the  popular  fpeakers  aim  at  honours  and  emoluments^ 

ii.  292. 
n—  diilf  ndions  among  the  different  felons  of  the  dty,  u^ 

294. 

—  the  foldicrs  and  officers  ferve  without  pay^,  ii.  296. 

— -  Council  of  Credenza,  or  Secret  Council,  its  authority,  ii. 

297. 
«»-  obtains  a  victory  over  the  Florentines,  and  peace  con* 

eluded,  ii.  298. 

—  a  reformation  of  the  govemmenti  its  ill  effefh,  ii.  aoo. 

—  a  peace  made  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibeilines« 

which  caufed  another  alteration  in  the  government 

of,  ii.  302. 
— .  Ghibellines  and  exiles  beat  the  army,  ii.  304.    Peace  co» 

eluded  by  the  intcrceflion  of  the  pope,  305. 
-^  the  goverxunent  lodged  in  thirty-fix  magiftiates  ;  reduced 

to  fifteen,  ik  305. 
•-•  the  Ghibellines,  headed  by  N.  Niccolo  Buonfignoriy  raif« 

a  civil  war,  ii.  306. 
-^  the  government  veiled  in  nine  merchants,  li.  31 1. 

—  tyrannical  government  of  the  nine  magillrates,  ii.  314. 

—  the  name  of  nobility  dcteftable  in,  ii.  316. 

—  the  Tolomei  and  Salimbeni  families  quarrel  with  each 

other,  ii.  318. 
»—  the  government  of  nine  greatly  augment  the  militia,  ii.  3X9< 

—  a  riot  in  the  city, caufed  by  the  fiaiiths  and  butchers,  ii.  322. 

—  the  judges  and  notarieti  demand  to  be  admitted  in  thego» 

vernment,  ii.  322.    Rejeded,  they  attempt  to  afiam> 
nate  the  nine  fignori,  323.     Suppreffed,  324. 

—  Walter,  Duke  of  Athens,  demands  the  feigniory  of  ^ 

city,  ii.  325. 
«—  the  people  numbered,  ii.    326.    Salembeni  flain,  and 

Tolomei  afTafiinated  j  the  whole  ci^  in  tumults  and 

commotions,  327. 
«^  the  people  and  the  nobles  attempt  to  depofo  the  nine  Ois.« 

giftrates,  ii.  328.    Faul  in  w  ptoCy  3t9» 

sum 
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Sum  enters  into  a  new  league  with  Florence,  ii.  330, 

— -  enters  into  another  confederation  with  Florence,  Arc^?9, 

and  Perugia,  ii.  330. 
^-  the  nine  magiflrates  driven  out  of  the  palace,  ii.  331. 

—  revolution  of  the,govemment  of,  ii,  332. 

—  the  patriarch  of  Aquilea  invefted  with  the  fovereignty,  ii, 

333- 
•^  the  patriarch  voluntarily  renoiinces  the  government,  after 

a  few  days,  ii.  334. 

—  the  new  government  inefFe^hial,  ii.  335. 

••-  the  nobles  excluded  from  the  government,  and  the  autho- 
rity lodged  in  twelve  magiftrates  and  a  captain,  ii.  337. 

•«"  confpiracv  againft  the  government,  difcovered,  ii.  338. 

-—  Giovanni  de  Salimbeni,  made  himfelf  head  of  a  confpi- 
racy,  difcovered,  ii.  339. 

—  the  nobles  artfully  difpoifeis  the  twelve  magiftrates,  and 

new-model  the  government,  ii.  341,  The  emperor  af- 
lifts  the  old  government,  who  drive  out  the  nobles,  3  ai. 

—  the  government  of,  changed  into  an  oligarchical  ariuon 

cracy,  ii.  34a, 

—  the  different  parties  raife  a  civil  war,ii.  351. 

—  the  emperor  made  lord  of  the  city,  and  a  new  office  called 

the  executor  created,  ii.  353. 

—  many  of  the  nobles  deftroyed  and  taken  prifoners,  ii.  355. 

Reftored  to  the  city,  357. 

—  the  company  del  Bruco  raife  a  tumult,  which  occ  ailons 

murders,  ravage9,  and  alteration  in  the  governmeat, 

ii-  359- 

—  felling  the  public  revenue  commenced,  the  reafbiX  why 

the  public  was  always  in  debt,  ii.  303. 
^-  the  government  of,  undergoes  another*  revolution,  ^^37*^ 

—  alterations  in  the  government^ ii.  373.     The  tranquillity 

foon  difhirbed  by  frefh  commotions,  374. 
p—  the  citizens  endeavour  tp  put  the  city  into  the  hands  of 

Galeazzo,  ii.  383, 
•—  the  government  of,  put  into  the  hands  of  Giovaix.Galeaz2K> 

Vifconte,  conte  di  Vertu,  &c.  feveral  of  the  advcrfe 

party  beheaded ;  the  citizens  humbly  folicit  the  privi-* 

lege  of  paflive  obedience  to  their  new  lord,  ii.  385'. 
Sigihcrt  made  himfelf  lord  of  Parma  and  Reggie,  and  an  acn 

count  of  him  and  his  family,  iii.  195. 
Servius^  Tullius^  murdered  by  the  patricians,  to  make  way  fo^ 

Tarquin,  iii.  303. 
Slavery y  Sydney's  definition  of,  i,  137. 
Smithy  Sir  Thomasj  on  governments,  i.  zofm 
^obrieiy^  abftinence,  and  fcverity,  never  rcm^tr^atJ^  eharaci 
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teridics  of  demochicy,  jMurtkylarly  proved  in  Atiieoli 

k&aiis^  hit  notions  of  government,  i.  3^^*, 

S^dinnPs  oration,  anfwered  b;^  Vefpuci  for  iavetmg  the  a:iH 

thority  in  the  fenftte,  ii.  140. 
^«  elefted  gonfalonier  of  Florence  for  life,  tii  X4.9« 
•u.  moR  confiderable  among  the  leading  men  of  Florencei^ 

ii.  xfti. 
—  the  gonfalonier^  depofed  by  the  Florentines^  and  ffiei  fn^ 

Ragufa,  ii.  ic$« 
S§lettri,  account  of  the  canton  of,  i.  4i* 
Solon^  new^'models  of  the  goyemment  of  Athens,  i.  98. 
•—  his  government  of  Athens,  i.  145,  ii66« 
Scmmo  Guiliana^  a  noble  Cremonian^  made  podeita  of  Fla' 

centia,  iii.  140. 
Stmn  taken  by  the  Saracens^  ii^  ft6o. 
iforta^  the  primitive  government  of,  i,  9s* 
«—  on  the  government  of,  i.  a  1 6. 
A*-  the  government  of,  different  from  that  of  a  freefiate,  lUi 

401. 
^—  government  of^  uneqnal,  iii.  410* 
Stanijlausy  Kiug^  has  oblervations  on  the  gOTemintnt  cf  To^ 

land,  1:88. 
State^  a  free  one,  what  it  is,  iii.  2^2* 
State fmeiiy  comparifon  of  them,  iiu  %%ti 
^—  the  greatefl|  formed  by  their  attencmnce  o^  elefiiond,  iu« 

*74- 
Stra»su\  Andrea^  his  rebellion  at  Florence,  ii.  4^- 

jStrozzif  Pietro  BacctQ^  Valori,  and  others  put  to  death  ia 

Florence  for  rebellion,  iii.  117. 

Strivai^  Tomafp^  hia  infolence  in  the  government  of  Florence^ 

Snictft^  2>n  ni3  opinion  of  ancient  republics,  i.  97, 

*-•  on  the  exorbitant  defires  of  men,  i.  132. 

SmtUz^  account  of  the  canton  of,  i.  33, 

SifJitzcrland^  account  of  the  democratical  republics  of^  L  J## 
Cantons  of  A]^penzel,i.  23.  Underpaid,  L 16.  Giarisy 
i.  28.    Zug,  1.  3 1.    Urij  i«  32.    Switz,  i.  33. 

««*  account  of  the  ariflocratical  republics,  i.  35.  Berne,  i.  3  j« 
Fribourg,  i.  39.  Soleure,  i.  42.  Lucerne,  i.  4J.  2ap 
rich,  i.  47.  Schaif haufen,  i«  49.  Mulhoufe,  i.  50* 
Bienne,  i.  jo,    St.  Gall,  L  jo.    Geneva. 

Bvlarisy  the  government  of,  i.  327. 

%jlla^  the  profcriptions  by  him  and  MariaSj  caufed  by  the 
Cj^tfaufiafai  of  the  peof  le,  iii.  »79» 
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Tifci/ui,  histplnioh  of  governments,  i.  xJx> 

•  — OR  the  government  of  the  aocient  Germans,  i.  izj. 

Tarjainiuj,  Lucius,  charaAerized,  i.  CI9. 

Teeti)  (IrawDasa  puniQitnent,  ij.  404. 

ir«/iV  JViUiam,  Hues  on  his  (lioocing  the  apple  on  the  head  of 

bisfon,  i.  48. 
Tirf/j-,  the  governmeot  of,  I.  3 1 3. 
7y7/a^^,  advantage  of,  to  government,!,  16a,    „ 
Tofchi,  GiujiM,  caufes  a  fediiion  at  Bologna,  ii.  407. 
Treti/iiit,  in  the  divine  theory^  to  refift  any  government  tlrh«t- 

ever,  lii.  437. 
triunvirait!  e/Remr,  their  dreadful  confeijuencea,  iii.  430. 
TuUius,  Hofiitim,  nut  to  death  by  the  patricians,  iii.  30a. 
Tultius,  Serviui,  cnarafieritcd,  !•  230.    Alterations  in  tUs 

form  of  government  by  him,  i.  mo. 
Tumults,  their  various  caufes,  iii;  412;  _     ' 

--  moft  remedilefs  and  fatal  in  n  fimplc  democracy,  tii.  446; 
fur^tfr,  JV/.  his  objeAions  to  a  democratic  eovernmetU  of  Ame^ 
ricaji.j.  Hisobjeaionsanfweitd,i.  5.  Anfwcrtohii 
idea  ot  government  by  a  firi^le  nlTembly,  i.  108.  Hi* 
opinion  that  liberty  coafifis  in  being  fulije£l  to  the 
laws  only,  combated,  i,  133. 
i—  his  opinion  of  a  perfect  communivealth,  confuted,  i.  371; 
—  pofitiOTi,  of  all  authority  coUeftc-.i  in  one  center,  calcu- 
lated to  deceive  the  ignorant,  iii.  390. 
Tu/cany  ravaged  by  the  Hungarians,  li.  1 59. 
*— 'congrefs  or  parliament, for  fettling  the  dif^tcs  among  th« 

cities  ot  the  league,  ii,  a8o. 
Tyranny,  defcribed  by  I'lato,  i.  jgS. 
Tyrant,  not  formerly,  in  Gibece,  a  term  of  reproach,  i.ijii 

V. 

f^a/erius,  Manilu!,  fpeech  on  government,  i.  184. 

yalori,  Francifio,  alTaffinaied  in   Florence,  for  being  the 

chief  patron  of  Savanarola,  ii.  148. 
Vajfaifi^t  of  the  Romans  defcribed,  iii.  3 1 1. 
¥'**!(<,  account  of  the  repubKc  of,  i.  eg.     Ill  conduA  and  t]''-' 

ranny  of  many  of  the  doges,  1.  c8.  State  Inquifitoni' 

i.  66. 
•—  obfcrvaiions  on  the  covemment  of,  iii.  361, 
*[^  betrayers  of  fecrets  hanged  or  burnt,  iii.  coo<     SenatoM 

recdving  gifts  or  peafioni  from  fore^n  ftates  gwlty 

of  treafon,  ii.  joo.    Cooferring  with  ainbafflldori  or 

Bgems,'  treafon,  ii.  joi. 
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FiciM  %f  different  goTemmeotf^  x.  z  70. 

Fhkmti^  dau£^ter  of  Galeazzo^  married  to  a  fimof  the  kiq^ 

of  Englaody  iii.  1 50. 
yhrtMf  Jolm  Gaieaxxo  Ftjcmitef  cmite  diy  made  lord  of  &e- 

mona  and  feveral  other  citieS|  iiu  i^i. 
— »  purchafed  the  tide  of  duke  of  Milan^  and  inangoraied  widi 

great  ponipi  iii.  15s. 
FhtMff  a  word  of  uncertain  fignification,  iii.  487.    Deined^ 

iii.  488. 
Vifconte^  ^»^,  iord  of  Milan  and  Cremona,  died,  iii.  148. 
Ptfconte^  GtfZr^nsz^y  flies  out  of  Cremona,  iii.  143. 
«--  fliut  iipin  Milan  by  the  Guelph  fadions,  iii.  148. 
y if  cant  e^  Jobn^  archluihop  of  Milan,  made  foie  lord  of  Mi- 
lan and  Cremona,  iii.  149. 
Vijcante^  John  Marian  duke  of  Milan,  caufes  his  mother  Ca- 

diarine  Vifconte  to  be  ftrangled,  iii.  153. 
«-^  duke  of  ^iian,  murdered  while  at  mafs,  iii.  15  j. 
yifcoutey  Luchino^  lord  of  CremoM  jointly  with  iut  brother 

John,  Hi.  149.    '  ^        -  ^ 

Fifiante^  PhiUt  Mdria,  duke  of  Milan,  caufed  his  wife  to  be 

beheaoed,  becaufe  flie  was  grown  old,  and  he  waa 

weaiy  of  her,  iii.  156. 
Vndervoahlj  account  of  the  canton  of,  i.  ^6. 
^nlimiied  Fonver^  honourable  to  refign,  iii.  s8z.     Odious  tO. 

take  advantage  of  it,  iii.  aSi. 
I/rt\  account  of  the  canton  of,  i.  3s. 
l/zzanOf  Nicfih  dt^  dies,  Rinaldo  fucceeds  him,  ii«  93. 

W. 

Wa/bington^  G.  letter  on  the  conftitution  of  the  United  States, 

iii.  526. 
Wiftcm  Empire  fell  in  the  fifth  century,  ii.  50a. 
Women  of  Pifoia  take  arms  and  fight  in  the  conunotions  of 

that  city,  iii.  65     Their  courage,  iii.  89. 
WooUin  Mauufa^ure  Introduced  in  Siena,  ii.  277. 

Z. 

Zaieucusy  his  eovemment  of  Locris,  i.  331. 

Zambrafioy  TufaUellc^  his  curious  expedient  to  rid  Fienza  of 

the  Lambertacci,  ii.  433.    His  attempt  fuccclstiil, 

and  made  a  noble  of  fiologna,  438. 
•XfnecalU  of  Mantoua  treachcrouily  murdered  by  the  ^onv- 

coin,  iii.  197. 
Zug^  account  of  the  canton  of,  i.  31. 
ZmicJ^  account  of  the  canton  of,  i.  47. 
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